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THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  CONFLICT— ITS  LEGAL 
AND  POLITICAL  ASPECT. 

Long  before  European  colonization  began  South  Africa 
was  the  scene  of  frequent  conflicts  between  the  three  great 
native  races,  the  Bantu,  the  Hottentot  and  the  Bushman. 
Of  these  the  Bantus  were  largest  in  size  and  most  warlike  in 
their  tastes.  From  them  have  descended  the  Kaffir,  the 
Zulu,  the  Basuto,  the  Bechuana  and  the  Matabele  tribes, 
whose  subjugation  by  Europeans  has  involved  many  long 
and  bloody  wars.  The  Hottentots  were  yellow-skinned  and 
less  rugged  but  superior  in  social  organization  to  the  third 
race,  the  Bushmen,  who  have  remained  untamable  savages, 
living  in  holes  and  caves.  The  original  home  of  the  Bantu 
tribes  was  in  Central  Africa.  They  had  a  highly  developed 
clan  organization  and  were  migratory  in  habit.  Wherever 
they  moved  they  drove  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen  before 
them.  At  the  time  of  the  Dutch  settlement  in  South  Africa 
the  Bantus  had  moved  down  from  the  north  and,  roughly 
speaking,  occupied  the  districts  now  known  as  Matabele- 
land,  Bechuanaland,  the  Boer  Republics,  Swaziland  and 
Zululand.  The  Hottentots  going  before  them  occupied  the 
coast  and  the  best  grazing  portions  of  Natal  and  Cape  Colony. 

(I) 
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It  was  thus  the  Hottentots  with  whom  the  Dutch  first  came 
in  contact. 

After  establishing  a  port  of  call  at  the  Cape  in  1652,  the 
Dutch  purchased  a  large  strip  of  land  from  the  natives, 
whom  they  found  to  be  a  roving,  desultory  people  with 
little  capacity  except  for  loafing  and  minding  cattle.  Their 
chief  characteristics  were  cunning  and  an  inordinate  habit 
of  stealing.  "They  ran  ofi"  with  the  sailors'  clothes  dry- 
ing on  the  shore;  they  took  the  iron  chains  from  the  plow 
lying  for  repairs  before  the  blacksmith's  shop;  they  laid 
hold  of  the  children  in  order  to  tear  the  buttons  from 
their  clothes.  The  commander  found  it  necessary  to  issue 
more  than  one  proclamation  warning  workmen  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  over  their  arms  and  their  picks  and  shovels."* 
After  the  Dutch  began  to  farm,  stealing  took  the  form  of 
"  cattle  lifting. "  The  natives,  finding  cattle  roving  about 
unguarded,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  drive  them 
away.  This  habit  of  stealing  has  been  a  chief  cause  of  the 
hostility  which  still  prevails  between  the  white  and  black 
races  in  South  Africa.  Owing  largely  to  it,  contact  between 
the  races  has  always  led  to  a  struggle,  and  colonization  has 
resulted  in  the  subjugation  or  the  extermination  of  native 
tribes. 

The  advent  of  the  English  in  South  Africa  simply  added 
a  third  contestant  to  the  two  that  were  already  stuggling  for 
supremacy.  The  Dutch  had  come  to  the  country  with  tra- 
ditions and  ideals  very  similar  to  those  of  the  English. 
They  were  accustomed  to  commercial  and  industrial  occu- 
pations and  to  self-government.  In  the  new  country,  how- 
ever, they  came  under  the  influence  of  a  new  environment. 
Here  the  resources  at  hand  were  largely  agricultural,  and 
this  condition  took  the  colonists  from  the  town  and  trans- 
formed them  into  ' '  Boers  ' '  or  farmers.  The  political  con- 
ditions were  also  different  from  those  of  the  mother  coun- 
try.   The  East  India  Company,  by  which  the  colony  was 

•I,ucns,  vol  Iv,  p.  38,  et  seq. 
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controlled,  was  a  close  corporation.  The  governor  was  the 
servant  of  a  trading  company  and  had  arbitrary  power. 
Under  these  circumstances  there  grew  up  a  division  of 
interests  between  traders  and  soldiers  at  the  port  and  the 
agricultural  colonists;  beyond  the  town  there  had  grown 
up  a  farmer  community,  having  all  the  instincts  of  its  lib- 
erty-loving, self-protecting  Dutch  ancestry,  accentuated  by 
rural  conditions.  So  far  did  these  farmers  grow  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  mercantile  and  soldier  classes  that  they 
moved  away  into  upper  Stellenboch  and  Graaf-Reinet  to 
avoid  the  laws  of  the  port. 

When  the  fortunes  of  European  warfare  gave  Cape  Colony 
to  the  English,  they  came  as  soldiers  and  traders  as  well  as 
the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Dutch.*  Moreover,  the 
English  made  the  mistake  of  setting  up  the  same  form  of 
government  as  that  employed  by  the  trading  company 
against  which  the  Boers  had  already  rebelled.  It  was  arbi- 
trary in  the  extreme,  no  provision  being  made  for  popular 
consultation  or  conciliation.  The  voice  of  the  governor  was 
law.f  Against  him,  resistance  was  treason.  Dutch  tradi- 
tions and  customs  were  violated.  The  Hottentots  were 
armed  and  made  to  do  military  service  against  the  Dutch, J 
and  this  led  to  a  slave  insurrection.§  Their  religion  was 
interfered  with,  the  governor  assuming  control  over  their 
churches.  1 1  Their  land  tenure  was  altered  without  their 
consent,  and  against  their  wishes.^  The  court  system  was 
changed,  abolishing  the  Heenreden  and  the  Landdrost,  the 
only  institutions  remaining  in  which  the  Dutch  had  repre- 
sentatives.    English  was  made  the  official  language,**  and 

*  The  English  first  took  possession  at  the  Cape  in  1795.  In  1803  they  resigned  in 
favor  of  the  Stadtholder,  but  took  possession  again  in  1806,  and  in  the  settlement 
of  i8i4the  Cape  was  formally  ceded  to  Great  Britain. 

t  Theal,  vol.  iii,  pp.  134,  277. 

X  Theal,  vol.  iii,  pp.  iz,  40,  88,  1S6,  218,  373. 

§  Theal,  vol.  iii,  pp.  43,  137;  Lucas,  vol.  iv,  p.  98. 

I  Theal,  vol.  iii,  pp.  33,  61,  75,  258. 

%  Theal,  vol.  iii,  p.  167. 

••  Theal,  vol.  iii,  p.  242. 
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those  who  could  not  speak  English  were  debarred  from  the 
right  to  sit  as  jurors.*  This  utter  disregard  for  Dutch  feel- 
ing is  reflected  in  the  instructions  regarding  the  settlement 
of  the  east  borders  of  Cape  Colony  in  1831.  These  directed 
that  grants  of  land  be  made  to  ' '  respectable  settlers, ' '  but 
by  the  same  instructions  it  appeared  that  the  English  and 
the  Hottentots  were  the  only  ones  to  be  allowed  to  settle,  f 
Slavery  was  also  a  cause  of  great  irritation,  of  misrepresen- 
tation and  misunderstanding.;}:  Slavery  had  a  less  firm  hold 
on  the  Cape  Colony  than  on  other  slave-holding  countries, 
as  the  chief  form  of  industry  there  made  it  less  profit- 
able. On  the  second  of  October,  1826,  there  was  a  meeting 
of  slave-holders  in  Graaf-Reinet,  at  which  resolutions  were 
passed  favoring  a  gradual  emancipation. §  They  proposed 
that  all  children  of  slaves  should  be  free  at  birth.  By  this 
method  the  institution  would  have  become  extinct  with  a 
single  generation,  the  labor  system  would  have  sustained  no 
shock  and  the  slave  owners  would  have  suffered  no  immedi- 
ate loss.  These  resolutions  were  accepted  by  the  people 
throughout  the  colony  as  a  reasonable  basis  for  the  extinction 
of  slavery.  With  such  tardy  measures  abolitionist  agitators 
were  not  content,  and  the  government  was  persuaded  to  pass 
a  law  providing  for  immediate  emancipation.  ||  According 
to  the  reports  of  the  government  agents,  the  slaves  in  the 
colony  were  valued  at  three  million  pounds  sterling.^  It 
-was  provided  that  the  colonists  should  be  paid  about  one- 
third  of  this  amount  in  3^  per  cent  consols.  News  of  this 
decision,  says  Theal,**  "created  a  panic  greater  than  any 
€ver  known  before  in  South  Africa.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  late  slaves  were  mortgaged  to  the  various  institutions  for 
lending,  and  the   mortgage    bonds  invariably  contained  a 

*  Theal,  vol.  iii.  p.  336,  242,  259. 

t  Lucus,  vol.  iv,  p.  154. 

J  As  to  the  treatment  of  .slaves,  see  Theal,  vol.  iii,  pp.  407-4IS. 

i  Theal,  vol.  iii,  pp.  413-14. 

•I  Theal,  vol.  iii,  pp.  416-19. 

1  l,ucus,  vol.  iv,  p.  146. 

**  Theal,  vol.  iii,  pp.  422-23. 
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accusers.*  Lord  D'Urban,  who,  as  governor,  had  obtained 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  conditions  in  the  colony,  in  an 
address  to  the  home  government  characterized  the  Boers  as 
"  a  brave,  patient,  industrious,  orderly  and  religious  people, 
the  cultivators,  the  defenders  and  the  tax  contributors  of 
the  colony,  "t  The  home  government,  however,  would  hear 
nothing  favorable  to  the  colonists.  Every  settler,  Briton 
and  Boer,  was  deeply  incensed.  Englishmen  sought  remedy 
in  endeavoring  to  prove  that  the  judgment  of  the  home  gov- 
ernment was  wrong.  The  Boer,  however,  having  his  defence 
of  his  home  and  of  British  sovereignty  turned  against  him, 
in  addition  to  all  the  other  calumnies  and  injuries  from 
which  he  had  suffered,  felt  driven  to  leave  the  land  of  his 
birth  and  seek  refuge  in  the  veldt. 

The  way  for  the  "  Great  Trek  "  was  partly  prepared  by 
a  recent  Zulu  invasion,  which  had  swept  the  native  tribes 
from  the  great  plain  north  of  the  Orange  River.  So  thor- 
oughly had  the  country  been  depopulated  that  a  man  could 
travel  on  horseback  for  days  without  seeing  a  habitation. 
The  Boers  decided  to  go  out  into  this  open  wilderness  and 
get  away  from  British  authority,  to  go  where  they  could  live 
in  peace  and  honor.  J  Across  the  Orange  permission  to  settle 
was  gladly  given  by  the  smaller  tribes  in  exchange  for 
promises  of  protection  against  invasions  by  the  Zulus  and 
Matabeles.  In  1836  the  Boers  made  overtures  to  Dingaan, 
the  Zulu  chief,  for  permisson  to  settle  in  that  part  of  Natal 

♦Theal,  vol.  iv,  pp.  60-67. 

tTheal,  vol.  iv,  pp.  83-84. 

J  They  did  not  go,  however,  without  consulting  the  Cape  authorities.  The  gor- 
ernor  declared  that  he  "  could  see  no  means  of  stopping  emigration  except  by 
persuasion  and  attending  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  farmers."  The 
Attorney-General,  Mr.  A.  Oliphant,  said  that  "  it  seemed  next  to  impossible  to 
prevent  persons  passing  out  of  the  colony  by  laws  in  force  or  by  any  which  could 
be  framed."  Captain  Storckenstorm  replied  to  the  inhabitants  of  Uitenhage  prov- 
ince that  he  "was  not  aware  of  any  law  which  prevented  any  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  from  leaving  his  dominions  and  settling  in  another  country,  and  such  a 
law,  if  it  did  exist,  would  be  tyrannical  and  oppressive."  After  such  representa- 
tions, the  Boers  thought  themselves  free  to  go,  and  openly  published  their  inten- 
tion of  going  out  and  setting  up  a  separate  government.  (See  Proclamation.) 
Theal,  vol.  iv,  pp.  89-90.) 
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which  had  been  depopulated  by  Tshaka's  invasion  in  1820. 
Dingaan  received  them  with  tokens  of  friendship.  A  few 
English  traders  had  secured  a  grant  of  one  hundred  square 
miles  of  land  about  Port  Natal.  From  time  to  time  they 
had  asked  for  British  protection,  but  had  as  often  been 
refused.  When  Reteif,  the  leader  of  the  Boers,  made  his 
purpose  known  to  them  he  was  met  with  every  encourage- 
ment. On  his  return  he  brought  his  settlers  up  into  the 
Drakensberg,  w^here  they  encamped,  while  Reteif,  with 
about  sixty  of  his  men,  visited  Dingaan  at  his  kraal  to  make 
final  arrangements.  They  were  again  received  with  every 
appearance  of  cordiality,  an  agreement  was  prepared  by  a 
missionary  living  with  the  Zulus  and  signed.  The  Boer 
companj^  was  then  asked  to  join  in  a  feast,  and  while  they 
were  seated  unarmed  before  the  king  they  were  seized  and 
hurried  away  to  be  cruelly  murdered.*  The  Zulu  warriors 
then  fell  upon  the  immigrants  in  the  mountains,  where  some 
three  hundred  others  w^ere  massacred.  Thus  began  the  war 
between  the  natives  and  the  Dutch  in  Natal.  The  Boers 
hurried  into  laager,  they  formed  commandos,  others  joined 
them  from  the  Orange  valley;  a  fearful  war  was  waged; 
finally  (1838)  at  Blood  River  a  decisive  battle  was  fought, 
in  which  some  three  thousand  Zulus  were  killed.  A  year 
later  a  brother  of  Dingaan,  Panda  by  name,  succeeded  him 
as  chief  of  the  Zulus,  and  entered  into  alliance  with  the 
Dutch  farmers.  The  traders  at  the  port  had  fled  at  the 
beginning  of  hostilities,  and  though  later  some  of  them  ven- 
tured back  they  all  ceded  their  rights  to  the  Dutch.  The 
emigrant  farmers  became  supreme  from  St.  I^ucia  Bay  to  the 
gate  of  St.  John.  The  first  formal  organization  of  govern- 
ment among  them  was  in  1836.  In  June,  1837,  a  volksraad 
was  elected  to  enact  w'hat  simple  laws  were  necessary,  and 
Pieter  Retief  was  placed  at  the  head.  In  1840  the  Boers 
opened  negotiations  with  the  governor  at  the  Cape  to  secure 

*  For  the  details  of  this  cold-blooded  massacre  we  are  indebted  to  the  accounts 
■of  the  missionary  who  was  compelled  to  witness  it. 
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recognition  of  their  independence.  But  the  end  of  their 
trouble  was  not  yet.  The  bonds  of  British  allegiance  still 
hung  over  them. 

In  July,  1838,  Governor  Napier  issued  a  proclamation 
inviting  the  Dutch  to  return  to  Cape  Colony  with  a  promise 
that  their  grievances  would  be  redressed  and  intimated 
that  at  his  leisure  he  would  take  possession  of  the  port  of 
Natal.*  In  the  following  November  he  sent  a  detachment 
of  troops  to  Natal  and  asked  the  home  government  to  sup- 
port his  action.  This,  however,  the  government  refused  to 
do,  so  a  short  time  afterward  the  troops  were  withdrawn.! 
Matters  drifted  on  four  years  longer,  the  English  neither 
consenting  to  recognize  the  immigrants  as  an  independent 
people  nor  assuming  to  take  control.  Then  ships  began  to 
stop  at  Port  Natal  to  trade;  in  the  spring  of  1842  an  Ameri- 
can ship  called,  and  soon  after  a  Dutch  vessel.  When 
knowledge  of  these  facts  reached  Capetown,  a  British  troop 
was  again  sent  to  occupy  the  port.  J  In  April,  1843,  the 
British  Government  definitely  declared  Natal  to  be  English 
territory.  After  several  protests  from  the  Boers,  backed  up, 
however,  by  little  open  resistance.  Natal  and  all  the  country 
which  the  emigrant  farmers  had  won  was  left  to  the  British. 
The  liberty-loving  Dutchman  was  again  thwarted  in  his 
hopes  and  ambitions;  rather  than  live  under  the  rule  of 
those  whom  he  considered  his  oppressors,  he  retraced  his 
steps  to  the  dusty  plains  of  the  interior.  § 

From  here  the  Dutch  continued  to  send  up  petitions  for 
the  recognition  of  their  independence,  but  only  refusals  and 
delays  resulted.  Conflicts  ensued  between  Boers  and  Brit- 
ish. Sentences  of  outlawry  were  pronounced  upon  Boer 
leaders  and  afterward  withdrawn.  Finally,  because  of  the 
expense   of    maintaining   government    over  them  and   the 


•  I^iicus,  vol.  iv,  p.  200. 
t  Lucus,  vol.  iv,  p.  201. 
J  Lucus,  vol.  vi,  p.  202 
2  IjUcus,  vol.  vi,  pp.  204-208. 
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utter  worthlessness  of  the  territory  they  occupied  to  the 
British,  and  of  a  change  in  English  political  thought,  the 
Boers  were  granted  the  independence  for  which  they  had  so 
long  struggled.  In  1852*  the  "emigrant  farmers  beyond 
the  Vaal ' '  were  conceded  ' '  the  right  to  govern  and  manage 
their  own  affairs,  and  to  govern  themselves  without  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen's  govern- 
ments." In  1854  Her  Majesty  renounced  all  dominion  and 
sovereignty  over  the  Orange  River  Territory,  and  specifi- 
cally provided  that  "  the  British  Government  has  no  alliance 
whatever  with  any  chiefs  or  tribes  to  the  northward  of  the 
Orange  River,  except  with  Adam  Kok,  the  Griqua  Chief. f 
Such  is  the  history  of  the  first  period  in  the  struggle  between 
Boer  and  Briton.  Henceforth  the  dealings  between  the  two 
peoples  fall  within  the  realm  of  international  law. 

By  the  conventions  of  1852  and  1854  two  important  rela- 
tions were  established.  In  the  first  place,  the  Boer  people 
were  absolved  from  their  allegiance  as  British  subjects  and 
recognized  as  an  independent  nation.  In  the  second  place, 
stipulations  were  made  which  established  what  is  now  known 
as  the  sphere  of  influence  of  Great  Britain  in  South  Africa. 
By  the  Sand  River  Convention  (1852)  it  was  agreed  that  no 
encroachments  should  be  made  by  Her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment on  the  territory  north  of  the  Vaal  River.  There  was 
also  a  written  statement  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  com- 
missioners that  the  British  Government  should  have  no 
authority  north  of  the  Orange  River,  west  of  the  point  where 
the  Vaal  flowed  into  it.  J  This,  however,  was  a  separate 
memorandum  and  was  not  sent  with  the  convention  to  the 
higher  authorities  for  ratification.  By  the  Bloemfontein 
Convention  (1854)  the  British  Government  disclaimed  any 
relations  whatever  with  any  native  chiefs  or  tribes  north  of 
the  Orange  River  except  with  Adam  Kok,  the  chief  of  the 

•state  Papers,  vol.  liv,  p.  1112. 
t  State  Papers,  vol.  Ivi,  p.  328. 
t  Theal,  vol.  v,  p.  15. 
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' '  Griquas. ' '  The  same  year  they  disclaimed  any  relations 
with  him*  and  he  sold  to  the  Free  State  all  sovereign  rights 
of  his  clan  to  the  territory  north  of  the  Orange.f  All  inter- 
national relations,  therefore,  were  established  on  a  basis  of 
complete  good  feeling  between  the  races. 

The  history  of  South  Africa  since  1854  hinges  upon  four 
important  events,  viz.:  (i)  The  Basuto  wars,  (2)  the  dis- 
covery of  diamonds  near  the  confluence  of  the  Orange  and 
the  Vaal,  (3)  the  assumption  of  British  sovereignty  in 
1877,  (4)  th^  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Witwatersrand  in 
1885.  The  events  associated  with  these  leading  facts  con- 
stitute distinctive  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Boer 
Republics. 

After  the  emigrant  farmers  had  driven  out  the  Matabele, 
who  had  crowded  down  upon  them  from  the  north,  they 
enjoyed  a  few  months  of  peace.  Moshesh,  the  chief  of  the 
Basutos,  was  friendly.!  It  was  arranged  between  him  and 
the  Boers  that  he  and  his  people  should  occupy  a  territory 
between  the  Caledon  and  the  Orange,  and  in  this  wa}-  the 
Orange  Territory  was  divided  between  Boer  and  savage  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both.  The  war  spirit  of  the  Zulu  had 
been  temporarily  crushed  in  Natal.  Gradually,  however, 
the  Basutos  grew  restless;  they  did  not  like  the  restraint  of 
settled  boundaries.  They  were  a  stalwart  race,  fierce  in 
battle,  well  organized  in  clans,  their  fighting  men  outnum- 
bering the  Boers  ten  to  one.  Moshesh  was  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary ability,  and  while  he  was  desirous  of  humoring  his 
chieftains,  he  did  not  wash  to  appear  to  be  the  aggressor  for 
fear  of  enlisting  the  co-operation  of  the  Cape  colonists  with 
the  Free  Staters;  he,  therefore,  allowed  the  border  chiefs  to 
irritate  the  Boers  by  making  incursions  across  the  boundary 
and  driving  off  the  cattle.g  Each  incursion  of  this  kind 
was  followed   by   protests,  by  demands  for   restitution  of 

•  Theal,  vol.  v,  pp.  8-9. 

t  Theal,  vol.  v,  p.  93. 

I  He  had  been  an  ally  of  the  Boers  against  the  English. 

g  Theal,  v,  pp.  10,  50,  98,  loi. 
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property  and  punishment  of  offenders.  Each  demand  was 
met  by  promises  but  no  steps  were  taken  to  carry  these  into 
effect  and  no  effort  was  made  to  prevent  subsequent  raids. 
Matters  went  on  from  bad  to  worse  till  the  relations  between 
Boers  and  Basutos  became  strained  almost  to  breaking.  At 
the  same  time  Moshesh  was  making  representations  to  the 
Cape  authorities  to  enlist  their  sympathy.  But  Governor 
Grey  had  agents  watching  the  Basuto  and  found  that 
Moshesh  was  playing  double;  he  found  that  at  the  time  the 
great  chief  was  making  overtures  of  friendship  he  was  try- 
ing to  stir  up  a  war  in  Natal.*  He  hoped  to  engage  the 
Cape  forces  there,  while  he  and  his  warriors  swept  the 
Orange  Free  State. 

Finding  that  they  could  not  secure  reparation  the  Boers 
finally  sent  a  commando  after  the  Border  clans  to  recover 
the  cattle  stolen  and  the  first  Basuto  war  (1856)  was  begun. 
It  was  a  life  and  death  struggle  for  the  Boers.  They  could 
withstand  the  attacks  of  the  blacks  when  in  laager  but  could 
not  conquer  them  or  stop  their  raids.  They  could  drive 
them  from  the  open  plains  but  they  could  not  cope  with 
them  in  the  mountains.  For  months  this  conflict  raged  with 
fearful  results.  The  Cape  governor  finally  offered  to  act  as 
mediatorf  and  an  armistice  was  declared.  An  adjustment 
was  then  made,  by  which  boundaries  were  definitely  marked 
off  and  mutual  promises  exchanged  for  the  adjustment  of 
future  claims.  Again  was  a  short-lived  peace  disrupted  by 
similar  raids.  Demands,  broken  promises  and  reprisals  were 
followed  by  a  second  Basuto  war.|  This  time  the  Boers 
were  better  prepared;  they  forced  the  Basuto  to  make  a 
peace,  by  which  the  natives  agreed  to  become  subjects  of 
the  Boer  State. §  Moshesh,  however,  found  his  chiefs  dis- 
satisfied with  this  arrangement  and  a  third  war  broke  out,|| 

•Theal,  v,  p.  21. 

t  Theal,  v,  p.  22. 

I  Theal,  v,  pp.  99-105. 
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iu  which  the  Boers  had  all  but  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
Basutos  to  submission.*  Before  the  beginning  of  the  war 
Moshesh  had  made  overtures  to  the  Cape  for  his  people  to 
become  British  subjects,  but  the  government  refused  to  treat 
with  them  or  to  become  responsible  for  their  acts.  Now 
Moshesh  begged  the  governor  to  extend  British  protection. 
The  governor  found  that  he  would  be  supported  by  the  home 
government  and  accepted  the  proposal.  In  the  midst  of  the 
campaign,  when  success  to  the  Boers  was  almost  within 
reach,  the  governor  notified  them  to  desist  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  attacking  British  subjects.  The  Free 
Staters  were  outraged.  They  protested,  but  all  in  vain.  A 
treaty  was  forced  upon  them  by  which  the  boundaries  of 
Basutoland  were  re-established,  not  at  the  place  where  they 
stood  before  the  war,  but  so  as  to  include  much  land  that 
tiie  Basuto  had  previously  ceded.  When  the  boundaries 
were  settled,  Basutoland  was  annexed  to  and  made  a  part 
of  the  imperial  realm,  t 

The  first  diplomatic  contest  was  over.  The  British  had 
crossed  the  Orange,  and  the  Boer  was  left  with  the  feeling 
of  bitterness  which  comes  from  the  conviction  of  having 
been  the  victim  of  adjudication  by  superior  force. 

A  short  time  after  the  final  adjustment  of  Basuto  affairs, 
diamonds  were  discovered  on  some  of  the  Boer  farms,  north 
of  the  Orange,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Vaal.  As  above  stated, 
Adam  Kok,  the  only  chief  with  whom  the  British  had 
claimed  any  relation,  had  disapproved  of  the  arrangement 
made  for  him  by  Sir  George  Clark  in  1854.!  Later,  recog- 
nizing his  dependence  on  the  English,  he  tried  to  open 
negotiations,  but,  being  informed  that  it  was  too  late,§  he 
sold  the  sovereign  rights  of  himself  and  clan  to  the  Orange 
Free  State.  ||     His  headquarters  had   been   at    Philippolis. 

*  Theal,  v,  pp.  261-66. 
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To  the  west  was  the  Griqua  clan  of  Cornelius  Kok,  and  still 
further  west,  on  the  Orange,  beyond  the  Vaal,  were  Water- 
boer  and  his  Griqua  followers.  In  April,  1854,  the  governor 
of  the  Free  State  recognized  the  territorial  claims  of  Corne- 
lius Kok,*  and,  a  dispute  arising  between  him  and  Water- 
boer  concerning  boundaries,  the  question  was  submitted  to 
arbitration.  The  jurisdiction  of  Cornelius  was  adjudged  to 
be  circumscribed  by  the  Orange  and  the  Vaal  on  the  west,  the 
Modder  River  on  the  north,  and  a  line  subsequently  known 
as  the  Vetberg  line  in  the  east.t  Waterboer's  domain  was 
held  to  be  wholly  to  the  west  of  the  Vaal,  but  did  not  include 
any  part  of  the  lands  afterwards  found  to  be  especially 
valuable  for  diamonds.  It  was  subsequently  agreed  between 
Cornelius  Kok  and  the  Orange  Free  State  that  the  former 
should  enjoy  certain  property,  but  not  sovereign  rights 
north  and  east  of  the  Vetberg  line,  t  After  diamonds  were 
discovered,  a  flood  of  adventurers  poured  into  that  portion 
of  the  country.  The  richest  district,  however,  was  found  to 
be  north  and  east  of  the  Vetburg  line,  and  along  the  Vaal 
north  of  Waterboer's  recognized  territor3^  With  the  influx 
of  diamond  diggers,  the  Free  State  made  provision  for  the 
government  of  the  territory  south  of  the  Vaal,  and  the 
Transvaal  Republic  made  similar  provision  for  that  to  the 
north. §  The  Griqua  chief,  Waterboer,  however,  opposed 
the  claim  of  the  Orange  Free  State  on  the  ground  of  an 
arrangement  which  his  father  had  made  many  years  before 
with  Adam  Kok.  David  Arnot,  a  missionary,  urged  the 
claims  of  the  native  Batlapius  and  Barolongs  to  that  portion 
of  the  diamond  district  north  of  the  Vaal.  Waterboer,  like 
Moshesh,  invited  the  intervention  of  the  Queen,  with  the 
result  that  British  sovereignty  was  proclaimed  over  that 
portion  of  the  diamond  district  claimed  by  the  Orange  Free 
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State.*  The  British  held  possession  under  protest  t  till 
1876,  when  the  matter  was  settled  by  a  Convention  in  which 
the  British  Government  agreed  to  pay  the  Orange  Free  State 
;^90,ooo  as  compensation  for  its  assumption.  J 

The  dispute  between  the  native  tribes  and  the  Transvaal 
finally  culminated  in  an  agreement  to  arbitrate  by  a  tribunal 
of  three.  Arnot,  representing  the  natives,  chose  Campbell, 
the  English  magistrate  in  that  part  of  the  diamond  district 
already  taken  under  British  control  ;§  the  President  of  the 
Transvaal  chose  a  Free  State  Boer;  Vice-Governor  Keate,  of 
Natal,  was  agreed  on  as  the  third.  The  Dutch  did  not 
know  that  there  was  an  understanding  between  the  natives 
and  the  British  at  this  time,  therefore  the  fact  of  having  two 
British  officials  on  the  board  did  not  seem  objectionable  per 
se.  The  award  gave  the  whole  district  to  the  natives,  who 
thereupon  transferred  it  to  the  British.  The  Volksraad 
refused  to  ratify  the  award  on  the  ground  of  the  lack  of 
authority  in  the  President  to  make  a  final  determination,  and 
for  the  further  reason  that  there  was  a  secret  understanding 
which  would  make  Mr.  Keate  an  interested  party.  |1  The 
adjustment,  however,  was  sufficient  to  give  the  English  pos- 
session, and,  though  later  treaties  relinquished  much  of  the 
territory,  no  part  of  the  diamond  district  was  given  up. 

Popular  sentiment  in  the  republics  was  now  at  the  boiling 
point.  It  was  only  on  account  of  the  oppressive  sense  of 
weakness  on  the  part  of  the  Boers  that  hostilities  were 
averted.  Protests  availed  nothing.  They  could  not  hope 
to  wage  war  succesfullj' with  Great  Britain,  and  could  only 
endure  what  they  esteemed  to  be  wrongs  forced  upon  them 
by  a  more  powerful  nation.  The  charges  formulated  by 
the  Boers  against  the  English  were  as  follows:  (i)  Interfer- 
ence  on   behalf  of  the  Basuto,  Moshesh;  (2)  interference 
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between  them  and  the  Griqua  captain,  Waterboer,  with  a 
design  of  acquiring  the  territory  in  which  the  diamond  fields 
were  situated;  (3)  interference  between  them  and  the  Bantu 
tribes;  (4)  the  appointment  of  magistrates  and  stationing  of 
police  on  the  Vaal;  (5)  the  dismemberment  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  and  the  appropriation  of  its  territory;  (6)  the 
stoppage  of  ammunition  to  the  Orange  Free  State;  (7)  the 
open  and  undisguised  sale  of  guns  and  ammunition  to  the 
blacks.*  But  charges  served  only  to  chafe  their  own  sore- 
ness, and  the  excitement  gradually  quieted  down.  Still  in  the 
Dutchman's  memory  was  the  never-ceasing  sting  of  wrongs 
imavenged. 

The  acquisition  of  Basutoland  had  cut  off  all  possibility 
of  the  Orange  Free  State's  extending  its  eastern  boundary 
to  the  sea.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  northward  move- 
ment of  British  dominion  along  the  coast  that  did  not  stop 
until  it  came  in  contact  with  the  claims  of  the  Portuguese  at 
Delegoa  Bay,  The  acquisition  of  the  diamond  fields,  how- 
ever, was  of  far  greater  importance.  This  opened  a  clear 
field  for  British  enterprise  into  the  whole  interior  of  South 
Africa.  The  diamond  fields  were  a  source  of  incalculable 
wealth,  of  which  it  had  already  availed  itself.  What  was  still 
in  store  for  those  who  would  take  the  risks  of  exploration 
and  undergo  the  hardships  of  prospecting,  the  future  alone 
could  tell.  The  immense  wealth  suddenly  acquired  about 
Kimberley,  was  a  motive  to  adventure  that  carried  fortune 
hunters  into  the  remotest  corners  of  the  dark  continent. 

The  next  find  which  set  the  currents  of  English  migra- 
tion northward  was  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Leydenberg 
district.  This  was  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Transvaal, 
and  was  most  easily  approachable  by  way  of  Delegoa  Bay. 
The  district  did  not  prove  as  rich  as  at  first  anticipated, 
but  it  served  to  carry  quite  a  large  English  contingent 
into  the  republic.  At  this  time  the  Transvaal  Republic 
was  in   a  weak   condition,  politically.!     The  agricultural 

•  Theal,  iv,  p.  372. 

tC,  1748,  p.  103;  C,  1877,  p.  12. 
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Boers  found  themselves  in  the  financial  situation  of  all  new 
agricultural  communities  when  not  financed  and  controlled 
by  older  communities  having  a  large  economic  surplus. 
They  had  been  through  a  paper  money  era  similar  to  that 
through  which  the  United  States  passed  a  half  century 
earlier.  Though  their  country  and  their  political  indepen- 
dence was  to  them  dearer  than  life  itself,  their  institutions 
as  well  as  their  economy  were  in  an  unsatisfactory  state. 
Taxation  was  insufl&cient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  treasury  ; 
complications  with  the  natives  threatened  war,  in  fact,  hos- 
tilities had  begun,  and  for  several  months  a  condition  of 
insecurity  prevailed  in  the  regions  of  the  Leydenberg  gold 
fields.*  This  was  to  imperialists  an  opportunity.  As  a 
result  of  representations  made  to  the  home  government,  Sir 
Theophilus  Shepstone,  a  man  thoroughly  imbued  with 
' '  Greater  Britain  ' '  ideas,  was  made  special  commissioner  to 
inquire  respecting  certain  disturbances  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  territories  adjoining  the  colony  of  Natal. 
Before  leaving  England  he  was  empowered,  by  commission 
from  the  Queen, f  to  annex  all  territories  or  parts  of  terri- 
tories which  were  made  the  subject  of  his  inquiry  if  he 
thought  the  circumstances  justified  such  a  course.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1877,  Shepstone  arrived  at  Pretoria.  His  presence 
there  brought  matters  to  a  climax.  President  Burgers 
pointed  out  that  the  people  had  to  choose  between  radical 
changes  in  their  government,  or  annexation  to  Great  Britain, 
The  Volksraad  took  measures  to  improve  their  financial  con- 
dition and  to  enforce  the  collection  of  taxes.  They  then 
adjourned  for  the  coming  presidential  election.  During  this 
political  campaign  and  the  contention  of  opposing  parties 
involved  therein,  Shepstone  went  out  into  the  Church 
Square  of  the  Boer  capital  and  read  the  proclamation, 
declaring  that  the  Transvaal  Republic  had  become  British 
territory.!      His    proclamation    set    forth,    however,    that 

♦Lucus,  iv,  p.  273;  Pari.  Papers,  Ivii,  p.  479;  C,  3114. 

tC,  1776,  pp.  I,  2. 

t  Lucus,  274;  Accts.  and  Papers,  xlviii,  pp.  333,  34a. 
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* '  the  Transvaal  will  remain  a  separate  government  under 
its  own  laws  and  legislation,  and  that  it  is  the  wish  of  Her 
Most  Gracious  Majesty  that  it  shall  enjoy  the  fullest  legisla- 
tive privileges  compatible  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
country."  The  manifesto  was  artful.  It  contemplated  no 
immediate  change  in  administration;  it  proposed  no  shock 
to  established  political  institutions. 

President  Burgers  made  a  formal  protest  against  annexa- 
tion, but  immediately  retired  to  the  Cape  on  a  pension.* 
The  executive  council,  however,  proclaimed  it  an  act  of 
violence  and  sent  Vice-President  Kruger  and  the  attorney- 
general  as  delegates  to  England  to  plead  their  cause. f  Lord 
Carnarvon  declined  to  reconsider  the  act  of  annexation,  but 
promised  that  Dutch  interests  would  be  fully  considered. 
The  proclamation  purported  to  be  in  response  to  numerous 
addresses,  memorials  and  letters.  J  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  most  of  these  came  from  the  Leydenberg  gold 
fields.  The  avowed  object  of  the  assumption  was  to  protect 
the  British  possessions  from  the  dangers  to  which  they  were 
exposed  by  Dutch  encroachments  on  native  territory  and  to 
reclaim  the  country  from  the  anarchy  prevailing  within. 
Attention  was  especially  called  to  the  imminence  of  a  war 
over  a  long  standing  boundary  dispute  between  the  Boers 
and  the  Zulus. §  Chief  Cetewayo  had  long  been  training 
up  a  large  and  well-organized  army  of  sturdy  celibate 
warriors;  they  had  made  a  regular  practice  of  obtaining 
employment  in  the  diamond  and  gold  fields  and  after  obtain- 
ing arms  and  a  supply  of  ammunition  returning  to  the  Zulu 
ranks;  the  Zulu  forces  were  assembled  in  strength  ready  for 
invasion. II     To  settle  the  boundary  dispute.  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 

•  There  was  no  way  of  explaining  his  action  to  the  Boers  except  that  he  had 
been  bought  and  that  he  was  in  collusion  with  Shepstone. 

t  Many  of  the  Cape  Colony  Colonists  also  protested,  C,  2482,  p.  37. 

X  IrUcus,  iv,  p.  273.     For  evidence,  see  C,  2482. 

gC,  1748,  p.  251.  The  Boers  claimed  a  small  strip  of  territory  which  had  been 
ceded  to  them  by  Pauda,  but  Cetewayo  refused  to  recognize  this  claim.     Cf.  map. 

I  The  territorial  dispute  was  over  a  strip  of  land  that  had  been  ceded  by  the 
Zulu  Chief  Panda,  but  Cetewayo  after  supplanting  Panda  refused  to  recognise  the 
grant. 
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December  ii,  1878,  recognized  most  of  the  Zulu  claims  to 
territory,  but  required  them  to  make  restitution  of  property 
taken  and  to  surrender  offending  marauders.  The  Zulus 
refused  to  comply  and  an  attempt  to  enforce  this  award  by 
fine  brought  on  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Zulus.*  British  arms  were  at  last  successful  and  Zululand 
was  annexed  to  the  Queen's  domain.  War  was  also  pre- 
cipitated with  other  native  tribes  with  the  same  results. 
While  the  British  authorities  controlled  the  Transvaal  they 
reduced  to  subjection  all  of  the  native  tribes  in  whose  behalf 
they  had  assumed  to  take  control  of  the  Boer  government. 
The  Boers  refused  to  fight  under  English  officers;  they 
maintained  that,  since  Great  Britain  had  assumed  to  deal 
with  the  natives,  she  could  fight  her  own  battles.  When 
the  Boer  commissioners  returned  from  London  the  people 
gathered  outside  of  Pretoria  to  hear  their  report  and  having 
heard  it  voted  that  they  would  not  consent  to  British  rule.f 
They  again  urged  their  protestations  against  the  assumption 
of  the  commissioner.  They  asked  that  the  question  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  '■' plebiscite y  The  only  response  was  the  arrest 
of  Boer  leaders  on  the  charge  of  high  treason.  No  hope  of 
amicable  settlement  being  left,  they  finally  resorted  to  arms 
and  took  the  field  against  the  British  authorities  and  at 
Laing's  Nek  and  Majuba  Hill  defeated  the  forces  sent  against 
them.  Fortunately  for  the  Boers,  there  was,  about  this 
time,  a  change  of  sentiment  in  England.  The  wars  which 
had  been  precipitated  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  by  the 
order  of  the  imperialists,  met  with  disapproval  and  the 
liberal  party  gained  in  strength.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
colleagues  made  an  issue  of  this  policy  and  openly  denounced 
it  in  the  parliamentary  campaign.  The  liberals  were  suc- 
cessful, and  though  the  administration  did  not  succeed  in 
preventing  a  conflict  between  the  forces  in  South  Africa,  no 
effort  was  made  to  retrieve  the  loss  or  console  the  imperialist's 

•Lucus,  tv,  p.  80-182  ;  C,  2222. 
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chagrin  at  defeat  in  the  first  contest.  In_.i88i,  a  peace 
was  concluded  *  and  later  a  convention  entered  into  granting 
to  the  Boers  a  qualified  independence  under  the  suzerainty 
of  the  Queen,  t  and,  in  1884,  in  response  to  demands,  further 
concessions  were  made  granting  the  South  African  Republic 
entire  independence,!  except  for  a  right  reserved  by  the 
British  Crown  to  disapprove  of  treaties  made  with  foreign 
powers  within  six  months  after  notice  of  their  negotiation. 

The  fourth  and,  as  current  events  may  prove,  the  last 
epoch  of  Boer  national  history,  begins  with  the  gold  dis- 
coveries of  1885.  Within  a  year,  the  de  Kaap  gold  field  in 
the  east  and  the  Witwatersrand  in  the  south  of  the  South 
African  Republic  disclosed  a  wealth  of  precious  metal  that 
set  the  whole  world  astir.  Adventurers  from  every  land 
flocked  to  Barberton  and  to  Johannesburg  and  within  a  few 
months  two  mining  towns  sprang  up  having  a  population 
exceeding  that  of  the  entire  Boer  State  beside.  Most  of 
these  adventurers  were  British  subjects,  having  an  aversion 
for  burghers  and  burgher  institutions  and  a  strong  attachment 
for  the  government  which,  as  the  Boers  conceived,  had  been 
a  menace  to  their  liberties  since  the  time  when  the  English 
first  set  foot  on  South  African  soil. 

The  naturalization  laws  prior  to  1877  ^^'^  been  liberal. 
"With  the  exception  of  a  few  changes  the  same  liberality  was 
shown  until  after  the  immigration  of  the  gold  seekers.  It 
would  seem  therefore,  that  there  was  no  aversion  to  allowing 
full  rights  of  franchise  to  foreigners  coming  into  their  midst 
until  the  danger  of  ' '  swamping ' '  the  Boer  State  presented 
itself.  For  them  now  to  extend  the  privilege  to  all,  would 
be  to  hand  over  the  reins  of  government  to  ' '  aliens  ' '  who 
had  few  interests  in  common  with  themselves — to  those  who, 
as  the  Boers  thought,  had  come  only  to  grow  rich  and  then 
return   to   their  old    homes.      The   government   therefore 

•C,  3114,  pp.  48,  58. 
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thought  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  fix  a  time  condition  such  as 
would  insure  permanence  in  residence,  permanence  in  sym- 
pathy and  interest — conditions  such  as  would  secure  stability 
of  government  based  on  the  welfare  of  those  who  would 
make  the  South  African  Republic  their  permanent  home. 
Laws  were  passed  which  required  fifteen  years'  continuous 
residence  before  the  full  franchise  could  be  obtained.* 

This  provision  would,  in  all  probability,  have  provoked 
little  opposition  had  it  not  been  for  the  entire  difference  in 
economic  interests  of  the  "aliens  "  and  the  farmer  Boers. 
As  already  indicated,  the  Transvaal,  till  this,  had  been 
hampered  by  a  paucity  of  capital.  The  self-sustaining 
agricultural  calling  of  its  people,  while  sufficient  for  the 
maintenence  of  the  individual,  left  little  margin  for  the 
support  of  a  highly  organized  government.  Public  finances 
had  been  in  a  bad  way  and  this  was  one  of  the  reasons 
assigned  for  the  assumption  of  British  control  in  1877;  a 
better  financial  scheme  had  been  one  of  the  conditions 
prerequisite  to  the  settlements  of  1881  and  1884,  whereby 
the  government  was  again  surrendered  to  the  burghers.  The 
enormous  production  of  gold,  the  increase  in  commerce 
following  the  sudden  influx  of  population,  the  enlarged 
demand  for  explosives  were  conditions  making  an  adequate 
revenue  possible.  A  tariff  was  laid  on  imports  and  a  tax 
was  placed  on  the  mines.  After  the  Cape  government  had 
refused  to  supply  ammunition,  the  Volksraad  had  provided 
a  factory  of  its  own.  This  was  a  government  monopoly  at 
first  but  later  was  turned  over  to  a  chartered  company  which 
was  required  to  ^ay  an  excise.  As  fiscal  measures  these 
methods  were  remarkably  productive,  but  in  proportion  as 
they  were  productive  of  revenue  they  were  a  charge  on  the 
industry  of  the  countrj'.  Most  of  the  burdens  fell  on  the 
aliens.  The  farmers  and  cattle  raisers  purchased  compara- 
tively little  on  which  tariff  duties  were  levied;  they  did  not 

•  In  1881,  the  franchise  was  granted  after  two  j'ears'  residence.     In  18S5,  the  time 
was  extended  to  five  years.    In  I887,  a  fifteen  years'  residence  was  required. 
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seriously  feel  the  tariff  burden.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  lived  in  the  towns  could  not  get  supplies  enough  from 
the  country  and  had  to  rely  largely  on  imports.  The  situa- 
tion in  this  respect  was  quite  similar  to  that  in  England 
before  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  and  heavy  tariff  duties; 
it  seemed  to  the  Outlander  townsman  quite  as  insufferable. 
The  other  forms  of  taxation  fell  largely  on  the  capitalist. 
The  amount  which  the  dynamite  monopolj'  charged  for 
explosives  took  a  large  item  of  profits  out  of  mining  and 
many  of  the  low  grade  workings  were  thus  rendered 
impractical.  Then  there  was  the  tax  on  the  mines;  this  was 
not  in  itself  exorbitant  (five  per  cent  on  income  and  two  and 
one-half  per  cent  on  leases)  but  when  added  to  the  tribute 
paid  to  the  dynamite  monopoly  and  the  tariff  on  chemicals, 
machinery,  etc.,  it  was  a  source  of  great  irritation.  The 
most  objectionable  feature  was,  that,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  aliens  were  made  to  contribute  most  of  the  revenue, 
while  for  it  they  received  little  or  no  return.  They  asked 
for  public  improvements  in  their  new  cities  but  could  not 
obtain  adequate  appropriations.  The  Boer  government 
seemed  to  be  deaf  to  all  their  claims. 

While  within  the  Transvaal  there  was  growing  discontent, 
matters  were  so  shaping  themselves  without  as  to  still  further 
complicate  the  situation.  The  idea  of  a  Confederation  of  Brit- 
ish South  Africa  and  the  extension  of  the  British  sphere  to  the 
Zambezi,  had  long  been  the  dream  of  imperialists,  and  the 
ruling  classes  at  the  Cape  had  persistently  urged  this  upon 
the  home  government.  It  was  the  hope  of  realizing  such  a 
dream  that  had  inspired  Lord  Carnarvon,  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  conservatives  in  power  in  1877, 
to  bring  the  Transvaal  under  British  rule.  After  the  con- 
solidation of  the  diamond  companies,  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes 
became  the  imperialist  leader  in  South  Africa  and  marshaled 
behind  him  all  the  corporate  interests  and  combined  influence 
of  his  many  associates.  The  Boer  Republics  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  success  of  imperialistic  enterprise.      Then  too   the 
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"  scramble  for  Africa,"  which  began  with  the  efforts  of  the 
King  of  Belgium  to  consolidate  the  native  tribes  of  central 
Africa  under  Belgian  rule  and  which  resulted  in  the  carving 
out  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  the  assertion  of  German  protection 
over  Damaraland  and  Namaqueland,  and  the  joint  effort  of 
European  powers  to  check  the  British  sphere  all  lent  zest  to 
ambition  and  brought  the  English  popular  mind  into  temper 
for  concerted  action.  Under  such  circumstances  the  ' '  little 
England  "  party  lost  its  standing  and  an  imperial  policy- 
gained  fullest  support. 

"With  such  an  atmosphere  surrounding  the  Transvaal  the 
grievances  of  the  ' '  aliens  ' '  within  could  not  long  be  disre- 
garded without  serious  trouble.  Those  in  control  of  the 
mines  were  of  the  same  ilk  as  those  who  were  seeking  to 
extend  British  dominion  and  any  form  of  British  control  was 
to  them  more  to  be  desired  than  the  rule  of  the  agricultural 
Boers;  those  in  control  of  the  diamond  district,  Bechuanaland 
and  Rhodesia,  were  ever  willing  and  anxious  to  bring  the 
republic  under  the  political  and  economic  system  of  which 
they  were  the  South  African  managers.  The  first  fruit  of 
this  situation  was  a  conspiracy  between  the  political  and 
economic  managers  of  British  South  Africa  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  "  alien  "  malcontents  of  the  South  African  Republic 
on  the  other.  The  untimely  capture  of  Dr.  Jameson  and 
his  six  hundred  British  regulars,  together  with  the  prompt 
measures  taken  to  prevent  co-operation  between  "aliens" 
within  and  "  aliens  "  without,  forced  the  British  Government 
either  to  openly  admit  its  complicity  in  and  give  sanction  to 
a  disreputable  plot  to  overthrow  the  South  African  Republic 
and  bring  it  under  British  rule,  or  to  disavow  the  acts  of  its 
officers. 

This  frustration  of  clandestine  enterprise  gave  to  effort  a 
new  direction.  A  peaceful  revolution  was  now  planned,  hav- 
ing its  forces  organized  under  the  "  National  League."  In 
a  manifesto  the  grievances  of  the  Outlanders  were  formulated 
and  published,  and  a  campaign  begun  to  obtain  the  support 
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of  popular  opinion.  The  Boers  looked  upon  this  organiza- 
tion as  a  menace  and  it  accomplished  little  in  the  way  of 
redress.  Finally'  the  union  appealed  to  the  Queen.  A  peti- 
tion was  sent  up  containing  over  21,000  names  asking  for 
British  intervention  in  their  behalf.*  The  grievances  com- 
plained of  by  the  "common"  Outlanders  were:  (i)  the 
excessive  tariff  on  articles  of  domestic  consumption;  (2)  the 
lack  of  proper  water  supply,  sanitation,  etc.,  in  Johannes- 
burg; (3)  the  preferment  of  the  Dutch  language;  (4)  reli- 
gious favoritism;  (5)  oppressive  police  surveillance  and  lack 
of  protection.  The  conditions  of  special  grievance  to  the  capi- 
talists were:  (i)  the  dynamite  monopoly;  (2)  the  tariff  on 
machinery,  chemicals,  etc.;  (3)  the  tax  on  the  mines.  The 
corrective  measures  advocated  by  the  National  League  were: 
(i)  an  equitable  franchise  law  and  fair  representation;  (2) 
a  constitution  which  should  be  framed  by  competent  persons 
selected  by  representatives  of  the  whole  people;  (3)  respon- 
sibility to  the  legislature  of  the  heads  of  the  great  depart- 
ments; (4)  an  efl&cient  civil  service  with  adequate  provisions 
for  pay  and  pensions;  (5)  the  removal  of  religious  disabili- 
ties; (6)  liberal  education  and  the  equality  of  the  Dutch  and 
English  languages;  (7)  free  trade  in  South  African  products. 
It  was  to  secure  these  reforms  that  the  British  Government 
sought  to  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  republic. 

The  Boer  authorities  urged  that  such  intervention  would 
be  wholly  unwarranted,  and  not  only  contrary  to  interna- 
national  law  but  also  contrary  to  express  treaty  stipulations; 
that  they  were  willing  to  do  what  was  reasonable  and  just, 
but  that  the  demands  were  excessive  and  unreasonable. 
They  urged  that  they  could  not  be  expected  to  immediately 
enfranchise  the  aliens  nor  so  change  the  constitution  as  to 

*  While  the  "  national  union"  was  appealing  to  the  crown  for  aid,  another  party 
was  attempting  a  solution  of  the  trouble  through  Pretoria.  Believing  in  the 
ability  of  the  people  to  cope  with  the  difficulty,  a  counter  petition  was  sent  up 
from  Johannesburg  to  the  Transvaal  government  containing  signatures  of  over 
22,500  Outlanders,  denying  many  of  the  charges  made  in  the  petition  to  the  Queen, 
disapproving  of  the  demand  for  foreign  intervention  and  expressing  confidence  in 
the  republic 
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give  to  aliens  the  control  of  the  government.  Concessions 
had  already  been  made  in  the  franchise.*  Moreover  the 
president  proposed  a  still  further  reduction  of  the  time  for 
full  electoral  rights  from  fourteen  to  nine  years.  A  material 
reduction  was  made  in  the  tariflf  and  the  price  of  dynamite 
was  lowered.  These  changes,  however,  did  not  satisfy ;  over- 
tures and  negotiations  passed  between  the  two  governments, 
and  a  conference  between  the  representatives  of  both  nations 
was  held  at  Bloemfontein,  May  30,  1899.  Here  Sir  Alfred 
Milner,  the  British  high  commissioner,  urged  the  franchise 
and  the  basis  of  representation  as  the  principal  questions  at 
issue;  and  it  seemed  that  in  case  an  agreement  could  be 
reached  as  to  these,  all  trouble  could  be  avoided.  The 
terms  of  franchise  proposed  by  him  were  as  follows: 

"That  every  foreigner  who  can  prove  satisfactorily  that  he  has 
been  resident  in  the  country  for  five  years,  and  that  he  desires  to  make 
it  his  permanent  place  of  residence,  that  he  is  prepared  to  take  the 
oath  to  obey  the  laws,  to  undertake  all  the  obligations  of  citizenship 
and  to  defend  the  independence  of  the  country,  should  be  allowed  to 
become  a  citizen  on  taking  that  oath.  This  should  be  confined  to  per- 
sons possessing  a  certain  amount  of  property  or  a  certain  amount  of 
yearly  wages  and  who  have  good  characters,  "f 

To  this  scheme  President  Kruger  interposed  the  objection 
that  "  if  the  60,000  (Outlanders)  came  in  immediately  they 
would  swamp  the  30,000  old  burghers."  Milner  answered 
to  this  that  "  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  give  the  franchise 
to  the  6o,oco  at  once.  He  proposed  that  a  proper  adjust- 
ment be  effected  by  so  arranging  the  constituencies  that, 
while  the  Outlanders  would  not  have  a  "contemptible 
minority,"  the  old  burghers  might  retain  an  effective  control 

*  Before  1890  there  had  been  only  one  chamber  to  the  legislature,  and  afler  1887 
fifteen  years  of  residence  was  required  before  an  alien  could  obtain  the  right  to 
vote  for  members.  In  1S90,  the  constitution  was  so  changed  that  there  were  two 
legislative  chambers  instead  of  one,  and  the  naturalization  laws  were  altered  so  as 
to  allow  aliens  to  become  naturalized  and  vote  for  members  of  the  second  house 
and  for  local  elective  officers  after  a  two  years'  residence;  two  years  later  they 
could  become  members  of  the  second  house,  and  ten  years  later,  fourteen  years  in 
all,  the  full  franchise  could  be  obtained. 

tC,  9404,  p.  25- 
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of  legislation.  President  Kruger  objected  that  the  imme- 
diate enfranchisement  of  a  majority  of  Outlanders,  even 
though  arranged  in  minority  districts,  would  give  to  the  Out- 
landers control  by  reason  of  the  referendum  provisions  of 
the  constitution,  and  proposed  instead  a  scheme  of  gradual 
enfranchisement.  By  Kruger' s  plan  the  Outlanders  were 
to  be  divided  into  four  classes:  (i)  those  who  had  already 
taken  out  papers  might  obtain  the  full  franchise  five  years 
from  the  date  of  taking  out;  (2)  those  who  had  fixed  their 
residence  prior  to  1890  might  become  citizens  in  two  years; 
(3)  those  who  had  been  residents  two  years,  might  become 
naturalized  five  years  hence,  and  (4)  all  others  might,  by 
conforming  to  the  conditions  of  naturalization,  obtain  the 
full  suffrage  in  seven  years.  The  residence  qualification  of 
voters  for  local  elective  officers  and  for  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  second  house,  were  to  remain  as  before. 

This  plan  was  not  satisfactory  to  Milner.  Kruger  then 
proposed  that  all  matters  of  difference  be  considered  and  an 
attempt  be  made  to  come  to  an  agreement  by  mutual  con- 
cession. The  Jameson  raid  indemnitj^,  the  question  cf 
Swaziland,  and  a  plan  for  arbitration  were  proposed.  Milner 
refused  to  consider  any  of  these;  he  put  forth  the  franchise 
as  the  all-important  issue,  and  refused  to  consider  any  other 
until  this  was  settled.*  The  objection  made  to  considering 
arbitration  was  that  Her  Majesty's  government  would  "  not 
have  any  foreign  government,  or  any  foreign  interference  at 
all  between  them  and  the  South  African  Republic."t  "If," 
said  Milner,  ' '  some  other  method  can  be  devised  of  sub- 
mitting to  an  impartial  tribunal  questions  which  may  in  the 
future  arise  between  us,  and  perhaps  even  some  questions 
which  exist  at  present.  ...  I  will  lay  it  before  Her 
Majesty's  government  and  do  what  I  can  personally  to  assist 
in  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  matter."  President  Kruger 
then  proposed  a  non-political  arbitral  board  or  court,  but 

•  See  C,  9404,  pp.  32-6. 
t  C,  9404,  p.  35. 
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nothing  came  of  this,  and  the  conference  ended  without 
anything  having  been  accomplished. 

Ivcft  to  himself,  the  President  then  brought  before  the 
Volksraad  a  law  embodying  his  plan  for  franchise  reform. 
The  law  as  passed,  however,  was  objectionable,  and  still  the 
franchise  question  hung  in  the  balance  of  popular  opinion, 
while  the  friction  between  the  two  governments  went  on 
increasing.  The  Pretoria  Government  at  last  conceded  all 
that  had  been  asked  at  the  Bloemfontein  Conference.  The 
proposition  officially  submitted  was :  ( i )  "a  five  years' 
retrospective  franchise,  as  proposed  by  His  Excellency,  the 
High  Commissioner  (Milner)  on  the  first  of  June  1899;" 

(2)  "  eight  new  seats  in  the  first  Volksraad  "  (ten  in  all)  ; 

(3)  that  "  the  new  burgess  equally  with  old  burghers  be 
entitled  to  vote  at  the  election  for  state  president  and  com- 
mandant-general. "  *  In  return  the  South  African  Republic 
asked  Her  Majesty's  government :  (i)  "in  the  future  not 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  South  African 
Republic;"  (2)  "  not  to  insist  fiirther  on  its  assertion  of  the 
right  of  suzerainty;"  (3)  "to  agree  to  arbitration."  f 
Definite  answer  to  this  proposition  was  delayed  till  Septem- 
ber 8,  when  the  High  Commissioner  replied  that  "the 
settlement  of  other  questions  of  difference,  concurrently  with 
that  of  the  political  rights  of  the  Outlanders  is  of  great  im- 
portance. It  is  to  my  mind  one  of  the  most  objectionable 
features  of  the  reply  of  the  South  African  Republic  .  .  . 
that  it  absolutely  makes  no  reference  to  the  existence  of  any 
questions  other  than  those  of  citizenship  and  arbitration^  | 

The  concessions  made  did  not  seem  to  help  matters,  for 
no  sooner  were  they  announced  than  the  government  con- 
sulted the  officers  of  the  National  League,  and  still  further 
demands  were   made.      They  now   asked   for  a    two-j^ear 

*C.,952l,  p.  46. 
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JC,  9521,  pp.  63-4.  A  large  part  of  Milner's  reply,  requirincr  over  four  quarto 
papes  of  printed  matter  to  set  it  forth,  is  an  attempt  to  harmonize  his  present 
position  with  that  taken  at  the  Conference  three  months  before. 
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residence  qualification  for  naturalization,  and,  as  a  means 
of  securing  the  desired  results,  that  the  forts  of  the  vSouth 
African  Republic  be  dismantled  and  demolished  ;  that  the 
Boer  population  be  disarmed,  and  that  ' '  some  material  guar- 
antee more  substantial  than  mere  paper  conventions  ' '  be 
given.*  But  from  this  time  forth  the  questions  in  dispute 
were  not  so  much  matters  concerning  the  Outlanders,  as 
those  pertaining  to  the  relations  of  the  two  governments. 
The  British  demanded  a  joint  commission  of  inquiry,  and  as- 
serted the  right  to  interfere  in  all  future  questions  on  the 
ground  of  suzerainty;  they  also  refused  to  treat  the  South 
African  Republic  as  an  independent  people  in  matters  of  arbi- 
tration. The  South  African  Republic  repudiated  all  claims 
of  British  right  to  interference  by  joint  commission  or  on  the 
ground  of  suzerainty  and  urged  arbitration.  The  tension  be- 
tween the  two  governments  increased.  British  forces  in  South 
Africa  were  strengthened,  and  troops  were  moved  toward 
the  frontier.  Propositions  were  made  and  withdrawn. 
Finally,  October  9,  the  Transvaal  Government,  interpreting 
the  attitude  of  Great  Britain  as  one  of  menace  and  coercion, 
sent  a  message  to  the  High  Commissioner  ' '  to  request  Her 
Majesty's  government  to  give  it  the  assurance:  " 

(a)  That  all  points  of  mutual  diflference  would  be  regu- 
lated by  the  friendl)^  course  of  arbitration  or  in  whatever 
amicable  way  might  be  agreed  upon. 

{b)  That  the  troops  on  the  border  of  the  Republic  would 
be  instantly  withdrawn. 

(r)  That  all  reinforcements  of  troops  which  had  arrived 
in  South  Africa  since  the  first  of  June,  1899,  would  be  removed 
from  South  Africa  within  a  reasonable  time  with  a  mutual 
assurance  and  guarantee  on  the  part  of  the  Transvaal 
Government  that  there  would  be  no  attack  upon  or  hostili- 
ties against  any  portion  of  the  possessions  of  the  British 
Government  within  a  period  of  time  to  be  subsequently 
agreed  upon. 

*C.,  9530,  pp.9-"- 
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(d)  That  Her  Majesty's  troops,  which  were  on  the  high 
seas,  might  not  be  landed  at  any  port  of  South  Africa. 

The  request  was  accompanied  by  the  ultimatum  that  in 
case  of  "no  satisfactory  answer  being  received  ' '  within 
forty-eight  hours,  the  Transvaal  would  ' '  with  great  regret 
be  compelled  to  regard  the  action  of  Her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment as  formal  declaration  of  war."  Instead  of  giving  such 
assurances,  Mr.  Chamberlain  *  instructed  the  British  agent 
"  to  ask  for  his  passports."  Thus  was  war  begun  with  the 
Transvaal;  the  Orange  Free  State,  considering  that  its 
national  independence  hung  in  the  balance  with  that  of  the 
Transvaal  joined  in  the  issue. 

We  now  turn  from  the  history  of  South  African  conflict 
to  a  consideration  of  the  principles  involved.  The  conflict 
between  Boer  and  Briton  prior  to  1836  seems  to  have  grown 
out  of  the  same  circumstances  as  did  the  conflicts  between 
the  home  government  and  the  other  colonies.  From  the 
time  of  the  accession  of  the  Georges,  England  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  Tories.  George  III.  had  so  far  subverted 
the  principles  of  the  English  Constitution  of  16S8  that  the 
government  had  become  a  despotism.  By  wholesale  bribery, 
by  gifts  of  offices  and  honors  to  those  who  favored  him,  by 
taking  away  office,  honors  and  pensions  from  those  who 
opposed  him,  by  high-handed  measures  he  had  realized  his 
ambition  to  "  be  a  king."  During  his  insanity,  1810-20, 
his  sou,  a  dissolute  spendthrift,  having  little  regard  for 
aught  but  his  own  pleasure,  wore  his  mantle.  The  official 
reign  of  George  IV.  did  not  make  matters  better.  The 
policy  of  the  government  in  1775  had  driven  the  American 
colonists  to  revolution  and  later,  in  18 12,  to  a  war  for  self- 
preservation;  it  had  involved  England  in  debt;  it  had 
brought  misery  and  starvation  to  the  English  people.  When 
the  suffering  masses  of  Englishmen  at  home  undertook  to 
hold  public  meetings  and  discuss  their  grievances  it  had 
dispersed  them.     During  the  ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Well- 

•c,  9530. 
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ington  (1828-30)  the  government  was  driven  to  adopt  cer- 
tain reforms  in  England  to  avoid  revolution.  In  the  colo- 
nies, however,  this  pressure  was  not  so  keenly  felt.  One 
result  was  the  Canadian  Rebellion.  The  "  Great  Trek" 
was  simply  another  consequence  of  this  unendurable  des- 
potism. 

Instead  of  resisting  by  force  of  arms  the  Boer  preferred  to 
quit  the  realm;  but  in  leaving  he  carried  with  him  the  obliga- 
tions of  a  subject  to  a  sovereign.  From  a  legal  point  of 
view  the  Crown  would  have  been  justified  in  taking  measures 
to  prevent  his  going.  If  he  had  left  without  official  con- 
sent, the  Queen  might  have  insisted  on  the  exercise  of  sove- 
reignty wherever  the  Boer  went,  so  long  as  he  did  not  take 
residence  in  another  civilized  nation.  No  man,  or  group 
of  men,  has  a  right  to  leave  a  civilized  society  and  govern- 
ment and  go  out  into  a  wilderness  to  set  up  an  independent 
establishment.  The  right  to  independent  government  can 
come  only  from  a  recognition  of  that  right  by  the  home 
government.  This  may  come  as  a  voluntary  grant,  or  it 
may  be  an  enforced  recognition,  the  result  of  successful 
revolution.  The  Boers,  therefore,  had  no  right  to  inde- 
pendence. They  went  out,  however,  with  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  agents  of  Great  Britain.  They  went  out 
under  the  belief  that  England  ' '  had  nothing  further  to  re- 
quire of  them."  They  at  once  instituted  a  government  and 
maintained  an  orderly  existence.  They  conducted  their 
government  on  an  independent  basis  for  years  before  any 
attempt  was  made  to  assert  British  sovereignty.  They  were 
allowed  to  contest  their  right  to  survive  with  the  most  pow- 
erful tribes  of  South  Africa,  without  assistance  or  proffers 
of  assistance  from  the  Crown.  It  is  in  consideration  of  circum- 
stances such  as  these  that  Theal  concludes  that  no  English- 
man can  look  with  aught  but  chagrin  on  the  acts  of  his 
government  in  wresting  Natal  from  the  Boers.  But  what- 
ever be  the  attitude  taken  prior  to  1852  the  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  the  Boer   republic  put  to  rest  forever 
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all  questions  of  British  sovereignty;  and  thenceforth  these 
nations,  small  though  they  be,  were  entitled  to  all  of  the 
amenities  accorded  by  international  law  and  custom. 

In  the  subsequent  transactions  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Boer  states,  however,  we  find  a  forceful  illustration  of 
the  inability  of  a  powerful  nation  consistently  to  accord  to  a 
weaker  one  a  just  settlement  of  difiiculties  where  opposing 
interests  are  at  stake.*  By  the  Sand  River  (1852)  and 
Bloemfontein  (1854)  conventions  there  was  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  sphere  of  British  influence  in  South  Africa. 
The  Boer  republics,  therefore,  could  feel  no  restraints  in 
dealing  with  the  native  tribes  north  of  the  Orange  other 
than  the  moral  restraints  of  humanity.  Such  restraints,  if 
any  attempt  were  made  to  enforce  them  by  another  power, 
could  not  properly  be  exercised  until  after  due  inquiry, 
oflBcial  remonstrance  and  notice  of  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  intervening  power.  We  find  no  adequate  or  proper 
steps  taken  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  The  Basuto  wars 
were  begun  with  full  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Cape 
government,  and  a  full  appreciation  of  the  circumstances. 
When  by  the  treaty  at  Thaba  Bosigo,  in  1865,  the  Basutos 
became  subject  to  the  Orange  Free  State,  no  official  protest 
was  made,  nor  was  there  any  attempt  at  intervention  in 
the  war  which  followed  until  confronted  by  a  demand  for 
cessation  of  hostilities  on  the  ground  that  Great  Britain 
had  received  them  as  subjects.  Such  an  act  finds  no  place  or 
sanction  among  the  rules  of  international  law  governing  the 
relations  of  friendly  nations.  Technically,  it  was  an  act  of  war 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  which  resulted  in  British  acqui- 
sition of  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  Orange  Free  State. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  dealings  concerning  the 
diamond  district.     If  a  powerful  nation  had  been   in  the 

*  This  observation  applies  to  individuals  as  well  as  to  nations.  It  is  on  account 
of  the  unfitness  of  an  interested  party  to  render  justice  that  courts  are  established. 
As  between  nations,  where  no  such  tribunal  exists,  where  might  makes  right,  no 
semblance  of  justice  can  be  expected  when  interested  nations  of  such  unequal 
powers  become  involved  in  controversy. 
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place  of  the  Boer  states,  Great  Britain  would  never  have 
opened  negotiations  with  the  natives  for  the  cession  of  terri- 
tory till  after  full  inquiry  had  been  made  as  to  whether  any 
relations  existed  between  the  republics  and  the  tribes.  On 
being  informed  that  the  republics  claimed  certain  territory, 
Britain  would  have  stepped  in  and  assumed  the  government 
of  this  territory,  only  as  an  act  of  war.  An  act  of  war  is  of 
serious  moment  when  a  powerful  nation  is  to  be  dealt  with. 
It  is  only  under  greatest  provocation  that  hostile  steps  are 
taken;  but  with  a  people  powerless  to  resist,  such  an  act 
amounts  to  little  more  than  a  peaceful  negotiation.  This  is 
the  only  explanation  of  British  action  in  the  annexation  of 
the  diamond  district.  The  payment  of  90,000  pounds  sterling 
to  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  subsequent  recession  of  a 
large  part  of  the  Keate  award  were  admissions  of  the  unten- 
ability  of  the  English  position  on  moral  grounds.  But  even 
in  these  acts  it  will  be  observed  that  no  concessions  were 
made  against  the  interests  of  the  British — they  retained  the 
diamond  fields. 

The  assumption  of  control  over  the  Transvaal  State  in 
1877  was  a  complete  denial  of  the  right  of  the  republic  to 
exist.  To  support  this  in  international  law  it  must  be 
shown  that  such  conditions  existed  as  would  constitute  a 
just  cause  for  war.  The  grounds  on  which  this  action  was 
based  were:  (i)  that  the  government  was  bankrupt  and 
unable  to  maintain  order  within;  and  (2)  that  native  wars 
threatened  the  extermination  of  the  Boers  and  consequently 
threatened  the  peace  of  all  of  South  Africa.  For  these 
reasons  it  became  the  duty  of  the  nation  most  affected,  to 
intervene  and  establish  order.  In  case  anarchy  actually 
prevailed,  then  there  might  have  been  some  justifiable  cause 
for  interference  and  the  assertion  of  British  sovereignty,  but 
fierce  party  strife  or  the  fear  that  anarchy  might  prevail  does 
not  constitute  a  justifiable  cause.  Even  the  fears  of  the 
British  in  this  case  do  not  seem  to  have  been  well  founded. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Boers  had  ever  proved  more  than  a 
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match,  for  natives,  and  furthermore,  the  Swazis  were  allies 
of  the  Boers  and  ready  to  join  them  in  case  of  a  Zulu  inva- 
sion. In  the  second  place,  if  the  country  was  bankrupt  in 
1877,  it  was  in  a  much  more  involved  condition  in  1881, 
when  the  British  again  turned  it  back  to  the  Boers.*  Great 
Britain  must  at  least  admit  inconsistency  in  this.  In  the 
third  place,  the  impotency  of  the  republic  does  not  seem  to 
be  borne  out  bj^  subsequent  events,  for  after  the  British  had 
partly  broken  down  the  Boer  Government,  even  in  this  dis- 
organized condition,  they  asserted  themselves  with  sufficient 
force  to  defeat  the  English  forces  which  had  recently  over- 
come the  natives.  Laings  Nek  and  Majuba  Hill  stand  as 
a  lasting  reproach  to  the  judgment  of  the  British  agents 
that  the  Transvaal  was  impotent  to  protect  itself  against 
forces  then  in  South  Africa. 

The  first  questions  arising  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
1885  were  those  having  to  do  with  the  rights  of  citizens  of 
Great  Britain  residing  within  the  Transvaal.  A  state  has  a 
right  to  protect  its  subjects  abroad;  it  has  a  right  to  exact 
reparation  for  maltreatment  of  subjects  by  the  administrative 
agents  of  a  foreign  government  if  no  means  of  obtaining  legal 
redress  through  the  regularly  constituted  tribunal  of  the 
country  exists.  But  all  persons  entering  a  foreign  country 
must  submit  to  the  laws.     If  the  laws  are  fairly  administered 

♦The  indebtedness  on  the  date  of  annexation  as  officially  reported  was  a« 
follows: 

Cape  Commercial  Bank  Loan ^63,000 

Railway  Loan 93>S33 

Orphan  Chamber  Debt 16,543 

Current  Liabilities i23,35i 

Total ^30>.727 

Indebtedness  at  time  of  re-cession  of  Transvaal  Government  to  the  Boem  to 
1881: 

Cape  Commercial  Bank ^^48  000 

Railway  Loan 85,667 

Orphan  Chamber  Debt 27,226 

British  Government 296,500 

Total     ^457.393 
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*'they  cannot,  as  a  rule,  complain  of  the  eflfect  upon  them- 
selves, however  great  may  be  the  practical  injustice  which 
may  be  done  to  them;  it  is  only  when  those  laws  are  not  fairly 
administered,  or  when  they  provide  no  remedy  for  wrongs, 
or  when  they  are  such,  as  might  happen  in  very  exceptional 
cases,  as  to  constitute  grievous  oppression  in  themselves, 
that  the  state  to  which  the  individual  belongs  has  a  right  to 
interfere  in  his  behalf. ' '  * 

The  complaints  of  the  Outlanders  respecting  the  tariff,  the 
lack  of  public  improvements,  the  preferment  of  the  Dutch 
language  and  religion,  the  tax  on  mines,  and  the  dynamite 
monopol)',  furnish  no  basis  whatever  for  interference. 
International  law  does  not  and  could  not  recognize  such 
claims.  The  practices  complained  of  are  common  among 
the  most  civilized  nations.  The  tariff  in  many  respects  was 
no  higher  than  that  of  the  United  States;  the  lack  of  sanita- 
tion was  not  more  startling  than  in  some  European  cities; 
the  complaints  on  account  of  language  and  religion  might 
as  well  have  been  directed  against  England  or  Germany; 
the  dynamite  monopoly  found  its  counterpart  in  many 
nations;  the  tax  on  mines  was  much  smaller  than  that  of 
British  Alaska.  Only  one  complaint  could  properly  be  made 
a  subject  for  intervention,  viz.,  that  of  lack  of  police  pro- 
tection and  inability  to  obtain  just  treatment  by  the  courts. 
This  subject,  however,  was  not  a  cause  of  serious  friction 
between  the  two  nations. 

Neither  were  the  demands  of  the  Outlanders  founded  on 
international  rights.  Their  demands  for  the  franchise,  for 
an  equitable  reapportionment  of  representation,  a  constitution 
framed  by  representatives  of  the  whole  people,  responsi- 
bility of  the  administrative  heads  to  the  legislature,  civil 
service  reform  and  pensions  to  superannuated  civil  servants, 
might  have  been  promulgated  as  the  platform  of  a  reform 
party,  but  are  not  proper  matters  for  international  con- 
troversy.    Compliance  wdth  such  demands  might  have  been 

•Hall,  International  Law,  Oxford  Edition,  1895,  pp.  291-92. 
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expedient  to  avert  revolution  or  insurrection.  The  very 
existence  of  the  state  might  have  depended  on  a  better 
adjustment  of  its  government  to  the  wants  of  a  majority 
of  its  population  governed,  but  such  representations  fur- 
nished no  ground  for  foreign  intervention.* 

The  absurdity  of  the  British  position  appears  in  strongest 
light  in  connection  with  the  franchise  controversy — the 
question  which  was  made  the  main  issue.  It  is  a  well 
established  principle  of  government  that  no  one,  not  even  a 
citizen,  has  a  right  to  the  franchise,  except  as  based  on  an 
act  of  government;  the  franchise  is  rather  a  privilege  granted 
which  rests  on  expediency.  Much  less  may  a  foreigner 
demand  enfranchisement  as  of  right.  When,  therefore, 
England  demanded  the  franchise  for  British  subjects,  it  not 
only  made  a  demand  which  was  not  based  on  right,  but 
assumed  to  judge  for  the  Transvaal  what  was  expedient. 
But  the  absurdity  appears  still  more  strikingly  in  that  its 
demand  was  one  to  compel  a  nation  to  allow  a  British  sub- 
ject to  forswear  his  allegiance  to  Great  Britain  and  become 
an  alien  to  the  country  that  was  intervening  for  him  on  the 
ground  of  his  being  a  British  citizen.  This  was  the  attitude 
taken  by  a  nation  which,  until  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
did  not  even  recognize  the  right  of  another  nation  to  enfran- 
chise British  citizens. 

The  British  Government  has  recently  sought  a  different 
ground  for  the  justification  of  its  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Transvaal — that  of  suzerainty.  This  leads  us  to  an 
investigation  of  the  legal  basis  of  this  claim. 

The  doctrine  of  suzerainty  is  somewhat  indefinite  but  the 
law  writers  are  practically  agreed  that  a  protected  state  ' '  is 

*  According  to  Hon.  James  Bryce,  not  even  insurrection  was  justifiable.  To  use 
his  language,  "  Put  the  grievances  of  which  the  Outlanders  complained  at  their 
highest,  and  they  did  not  amount  to  wrongs  such  as  had  in  other  countries  fur- 
nished the  usual  pretext  for  insurrection.  Life,  religion,  property,  personal  free- 
dom were  not  at  stake.  The  most  that  anyone  suffered  was  to  be  overtaxed  and 
to  want  some  of  those  advantages  which  the  old  citizen  had  not  possessed  and 
did  not  care  to  have.  These  were  hardships,  yet  not  such  as  justified  a  recourse 
to  arms  "     (Bryce,  Impressions  of  South  Africa,  p.  442.) 
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prima  facie  independent,  and  consequently  possesses  all 
rights  not  expressly  resigned."*  This  was  the  position 
taken  by  Lord  Kiniberley  in  1 881,  in  correspondence  with 
the  Boers.f  Lord  Derby  also  announced  this  theory  in  his 
letter  to  the  Transvaal  delegation  at  London,  February  2, 
1894,  when  he  stated  that  ""By  the  omission  of  the  articles  of 
the  convention  of  Pretoria  (1881)  .  .  ,  your  govern- 
ment will  be  left  free  to  govern  the  country  without  inter- 
ference .  .  .  and  shape  its  foreign  policy  subject  only 
to  the  requirement  .  .  .  that  any  treaty  with  a  foreign 
state  shall  not  have  effect  without  the  approval  of  the 
Queen."!  This  was  also  the  understanding  of  the  parties 
present  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  convention  of 
i884.§  The  only  claim  made  by  the  British  was  that  they 
gained  their  power  from  the  preamble  of  the  convention  of 
1 88 1,  but  even  if  such  a  construction  comported  with  the 
general  theory  of  suzerainty  no  rule  of  interpretation  would 
allow  of  any  force  being  given  to  a  preamble  when  the 
articles  themselves  have  been  superseded.  More  than  this 
no  such  claim  was  ever  made  by  Great  Britain  until  about 
fourteen  years  after  the  convention  was  entered  into. 

From  the  history  of  transactions  between  Britain  and  the 
Boer  Republic,  since  the  recognition  of  their  independence, 
only  one  conclusion  can  be  drawn:  That  while  in  treaty 
relations  and  in  many  negotiations  the  republics  have  been 
treated  as  independent  nations  having  all  the  rights  of 
parties  in  international  law,  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain 
has  not  sustained  the  theory.  The  Boers  have  in  many 
instances  been  treated  as  if  they  were  on  the  same  plane  as 
native  tribes,  without  a  status  in  international  law.  The 
British  seem  to  have  recognized  no  claim  other  than  that  of 
humanity.  The  Boers  were  treated  as  a  race  or  tribe  whose 
individual  members  must  be  accorded  just  consideration,  but 

•See  Hall  (Ed.  i8g<i),  p.  31. 
tC,  2892,  April,  1881. 
X  C,  3947,  March,  :884. 
g  C,  9507,  August,  1899. 
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whose  government  should  give  way  to  a  more  highly  devel- 
oped civilization.  And  the  Boer  government  has  been  too 
weak  to  compel  respect  for  international  rights. 

The  justification  for  British  action,  therefore,  cannot  be 
found  in  the  tenets  of  international  law  and  national  justice; 
for  this  we  must  look  to  the  principles  of  ' '  higher  civiliza- 
tion," "  the  higher  purposes  of  the  Empire,"  "progress," 
"imperial  destiny."  The  ideals  involved  in  these  catch- 
phrases  have  little  to  do  with  international  law  or  with 
national  justice.  The  sanctions  growing  out  of  such  ideals 
hav^e  given  us  the  doctrines  of  "  discovery, "  "  colonization," 
"the  obligations  of  civilized  nations  to  native  tribes," 
"  spheres  of  influence,"  etc.  It  is  by  such  ideals  that  the 
acts  of  the  great  nations,  in  forcing  open  the  ports  of  China, 
are  justified;  it  is  on  such  that  Christian  nations  demand 
the  right  of  protection  to  missionaries  among  heathen  peoples. 

Nations,  after  all,  are  only  groups  of  individuals  associ- 
ated together  for  the  purpose  of  the  most  effective  co-opera- 
tion for  common  ends.  For  this,  internal  harmony  is  a 
prime  necessity;  a  common  law,  regularly  constituted  trib- 
unals of  justice,  representative  government,  local  autonomy, 
a  well-appointed  civil  service,  and  such  political  devices  are 
methods  for  securing  co-operation  in  the  interest  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  Within  the  state,  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  society  working  together  for  common  ends,  there  must 
be  an  adjustment  of  controversies  without  violence, — other- 
wise there  could  be  no  co-operation;  otherwise  there  would 
be  anarchy,  insurrection,  and  revolution.  As  between 
nations,  however,  such  a  method  of  adjustment  cannot 
always  be  employed.  Where  the  controversies  are  such  as 
arise  between  individuals  or  do  not  have  to  do  with  the 
national  purpose,  with  ideals  of  civilization  and  progress,  a 
tribunal  of  justice  may  be  invoked.  Where,  on  the  other 
hand ,  a  nation's  higher  purpose  or  existence  is  at  stake,  the 
only  solution  is  in  a  test  of  the  fitness  of  that  civilization 
to  survive.      Each   nation   believes   that  its   interests  are 
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paramount;  each  conceives  that  its  ideals  are  better  than  those 
of  its  adversary;  each  conceives  that  its  interests  are  being 
jeopardized,  that  it  or  its  citizens  are  being  deeply  wronged 
by  the  acts  of  the  other.  The  people  of  each  become  so 
convinced  of  the  righteousness  of  their  cause  that  they  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  their  property,  and,  if  need  be,  their 
lives  rather  than  submit.  All  their  ideals  of  progress,  their 
institutions,  their  "civilization"  is  in  the  contest.  Under 
such  circumstances,  war  is  inevitable. 

The  conflicts  between  natives  and  Europeans  must  be 
judged  from  this  point  of  view.  The  missionary  has  usually 
supported  the  cause  of  the  natives;  he  has  lived  among  them 
and  is  primarily  interested  in  their  welfare;  he  has  looked 
upon  such  conflicts  from  the  point  of  view  of  national  jus- 
tice, having  in  mind  native  institutions  and  native  customs. 
Gladstone  and  the  liberal  ministers  were  animated  by  the 
same  motives.  The  liberal  party  had  been  active  in  secur- 
ing reforms  in  national  politics;  it  had  been  accustomed  to 
strive  for  justice,  equity  and  humanity  in  matters  pertaining 
to  the  nation  and  national  government.  With  such  ideals 
before  them  the  liberals  carried  their  reforms  into  the  col- 
onies; they  even  assumed  to  deal  with  native  tribes  and 
inferior  races  according  to  those  ideals  which  were  esteemed 
necessary  and  proper  to  the  internal  administration  of  a  great 
empire.  This  attitude,  however,  was  out  of  harmony  with 
ideals  of  "  expansion  "  and  *'  imperial  control."  When  the 
other  nations  began  to  compete  for  commerce,  or  the  great 
powers  took  steps  to  gain  possession  of  native  territory  and 
to  curtail  British  ' '  influence,"  ideals  of  national  justice  were 
lost  sight  of;  the  party  of  commercial  supremacy  and  broad 
dominion  was  given  control  over  international  relations.  It 
is  at  times,  when  interests  such  as  these  are  at  stake,  that 
the  rights  of  weaker  nations  are  ignored. 

If  we  view  the  conflict  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Boers  from  the  standpoint  of  British  imperial  policy  rather 
than  that  of  international  law  and  national  justice,  we  are 
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led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  assertion  of  British  supremacy 
in  South  Africa  was  inevitable.  As  the  dominant  power, 
Great  Britain  could  not  tolerate  the  continued  existence  of  a 
hostile  government  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  her  dominion 
— a  government  based  upon  political  and  economic  ideals 
inherently  different  from  the  principles  of  English  civiliza- 
tion and  progress.  But  even  when  viewed  from  this  dis- 
tinctively imperial  standpoint,  it  still  remains  a  serious  ques- 
tion whether  the  same  ends  could  not  have  been  attained 
without  arousing  the  intense  racial  hatred  which  the  present 
struggle  has  engendered.  No  one  can  reasonably  doubt 
that  the  unquestioned  economic  supremacy  which  the  Out- 
landers  were  rapidly  acquiring  would  ultimately  result  in 
their  political  enfranchisement  and  supremacy.  By  forcing 
the  issues  to  a  point  which  left  the  Boers  no  alternative 
but  war,  the  British  Government  violated  the  sense  of  justice 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  people  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  alienated  the  support  of  a  large  portion  of  her 
own  South  African  colonists.  The  consequences  may  prove 
more  serious  than  she  now  anticipates. 

Frederick  A.  Cleveland. 

Philadelphia. 
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RAIIrWAY  DISCRIMINATIONS  AND   INDUSTRIAL 
COMBINATIONS. 

In  testifying  before  the  Industrial  Commission  upon  the 
subject  of  transportation,  I  made  some  observations  upon  the 
effect  of  rate  discriminations  in  the  building  up  and  perpet- 
uating of  trusts  and  monopolies.  It  has  been  intimated 
that  if  what  was  there  said  could  be  put  into  some  coherent 
form,  it  might  not  be  without  interest  as  a  trifling  contribu- 
tion to  a  most  interesting  social  problem. 

Few  people  have  any  adequate  conception  of  the  impor- 
tance, in  a  commercial  way,  of  slight  changes  in  the  freight 
rate.  Not  long  ago  the  railroads  centering  at  Chicago  im- 
posed a  terminal  charge  of  two  dollars  per  car  upon  every 
carload  of  livestock  delivered  at  the  stock  yards  in  that 
city.  The  matter  having  been  brought  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  this  charge  was  declared  to  be 
unlawful  and  the  carriers  were  ordered  to  desist  from  impos- 
ing it.  They  declined  to  obey  and  proceedings  were  begun 
in  the  courts  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  this  order.  The 
judge  before  whom  the  case  came,  while  sustaining  at  a  pre- 
liminary stage  of  the  proceedings  the  action  of  the  Commis- 
sion, suggested  a  doubt  whether  the  relief  sought  was  after 
all  of  much  consequence. 

This  terminal  charge,  applied  to  all  the  carloads  of  live- 
stock entering  Chicago  during  a  single  year,  aggregates 
about  $500,000,  and  this  amount  is  collected  year  after  year. 
The  courts  of  that  metropolis  are  continually  called  upon  to 
decide  cases  involving  large  sums  of  money,  but  seldom 
have  they,  or  will  they,  pass  upon  one  of  greater  pecuniary 
importance  than  is  the  question  whether  the  imposition  of 
this  trifling  switching  charge  of  two  dollars  per  carload  is 
lawful. 

Recently  the  Commission  decided  that  grain  rates  from  a 
certain  limited  section  of  the  State  of  Iowa  were  too  high, 
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and  that  they  should  be  reduced  from  two  to  three  cents  per 
hundred  pounds.  The  first  thought  is,  of  what  practical 
value  can  this  be  to  the  grain  producers  of  that  section  ? 
Yet  a  moment's  consideration  will  make  it  plain  that  it  is 
in  fact  of  great  importance  to  the  farmer.  Without  inquir- 
ing what  effect  a  general  reduction  in  grain  rates  might 
have  upon  the  price  of  grain,  it  is  evident  that  a  reduction 
from  a  circumscribed  area  must  operate  to  raise  the  price  by 
exactly  the  amount  of  the  reduction.  Grain  in  this  section 
would  be  worth  from  one  to  two  cents  per  bushel  more  with 
the  reduced  rate  in  effect  than  it  otherwise  would.  The 
testimony  in  that  case  showed  that  the  average  yield  of  corn 
was  some  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  The  net  money  product 
of  every  acre  of  corn  land  would  therefore  be  increased  by 
this  reduction  in  the  rate  from  thirty  to  sixty  cents,  which 
upon  a  six  per  cent  basis  means  a  difference  of  from  five  to 
ten  dollars  per  acre  in  the  value  of  such  land  in  that 
vicinity. 

These  two  examples,  which  might  be  indefinitely  multi- 
plied, sufiiciently  illustrate  the  fact  that  a  change  in  rates, 
which  when  applied  to  a  single  article  or  a  single  hundred 
pounds  would  be  insignificant,  is  when  applied  to  the  entire 
volume  of  traffic  which  it  concerns  of  the  highest  importance. 

Along  with  this  must  be  kept  in  mind  another  fact,  which 
is  perhaps  of  even  more  fundamental  consequence  in  the 
examination  of  the  particular  question  under  discussion,  and 
that  is  the  extremely  narrow  margin  upon  which  business  is 
transacted  at  the  present  day.  Some  recent  investigations 
of  the  Commission  have  presented  this  in  a  most  striking 
light.  Flour  is  to-day  ground  in  this  country  upon  a  mar- 
gin of  two  or  three  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  from  four  to 
six  cents  a  barrel.  Coal  in  large  quantities  is  handled  from 
the  mine  to  the  consumer  at  a  profit  of  five  or  ten  cents  per  ton. 
One-half  cent  a  bushel  is  a  fair  profit  on  grain.  Such  is  the 
sworn  and  undisputed  testimony. 

Let  the  meaning  of  this  as  applied  to  the  freight  rate  be 
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clearly  apprehended.  It  means  that  if  the  grain  dealer  can 
by  any  device  secure  an  advantage  over  his  competitor  of 
one-half  cent  a  bushel,  he  thereby  acquires  the  market  as 
against  that  competitor.  If  one  miller  can  deliver  his  flour 
at  two  cents  per  hundred  pounds  cheaper  than  the  competing 
miller,  he  grinds  at  a  profit  while  his  competitor  does  busi- 
ness for  nothing.  A  concession  of  ten  cents  per  ton  in  the 
freight  rate  on  coal  determines  absolutely  who  shall  and  who 
shall  not  handle  the  product  of  a  particular  mine  or  a  par- 
ticular locality.     The  same  is  true  of  other  commodities. 

A  monopoly  is  by  its  derivation  and  in  its  simplest  defini- 
tion the  giving  to  one  in  the  sale  of  an  article  an  advantage 
which  all  do  not  possess.  Let  it  be  observed  that  in  the 
production  and  handling  of  the  staple  commodities  about  the 
only  point  at  which  such  advantage  can  be  obtained  is  in 
the  agencies  of  transportation.  Grain  is  an  article  of  prime 
necessity.  Everybody  can  raise  it;  everybody  can  buy  it; 
everybody  can  grind  it;  everybody  can  sell  it;  but  it  must 
be  transported  from  the  railway  station  of  the  producer  to 
that  of  the  consumer,  often  by  one  route,  at  most  by  few 
routes,  and  the  expense  of  this  transportation  is  usually  a 
considerable  part  of  its  price  to  the  consumer.  So  with 
most  of  the  prime  necessities  of  life.  Ordinarily  the  means 
and  methods  of  competition  must  be  open  to  all  alike  ;  the 
avenues  of  transportation  are  the  exception. 

Consider  next  how  preferences  are  or  may  be  granted  in 
transportation.  The  obvious  and  simple  way  is  by  the  giv- 
ing of  a  special  rate  or  by  the  payment  of  a  rebate.  Previous 
to  the  enactment  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  this  was 
the  usual  method.  That  act  made  the  giving  of  a  lower  rate 
to  one  shipper  than  was  accorded  others  a  crime.  Both  the 
carrier  who  grants  the  special  rate  and  the  shipper  who 
receives  it  are  liable  to  fine  and  sometimes  imprisonment. 
This  necessarily  worked  a  change  in  the  method  of  granting 
such  preferences.  First,  the  tendency  is  to  seek  some  less 
obvious  method  than  the  payment  of  a  rebate  under  that 
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name  or  the  giving  of  the  special  rate  as  such.  In  this  view 
man}'-  devices  have  been  adopted.  These  sometimes  take  the 
form  of  an  elevator  commission;  sometimes  an  excessive  car 
mileage;  sometimes  the  shipper  pays  the  full  interstate  rate 
in  consideration  that  he  shall  receive  preferential  rates 
within  the  state  to  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  does 
not  apply. 

Second,  the  eflfect  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  persons 
with  whom  these  transactions  are  had  to  a  minimum.  The 
fewer  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  commission  of  these 
crimes  the  less  the  risk  of  detection.  The  traffic  manager 
prefers  to  deal  with  one  rather  than  many. 

The  central  idea  of  the  trust  is  the  combination  of  large 
amounts  of  capital  in  enormous  transactions.  It  has  money 
with  which  to  build  elevators  and  cars.  It  has  traffic  in  all 
directions  and  under  all  conditions.  It  lacks  apparently  the 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  which  might  actuate  its  agents  if 
they  were  acting  as  individuals.  Many  trusts  go  further. 
They  demand  concessions  which  the  carrier  dare  not  refuse 
for  fear  of  the  punishment  which  may  be  inflicted  by  the 
withdrawal  of  traffic.  Not  long  ago  a  prominent  railroad 
president  wrote  to  a  friend  who  was  a  small  packer:  "  I  hope 
the  time  will  come  when  I  can  give  you  the  same  rate  as 
your  great  competitor,  but  to-day  I  cannot." 

Now,  putting  these  four  facts  together,  the  great  effect  of 
the  small  concession,  the  narrow  margin  on  which  business 
is  handled,  the  opportunity  and  inducement  of  the  railway 
to  prefer  one  shipper  to  another,  and  the  manner  in  which 
that  preference  must  be  exercised,  what  should  we  naturally 
expect  ? 

Should  we  not  expect  that  the  great  shipper,  and  that 
to-day  is  usually  the  trust,  would  enjoy  these  preferences  at 
the  expense  of  the  small  shipper,  and  that  this  preference, 
while  small,  a  single  cent  as  applied  to  a  bushel  of  corn,  two 
or  three  times  that  upon  a  hundred  pounds  of  merchandise, 
would  give  the  market  to  the  one  receiving  it  ?     These  small 
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sums  often  represent  more  than  the  entire  margin  upon 
which  the  business  is  transacted,  and  are  in  the  aggregate 
millions  of  dollars  annually.  The  unavoidable  result  must 
be  to  exclude  the  small  competitor  from  these  operations  and 
to  centre  business  in  the  hands  of  the  large  competitor. 

And  what  is  the  fact  ?  It  is  well  known  that  for  years 
past  a  large  portion  of  the  competitive  railway  traffic  of  this 
country,  especially  those  articles  which  are  moved  in  large 
quantities  and  in  the  handling  of  which  a  small  amount  in 
the  freight  rate  is  of  great  consequence,  have  not  been  moved 
upon  the  published  rate.  It  is  an  equally  well-known  fact 
that  during  the  same  time  the  tendency  has  been  to  centre 
the  handling  of  these  articles  in  the  hands  of  comparatively 
few  persons.  The  United  States  exports  annually  enormous 
quantities  of  grain,  but  you  can  count  upon  j^our  fingers  the 
concerns  which  bring  the  bulk  of  it  to  the  American  sea- 
board. We  are  told  that  grain  upon  the  Chicago  market 
is  handled  by  a  half  dozen  concerns.  It  is  brought  from 
the  fields  west  of  Chicago  into  that  city  by  as  few.  One 
company  buys  upon  one  line  of  railway  and  nobody  else 
can  buy  there.  Another  upon  another  line.  Exactly  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  beef,  pork,  lard,  provisions  and  almost 
all  those  commodities  which  are  the  necessities  of  life. 

Is  there  any  connection  between  these  facts  ?  Is  the  dis- 
crimination in  the  freight  rate  responsible  for  the  concen- 
tration of  business  in  the  hands  of  the  few  ?  There  cannot 
be  the  slightest  doubt  of  it.  No  person  at  all  familiar  with 
the  situation  has  any  other  opinion.  Freight  rate  discrimi- 
nations are  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  establishment  and 
continuance  of  great  combinations  of  capital  at  the  present 
time.  It  may  be  doubted  if  a  single  one  of  those  monop- 
olies which  have  fastened  themselves  upon  the  country 
in  recent  years  could  have  done  so  in  the  face  of  absolute 
equality  in  the  freight  rate.  I  do  not  now  speak  of  this 
epidemic  of  combination  which  has  swept  over  the  business 
world  in  the  last  eighteen  months,  but  of  those  so-called 
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trusts  in  the  essentials  of  life.  Strip  these  great  combina- 
tions of  all  participation  in  and  all  dominion  over  the  freight 
rate  and  you  take  away  from  them  the  most  important 
adx'antage  which  they  possess. 

But  how  about  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ?  The  repre- 
sentatives of  that  combine  stated  under  oath  before  the 
Industrial  Commission  that  since  the  enactment  of  the  inter- 
state commerce  law  of  1887  it  had  received  no  rebates  and 
accepted  no  special  rates.  Here  then  is  this  typical  trust, 
this,  to  the  popular  apprehension,  arch-monopoly  which 
flourishes  although  it  pays  the  open  rate. 

The  representatives  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  stated 
that  before  1887  it  received  rebates  in  common  with  other 
shippers.  The  good  fortune  of  that  company  in  those  days 
was  that  its  concessions  far  outran  those  of  its  rivals.  It 
is  generally  understood  that  the  genesis  of  that  institution 
was  railway  favoritism.  Its  competitors  assert  that  it  derives 
just  as  real  assistance  from  the  manipulation  of  freight  rates 
to-day  as  it  ever  has. 

Departure  from  the  published  tariff  is  not  by  any  means 
the  only  method  of  railway  preference.  The  most  grievous 
discriminations  are  often  occasioned  through  the  mal- 
adjustment of  the  rates  themselves.  It  is  in  this  manner 
that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  said  to  obtain  its  advan- 
tage to-day. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustration,  take  what  is  called  New 
Haven  territor}';  that  is,  the  territory  controlled  by  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company,  embrac- 
ing the  southern  part  of  New  England.  This  territory  upon 
most  commodities  takes  substantially  the  Boston  rate.  A 
comparison  of  these  rates  in  1887  with  present  rates  reveals 
a  peculiar  fact. 

In  1887  the  rate  from  Cleveland  to  Boston  on  grain  and 
the  products  of  grain  was  twenty -two  cents,  on  iron  articles 
twenty -two  cents,  and  on  petroleum  twenty-two  cents.  The 
rate  in  October,  1899,  was  upon  grain  fifteen  cents,  upon 
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iron  articles  twenty  cents,  and  upon  petroleum  and  its  pro- 
ducts twenty-four  cents.  While  the  freight  rate  generally 
has  declined,  while  the  rate  on  probably  every  other  article 
of  general  consumption  has  declined,  while  the  acual  cost 
of  transportation  has  declined,  we  find  that  the  rate  upon 
petroleum  has  advanced. 

There  is  another  peculiar  fact.  On  most  commodities 
which  are  shipped  from  the  West  into  New  Haven  territory 
there  exists  a  through  rate.  In  the  case  of  petroleum  and 
its  products  there  is  no  such  arrangement.  Around  New 
Haven  territory  is  found  a  Chinese  wall  beyond  which  no 
carload  of  petroleum  can  penetrate  unless  it  pays  the  local 
rate  over  the  New  Haven  road  to  its  destination.  Grain, 
iron,  coal — almost  everything  may  be  shipped  from  Cleve- 
land into  this  territory  under  a  joint  tariff  which  in  amount 
is  substantially  the  same  as  the  Boston  rate,  while  kerosene 
must  pay  the  Boston  rate  to  the  confines  of  that  territory 
and  an  added  local  rate  beyond.  Thus  the  rate  on  a  carload 
of  corn  from  Cleveland  to  Boston  was  in  October  fifteen 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  and  to  New  Haven  the  same. 
The  rate  on  petroleum  from  Cleveland  to  Boston  was  twenty- 
four  cents  and  to  New  Haven  thirtj^-six  cents. 

The  significance  of  these  two  facts  becomes  apparent  when 
we  consider  how  the  petroleum  business  is  handled  in  this 
territory.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  extensive  storing 
facilities  at  East  Boston  and  refines  at  seaboard  points,  or 
transports  at  low  cost  the  refined  product  to  such  points  from 
whence  it  is  taken  in  tank  boats  to  East  Boston  and  thence 
distributed.  Independent  refiners  at  Cleveland  assert  that 
under  present  freight  rates  they  cannot  compete  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  in  this  territory;  if  they  had  the 
former  rate  of  twent5^-two  cents  they  might,  if  even  the 
present  Boston  rate  were  applied  as  a  through  rate  into  that 
territory  they  might,  but  under  existing  adjustments  they 
are  absolutely  excluded. 

Still  another  circumstance  contributes  to  the  same  end. 
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According  to  the  tariffs  of  the  New  Haven  Company  petro- 
leum and  its  products  are  second  class  unless  the  party  to 
whom  it  is  consigned  has  a  private  siding  or  a  tank  opposite 
the  rails  into  which  he  can  pump  that  petroleum  from  the 
tank  cars,  in  which  case  it  is  fifth  class.  Now,  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  has  these  tanks  and  private  sidings  over  all 
this  territory,  while  comparatively  few  are  owned  by  inde- 
pendent refiners.  Persons  without  these  facilities  must  pay 
the  second-class  rate,  while  the  Standard  Oil  Company  pays 
the  fifth-class  rate.  The  fifth-class  rate  between  Boston  and 
New  Haven  is  ten  cents  per  hundred  pounds;  the  second- 
class  rate  twenty  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  the  difference 
between  the  two  probably  representing  several  times  the 
profit  in  handling  one  hundred  pounds  of  kerosene  oil. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  one  method  by  which  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  freight  rate  helps  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
against  its  competitors.  For  another  and  different  way, 
take  the  comparative  rates  on  petroleum  and  its  products 
from  Cleveland  and  Chicago  to  New  Orleans  and  correspond- 
ing territory.  The  distance  is  somewhat  greater  from  Cleve- 
land. Both  these  cities  are  competitors  in  the  markets  of 
that  territory.  The  demands  of  their  merchants  and  of  the 
railways  serving  the  two  localities  have  established  a  general 
relation  in  rates  by  which  a  difference  of  about  two  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  in  low  class  freight  is  made  in  favor  of 
Chicago.  Taking  twenty-five  articles  of  the  most  common 
consumption  which  bear  about  the  same  rate  with  petroleum, 
we  find  that  in  almost  every  instance  the  Cleveland  rate  is 
two  cents  per  hundred  pounds  higher  than  the  Chicago  rate. 
Linseed  oil,  for  instance,  takes  a  rate  of  twenty-eight  cents 
from  Cleveland  and  twenty-six  cents  from  Chicago.  When, 
however,  you  reach  petroleum,  you  find  that  while  the  rate 
from  Cleveland  to  New  Orleans  is  thirty-one  cents,  the  rate 
from  Chicago  is  twenty-three  cents,  a  difference  four  times 
as  great  as  that  in  case  of  almost  every  other  commodity 
taking  a  corresponding  rate.     Now,  there  are  large  inde- 
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pendent  refiners  at  Cleveland.  The  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany has  extensive  refining  works  at  Whiting,  near  Chicago, 
which  takes  the  Chicago  rate,  and  there  are  no  independent 
refiners  in  that  vicinity.  The  Cleveland  refiners  say  that 
this  is  an  unjust  discrimination  against  petroleum  when 
refined  at  Cleveland,  the  purpose  and  effect  of  which  is 
to  deliver  that  southern  territory  over  to  the  Standard  Oil 
monopoly. 

Attention  is  not  called  to  these  facts  for  the  purpose  of 
stirring  up  sentiment  against  trusts  in  general  or  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  in  particular.  With  much  of  this  sort 
which  is  said,  I  have  no  sympathy.  The  Standard  Oil 
Company,  so  far  as  I  have  observed  in  the  department  with 
which  I  have  to  do,  is  no  worse  than  other  trusts,  nor  so  bad 
as  many.  These  discriminations,  if  they  are  discrimina- 
tions, to  which  I  have  called  particular  attention,  are  purely 
business  propositions.  The  New  Haven  road  puts  in  these 
tariffs  because  more  revenue  is  yielded  by  them.  Doubtless 
the  Cleveland  lines  are  compensated  in  some  other  way  for 
the  loss  of  traffic  from  there.  The  rates,  such  as  they  are, 
are  open. 

What  I  desire  is  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  such  discrimi- 
nations do  exist;  to  fasten  attention  upon  the  importance 
which  they  play  in  the  upbuilding  and  maintaining  of  those 
great  aggregations  of  capital  which  are  thought  to  threaten 
the  welfare  of  the  body  politic;  to  reiterate  that  they  abso- 
lutely shut  out  the  small  shipper.  Before  we  adopt  some  of 
the  radical  measures  which  have  been  suggested  in  dealing 
with  the  trust,  before  we  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  or  enact  laws  which  may  impinge  upon  the 
rights  of  property  or  trammel  our  commercial  development, 
this  phase  of  the  question  should  be  looked  to. 

Just  what  ought  to  be  done  with  the  monopoly  may  be  a 
grave  question,  but  that  our  railways,  those  arteries  through 
which  the  commercial  life  blood  of  this  great  nation  flows, 
should  be  open  to   great   and   small   alike,   admits   of  no 
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doubt,  and  that  they  are  not  so  open,   admits  of  as  little 
doubt. 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
does  not  prohibit  these  rate  inequalities,  thereby  securing 
equal  treatment  for  all  shippers.  The  answer  is  that  it  is 
powerless  to  do  so  for  reasons  which  have  been  often  stated. 
The  cardinal  purpose  of  the  Act  to  regulate  commerce  is  to 
secure  equal  treatment  for  great  and  small,  but  without  the 
necessary  amendments  the  beneficent  provisions  of  that  Act 
are  a  nullity. 

Charles  A.  Prouty. 

U'askington,  D.  C. 


THE  RISE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BOARD 
OF  HEALTH. 

The  acquisition  by  the  United  States  of  vast  tropical  ter- 
ritories has  brought  into  prominence  as  a  national  problem 
the  question  of  sanitary  administration.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  control  of  the  tropics  by  the  white  man 
has  thus  far  been  a  source  of  expense  rather  than  of  profit. 
Until  the  white  man's  science  has  eradicated  from  these 
regions  the  causes  of  malarial  infection  this  will  continue  to 
be  the  case.  The  losses  that  may  result  from  this  source 
have  often  been  experienced  by  this  country.  To  mention 
only  the  most  serious  epidemic,  in  1878  yellow  fever  was 
introduced  from  Cuba,  and  cost  the  South,  first  and  last, 
some  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  or  a  sura  equal,  on  a 
fair  estimate,  to  the  profits  from  our  Cuban  trade  for  a  whole 
century. 

Medical  science  has  already  found  the  causes  of  some  of 
these  dread  scourges,  and  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  the  causes 
of  all  are  discoverable.  If  discoverable,  they  may  be  held 
in  check,  if  not  entirely  eradicated.  Thus  we  may  look 
forward  to  a  time  when  yellow  fever  will  be  as  rare  in  Havana 
as  is  small-pox  in  Philadelphia  to-day.  But  to  bring  this 
about  concerted  and  persistent  effort  will  be  necessary. 
That  both  the  executive  and  legislative  departments  of  the 
government  appreciate  the  importance  of  prompt  action  is 
shown  by  recent  events. 

In  two  of  his  messages  to  Congress  Mr.  McKinley  has 
advocated  the  creation  of  a  sanitary  commission.  As  yet 
Congress  has  not  acted  on  his  suggestion,  but  it  has  under 
consideration,  as  this  article  goes  to  press,  a  bill  re-establish- 
ing the  National  Board  of  Health.  Pending  definite  action 
on  this  bill,  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  which  goes 
to  all  parts  of    the  world,   is  controlled  by  no  law  which 
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guarantees  that  due  regard  will  be  paid  to  sanitary  consider 
ations  in  the  conduct  of  that  commerce.     Our  country,  with 
its  pest-infected  tropical  dependencies,  has  no  regular  agents 
for  studying  and  combating  such  pests. 

This  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  an  anomalous  state  of  afifairs. 
With  the  finest  laboratories  in  the  world,  with  scientists  the 
peers  of  any,  with  government  surgeons  and  physicians  who 
are  quoted  the  world  over  as  authorities  on  germ  diseases, 
there  is  absolutely  no  one  whose  business  it  is  to  look  out  for 
national  health  interests  or  to  collect  and  publish  national 
health  statistics.  In  a  word,  we  have  at  present  no  national 
sanitation.  For  nearly  a  century  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  national  sanitary  legislation  was  limited  to 
provisions  for  the  health  of  those  who  were  placed  by  the 
Constitution  under  the  special  protection  of  the  general 
government.  For  example,  Congress  passed  regulations 
affecting  soldiers,  sailors,  government  agents,  Indians  and 
residents  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  On  the  other  hand, 
wherever  propert}'-  or  citizenship  rights  were  protected 
by  state  law.  Congress  left  protection  of  health  to  state 
authority.  In  the  following  pages  the  various  attempts 
to  establish  a  National  Board  of  Health  prior  to  1879  are 
described  and  the  powers  given  to  the  board  established  in 
that  year  are  enumerated.* 

The  first  effort  in  Congress,  looking  toward  general 
national  sanitary  legislation,  was  made  in  1796,  when,  on 
April  28,  Mr.  S.  Smith,  a  representative  from  Mary- 
land, proposed  a  resolution  authorizing  the  President  to 
name  the  place  and  manner  in  which  incoming  and  out- 
going vessels  should  perform  quarantine,  f  This  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  a  special  committee.  The  next  refer- 
ence to  it  is  on  May  7.  J     "A  bill  to  regulate  compensation 

♦A  second  paper  will  describe  the  work  of  the  National  Board  of  Health,  explain 
the  reasons  for  its  discontinuance,  and  discuss  the  questioa  of  the  re-establish- 
ment of  such  a  board  at  the  present  time. 

t  Annals  0/  Congress,  1796,  p.  1227. 

J  Ibid.,  p.  1329. 
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to  clerks  and  a  bill  to  regulate  quarantine  were  twice  read 
and  referred  to  Committee  of  the  Whole,"  Four  days 
later  the  bill,  consisting  of  two  sections,  was  debated  by  the 
House  in  Committee.*  The  first  section  authorized  the 
President  ' '  to  direct  at  what  place  or  station  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  respective  ports  of  entr}''  and  for  what  duration  and 
particular  periods  of  time  "  quarantine  was  to  be  performed. 
The  second  section  instructed  collectors  and  other  govern- 
ment agents  at  various  ports  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of 
state  quarantine  and  health  regulations.  The  debate  upon 
the  bill  lasted  two  days.  Seventeen  Congressmen  from  ten 
states  took  part,  several  of  them  speaking  two  or  more 
times  and  at  considerable  length.  The  first  clause,  which 
gave  the  National  Executive  power  to  locate  all  quarantine 
stations,  was  struck  out  by  a  House  vote  of  46  to  23. f  On 
May  3  the  bill  went  to  the  Senate,!  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  three  and  reported  May  24  with  an  amending 
phrase.  Government  ofiicials  were  to  aid  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  state  quarantine  and  health  laws  ' '  until  general 
regulations  relative  to  quarantine  are  made  by  law."  With- 
out discussion,  so  far  as  the  annals  show,  this  amendment 
was  rejected,  and  on  May  25  the  original  second  clause  was 
passed§  and  became  law.|| 

The  lines  on  which  the  bill  was  debated  can  best  be  indi- 
cated by  extracting  from  the  debate  itself.  This  was  on  the 
motion  of  Representative  Heister,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  strike 
out  the  first  section.^  The  strong  speeches  against  the 
principle  of  the  first  section  came  from  Pennsylvania,** 
which  contributed  four  speakers.  New  Yorkff  and  Massa- 
chusetts. It   The  two  strongest  advocates  of  the  principle  of 

*  Annals  of  Congress,  1796,  p.  1347-1360. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  1359. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  87. 

I  Ibid.,  p.  105. 

I  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  i,  ch.  xxxi,  p.  474- 

\  Ibid.,  p.  1347. 

**  Gallatin,  Swanwick,  Kittera,  Heister. 

ti-  Williams. 

U  Lyman. 
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that  section  were  from  Maryland*  and  South  Carolina.* 
Strange  to  note,  the  principal  argument  against  the  practi- 
cability of  the  first  clause  came  from  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  Having  no  quarantine,  Rhode  Islandf  and  Connec- 
ticut X  each  had  an  ardent  advocate  of  both  the  practica- 
bility and  principle  of  national  quarantine.  It  is  only  fair 
to  Pennsylvania  to  state  that  I^itgreaves  took  exception  to 
every  argument  made  by  his  colleagues,  and  went  so  far  as 
to  doubt  "whether  upon  this  subject  the  states  had  any 
jurisdiction  at  all,  and  whether  all  such  power  is  not  vested 
by  the  Constitution  in  the  Congress  under  their  general 
authority  to  regulate  commerce  and  navigation. "§ 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  Mr.  Heister's  motion  ran  as 
follows:  "  At  the  time  of  the  Constitution,  the  states  were 
considered  as  possessing  the  power  of  regulating  quaran- 
tine. "  "  Each  individual  state  has  a  right  to  legislate  on  this 
subject  for  itself."  "It  is  a  state  affair."  "Individual 
states  have  sole  control."  "  If  (any)  states  have  no  (quar- 
antine) regulations  ....  it  is  because  they  have  not 
felt  the  want  of  them."  "  Each  state  understands  its  own 
concerns  better  than  the  general  government."  The  bill  is 
not  only  "unnecessary  and  improper,  but  it  is  an  injudi- 
cious interference  with  the  internal  police  of  the  states. "  "It 
is  an  attempt  to  extend  the  power  of  the  Executive  unne- 
cessarily." "  It  is  by  no  means  a  commercial  regulation." 
"  Quarantine  has  nothing  to  do  with  commerce."  "  If  com- 
merce is  incidentally  affected by  regulations 

for  the  preservation  of  health it  ought  to 

be. ' '      The  states  can  enforce,   for "  New 

York  and  Pennsylvania  have  never  had  any  trouble. "  "  The 
master  of  the  vessel  who  refused  to  stop  at  (quarantine) 
agreeably  to  the  orders  of  state  government  (s)  might  be 
prosecuted  at  Common  Iyaw."||  Two  southern  members  add, 

♦  Smith. 

t  Bourne,  p.  1350,  1357. 

X  Hillhouse,  p   1352. 

2  P.  1350. 

9  Page,  of  Virginia,  p.  1557. 
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^'Georgia  is  too  far  for  the  general  government  to  act." 
' '  The  great  extent  of  country  makes  impracticable  a  com- 
mon law." 

To  these  arguments  the  Southern  opponents  of  the  mo- 
tion responded:  "Epidemic  diseases  imported,  affect  the 
United  States  at  large.  They  do  7iot  7nerely  affect  the  city 
where  first  imported,  but  they  obstruct  the  commerce  of  all 
others;  they  not  only  embarrass  the  coinmerce  bzit  injure 
the  revenues  of  the  United  States.'"^  "This  (question)  is 
essentially  connected  with  the  powers  of  Congress  in  an 
important  subject  (z.  e.,  the  regulation  of  commerce)." 
' '  States  have  or  may  have  their  own  health  laws,  but 
the  performing  of  quarantine  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
general  government;  it  is  a  commercial  regulation."  "There 
is  no  authority  in  the  state  government  to  regulate  quaran- 
tine." "  The  individual  states  ....  want  the  power 
to  carry  (quarantine  regulations)  into  execution."  "If 
(states)  have  stopped  ships  with  disease  on  board,  they  had 
no  legal  right  to  do  so. ' '  Two  northern  members  strengthen 
the  argument  thus:  f  "It  is  a  commercial  regulation,  to 
which  by  the  Constitution  Congress  alone  is  competent." 
' '  Gentlemen  might  as  well  say  that  individual  states  have 
the  power  of  prohibiting  commerce  as  of  regulating  quaran- 
tine. If  they  have  power  to  stop  a  vessel  one  mo7ith  they  might 
stop  it  for  twelve  months. "  "  They  might  interfere  with  regu- 
lations respecting  our  trade  and  break  our  treaties. ' ' 

The  issue  was  fairl}^  drawn.  Mr.  Hillhouse,  of  Connecti- 
cut, offered  two  amendments,  (i)  "  That  the  President 
make  quarantine  regulations  where  states  have  none.  (2) 
That  oflQcers  assist  to  enforce  state  laws  until  Congress  shall 
make  regulations  to  the  contrary.''  %  These  amendments 
were  rejected.  The  first  because  it  seemed  highly  improb- 
able that  a  state  should  not  have  some  sort  of  law  if  any  were 

•  Smith,  of  South  Carolina.    The  italics  are  the  author's  throughout, 
t  Bourne,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Hillhouse,  of  Connecticut. 
X  P- 1352- 
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needed.  The  second  because  it  was  useless.  Future  Con- 
gresses, like  the  present,  would  of  course  refuse  to  give  to 
the  central  government  what  the  Constitution  and  the  phys- 
ical limitations  of  distance  and  time  imposed  upon  the  states. 
The  first  section  of  the  original  bill  was  voted  down  as  wrong 
in  principle  and  impracticable,  the  second  section  was 
adopted  as  suflSicient.  The  Senate  likewise  refused  to  admit 
the  possibility  of  future  interference  by  Congress  and  voted 
the  second  clause  only. 

In  1799,  Congress  passed  an  act  prescribing  just  how  gov- 
ernment agents  should  conduct  themselves  when  aiding  in 
the  execution  of  state  quarantine  and  health  laws.  The  bill 
was  introduced  by  the  same  gentleman,  who  had  three 
years  before  presented  a  bill  for  national  quarantine,  and  who 
evidently  regarded  the  matter  as  settled  in  favor  of  non-inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  national  government.  He  makes 
no  comment  and  the  bill  is  passed  without  discussion.* 

Early  in  1800  the  whole  question  is  reopened.  The  cir- 
cumstances are  significant.  Congress  receives  two  memor- 
ials asking  for  a  general  quarantine  law.  The  first  is  from 
the  health  ofiSce  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  second  from  the 
select  and  common  councils  of  that  city,  f  The  first  reads: 
"  In  consequence  of  plague  having  raged  in  Morocco,  Great 
Britain  has  enacted  very  strict  quarantine  laws,  but,  although 
the  port  of  Philadelphia  might  be  watched  by  all  the  vigi- 
lance in  the  power  of  the  health  ofl&ce,  there  is  no  general 
law  to  keep  that  most  dreadful  scourge  of  the  human  race 
from  being  introduced  into  so7}ie  ports  of  the  United 
States."  The  second  memorial  sent  from  the  councils — 
two  bodies  with  which  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  were  in 
closest  communication — prayed  that  "Congress  may  take 
such  precautionary  measures  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
the  plague     ....     as  to  their  wisdom  shall  seem  fit." 

*UniUd  States  Statutes  at  Large,  iii,  p.  619.  February  25,  17^9     This  act  repealed 
the  act  of  1796. 
■\  Annals,  1789-1800,  pp.  57S,  633. 
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These  memorials  were  read  to  Congress  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  Manufactures.  A  month  later 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  laid  on  the 
table,  which  presented  estimates  for  an  appropriation  to 
carry  into  eflfect  prospective  national  quarantine  and  health 
laws.     The  whole  matter  died  in  committee. 

Again,  two  years  later,  New  York  citizens  petitioned  Con- 
gress and  complained  of  the  quarantine  laws  of  that  state.* 
This  petition  went  to  the  committee  which  had  for  two 
months  been  considering  whether  any  and  what  altera- 
tions were  necessary  to  be  made  in  the  '  Act  respecting 
Quarantine  and  Health  I^aws. '  f  This  committee  never 
reported  further  than  to  recommend  a  bill  for  the  port  of 
Alexandria,  Va.  Congress  took  no  action  upon  this  bill 
and  never  called  for  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  the 
question  of  quarantine  was  not  again  considered  by  Con- 
gress until  1832. 

Of  no  little  significance  is  it  that  within  six  years  from 
the  initial  defeat  of  national  quarantine  both  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  should  have  requested  Congress  to  reverse 
the  decision  of  1796.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  opposition  of 
these  two  cities  in  1796,  with  their  presumed  efl5cient 
quarantine.  Congress  would  undoubtedly  have  assumed 
responsibility  for  general  and  uniform  quarantine  regula- 
tions from  Maine  to  the  Gulf,  ' '  It  makes  a  difi"erence  whose 
ox  is  gored!"  In  1796,  New  York  had  a  quarantine  station. 
Quarantine  was  then  ' '  merely  a  police  regulation  ' '  and  not 
subject  to  Congressional  legislation.  In  1802,  this  "  police 
regulation ' '  had  become  an  obstruction  to  New  York  com- 
merce. Quarantine  was  then  claimed  to  be  a  commercial 
regulation — a  national  question.  In  Philadelphia  in  1796 
considerable  money  had  been  expended  upon  a  quarantine 
station.  There  were  local  reasons  for  interpreting  quaran- 
tine regulations  to  be   "mere  internal  police  regulations." 

*  Annals,  Seventh  Congress,  First  Session,  p.  991. 
\Ii>id.,  p.  415- 
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Four  years  later,  when  commerce  in  the  city  had  grown,  it 
was  plain  to  the  Philadelphia  Health  Office  that  plagues 
spread  in  defiance  of  state  and  local  boundaries.  The 
councils  evidently  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their  own  health 
office  and  its  independence,  in  order  to  have  "quarantine 
regulations  ' '  interpreted  as  ' '  regulations  of  commerce. ' ' 
Both  New  York  and  Philadelphia  repudiated  the  philosophy 
of  their  former  representatives  but,  unfortunately  for  them, 
the  harm  had  been  done.  Congress  had  now  a  precedent 
to  worship.  Memorials  and  petitions  for  national  quarantine 
could  not  compete  with  questions  of  tariff,  bank  and  the 
impressment  of  seamen. 

Again,  in  January,  1831,  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Health 
memorialized  Congress  and  petitioned  for  a  national  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  cholera  and  the  means  of  preventing  its 
introduction  into  this  country.  For  a  third  time,  in  1832, 
Pennsylvania  acknowledged  her  inability  by  her  own  laws  to 
protect  herself  from  epidemic  invasion.  The  Committee  of 
Commerce  reported  a  bill  to  enforce  quarantine  regulations 
and  cited  the  difficulty  presented  if  a  boat  chose  to  anchor 
in  the  middle  of  the  Delaware  River.  Neither  New  Jersey 
nor  Pennsylvania  could  enforce  inspection  laws.  "It  is 
therefore  necessary  that  the  authority  of  the  general  govern- 
ment should  supervene  to  supply  the  deficiency  and  thus 
guard  the  health  of  the  country.''"^  Without  opposition  this 
bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading.  Three  months  later  it 
returned  to  the  house.  A  Boston  man  made  the  sole  opposi- 
tion.! He  did  not  believe  in  quarantine.  It  was  a  farce  at 
Boston.  He  did  not  believe  yellow  fever,  cholera,  etc. ,  were 
contagious  anyway.  The  Lower  House  did  believe  these  dis- 
eases were  contagious,  did  believe  that  quarantine  was  an  ef- 
fective way  of  preventing  their  spread  and  considered  Boston's 
poor  quarantine  methods  a  splendid  and  convincing  argument 
for  a  strong  national  law.     No  one  was  heard  objecting  on 

•  Congressional  Debates,  viii,  part  ii,  p.  2445. 
t  /did.,  p.  3857-5?- 
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grounds  of  constitutionality  or  impracticability.  The  bill 
went  to  the  Senate  where  it  died  without  a  hearing.  Such 
giants  as  Webster,  Clay  and  Calhoun  had  no  time  for  a  con- 
sideration of  physical  germs,  it  was  theoretical  epidemics 
they  wished  to  quarantine. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  is  often  quoted  against  national 
quarantine  regulations.  In  1824,  in  the  case  of  Gibbons  vs. 
Ogden,  he  does  make  the  statement  that  "  quarantine  laws 
are  component  parts  of  .  .  .  the  immense  mass  of 
legislation  .  .  .  not  surrendered  to  the  general  govern- 
ment. ' '  But  he  says  on  the  same  page:*  ' '  If  the  legislative 
power  of  the  Union  can  reach  them  it  must  be  for  national 
purposes. "  .  .  .  "By  making  the  provisions  in  aid  of 
the  states'  (quarantine  laws)  .  .  .  the  opinio7i  is  un- 
equivocally manifested,  that  Congress  may  co7itrol  the  state 
laws  as  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  coJitrol  them,  for  the 
regulatioji  of  commerce.''  According  to  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall then,  the  definition  of  "  commercial  regulation  "  was 
the  only  restriction  upon  national  quarantine  legislation. 

In  the  turbulent  days  of  Jackson  and  the  later  Kansas 
controversy,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  such  matters  as 
quarantine  should  have  been  neglected.  Nor  is  it  surpris- 
ing that  upon  its  first  reappearance  it  should  be  made  to  play 
a  role  in  the  great  drama  of  the  pre-secession  days.  In 
March,  1859,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  with  an 
Alabama  man  as  chairman,  reported  a  bill  authorizing  cer- 
tain changes  of  government  buildings  at  the  New  York 
quarantine  station,  together  with  a  States'  Rights  amend- 
ment.! "  Provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
construed  as  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  quarantine 
station  or  stations,  or  the  erection  of  warehouses  for  the 
reception  of  cargoes  of  vessels  in  quarantine,  without  the 
consent  of  the  state  in  which  the  said  quarantine  and  ware- 
house may  be  established.'"     On  this  committee  were  Clay, 

*g  Wheaton,  p.  206. 
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of  Alabama,  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  and  Reid,  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Pennsylvania,  Maine  and  Michigan  also  had  repre- 
sentation on  the  committee.  The  quarantine  problem  was 
not  a  serious  one  in  Maine  or  in  Michigan — the  only  party 
interested  was  Pennsylvania.  Against  this  one  interested 
state  was  the  "  solid  South,"  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  at 
such  a  time  the  Senate  agreed  to  an  amendment  whose  only 
value  was  to  commit  that  body  to  a  non-interference  policy. 
The  House  did  not  consider  the  amendment  and  it  remains 
as  a  mere  relic  of  ante-bellum  tactics. 

In  the  Reconstruction  period,  diflferent  minor  laws  were 
passed  without  opposition,  chiefly  relating  to  old  hulks  which 
were  ordered  placed  at  the  service  of  local  quarantine  authori- 
ties.* These  did,  however,  by  implication  recognize  the 
exclusive  power  of  the  state  to  legislate  on  quarantine.  The 
Senate  debated  a  motion  providing  for  national  quarantine 
regulations  to  prevent  the  introduction  and  spread  of  Asiatic 
cholera.  In  1866  a  joint  resolution  instructed  the  "Secre- 
tary of  War  to  appoint  under  the  direction  of  the  Surgeon- 
General  a  commission  to  visit  Constantinople  to  inquire 
into  the  best  means  io prevetit  the  spread  of  cholera.''  The 
Senate  rejected  this  resolution,  and  re-enacted  the  instruc- 
tions of  1796.  It  was  thought  sufficient  to  follow  precedent 
especially  when  some  members  raised  the  constitutional 
question  involved  in  national  quarantine.  One  Senator 
opposed  the  measure  because  attempts  to  control  cholera 
were  "  absolute  folly,"  .  .  "  shooting  child's  arrows  at  the 
moon."  t 

In  1869 1  a  resolution  was  presented  asking  that  the 
"  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  requested  to  examine  and 
report  as  to  the  fitness  of  Morris  Island,  South  Carolina,  for 
a  quarantine  and  hospital  station,  and  as  to  the  propriety  of 
purchasing  said  island  for  such  purposes;  and  that  he  be 

*See  Act   December  13,  1864;  March  24,    i865,  Joint  Resolution,   Appendix,  p. 
428;  February  28,  1867,  Joint  Resolution,  Appendix,  p.  246. 
t  Debates,  pp.  2444,  2484,  2584. 
X  Globe,  186869,  p.  415. 
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further  requested  to  report  in  regard  to  the  feasibility  and 
propriety  of  adopting  a  imiform  system  of  quarantine  laws 
applicable  to  foreign  vessels  and  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
whether  engaged  in  the  foreign  or  coasting  trades,  and  of 
placing  superi7itendence  of  the  execution  of  such  laws  exclu- 
sively U7ider  co7itrol  of  the  Treasury  Department.'' 

In  1872  Congress  frequently  considered  the  question  of 
uniform  national  protection  against  epidemics.  January  24 
the  House  instructed  the  Committee  on  Commerce*  to  inves- 
tigate, ..."  whether  our  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  upon  the  coasts  and  waters  of  the  United  States  and  at 
any  port  thereof  was  subjected  to  any  oppressive  or  illegal 
requirements  or  restraints,  under  color  of  quarantine  (or) 
health  laws."  February  6,  Roscoe  Conkling  expressed  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  New  York  interests  to  reopen  the 
question  of  national  responsibility  for  the  obstruction  to 
commerce  attendant  upon  quarantine,  f  He  asked  for  an 
investigation  into  methods  at  New  York  City  and  declared: 
"  One  object  of  the  information  is  to  know  how  far  Cotigress 
should  take  jurisdictio7i  of  these  sjibjects.'' 

In  1871,  Clarke,  of  Texas,  had  introduced  a  joint  resolu- 
tion providing  for  a  more  effectual  system  of  quarantine  on 
the  Gulf  Coast.  It  was  necessary  for  Mr.  Clarke  to  present 
the  resolution  again  in  1872.I  This  time  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  reported,  and  the  resolution  passed  the  House. 
The  Senate  was  not  satisfied  with  existing  quarantine  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  or  anywhere  else,  so  the  bill  as  finally 
approved  authorized  an  inspection  of  all  port  cities  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  as  well  as  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Existing 
methods  of  quarantine  were  to  be  examined  and  improve- 
ments suggested  which  "  will  least  interfere  with  the  interests 
of  commerce."  The  preamble  stated  the  reasons  for  order- 
ing a  national    investigation:    "Whereas    experience   has 

•  Globe,  187T-72,  p.  570. 
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proved  that  the  present  system  of  quarantine  on  the  Sea  and 
Gulf  Coast  is  iueflScient  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  yellow 
fever  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  that  section."* 

Events  proved  that  the  country  offered  practically  no 
opposition  to  the  entrance  of  yellow  fever.  In  1878  oc- 
curred the  most  terrible  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  which  the 
country  had  known  for  nearly  a  century.  This  time  the 
ravages  of  the  disease  were  not  confined  to  any  particular 
section.  Northern  seaport  cities  had  numerous  cases,  and 
inland  as  far  north  as  Ohio  the  scourge  raged.  In  a  short 
time  over  100,000  men  were  stricken,  20,000  died,  and  over 
$200,000,000  were  spent  in  checking  the  devastation.  Not 
only  did  the  non-infected  North  contribute  directly  its  mil- 
lions for  the  relief  of  the  pest-ridden  South,  but  indirectly 
it  suffered  still  more  because  of  obstructions  to  its  com- 
merce. 

In  the  Senatef  the  epidemic  was  said  to  have  been  ' '  so 
destructive  to  human  life,  and  the  interests  and  prosperity  of 
the  whole  countfy  as  to  make  it  a  subject  of  gravest  public 
concern. ' '  To  the  subject  the  President  first  gave  his  attention 
in  his  annual  message.  X  He  mentions  the  fact  that  Congress 
would  be  asked  to  endorse  the  action  of  the  government 
which  furnished  the  stricken  country  with  1,800  tents  and 
rations  worth  $25,000.  He  adds:  "The  fearful  spread 
of  this  pestilence  has  awakened  a  very  general  public  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  national  sanitary  administration,  which  shall 
not  only  quarantine  but  have  the  sanitary  supervision  of 
internal  commerce  in  times  of  epidemics  and  hold  an  advisory 
relation  to  the  state  and  municipal  health  authorities,  with 
power  to  deal  with  whatever  endangers  the  public  health 
and  which  the  municipal  and  state  authorities  are  unable  to 
regulate. ' ' 

Upon   the  convening  of  Congress  resolutions  were  pre- 

•  Globe,  Appendix,  p,  822.    See  also  pp.  4094,  4425. 
t  Preamble  to  Bill  for  Committee  to  Investigate  Epidemic  Disearrs. 
I  Richardson's  Messages,  vii,  p.  492.     From  mere  habit  the  Act  of  1799  ^^^  been 
re-eiiaoted. 
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sented  in  each  house  authorizing  the  appointment  of  com- 
mittees to  ' '  inquire  into  the  history  and  means  of  prevention 
and  arrest  of  yellow  fever  and  cholera."*  The  committees 
were  to  employ  clerks  and  experts  and  gather  testimony 
from  every  possible  source.  Upon  the  suggestion  of  Sen- 
ator Edmunds,  the  committees  were  also  instructed  to  con- 
sider whether  the  right  to  legislate  on  epidemics  was  consti- 
tutional, f 

The  committees  reported  in  February. J  Twelve  experts 
had  been  employed,  eight  from  southern  and  four  from 
northern  states.  These  experts  had  visited  various  districts 
which  had  been  infected  and  gathered  an  immense  amount 
of  information.  They  were  of  the  opinion  that  yellow  fever 
was  not  indigenous  to  any  district  of  the  South. §  It  was 
recommended  that  there  be  absolute  non-intercourse  with 
foreign  infected  ports,  and  that  Congress  establish  a  well- 
regulated  national  quarantine.  "  Public  health  is  second  in 
importance  to  no  question  which  addresses  itself  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  legislator,"  The  committee  found  the  con- 
stitutional authority  for  legislation  on  epidemics  in  the  general 
constitutional  power  to  ' '  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  and  among  the  states. "H 

Both  houses  acted  upon  the  report  of  the  committees. 
March  3,  1879,  a  National  Board  of  Health  was  created, 
and  June  2,  1879,  after  a  spirited  debate  in  both  houses, ^[  the 
powers  of  the  board  were  extended  and  clearly  defined. 
The  fourth  section  of  the  act  instructed  the  board  to  consult 
with  sanitarians  throughout  the  country,  "  special  attention 
being  given  to  the  subject  of  quarantine,  both  mariti7ne  arid 
inland,  and  especially  as  to  regulations  which  should  be 
established  between  state  or  local  systems  of  quarantine  and 

♦December  2,   1878.    Senate,  p.  2.    House,  p.  64. 
t  Records,  viii,  p.  31. 
\  Senate  Reports,  ii,  734. 

?Of  88  epidemics  of  yellow  fever,  from  1683-1878,  77  are  known  positively  to 
have  been  of  foreign  origin. 
(  Article  i,  section  8. 
H  Congressional  Record,  pp.  1539-1552,  1634-1650. 
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a  national  quarantine  system."  National  rules  were  to  be 
imposed  where  local  rules  were  not  sufficient  or  lacked  the 
means  of  execution.  These  national  rules  when  made  and 
approved  by  the  President  were  to  be  promulgated  by  the 
National  Board  of  Health  and  enforced  by  the  state  sanitary 
authorities.  "If  the  state  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  enforce 
such  rules,  the  President  may  detail  an  officer  for  that  pur- 
pose. ' ' 

The  board  consisted  of  eleven  members  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  Although  men 
of  international  reputation  they  were  to  receive  not  more  than 
$io  a  day  and  reasonable  expenses,  while  acting  for  the  board. 
Four  departments  of  the  government  furnished  four  mem- 
bers who  received  no  extra  compensation  as  members.  They 
were  John  S.  Billings,  Surgeon  of  the  Army;  Thomas  J. 
Turner,  Medical  Director  of  the  Navy;  Preston  H.  Bail- 
hache,  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  and  Solicitor-General 
Samuel  F.  Phillips,  from  the  Department  of  Justice.* 
The  other  members  of  the  board  were  :  Professor  Cabell, 
ISL,.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  first  president  of 
the  National  Public  Health  Association;  Professor  Stephen 
Smith,  of  New  York;  Tullio  S.  Verdi,  of  Washington, 
D.  C;  Samuel  M.  Bemis,  M.  D.,  Louisiana;  Henry  I. 
Bowditch,  M.  D.,  Massachusetts;  Hosmer  A.  Johnson, 
M.  D.,  Illinois;  Robert  W.  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  Tennessee. 
The  Executive  Committee  consisted  of  representatives  from 
the  army,  navy  and  marine  hospital  service,  and  of  Pro- 
fessors Cabell  and  Smith.  The  Finance  Committee  was 
made  up  of  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  Dr.  Verdi,  and  Professor 
Smith.  The.se  facts  will  prove  of  importance  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  work  laid  out  for  the  board  and  the 
reasons  given  for  its  discontinuance  in  1882. 

The  board  met  and  organized  April  2,  1879.  It  has  left 
on  record  its  own  interpretation  of  the  functions  assigned  to 
it  by  the  act  of  June  2,  which  is  as  follows: 

•  See  National  Board  of  Health  Report,  1879. 
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"As  at  the  period  of  the  passage  of  this  law  there  were 
only  state  and  local  systems  of  quarantine  in  existence  in 
this  country,  it  is  proper  to  infer 

"  I .  That  Congress  did  not  regard  state  and  local  systems 
of  quarantine  adequate  to  meet  all  the  emergencies  that  had 
arisen  or  that  might  arise  in  the  prevention  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  into  this  country 
from  foreign  countries. 

"2.  That  Congress  contemplated  the  ultimate  establish- 
ment of  a  national  quarantine  system,  and  that  it  intended 
that  such  regulations  should  be  made  between  state  and 
local  systems  of  quarantine  and  the  national  quarantine 
system  as  would  secure  harmony  of  action  and  would  give  a 
complete  and  effective  system  of  quarantine  to  the  United 
States." 

"  The  national  authority  is  required  to  secure 

'  '(^)  International  sanitary  co-operation. 

"((^)  The  collection  and  distribution  of  sanitary  informa- 
tion. 

"(c)  The  preparation  of  maritime  sanitary  regulations. 

' '  {d)  The  enforcement  of  maritime  sanitary  inspections  in 
foreign  ports. 

* '  (^)  The  erection  and  maintenance  of  refuge  stations. 

"(_/)  The  aid  of  state  authorities. 

"(^)  l^he  organization  of  quarantine  where  none  exists. 

"(^)  The  power  to  add  necessary  rules  to  any  deficient 
quarantine."* 

What  was  the  change  in  conditions  which  made  this 
assumption  of  power  by  the  national  government  seem 
reasonable  and  necessary  ? 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  debate  of  1796  but  two 
limits  were  set  to  national  legislation  in  health  matters,  that 
of  national  interest  and  that  of  practicability.  So  long  as 
epidemics  were  sectional.  Congress  might  justly  refuse  to 
interfere  with   state   regulations.     Again,    no   matter   how 

*  Report  1882.    Appendix  I,  p.  484  flf. 
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general  the  evil,  Congress  was  not  bound  to  act  until  it  dis- 
covered some  practicable  means  of  combating  that  evil.  In 
the  days  of  stage  coaches  and  sailing  vessels,  hand-looms 
and  wooden  ploughs,  it  was  quite  true  that  disease  in 
Charleston  was  of  little  importance  to  Boston.  It  was  prob- 
ably true  that  a  general  law  to  govern  New  York  and 
Savannah  would  have  been  impracticable.  So  long  as  the 
obstruction  to  national  commerce  was  infinitesimal  it  was  of 
no  avail  to  prove  that  quarantine  was  a  regulation  of  com- 
merce. On  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  the  commercial 
interests  of  any  particular  section,  such  as  New  York  or 
Philadelphia,  were  unnecessarily  obstructed  by  the  presence 
or  absence  of  these  so-called  police  regulations,  the  repre- 
sentatives from  that  section  were  ready  to  accept  a  more 
liberal  interpretation  of  national  and  practicable. 

It  was  a  mere  question  of  definition,  time  and  distance 
being  the  determining  factors.  By  1879  definition  was  much 
easier.  Railroad  and  telegraph  had  annihilated  space  and 
time.  New  Orleans  was  then  nearer  to  the  White  House 
than  New  York  to  Philadelphia  in  1796.  The  South  was 
no  longer  isolated — her  commercial  centres  were  in  daily 
communication  with  Chicago,  the  far  East  and  the  far  West. 
A  case  of  yellow  fever  in  Pensacola  could  send  chills  through 
the  Mississippi  valley.  A  case  of  cholera  imported  through 
the  port  of  New  York  might  produce  an  epidemic  in  Chicago 
within  a  fortnight.  The  epidemic  of  1S78  had  proved  the 
whole  Mississippi  basin  to  be  a  unit — every  part  suffering 
with  every  other  part.  By  the  act  establishing  a  national 
board  of  health  Congress  recognized  by  overwhelming  ma- 
jorities in  both  houses,  that  industrial  development  had 
rendered  all  sections  of  the  country  interdependent  i?i  matters 
of  health  as  well  as  wealth,  and  that  isolation  was  no  longer 
possible.  As  Representative  McGowan,  of  Michigan,  ex- 
pressed it:  "  Such  a  plague  as  swept  over  a  number  of 
southern  states  last  summer  has  a  direct  and  immediate 
influence  upon  commerce.      It  paralyzes   and  destroys  it. 
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It  dries  up  the  very  foundations  of  trade.  And  to  say  that 
the  power  of  Congress  over  commerce  could  not  be  exer- 
cised to  save  commerce  itself  would  seem  to  be  absurd."* 
Or,  as  Senator  Blaine  believed,  "in  regulating  quarantine, 
Congress  would  only  be  following  a  precedent,  the  con- 
stitutionality of  which  was  no  longer  questioned.  The 
national  laws  had  since  1866  governed  not  only  the  importa- 
tion of  diseased  cattle  from  abroad,  but  their  transportation 
between  and  within  the  States.  In  the  same  way  national 
laws  prohibited  the  importation  of  adulterated  drugs  and 
medicine.f" 

The  country  at  large  was  in  sympathy  with  this  interpre- 
tation. For  fifty  years  the  system  of  internal  improvements 
at  national  expense  had  been  accustoming  all  sections  to  a 
liberal  construction  of  the  terms  "commerce"  and  '' gen- 
eral welfare,"  as  contained  in  the  Constitution.  Epidemics 
were  introduced  by  national  commerce.  Laxity  in  the  local 
control  of  these  epidemics  had  frequently  reacted  disas- 
trously on  the  commerce  of  the  whole  nation.  Unreasonable 
detentions  or  inspections  aifected  not  merel>  the  particular 
merchandise  involved,  but  the  various  interests  waiting  for 
the  delivery  of  that  merchandise.  If  national  supervision  of 
quarantine  would  give  a  feeling  of  security  to  commerce, 
there  would  be  a  tremendous  saving  on  every  board  of  trade 
in  the  land.  If  $100,000  expended  upon  a  national  board 
of  health  would  diminish  by  one  day  the  duration  of  an 
epidemic  such  as  that  of  1878,  the  nation  would  be  repaid 
many  times  over. 

Commercial  interests  were  convinced  that  uniform  quaran- 
tine under  national  supervision  would  put  a  stop  to  vexa- 
tious delays  and  panics.  National  quarantine  was  to  mean 
obstruction  to  disease,  not  commerce,  the  killing  of  germs, 
not  trade.  Medical  journals,  sanitary  authorities,  and  organ- 
izations such  as  the   National   Public   Health   Association 

•  Congressional  Record  for  1879,  p.  1639. 
^  Ibid,  1866,  pp.  2162,  2163. 
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predicted  that  uational  control  over  quarantine  and  national 
investigations  into  the  causes  of  epidemics  would  hasten  the 
time  when  yellow  fever  and  cholera  would  create  as  little 
alarm  as  diphtheria  and  small-pox.  The  National  Board  of 
Health  began  its  work  in  June,  1879,  spurred  on  bj^  public 
confidence  and  expectation,  and  inspired  by  the  belief  that  it 
would  be  the  means  of  ushering  in  a  new  era  when  sanitary 
science  would  triumph  over  the  diseases  of  the  tropics. 

William  H.  Allen. 

Philadelphia, 


BRIEFER  COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE  CHICAGO  TRUST  CONFERENCE. 

The  Trust  Conference  held  in  Chicago,  September  13-16,  1899,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Civic  Federation,  brought  together,  from  all  the  parts 
of  the  country,  representative  men  entertaining  the  most  opposite 
views  vpith  regard  to  trusts  and  other  combinations  of  capital.  As  a 
plan  to  obtain  a  fair  and  clear  statement  of  the  economical  doctrines 
which  are  now  prevailing  it  was  a  complete  success;  every  party  was 
represented.  States,  financial  organizations  and  universities,  everj- 
important  social  group  had  some  one  present  fully  qualified  to  convey 
the  views  of  the  constituency  which  he  represented,  and  was  given  an 
opportunity  to  express  those  views.  It  is  true  that  not  every  indi- 
vidual member  had  the  opportunity  to  state  his  particular  shade  of 
opinion;  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  hear  more  than  four  hun- 
dred orators  in  three  daj-s;  but  no  important  economic  interest  was 
left  unrepresented,  and  all  the  speakers  were  allowed  to  express  their 
sentiments  with  perfect  freedom. 

That  orators  should  attract  more  attention  than  professional  econ- 
omists was  to  be  expected.  Such  is  almost  always  the  case  in  large 
asemblies,  especially  when  the  galleries  are  crowded  with  a  multitude 
of  eager  listeners  whose  opinions  may  be  already  fixed  and  who  are 
ready  to  applaud  the  speakers  holding  the  same  opinions  as  them- 
selves, and  uttering  these  opinions  in  forcible  and  impassioned  oratory. 
But  all  undue  manifestations  of  partisanship  were  at  once  rebuked  by 
Judge  William  Wirt  Howe,  chairman  of  the  conference.  Moreover, 
the  good-natured  audience  often  applauded  generously  the  brilliant 
expression  of  sentiments  which  were  not  endorsed  by  the  majority; 
but  which  were  evidently  sincere  on  the  part  of  the  speakers,  and 
were  expressed  in  a  vivid  and  felicitous  manner.  Both  Hon.  Bourke 
Cockran  and  Colonel  William  Jennings  Bryan  were  received  with  great 
enthusiasm  and  heard  with  rapt  attention;  and  often  the  applause 
came  from  political  opponents  who  admired  the  orator  and  the  gentle- 
man, although  greatly  differing  from  him  in  political  and  economic 
tenets. 

Perhaps,  on  account  of  this  extreme  impartiality,  the  result  may  prove 
unsatisfactory  to  many  persons  who  had  expected  definite  conclusions 
from  an  assembly  which  comprised  so  many  men  of  superior  ability. 
Both  the  gentlemen  whom  we  have  last  mentioned  would  have  liked  to 
have  a  declaration  of  principles  adopted  by  the  conference;  but  it 
soon  became  evident  that  a  perfect    fusion  was   impossible.     Many 
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delegates  had  been  instructed  by  their  constituencies  or  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  state  to  which  they  belonged,  not  to  commit  themselves 
to  any  line  of  policy,  and,  moreover,  the  views  were  so  varied  and  so 
divergent  that  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  indeed  to  arrive  at 
harmonious  conclusions.  The  meetings  were  very  instructive,  and 
consequently  of  high  educational  value;  but  the  conference  was  not  a 
deliberative  assembly,  much  less  a  legislative  body,  and  the  delegates 
did  not  feel  themselves  bound  to  pass  resolutions  which  might  possibly 
be  considered  as  campaign  documents,  or  as  the  first  booming  of 
cannon  which  heralds  an  approaching  conflict. 

The  problems  before  the  conference  were  outlined  with  great  clear- 
ness and  impartiality  by  Professor  J.  W.  Jenks,  of  Cornell  University. 
He  reduced  all  the  questions  before  the  assembly  to  a  few  leading 
ones: 

1.  Is  it  true  that  industrial  combinations  and  monopolies  have 
abolished  competition  ?  Managers  of  the  most  important  industrial 
combinations  assert  that  they  have  much  competition.  Many  stu- 
dents of  the  question  have  asserted  that  among  great  industrial  or- 
ganizations competition  is  fiercer  than  among  smaller  establishments, 
and  that  combinations  do  not  abolish  competition,  but  simply  raise  it 
to  a  higher  plane.  So  long  as  there  is  no  monopoly  there  is  at  least 
potential  competition.  How  far  can  an  establishment  which  sells  only 
a  high  percentage,  say  75  or  90  per  cent  of  the  total  product,  secure 
monopolistic  gains  ? 

2.  Are  not  the  combinations  of  capital  and  the  combinations  of 
labor  based  on  the  same  principle,  namely,  the  natural  right  of  men 
to  unite  their  efforts  in  order  to  obtain  a  legitimate  end  by  lawful 
means?  If  the  answer  be  affirmative  then  a  law  to  restrain  one  class 
of  organizations  should  be  held  to  restrain  the  other  also. 

3.  Is  it  true,  as  lately  asserted,  that  "the  mother  of  all  trusts  is 
the  customs  tariff  law?"  Many  industries,  however,  in  which  great 
combinations  exist,  have  no  protection  of  their  products  b}'  tariflf. 
Besides,  managers  of  combinations  which  have  been  formed  in  pro- 
tected industries  assert  that  it  has  been  the  fierceness  of  home  com- 
petition that  has  driven  them  into  combination,  and  that,  if  the  tariflf 
has  been  in  any  sense  the  cause  of  the  competition,  it  has  been  such 
only  by  developing  the  home  industry  to  such  an  extent  that  fierce 
competition  was  unavoidable. 

Other  combinations  of  great  power  have  been  formed  in  industries 
protected  by  patents.  Would  it  be  practicable  for  us  to  so  amend  our 
patent  laws  as  to  remove  from  them  the  element  of  monopol}',  while 
still  securing  to  the  inventor,  by  royalty  or  otherwise,  a  suitable  re- 
ward for  his  inventive  skill  ? 
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It  has  been  frequently  asserted  that  the  success  of  many  of  the  lead- 
ing combinations  of  capital  has  been  due  to  the  reduced  rates  granted 
by  the  railroads;  but  to  what  extent  and  to  whom  do  the  railroads 
grant  discriminating  rates  ?  And  what  further  remedy  can  be  found 
for  such  discriminations  beyond  that  which  now  exists  under  the  in- 
terstate commerce  laws  ?  Here  evident  difficulties  confront  the  stu- 
dent of  interstate  legislation.  First,  It  would  be  unjust  to  prevent  the 
railroads  from  discriminating  between  short  hauls  and  long  hauls, 
because  short  hauls  often  require  the  same  expense  on  the  part  of 
the  carrier  as  long  ones,  and  hence  the  companies  seem  justified  in 
charging  relatively  more  for  short  hauls  than  for  long  ones.  Next, 
one  of  the  chief  items  of  expense  in  railroad  transportation  is  the 
handling  of  the  freight;  hence,  other  things  being  equal,  it  is  fair  to 
charge  more  for  freight  that  requires  several  handlings  than  for 
freight  that  remains  in  the  same  cars  from  the  place  of  shipment  to 
the  terminus  where  it  is  delivered.  Thirdly,  When  large  amounts  of 
freight  are  shipped  at  the  same  time  economies  are  made  which  would 
become  impossible  if  the  same  weight  or  volume  were  divided  into 
several  lots  handed  over  to  the  company  at  diflFerent  times:  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  price  of  transportation  cannot  be  the  same  in  both 
cases.  There  are  several  other  causes  which  may  increase  or  diminish 
the  expense  of  the  public  carrier.  Therefore,  if  an  equitable  law 
should  be  framed  to  enforce  perfect  equality  among  the  patrons  of 
the  road,  it  must  amount  to  this:  that  the  same  price  must  be  charged 
to  all  for  equal  distances  under  precisely  the  same  economic  condi- 
tions. 

4.  Managers  of  great  capitalistic  organizations  usually  assert  that 
they  have  been  driven  to  combine  through  the  fierceness  of  competi- 
tion; that  capital  is  really  on  the  defensive;  that  it  is  only  through 
the  power  that  comes  through  a  large  aggregation  of  capital  that  a 
fair  profit  is  possible  and  that  we  are  able  to  meet  foreign  competition 
in  foreign  trade.     How  far  are  these  assertions  true  ? 

5.  Over-capitalization  suggests  other  problems.  Most  of  the  newer 
combinations  have  issued  large  amounts  of  stock,  common  and  pre- 
ferred, as  well  as  of  bonds.  How  much  of  this  capital  is  represented 
in  plant  at  a  fair  valuation  ?  How  much  is  "  water  ?"  Should  a  fair 
valuation  be  based  on  the  cost  of  the  plant  or  on  its  earning  capacity  ? 
If  the  earning  capacity  be  largely  due  to  the  genius  of  one  man, 
should  we  put  into  permanent  securities  a  value  depending  on  the 
power  of  one  short-lived  individual  ?  Again,  a  street  railway  or  a  gas 
plant  which  costs  ^500,000,  and  whose  franchise  may  have  cost  little 
or  nothing,  may  pay  good  profits  on  one  or  two  millions.  Is  it  in  the 
public  interest  that  a  public  franchise  be  thus  capitalized?    Would 
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publicit}'  adequately  protect  the  investor  ?  Are  the  interests  of  the 
stockholders  and  the  interests  of  the  consumers  the  same  under 
present  industrial  conditions  ? 

6.  The  sixth  question  refers  to  the  effects  of  combination  on  prices^ 
on  wages.  Does  combination  eliminate  middlemen,  and  if  it  does  is 
there  any  sufficient  compensation  for  their  losses  ?  Will  it  be  possible 
in  a  comparatively  short  time  for  the  persons  who  are  thus  ruined,  as 
well  as  for  the  laborers  driven  out  of  employment  by  the  combination, 
to  secure  employment  elsewhere  through  the  added  demand  that  may 
come  merely  from  the  saving  of  cost  and  of  labor  ? 

7.  If  the  state  needs  to  interfere  in  this  modern  industrial  move- 
ment, what  form  of  legislation  is  wisest  ?  Should  it  be  destructive, 
and  attempt  to  prevent  combination,  or  should  it  be  regulative,  per- 
mitting combination  freely,  but  attempting  to  control  it  so  that  evils 
to  the  public  may  be  avoided?  How  far  will  legislation  prove  effec- 
tive either  to  regulate  or  to  destroy  ?  How  far  must  such  legislation 
be  national;  how  far  must  it  be  left  to  the  several  states  ? 

The  professor  concludes  as  follows:  "  There  are  other  problems 
suggested  by  the  industrial  combination.  I  have  mentioned  the  most 
important  ones  to  which  my  attention  has  been  called.  It  is  hoped 
that  wise  and  conservative,  though  bold,  action  may  in  no  long  time 
solve  some  of  them." 

Professor  J.  W.  Jenks  had  outlined  the  problems  before  the  con- 
ference so  clearly  and  so  concisely  that  we  have  found  further  con- 
densation almost  impossible.  It  would  be  impossible  to  examine  in 
detail  the  answers  which  other  speakers  gave  to  the  problems  pro- 
posed by  the  Cornell  professor.  We  hope  that  the  knotty  problems 
so  clearly  stated  will  be  taken  up  seriatim  by  experts,  and  solved  so 
far  as  the  present  state  of  economic  knowledge  can  afford  the  neces- 
sary data  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  conclusions.  In  the  meantime  all 
we  can  do  is  to  give  briefly  the  principal  arguments  advanced  either 
for  or  ap^a'nst  the  trust. 

But  what  is  a  trust  ?  Let  us  not  be  terrified  by  the  mere  word 
"trust,"  much  less  by  the  assertion  that  it  is  an  octopus,  a  hydra- 
headed  monster.  Such  are  the  terrifying  and  incomprehensible  noises 
of  which  ;the  Hon.  Bourke  Cochran  justly  complained  in  his  final  re- 
marks. Some  say  that  trusts  have  long  ceased  to  exist,  others  that  trusts 
are  more  grasping  than  ever.  If  the  monster  has  survived  the  anti-trust 
laws,  let  us  stare  it  in  the  face  and  describe  it  as  accurately  as  possible. 
When  well  known  it  may  lose  its  power  to  frighten  people.  In  a 
recent  work  we  find  the  following  definition:  "  Trusts  are  combina- 
tions by  which  the  property  of  several  companies,  individual  manu- 
facturers or  retail  dealers  is  deeded  to  one  or  several  trustees  who 
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need  not  be  the  owners  of  any  part  of  the  property  thus  intrusted  to 
them.  The  members  of  the  association  receive  in  exchange  stock  or 
certificates  which  warrant  to  them  a  pro  rata  share  in  the  profits  of  the 
combination. ' ' 

Thus  described  the  monster  is  not  very  terrifying,  but  it  has  some 
ugly  features,  and  a  questionable  shape.  The  legal  owner  of  the 
property  is  diflferent  from  the  real  one;  he  can  increase  or  diminish 
the  production  at  will,  open  or  close  stores  just  as  suits  the  interest  of 
the  corporation,  get  rid  of  competitors  by  underselling  them,  for  local 
losses  are  to  him  of  little  consequence.  These  extensive  powers  lead 
to  abuses  and  monopolies  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  make  those  who 
were  before  independent  tradesmen  the  humble  servants  of  the  corpo- 
ration. It  may  be  objected  that  partnerships  and  other  combinations 
of  capital  may  lead  to  similar  abuses  of  corporate  wealth.  This  is  true; 
but  in  the  absence  of  fictitious  ownership,  these  abuses  are  more 
quickly  discovered  and  more  easily  suppressed.  What  then  is 
monopoly  ?  It  is  such  a  use  of  capital  or  of  privilege  that  competitors 
are  driven  from  the  field,  and  that  the  person  or  persons  who  hold 
monopolistic  powers  can  drive  all  other  competitors  from  the  field  and 
remain  practically  the  only  manufacturers  or  the  only  merchants.  We 
do  not  pretend  that  these  definitions  are  perfect;  but  they  will  serve 
to  prevent  confusion  in  the  use  of  words.  Throughout  the  conference 
it  seemed  to  us  that  the  words  Trust,  Monopoly,  Combination,  were 
used  somewhat  loosely,  and  we  would  avoid  equivocation  by  a  clear 
statement  of  the  meaning  which  we  attach  to  these  words. 

We  cannot  suppose  for  a  moment  that  anyone  could  be  so  blind  as 
to  condemn  all  combinations  of  capital,  and  all  labor  organizations. 
Such  wholesale  condemnation  of  aggregate  wealth  or  of  combined 
energy  would  evidently  be  both  unjust  and  absurd.  Hence,  when 
speakers  seem  to  condemn  all  possible  trusts,  we  will  assume  that  they 
wish  to  denounce  the  possible  or  real  abuses  of  the  power  which  is 
conferred  by  the  condensation  of  capital;  and  when  others  complain 
of  the  breaches  of  valid  contracts,  or  of  the  undue  exactions  of  some 
societies  of  workingmen,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  they  do  not  mean 
to  object  to  labor  organizations,  but  to  the  possible  abuse  of  the  cor- 
porate energy  of  combined  labor.  Whenever  men,  either  individually 
or  as  members  of  a  corporation,  wield  a  tremendous  power,  they  are 
liable  to  make  an  unjust  or  unwise  use  of  it.  What  is  wanted  is  not 
Destruction,  but  Regulation,  and  regulation  must  be  carried  on  at  the 
least  expense  of  individual  freedom  compatible  with  social  order. 
With  this  understanding  we  shall  try  to  examine  some  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  trusts,  or  rather  of  corporations  which  use  large  amounts 
of  capital,  and  some  of  the  accusations  which  are  urged  against  them 
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by  those  who  fear  or  denounce  the  abuses  to  which  the  control  of  vast 
amounts  of  capital  leads  or  is  supposed  to  lead. 

In  the  conference  held  at  Chicago,  one  of  the  ablest,  if  not  the 
ablest,  defender  of  trusts  was  Professor  George  Gunton,  president  of 
the  Gunton  Institute,  New  York.  He  took  up  the  issue  fairly  and 
squareh',  utterl)-  regardless  of  some  tokens  of  disfavor  which  came 
from  the  galleries,  but  which  were  soon  checked  by  the  chairman,  and 
gave  wa}'  to  a  respectful  and  even  sympathetic  hearing,  when  the  fear- 
lessness and  cool  reasoning  of  the  speaker  began  to  be  realized  by  the 
anti-trust  sympathizers.     His  arguments  were  in  part  as  follows: 

"  The  trust  question  is  only  a  new  phase  of  an  old  problem,  the 
problem  of  free  industrial  enterprise.  .  .  .  Every  improvement  since 
Wyatt's  spinning  frame  and  Hargreaves'  spinning  jenny  has  had  to 
fight  its  way  against  the  popular  prejudices  of  the  time.  The  hand- 
loom  weavers  marched  throughout  England  and  broke  the  power 
looms.  Hargreaves,  Arkwrightand  Crompton  were  driven  from  their 
homes  for  inventing  new  methods  of  spinning." 

After  drawing  attention  to  the  similarity  of  the  arguments  employed 
by  those  who,  in  the  past,  objected  to  the  introduction  of  new  and 
improved  machinery,  and  of  the  objections  urged  now  against  trusts 
by  those  who  would  suppress  all  the  combinations  of  capital,  Professor 
Gunton  regrets  that  the  agitation  should  have  assumed  a  political 
form.  "Men  of  national  reputation  are  asking  the  people  to  reverse 
the  policy  of  industrial  freedom  and  return  to  the  doctrine  of  arbitrary 
paternalism;  specifically,  to  suppress  large  corporations.  Are  the 
American  people  ready  for  such  a  step  ?  There  is  only  one  point  of 
view  from  which  this  subject  can  be  considered  properly — the  interest 
of  the  'public'  "  Probably,  the  public  here  means  the  citizens  taken 
distributively;  while  the  people  would  mean  the  same  citizens  in  their 
corporate  capacity.  It  would  seem  at  first  sight  that,  the  units  being 
substantially  both  in  the  public  and  in  the  comuiunity,  the  interest  of 
the  public  and  the  interest  of  the  community  are  absolutely  identical; 
yet,  upon  close  examination,  it  may  appear  that  social  interest  and  the 
interests  of  social  units  are  sometimes  at  variance,  or,  at  least,  appear 
to  be  at  variance.  Here  the  professor  expresses  in  the  clearest  and 
most  felicitous  manner  the  nature  and  genesis  of  a  trust.  If  all 
writers  and  speakers  were  equally  careful  in  defining  the  meanings  of 
the  words  which  they  use,  a  great  deal  of  useless  declamation  might 
be  spared  and  well  spared.  The  law  of  group  evolution  which  he 
clearly  states  is  most  important,  although,  perhaps,  not  universal. 
Here  we  beg  leave  to  introduce  a  long  quotation  which  seems  essential 
to  do  justice  to  the  theory  of  Professor  Gunton. 

"  It  must  be  remembered,  first  of  all,  that  the  trust,  be  it  good  or 
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bad,  is  only  one  among  a  large  number  of  experiments  in  industrial 
organization,  which  the  progress  of  the  last  fifty  years  has  evolved. 
One  of  the  marked  features  of  the  economical  development  of  the 
century  is  the  radical  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of 
competing  units.  Under  the  primitive  hand  labor  method  the  com- 
peting unit  was  the  individual.  With  the  development  of  factory 
methods  as  a  competing  unit  the  individual  was  superseded  by  part- 
nerships, because  they  could  more  economically  employ  the  new 
methods.  With  the  growth  of  inventions  partnerships  were  super- 
seded by  corporations.  With  the  growing  completeness  of  machinery 
and  the  magnitude  of  business,  corporations  grew  larger  and  larger, 
until  the  corporation  is  now  the  prevailing  form  in  the  most  advanced 
countries. 

"  Nor  is  this  limited  to  the  capitalistic  side  of  industry.  It  is  equally 
characteristic  of  the  labor  side.  The  competing  unit  in  the  labor 
market  is  no  longer  the  individual  laborer,  but  the  group,  the  union. 
The  factory  system  has  made  it  impossible  for  the  individual  laborers 
to  be  competitors,  because  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  make  individual 
contracts.  In  all  matters  pertaining  to  wages,  hours  of  labor,  condi- 
tions of  work,  whether  by  piece  or  by  day,  it  is  the  group  and  not  the 
individual  that  is  considered.  Each  factory,  and,  in  most  instances, 
each  industry,  pays  uniform  wages,  works  the  same  hours,  and  has 
substantially  the  same  conditions,  and  when  they  are  altered  for  one 
they  are  altered  for  all.  In  short,  the  progress  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  irrevocably  established  the  group  as  the  competing 
unit;  the  union  as  the  unit  on  the  labor  side,  the  corporation  as  the 
unit  on  the  capital  side. 

"Now,  the  trust  was  one  of  the  experiments  in  the  evolution  of  this 
group  unit.  Numerous  forms  of  organization  and  association  were 
tried.  Corners,  associations  to  fix  prices,  were  tried,  but  these  were 
uneconomic  and  failed,  usually  wrecking  somebody  in  the  collapse. 
The  trust  was  another  form.  The  trust  differed  from  these  in  that  it 
was  an  attempt  to  integrate  productive  forces.  Corners  and  trade 
associations  were  mere  manipulators  of  prices,  not  producers.  Trusts 
were  bona  fide  producers. 

"The  difference  between  the  trusts  and  the  ordinary  corporations 
was  not  economic,  but  legal.  The  trusts  are  a  formal  merging  of  a 
number  of  corporations  or  firms  under  one  management,  which  holds 
the  property  in  trust  for  its  original  owners,  giving  certificates  for 
their  respective  claims.  There  have  been  very  few  bojia  fide  trusts; 
the  Standard  Oil  trust,  the  sugar  trust  and  and  a  few  others.  But 
through  the  intense  popular  opposition,  resulting  in  adverse  legisla- 
tion, these  have  all  disappeared.     They  have  been   disbanded  and 
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converted  into  simple  corporations,  with  capital  stock  owned  by  wliom- 
soever  chooses  to  invest,  and  governed  by  the  majority  vote  of  the 
stockholders.  So  that,  if  there  was  anything  peculiar  or  alarming  in 
trusts,  the  evil  has  disappeared,  because  the  trust  is  gone. 

"  In  reality,  then,  what  we  have  are  simply  corporations.  The  whole 
question  which  this  conference  is  called  to  consider  then  is;  what  is 
the  influence  of  large  corporations  upon  public  welfare  ?  ' ' 

The  professor  proves  conclusively  that  our  industrial  expansion  has 
kept  pace  with  the  development  of  corporate  production.  He  takes 
his  data  and  figures  from  the  senate  report  on  wholesale  prices  and 
wages,  and  they  are,  in  the  main,  unassailable.  A  philosopher  might 
possibly  object  that  the  growth  of  public  wealth  and  the  growth  of 
corporations  are  parallel  expansions  which  may  not  bear  to  each  other 
the  relation  of  cause  and  eflPect,  and  that,  admitting  that  the  growth 
of  corporate  industry  is  the  cause  of  the  immense  expansion  of  wealth, 
it  is  not  proven  to  be  the  only  cause,  but  nobody  can  avoid  being 
deeply  impressed  by  this  constant  parallelism  which  the  figures  clearly 
establish.  The  impression  is  confirmed  when  we  reverse  the  process 
and  find  that,  where  large  capitals  are  wanted  and  corporate  industry 
does  not  prevail,  improvements  are  slow  and  prices  remain  high.  Pro- 
fessor Gunton  does  not  hesitate  to  hold  up  as  examples  of  corporate 
success  the  companies  that  have  been  most  abused  by  anti-trust 
speakers,  like  the  Carnegie  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company,  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  which  is  prob- 
ably the  most  severely  censured.     He  speaks  as  follows: 

"  That  company  furnishes  an  unlimited  cash  market  for  every  barrel 
of  petroleum  that  it  produces  in  this  country.  Moreover,  it  gives 
employment  to  35,000  American  laborers,  pays  |ioo,ooo  a  day  in 
wages,  and  exports,  in  competition  with  Russia,  into  Europe  and  Asia 
nearly  1,000,000,000  gallons  of  oil  a  year,  bringing  about  f 60,000, 000 
in  gold  into  the  country.  Here  is  an  industry,  all  told,  which  fur- 
nishes employment  directly  or  indirectly  to  about  45,000  American 
laborers,  paying  about  |i  25,000  a  day  in  wages,  bringing  a  balance  of 
$60,000,000  of  gold  a  year  into  the  country,  all  of  which  would  be  lost 
to  the  country  but  for  the  economic  energy  and  superiority  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  The  small  refineries  outside  of  the  Standard 
could  not  hold  their  own  a  month  in  competition  with  the  Russians. 
In  short,  it  has  preserved  the  industry  to  this  country,  and  at  the  same 
time  improved  the  quality  of  the  people's  light  and  reduced  its  price 
75  per  cent;  and  all  this  without  government  aid,  purely  as  a  highly 
developed  productive  enterprise  conducted  against  the  government- 
aided  capital  of  Russia." 

We  cannot,  within  the  limits  of  a  review  article,  follow  the  speaker 
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through  the  other  phases  of  his  subject.  His  able  paper  is  probably 
being  printed  while  we  are  writing  these  lines,  and  when  given  to  the 
public  it  should  be  read  by  all  those  who  wish  to  know  what  can  be 
said  in  favor  of  corporations. 

Professor  Kinley,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  presented  a  report  in 
which  is  produced  another  class  of  economic  facts  carefully  gathered 
by  the  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago,  which  throw  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent light  upon  the  evolution  of  combined  capital.  We  give  in  full  the 
most  important  part  of  the  report,  because  it  does  not  bear  condensa- 
tion: 

"  Questions  were  sent  to  wholesale  dealers,  commercial  travelers, 
railroads,  combinations,  laVjor  organizations,  contractors  and  manu- 
facturers, economists,  financiers,  public  men,  etc. 

"According  to  these  replies  the  following  articles  cannot  be  bought 
outside  of  trusts:  anthracite  coal,  bagging,  grass  goods,  cigarettes, 
copper  (rolled),  coffee,  glass,  iron  and  steel  (certain  iron  and  steel 
products  such  as  chains,  nails  and  shovels,  pipe,  etc.  j,  glucose,  kero- 
sene oil,  liquors  (domestic  distilled,  except  some  Kentucky  whisky;, 
matches  (certain  makes),  raisins,  roofing  ffelt  and  slate),  powder  and 
ammunition,  stoves,  sardines,  starch,  snuff,  solder,  scythe  snaths,  tin 
plate,  tinware,  tobacco  (certain  brands  as  Battle- A_x,  Horse  Shoe, 
Duke's  Mixture  and  Durham),  white  lead,  white  pine  lumber,  wooden- 
ware  and  yeast  cakes. 

' '  In  answer  to  the  question  what  effect  combinations  have  on  the 
distributer,  one  hundred  and  ten  say  it  is  injurious  because  it  decreases 
their  business  and  profits  and  tends  to  eliminate  them,  and  forty- 
nine  wholesale  dealers  think  they  have  been  benefited  by  the  formation 
of  combinations. 

"  In  answer  to  the  question  what  effect  combinations  have  on  the 
consumer,  one  hundred  and  five  think  consumers  are  injured,  while  only 
twenty-four  think  they  are  benefited,  and  forty-one  think  there  is  no 
difference. 

"  The  items  of  information  about  prices  aggregate  five  hundred  and 
six.  Four  hundred  and  fifty -two  were  to  the  effect  that  prices  rose  after 
combinations  were  made,  twenty-four  that  they  fell,  fifteen  that  there 
was  no  change,  and  fifteen  that  they  were  fluctuating,  two  hundred 
and  ten  do  not  specifically  assign  a  cause,  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
assign  trusts  as  the  cause  of  the  change  (increase  in  most  of  these  cases), 
and  forty  assign  other  causes,  usually  '  increased  demand,'  '  rise  of  raw 
materials,'  or  the  tariff." 

The  facts  supplied  to  us  by  Professor  Kinley  must  lead  us  to  believe 
that  trusts,  after  all,  are  not  quite  as  innocent  and  harmless  as  their 
defenders  reoresent  them. 
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The  history  of  the  tin-plate  industry  as  traced  by  Mr.  Byron  W. 
Holt,  is  certainly  edifying  reading.  The  fact  is  that  man  is  naturally 
ambitious  and  greedy,  and  that  when  he  has  the  power  of  fleecing  his 
fellow  men,  he  often  yields  to  the  temptation,  and,  if  law  does  not 
interfere,  he  succeeds  in  accomplishing  his  purpose. 

But,  so  far,  we  have  consulted  economists  only.  Let  us  see  whether 
we  can  add  to  our  knowledge  by  appealing  to  orators.  With  oratory 
as  such  this  review  is  not  directly  concerned;  but  any  new  information 
which  orators  may  impart  is  no  less  valuable  because  conveyed  to  us 
in  eloquent  periods.  The  conference  possessed  among  its  members  a 
large  number  of  very  fine  speakers;  but  the  interest  centred  on  two 
men,  Hon.  William  Bourke  Cockran  and  Colonel  W.  Jennings  Bryan. 
Let  us  abstract  from  their  eloquence  and  try  to  derive  some  new 
information  from  their  memorable  contest. 

In  the  conference  both  orators  evinced  extraordinary  powers,  both 
could  by  turns  descend  to  homely  illustrations  and  rise  to  the  highest 
flights  of  oratory,  both  could  be  so  plausible  that  the  hearers  lost  sight 
of  objections  while  under  the  spell  of  their  eloquence.  But  where  did 
they  agree  ?  Where  did  they  disagree  ?  What  remedies  for  the  exist- 
ing evils  were  proposed  by  either  of  them  ?  These  are  the  questions 
which  are  most  interesting  to  the  student  of  practical  sociology. 

Both  orators  agreed  upon  some  points.  Both  agreed  that  combina- 
tions of  capital  could  be  highly  useful;  but  could  also  do  much  harm; 
but,  while  the  New  York  orator  held  that  the  mischief  was  merely 
accidental,  and  due  only  to  mismanagement,  Colonel  Bryan  asserted 
that  the  evils  complained  of  were  the  natural  outgrowth  of  large 
accumulations  of  capital,  whenever  such  accumulations  were  not 
sufficiently  controlled  by  law. 

Both  admitted  that  publicity  was  indispensable  to  prevent  or  check 
abuses;  but,  while  Mr.  Cockran  thought  that  publicity  was  sufiicient 
without  the  addition  of  troublesome  legal  enactments,  Mr.  Bryan 
thought  that  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  was  necessary  to  keep  within 
the  bounds  of  justice  the  tremendous  power  of  the  trusts.  In  fact,  he 
thought  that  the  combined  force  of  the  national  and  state  law  must 
be  invoked. 

In  order  to  show  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  a  mighty  power  in 
order  to  withstand  the  corporate  strength  of  accumulated  capital,  he 
drew  a  striking  parallel  between  the  God-made  man,  i.  e.,  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  man-made  man,  or  the  corporation,  (i)  "The  former 
is  weak  and  nearly  on  a  par  with  his  fellowmen,  the  latter  is  a  giant 
which  can  grow  in  strength  and  wealth  beyond  calculation."  (2) 
"  When  God  made  man  He  placed  a  limit  to  his  existence,  so  that,  if 
he  were  a  bad  man,  he  could  not  do  harm  long;  but  when  we  made 
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our  man-made  man  we  raised  the  limit  on  his  age. "  (3)  "When  God 
made  man  He  breathed  into  "him  a  soul  and  warned  him  that  in  the 
next  world  he  would  be  held  accountable  for  the  deeds  done  in  the 
flesh;  but  when  we  made  our  man-made  man  we  did  not  give  him  a 
soul,  and  if  he  can  avoid  punishment  in  this  world  he  need  not  worry 
about  a  hereafter." 

Both  admit  that  privileges  granted  by  the  government  for  special 
rates  or  rebates  granted  to  some  individuals  or  corporations,  place 
other  shippers  at  a  disadvantage,  and  violate  justice;  but  Mr.  Cockran 
treats  it  as  a  hypothetical  case,  which  rests  on  often  repeated  asser- 
tions which  the  orator  is  unwilling  to  accept.  Mr.  Bryan  accepts 
them  as  facts. 

Over-capitalization  seems  unimportant  to  Mr.  Cockran  as  long  as 
the  accounts  are  open  to  every  stockholder.  Mr.  Bryan  objects  to  it 
even  when  publicity  is  granted,  on  the  ground  that  the  evident  result 
is  to  make  the  public  pay  for  "water."  It  might  be  added  that  if 
interest  is  paid  on  such  watered  stock,  and  some  of  the  stock  is  given 
without  the  capital  being  paid  in,  the  bona  fide  stockholders  who 
have  contributed  the  money  pay  interest  on  the  "water"  which  is 
dealt  out  to  their  neighbors.  Mr.  Cockran  says  very  truly:  "  If  an 
ordinary  industry  capitalizes  for  I5, 000,000,  knowing  that  it  could  not 
pay  dividends  upon  |r, 000, 000,  and  then,  without  any  positive  false- 
hood, deceives  by  what  is  commonly  called  finance  "scenery,"  so  as 
to  induce  the  public  to  buy  a  fictitious  value,  I  call  that  a  swindle." 
Here  both  speakers  completely  agree.  Mr.  Cockran  is  justly  severe 
on  mismanagement  when  he  says:  "  But  the  management  of  corpora- 
tions has  been  the  blackest  page  in  all  our  history."  Both  agree  also 
in  condemning  monopoly;  but  Mr.  Cockran  says  truly  that  he  does 
not  understand  what  is  meant  by  a  "  partial  monopoly."  "A  partial 
monopoly  is  very  nmch  to  me  like  a  partial  whole.''''  Yet  this  phrase, 
like  the  Hibernieisms  of  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  has  a  truth  concealed  under 
its  obscurity.  A  company  which  absorbs  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
business  is  able  to  control  the  prices  and  the  wages,  and  can  drive 
out  of  the  market  any  small  corporations  and  every  retail  dealer  who 
does  not  accept  its  dictates. 

Both  desire  to  encourage  competition.  To  the  objection  that  corpo- 
rations crush  it,  Mr.  Cockran  replies  that  the  corporation  itself  is  the 
result  of  competition.  Perhaps  it  might  be  added  that  it  is  not  only 
the  result,  but  the  end  of  it,  just  as  the  reaching  of  the  terminus  is 
the  end  of  the  motion  towards  it. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  treat  the  question  of  strikes,  although  it 
occupies  an  important  place  in  the  discourse  of  the  great  New  York 
orator.    It  could   not   be  dismissed  in  a  few  words,  and  we  have 
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already  overtaxed  the  patience  of  our  readers.  We  must  conclude 
these  remarks  by  mentioning  the  remedies  advocated  by  the  two  great 
antagonists,  and  let  those  who  have  followed  us  so  far  judge  for  them- 
selves of  their  relative  merits.  We  have  said  enough  to  show  the 
importance  of  the  topics  which  were  treated  in  the  conference,  and 
to  prompt  the  readers  to  go  through  the  complete  ofl&cial  report 
which  will  soon  be  published,  if  it  has  not  already  been  given  to  the 
public. 

Remedies  Suggested  by  Hon.  Bourke  Cockran. — "  My  friends, 
these  are  my  suggestions:  Publicity  for  corporate  mismanagement, 
prohibition  under  penalty  for  special  favors,  right  of  action  against 
any  corporation  whose  service  is  suspended,  except  an  absolute 
defence  proved  that  it  was  at  all  times  ready  to  discuss  with  its 
employes  questions  at  issue  between  them. ' ' 

Remedies  Suggested  by  Coi,.  W.  J.  Bryan. — "  I  believe  that 
we  ought  to  have  remedies  in  both  state  and  nation,  and  that  they 
should  be  concurrent  remedies.  In  the  first  place  every  state  has  or 
should  have  the  right  to  create  any  private  corporation,  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  people  of  the  state,  is  conducive  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  that  state.  I  believe  we  can  safely  trust  to  the  people 
of  a  state  the  settlement  of  a  question  which  concerns  them.  If  they 
create  a  corporation,  and  it  becomes  destructive  of  their  best  interests, 
they  can  destroy  that  corporation,  and  we  can  trust  them  both  to 
create  and  to  annihilate  if  conditions  make  annihilations  necessary. 
In  the  second  place  the  state  has,  or  should  have,  the  right  to  pro- 
hibit any  foreign  corporation  from  doing  business  in  the  state,  and  it 
ought  to  have  or  has  the  right  to  impose  such  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions as  the  people  of  the  state  may  think  necessary  for  foreign  cor- 
porations doing  business  in  the  state.  In  other  words  the  people  of 
the  state  not  only  should  have  a  right  to  create  the  corporations  they 
want;  but  they  should  be  able  to  protect  themselves  from  any  outside 
corporation. 

"  But  I  do  not  think  this  is  sufficient.  I  believe  in  addition  to  a 
state  remedy,  there  should  be  a  federal  remedy,  and  I  believe  Con- 
gress has,  or  should  have,  the  power  to  place  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions, even  to  the  point  of  prohibition,  upon  any  corporation  organ- 
ized in  one  state  that  wants  to  do  business  outside  of  the  state.  I  say 
that  Congress  has,  or  should  have,  power  to  place  upon  that  corpora- 
tion such  limitations  and  restrictions,  even  to  the  point  of  prohibition, 
as  may  to  Congress  seem  necessary  for  the  protection  of  public  good." 

R.  I.   HOLAIND. 

Cccisetown. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  CONGRESS — 
PHILADELPHIA,    OCTOBER,    1S99. 

There  has  recently  been  held  in  Philadelphia,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Commercial  Museum,  a  congress  unique  in  the  history  of  the 
world, — a  congress  comprised  of  more  than  three  hundred  leading 
statesmen,  merchants,  and  manufacturers,  specially  appointed  for  the 
purpose  by  every  government  in  the  world,  and  by  the  principal 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  all  of  the  principal  shipping  centres  of  the 
globe.  The  congress  was  called  together  with  a  double  object  in 
view: — first,  to  discuss,  in  general,  commercial  conditions  obtaining 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  make  recommendations  looking 
toward  the  facilitation  of  trade  between  all  parts;  second,  to  ac- 
quaint these  gentlemen,  all  of  influence  and  repute  at  home,  with  the 
industrial  and  commercial  development  of  the  United  States;  with 
our  ability  to  manufacture  and  sell  on  equal  terms  with  the  other 
great  industrial  nations  of  the  world;  and  with  the  thorough  fairness 
and  good  faith  in  our  attempts  to  secure  business  abroad. 

International  congresses  of  various  descriptions  have  been  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  this  age  of  expositions;  but  such  gatherings  have  been, 
•as  a  rule,  principally  of  a  scientific,  literary  or  religious  interest  rather 
than  of  commercial  value.  The  interchange  of  ideas  by  delegates 
of  all  nations  has  repeatedly  proven  to  be  of  value  in  influenc- 
ing the  direction  of  subsequent  thought,  and  the  congresses  held 
daring  the  Paris  Exposition  of  18S9  and  the  Chicago  Exposition  of 
1893  will  long  be  remembered  for  their  contribution  to  contem- 
porary thought.  It  is  true  that  in  both  of  these  expositions,  com- 
mercial congresses  were  held,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a 
a  number  of  other  expositions  of  minor  importance;  but  in  each 
case  these  congresses  were  made  up  rather  of  theorists  than  of 
practical  men.  Their  results  have  been  certainly  of  value,  but 
as  they  did  not  unite  in  themselves  men  of  recognized  leadership 
and  influence  in  the  countries  so  represented,  their  results  have  not 
been  so  widely  disseminated  as  may  perhaps  have  been  desired  or 
projected  by  their  promoters.  The  necessity  of  meetings  which 
should  bring  together  men  of  this  type  has  been  peculiarly  evident 
in  the  United  States.  Because  of  the  great  strides  which  have  been 
made  in  recent  years  in  our  industrial  and  commercial  development^ 
our  nation's  standing  and  repute  abroad  should  be  everywhere  placed 
beyond  question.  This  necessity  has  long  been  fully  realized  by 
the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  which  for  several  years  has 
been  actively  laboring,  with  municipal  and  government  support,  for 
the  extension   of  American  trade  abroad,   and  for  devising  better 
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facilities  for  foreign  trading  than  are  now  at  the  disposal  of  the 
American  manufacturers.  The  industries  of  this  country  have  been 
somewhat  unfortunate  in  that  their  product  has  not  always  been  intro- 
duced into  the  foreign  markets  by  men  of  sufficiently  high  standing, 
or  by  methods  suitable  to  the  tastes  and  requirements  of  the  peo- 
ple whose  trade  has  been  sought.  It  would  be  manifestly  unfair 
to  make  this  a  general  statement  or  to  cast  any  discredit  on  the 
magnificent  efforts  of  a  number  of  our  leading  manufacturing  and 
commercial  houses  whose  representatives  regularly  travel  through  all 
of  the  world's  commercial  centres  and  whose  established  branches  are 
to  be  found  actively  canvassing  for  trade  in  competition  with  those  of 
the  best  firms  of  England  and  the  European  Continent.  It  is  never- 
theless a  fact  that  on  the  part  of  the  larger  importers  in  what  may 
be  called  the  neutral  markets  of  the  world,  the  excellence  of  the 
American  manufactures  and  the  character  of  the  manufacturers 
themselves  has  not  been  so  unquestionably  established  as  to  lead 
the  great  buying  firms  of  those  countries  to  extend  their  busi- 
ness in  full  confidence  to  the  United  States.  This  state  of  affairs 
has  long  been  evident  in  many  lines  of  trade  in  South  America, 
and  nearly  three  years  ago  the  Commercial  Museum  of  Philadelphia 
decided  to  make  practical  attempt  to  counteract  this  opinion.  A 
representative  of  the  museum  made  a  tour  of  South  America,  \-isiting 
every  important  centre  and  carrying  letters  from  the  United  States 
Government  to  its  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives.  Advisory 
Boards  and  Commissions  were  everywhere  established,  and  great  care 
was  exercised  to  choose  what  might  fairly  be  termed  the  leading  men 
in  the  commercial  life  of  each  place;  the  men  whose  favorable  or 
unfavorable  opinion  might  go  far  toward  deciding  the  local  reputation 
for  American  manufactures.  These  men  were  invited  to  come  to  the 
United  States  to  take  part  in  a  Pan-American  Commercial  Congress, 
and  to  see  for  themselves  the  character  of  our  industries  and  trade. 
In  most  cases  they  were  men  who  had  never  before  vdsited  this  coun- 
try, and  who  had,  therefore,  not  had  an  opportunity  of  properly  judg- 
ing its  present  condition.  As  a  result  of  these  invitations  there  was 
convened  in  Philadelphia,  in  June,  1897,  a  congress,  comprising 
delegates  from  practically  every  American  republic.  The  congress 
was  in  session  in  Philadelphia  for  a  week,  and  the  delegates  were  then 
taken  by  special  train  to  visit  other  important  cities  of  the  United 
States,  the  tour  including  New  York,  Fall  River,  Boston,  Springfield, 
Hartford,  New  Haven,  Pittsburg,  Dayton,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Grand  Rapids,  Detroit,  Niagara,  Schenec- 
tady, and  returning  thence  to  Philadelphia.  In  each  place  the  local 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  commercial  and  manufacturing  orgauiza- 
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tions  were  combined  to  form  reception  committees.  In  addition  to 
the  sessions  of  the  congress,  which  were  lield  in  each  place,  the  dele- 
gates themselves  were  given  every  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
industrial  and  commercial  establishments  of  the  place.  This  congress 
resulted  in  a  much  better  understanding  on  the  part  of  American 
manufacturers  of  the  conditions  of  doing  business  in  I^a tin-American 
countries,  and  also  led  to  a  very  much  better  opinion  in  this  hemi- 
sphere of  the  character  of  American  manufacturers  and  the  fair  intent 
of  their  dealings.  The  congress  brought  to  the  manufacturers  of  the 
country  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  immediate 
business  and  most  of  the  connections  so  formed  have  since  been  con- 
tinued to  mutual  proiit  and  satisfaction. 

The  results  of  this  Pan-American  Congress  were  so  satisfactory  that 
preparations  were  immediately  made  for  convening  another  meeting, 
which  should  be  universal  and  to  include  delegates  from  every  commer- 
cial nation  in  the  world.  The  greatest  care  was  exercised  in  the 
issuance  of  invitations  and  the  selection  of  delegates.  The  United 
States  Government,  through  the  State  Department,  issued  to  every 
other  nation  in  the  world  a  formal  invitation  to  appoint  government 
delegates  who  should  visit  for  themselves  and  report  on  the  conditions 
at  present  obtaining  in  the  United  States,  and  the  possibility  of  enter- 
ing into  reciprocal  negotiations  which  might  result  in  commercial 
benefit.  This  was  from  the  first  thought  to  be  a  necessary  step  in  order 
not  only  to  assist  in  counteracting  certain  fiscal  and  other  regulations 
which  had  been  made  in  certain  countries  against  American  staples, 
but  to  infuse  into  the  fiscal  administration  of  those  countries  a  greater 
confidence  in  the  provisions  of  our  own  government  for  the  inspecting 
and  shipment  of  such  displays.  It  was  also  foreseen  that  the  intended 
reciprocal  commercial  treaties  might  be  made  much  easier  of  fulfill- 
ment if  delegates  from  abroad,  other  than  the  accredited  diplomatic 
representatives,  were  to  study  and  report  back  to  their  various  govern- 
ments. Formal  invitations  were,  therefore,  as  has  been  said,  issued 
by  the  Department  of  State,  with  the  result  that  over  forty  govern- 
ments, including  all  the  great  nations  of  the  world,  accepted  the 
invitation  and  appointed  men  of  recognized  standing  to  act  as  their 
representatives  in  the  congress  and  to  make  their  official  reports,  from 
which  deductions  will  be  made. 

The  selection  of  the  commercial  delegates  was  a  matter  of  even 
greater  importance.  Commissioners  from  the  Commercial  Museum 
visited  nearly  every  port  in  the  world,  special  tours  being  made 
through  Japan,  China,  the  Philippines,  the  Straits  and  Kast  Indies; 
India,  East  and  South  Africa,  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America, 
Great   Britain   and    the    European   Continent.      The    Chambers    of 
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Commerce  were  visited  and  addressed  a-ud  their  support  obtained  for 
the  proposed  congress.  The  commissioners  from  the  Museum  then 
■went  over  the  ground  personally  and  did  their  utmost  to  make  proper 
selection  of  the  men  best  fitted  to  divert  trade  to  the  United  States 
and  to  secure  their  acceptance  of  the  invitation  to  attend  the  congress. 
This  consent  once  obtained  the  invitations  were  duly  transmitted 
through  the  different  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  formal  credentials 
made  out  in  their  name. 

The  work  of  preparation  for  the  reception  of  these  important  dele- 
gates was  in  the  meantime  being  pushed  forward  to  the  fullest  extent. 
It  was  necessary  that  every  visiting  merchant  should  see  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  our  manufactured  products,  but  the  idea  of  a  tour 
like  that  arranged  for  the  Pan-American  Congress  was  abandoned  as 
impracticable.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  place  the  information  in  the 
hands  of  the  Delegates;  and  to  acquaint  them  with  our  industrial  de- 
velopment by  means  of  an  exposition  in  Philadelphia,  which  should 
bring  together  all  the  manufactured  products  best  fitted  for  the  for- 
eign markets  and  which  should  in  this  way  provide  during  the  whole 
period  of  their  stay  in  the  country  a  constant  opportunity  for  inves- 
tigation, and  choice  of  most  desirable  lines.  For  holding  this  expo- 
sition there  were  voted  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  United  States  Government  and  by  private  sub- 
scriptions, sums  aggregating  over  a  million  dollars,  and  by  the  middle 
of  September,  1899,  the  exposition  was  thrown  open  to  the  public. 
Space  was  provided  aggregating  nearly  a  million  square  feet  and  this 
was  taken  up  by  about  3,000  different  exhibitors  representing  every 
important  branch  of  industry  in  the  United  States.  The  exposition 
was  continued  until  December  2,  making  a  total  of  sixty-nine  open 
days,  with  an  average  attendance  exceeded  by  no  other  exposition  in 
the  United  States  save  only  the  Centennial  and  the  World's  Fair. 
The  result,  financially,  established  a  record  not  before  attained  in 
exposition  work  in  the  United  States,  the  profits  being  sufficient  to 
pay  off  every  dollar  of  the  preliminary  guarantee  fund  and  to  pro- 
vide a  handsome  return  to  the  Commercial  Museum  which  carried 
through  the  enterprise. 

The  Commercial  Congress  was  convened  on  October  12,  1899,  a  suf- 
ficient time  having  been  given  for  the  entire  completion  of  the  expo- 
sition and  the  installation  of  the  exhibits,  and  publicity  due  to  so 
great  an  enterprise.  The  delegates  were  quartered  at  the  best  hotels 
in  the  city  as  guests  of  the  municipality  during  their  stay  at  the 
congress.  An  entire  floor  of  the  exposition  building  was  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  the  congress,  comprising  a  convention  hall,  with  seating 
capacity  for  over  a  thousand,  a  series  of  reception  rooms,  writing 
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rooms,  restaurant  and  all  necessary  conveniences.  The  sessions  of 
the  congress  were  held  principally  in  this  convention  hall  convenient 
to  the  exhibits,  and  social  functions  of  every  kind  were  frequently 
arranged  in  order  to  provide  every  possible  facility  for  the  visiting 
merchants  and  the  exhibiting  manufacturers  to  meet,  exchange  views 
and  form  business  connections.  The  congress  remained  in  daily  ses- 
sion for  three  weeks,  in  the  course  of  which  there  was  much  valuable 
and  interesting  discussion  bearing  on  the  trade  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  every  country  in  the  world.  An  efficient  reception  com- 
mittee attended  well  to  the  amusement  of  the  visiting  delegates,  pro- 
viding for  them  receptions,  smokers,  theatre  parties,  a  special  trip  to 
Atlantic  City,  and  most  important,  an  excursion  to  Washington, 
where  the  congress  was  officially  welcomed  and  received  in  the  White 
House  by  President  McKinley  and  his  cabinet. 

The  work  of  the  congress  was  carried  on  in  general  sessions  and  in 
separate  conferences  composed  of  groups  of  delegates  appointed  to 
these  sections  according  to  the  countries  from  which  they  were 
accredited.  In  this  way  minor  details  connected  with  the  trade 
between  any  given  countries  might  be  fully  discussed  in  committee 
and  only  the  essential  points  referred  to  the  congress  at  all.  The 
work  of  the  German-American  section  is  deserving  of  particular  men- 
tion. The  German  delegates  were  of  a  particularly  high  character, 
comprising  three  of  the  largest  merchants  in  Berlin,  a  member  of  the 
union  for  the  preparation  of  commercial  treaties,  and  a  number  of 
other  business  men  of  high  prominence  throughout  the  empire.  The 
deliberations  of  this  section  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  more  liberal 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  fiscal  officials  of  both  countries, — a  consum- 
mation greatly  to  be  desired.  The  work  of  the  Australian  section  is 
commended,  as  well  as  that  of  the  South  American  section. 

At  its  final  session  the  interest  taken  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
congress  by  organizations  in  the  United  States,  was  most  gratifying, 
special  excursions  being  arranged  by  several  important  societies  in 
order  that  their  members  might  have  opportunity  of  taking  part  in 
the  discussions  and  voting  on  the  resolutions.  The  resolutions  them- 
selves, as  finally  passed  by  the  congress,  were  of  a  practical  nature, 
referring  to  possible  means  of  extending  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  recommending  particularly 
increased  facilities  of  transportation  and  communication  by  means  of 
an  American  Isthmian  canal,  the  extension  of  parcels  post  facilities, 
arrangement  of  international  trade  mark  and  copyright  facilities, 
arrangement  of  certain  international  custom  house  regulations, 
recommending  (with  strong  endorsement  of  the  British  and  Russian 
governments)   the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  arrange  for  a 
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uniformity  in  the  gathering  of  commercial  and  agricultural  statistics 
in  all  countries  of  the  world,  etc.  The  complete  proceedings  of  the 
congress,  with  resolutions  passed  and  all  discussions  thereon,  have 
been  printed  and  may  be  obtained,  on  application,  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Commercial  Museum. 

The  results  of  the  congress  are  far  reaching  in  their  nature  and  are 
certain  to  be  long  felt  in  the  commercial  development  of  the  country. 
In  the  way  of  immediate  business  a  vast  amount  of  orders  was  secured 
during  the  exposition,  aggregating  between  two  and  three  millions 
of  dollars,  and  the  connections  formed  during  that  period  are  certain 
to  result  in  increasing  business  as  the  years  go  by.  The  delegates  in 
the  congress,  as  has  been  said,  were  men  of  the  highest  standing  in 
their  respective  localities,  and  the  trade  which  has  been,  and  will  be, 
built  up  through  their  visit  here  can  hardly  be  estimated  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  movement  which  will 
gather  force  and  importance  with  each  succeeding  year. 

The  educational  influence  of  the  congress  on  manufacturers  and 
merchants  in  the  United  States  has  been,  and  will  be,  of  great  impor- 
tance. It  is  a  fact  that  the  foreign  trade  of  this  country  has  been 
largely  incidental  in  its  development,  but  few  houses  having  devoted 
their  efforts  solely  to  that  branch  of  business,  with  the  result  that  the 
trade  has  been  too  often  uncertain,  fluctuating  and  unsatisfactory  to 
all  parties  concerned.  The  importance  of  a  steady  foreign  market  as 
providing  an  outlet  for  the  surplus  product  of  the  country  has  until 
within  the  last  year  or  two  been  almost  entirely  unrecognized  by  the 
very  men  and  firms  to  whom  it  would  seem  to  be  of  the  most  vital 
importance.  The  conditions  of  trade  obtaining  in  foreign  markets 
have  not  been  generally  appreciated;  the  methods  of  doing  business 
are  either  unknown  or  unapproved,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  the 
merchant  in  other  countries  too  often  is  obliged  to  place  his  orders 
with  English  or  European  exporters,  because  of  the  unwillingness  or 
inability  of  the  American  competitors  to  realize  his  position  or  to 
meet  him  on  the  same  terms  which  he  is  accustomed  to  receiving 
from  those  with  whom  he  is  now  doing  business.  The  effect  of  a  visit 
on  the  part  of  influential  merchants  from  foreign  countries,  who  have 
themselves  been  in  a  position  to  explain  to  our  manufacturers  and  ship- 
pers the  conditions  of  their  business  and  the  necessity  of  our  meeting 
them  at  least  halfway  if  we  expect  to  secure  their  trade,  is  bound  to 
lead  to  a  better  mutual  understanding  and  a  consequent  increase  in 
trade.  The  converse  of  this  position  is  equally  true.  The  conditions 
in  this  country  have  not  been  realized  abroad,  and  the  foreign  merchant 
does  not  realize  that  the  terms  offered  him  by  Aniericati  houses,  while 
apparently   more  severe,  actually  mean  a  quicker  delivery   and  a 
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■cheaper  turnover  in  the  long  run.  This  mutual  understanding,  for 
understanding  it  is,  and  will  be  so  reported  in  every  country  in  the 
world,  will  have  its  lasting  eflfect  in  American  commercial  expansion. 

The  influence  of  such  congresses  on  public  opinion  and  legislation 
is  self-evident  and  no  emphasis  can  be  too  great  on  the  value  of  infus- 
ing a  leaven  of  knowledge  of  this  sort  into  the  deliberations  of  our 
legislative  bodies.  The  time  has  passed  when  the  United  States  can 
be  considered  as  a  nation  sufficient  unto  itself  and  independent  of  its 
fellows  in  either  its  political  or  commercial  development.  It  has  its 
place  in  the  world  like  all  the  rest,  and  is,  like  every  other  great  nation, 
feeling  the  eflfects  of  its  own  immense  productive  capacity  in  a  way 
which  forces  it  to  enter  the  world's  markets  as  a  competitor  for  busi- 
ness. The  results  of  this  tendency  have  so  far  been  almost  uniformly 
in  favor  of  the  American  production,  and  what  has  been  done  is  but  a 
very  slight  indication  of  what  may  be  expected  in  the  future.  It 
remains  for  the  people  and  for  the  people's  legislators  to  be  impressed 
continually  with  the  fact  that  the  present  economic  conditions  are 
not  temporary,  but  are  one  important  phase  of  an  evolution  which 
has  been  under  way  for  years  and  which  will  continue  on  its  course, 
moulding  the  policies  and  activities  of  the  country  into  forms  hardly 
dreamed  of  by  the  nation's  founders,  and  but  faintly  foreshadowed  in 
contemporary  thought.  America  is  to-day  the  greatest  producing 
nation  in  the  world.  Its  consuming  capacity  is  relatively  greater  than 
any  other  nation,  but  does  not  prevent  the  increasing  necessity  of  its 
becoming  equally  the  greatest  commercial  nation.  The  International 
Commercial  Congress  just  held  in  Philadelphia  is  but  a  slight  indica- 
tion of  a  great  national  evolution, 

WII.FRED  H.  SCHOFP. 

Philadelphia 
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AMERICA. 

University  of  California. — Dr.  Kendric  Charles  Babcock  has  been 
appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science  at  the 
University  of  California.  He  was  born  September  8,  1S64,  at  South 
Brookfield,  N.  Y.,  where  he  received  his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools.  His  college  training  was  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
where  he  gained  the  degree  of  B.  L.,  in  18S9.  After  a  year  as  fellow 
in  history  in  that  institution,  he  became  in  1890  Instructor  in  History 
and  Old  English.  The  latter  subject  was  dropped  from  his  functions 
in  1893.  In  the  following  year  he  went  to  Harvard  University  for 
graduate  study,  receiving  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  in  1S95,  and  Ph.D., 
in  1S96.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  Instructor  in  History  and 
Political  Science  at  the  University  of  California.  Dr.  Babcock  has 
written: 

''The  Scandinavian  in  the  Northwest.'"''    Forum,  September,  1892. 

"  The  Scandinavian  Contingent.''^  Atlantic  Monthly,  May,  1S96. 

Dr.  Thomas  Walker  Page  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of 
History  and  Economics  at  the  University  of  California.  He  was  born 
atCobham,  Va.,  December  4,  1S66,  and  received  his  early  instruction 
by  tutors.  He  attended  the  Randolph-Macon  College,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  where  he  was  recipient  of  the  degrees  of  A.  B.,  in 
1885,  and  A.  M.,  1888.  Mr.  Page  has  pursued  graduate  studies  at 
Oxford,  Berlin  and  Leipzig,  1892-94,  and  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D. 
from  the  last  named  in  1896.  During  his  stay  abroad  he  spent  much 
time  in  research  in  the  Public  Record  Office  of  the  British  Museum. 
In  1897-98  he  was  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science  at  the 
Randolph-^Macon  College,  and  in  the  summer  term  of  1898,  lectured 
upon  Economic  History  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Hampton  Institute.— Mr.  Charles  Bartlett  Dyke  has  been  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Education  and  Economics  in  the  Hampton 
Institute.  He  was  born  thirty  years  ago  in  Ohio,  where  he  received 
his  early  education  in  the  public  schools.  He  attended  the  Leland 
Stanford  Jr.  University,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in 
1897.  He  then  became  Professor  of  Historj'  at  the  State  Normal 
School,  Mankato,  Minn.,  but  took  up  graduate  studies  at  Columbia 
University  in  the  fall  of  1899,  receiving  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1899. 
He  has  written: 

(88) 
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"  The  Economic  Aspects  of  Teachers^  Salaries.'"  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Series  in  Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Education,  Vol.  7,  No.  2. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University.— Rev.  James  William  Magruder  has- 
been  appointed  to  the  recently  created  Chair  of  Sociology  in  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University.  Born  at  Marion,  Ohio,  in  1864,  he  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  and  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  Graduating 
with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  18S5,  he  entered  upon  theological  studies 
and  completed  the  course  of  the  Drew  Theological  Seminary  at  Mad- 
ison, N.  J.,  in  1887.  After  pursuing  graduate  studies  in  divinity  at 
Cambridge,  England,  he  entered  the  active  vt^ork  of  the  ministry.  His. 
most  important  charges  were  the  Wesley  Chapel  M.  E.  Church  of 
Cincinnati,  1892-97,  and  the  St.  Paul  M.  E.  Church  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  1897-99.  A  description  of  his  somewhat  unique  work  in  the 
former  field  is  found  in  the  Methodist  Review  under  the  title:  "  The 
Open  Church  and  the  Closed  Church."  Mr.  Magruder  has  contributed 
a  large  number  of  signed  articles  to  the  weekly  religious  press,  notably 
the  Western  Christian  Advocate. 

Pennsylvania  State  College. — Mr.  Carl  Lotus  Becker  has  been 
appointed  Instructor  in  Political  Science  and  History  at  the  Pennsylva- 
nia State  College.  He  was  born  in  Iowa,  September  7,  1873,  attended 
Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa,  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
where  he  gained  the  degree  of  B.  L.  in  1896.  He  has  subsequently 
pursued  graduate  study  at  Wisconsin  and  at  Columbia  University, 
where  in  the  year  1S98-99  he  held  a  fellowship  in  constitutional  law. 
He  has  published: 

"  77;*?  Unit  Rule  in  National  Nominating  Conventiofis."  Ameri^ 
can  Historical  Review,  October,  1899. 

Vanderbilt  University.— Mr.  Gustavus  Walker  Dyer  has  been 
appointed  Instructor  in  Economics  and  History  and  Lecturer  on  Soci- 
ology at  Vanderbilt  University.  He  was  born  February  10,  1867,  in 
Henry  County,  Virginia,  attended  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 
and  the  Randolph-Macon  College.  Here  he  received  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  in  1891.  In  1894  he  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  at  Vanderbilt 
University,  and  he  has  spent  the  years  of  1896  and  1S98-99  in  gradu- 
ate study  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

University  of  Wisconsin.— Dr.  Thomas  Klingenberg  Urdahl  has 
been  appointed  Assistant  in  Economics  and  Statistics  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  He  was  born  May  22,  1869,  at  Madison,  Wis.,  where  he 
attended  the  public  schools  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He 
gained  the  degree  of  B.  L.  in  1891  and  M.  L.  in  1892.  In  the  year 
1893  he  became  Instructor  in  Latin,  German  and  Mathematics  at  the 
Menomonie  (Wis.)  High  School.     In  1895  he  took  up  graduate  studies 
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at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  he  continued  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  where  he  received  iu  1897  the  degree  of  Ph.  D. 
The  years  1S98-99  he  spent  in  further  studies  at  the  University  of 
Berlin,  and  in  historical  research  in  Berlin  and  Christiania.  Dr. 
Urdahl's publications  include: 

^^  The  Fee  System  in  the  United  States. '"  (Vol.  xii.  Transactions 
of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts  and  Letters),  1898.  Pp. 
205. 

''Relation  of  the  Colonial  Fee  Systems  to  Political  Liberty.^* 
Annals,  July,  1898. 

"■Progress  of  Socialism  Since  /^pj."  (Jointly  with  Prof.  R.  T. 
Ely  in  the  "  Chautauquan,"  1899.     October,  et  seq. 


BOOK   DEPARTMENT. 


NOTES. 


The  Making  of  Hawaii  *  by  Professor  Blackman  is  an  attempt  to 
study  the  important  social  problems  which  have  arisen  in  consequence 
of  the  blending  of  widely  diflferent  races  and  of  civilized  with  nature 
peoples  under  rather  unique  conditions  in  a  limited  and  well  defined 
environment  possessing  both  temperate  and  tropical  climates.  It  is 
an  essay  in  culture  study  and  is  not  in  anj'  sense  a  history  of  Hawaii. 
That  which  will  appeal  to  many  as  the  greatest  merit  of  the  book  may 
also,  doubtless,  be  said  to  be  its  chief  weakness.  The  author  merely 
arranges  a  vast  amount  of  interesting  material  under  a  few  topics 
which  brings  out  its  relation  to  much  discussed  and  debatable  prob- 
lems in  social  evolution  without  pressing  his  deductions  nearly  so  far 
as  he  might  have  done,  nor  having  apparently  any  coherent  theory  or 
explanation  to  offer.  Thus,  in  discussing  environment,  people  and 
political  organization,  attention  is  called  to  the  lack  of  game  and  of 
domestic  animals.  This  fact  precludes  a  hunting  or  pastoral  life  and 
makes  of  the  Hawaiians  prematurely  an  agricultural  folk,  although 
fishing  existed  from  early  times.  Again  the  absence  of  gentile  organi- 
zation is  shown,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  discover  the  real  stages  or 
trace  out  the  economic  antecedents  of  social  life  in  Hawaii.  The 
volume  is  divided  into  three  parts,  treating  of  the  early  period  prior 
to  the  discovery  of  the  islands;  second,  the  middle  period  from  the 
discovery  by  Captain  Cook  in  1778  to  the  arrival  of  the  American 
missionaries  in  1820,  and,  thirdly,  from  1820  to  the  present  time.  In 
the  third  period  the  topics  treated  are:  Religion  and  morals,  constitu- 
tion and  laws,  laud  tenure,  education,  industries  and  commerce,  move- 
ments of  population,  decay  of  native  population,  and  the  white  man 
in  the  tropics.  The  last  chapter  recalls  Professor  Blackman's  discus- 
sion of  the  same  subject  in  the  Independent  in  which  he  challenges 
Mr.  Kidd's  position  in  his  "  Control  of  the  Tropics  "  and  asserts  with 
considerable  evidence  in  support  of  his  statements  that  the  final 
results  of  the  efforts  of  the  white  man  co  colonize  tropical  regions  are 
likely  to  be  successful. 

*  The  Making  of  Hawaii :  A  study  in  social  evolution.  By  William  Fremont 
Blackman,  Professor  in  Yale  University.  Pp.  xii,  266.  Price,  $2.00.  New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Company. 
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The  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Nav- 
igation,* Mr.  Eugene  Tyler  Chamberlain,  is,  like  his  previous  reports, 
an  admirable  document.  It  is  devoted  mainly  to  the  presentation  of  a 
brief  in  favor  of  granting  subsidies  to  American  merchant  vessels. 
The  argument  is  ably  and  fully  presented  and  will  be  convincing  to 
many  persons  who  have  been  in  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  government 
subsidies  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  growth  of  our  merchant 
marine. 

The  considerations  urged  in  favor  of  government  aid  to  our  mari- 
time interests  are  grouped  as  follows: 

"These  reasons  fall  into  two  classes — political  and  commercial 
Under  the  first  class  are  those  reasons  which  are  based:  First,  on  the 
relations  to  the  navy  of  the  merchant  marine  as  an  element  in  the 
national  defence;  second,  on  the  relations  of  a  merchant  marine  to 
insular  territory;  and,  third,  on  the  relations  of  a  merchant  marine  to 
new  markets,  as  those  of  Asia  and,  to  a  less  extent,  Africa  and  South 
America.  Commercial  reasons  are  found,  fourth,  in  the  necessities  of 
ocean  mail  communication;  fifth,  the  relations  of  a  national  merchant 
marine  to  national  imports  and  exports;  sixth,  the  value  of  the  carry- 
ing trade;  and,  seventh,  the  promotion  of  ship  building  and  contribu- 
tory industries." 

It  is  urged  that  other  nations  are  now  giving  their  merchant  marine 
as  much  aid  as  would  be  given  ours  by  the  enactment  of  the  Subsidy 
Bill  at  present  before  Congress, — Senate  Bill  5590.  It  is  admitted  by 
the  commissioner  that  the  reasons  prompting  the  various  nations  of 
the  world  in  their  support  of  their  merchant  marine  vary  widely,  but 
that  the  amount  of  aid  given  by  them  is  fully  as  much  as  would  be 
granted  by  the  United  States  were  it  to  enact  into  a  law  the  bill  now 
before  Congress.  This  line  of  reasoning  seems  rational  and  conclusive. 
Attached  to  the  report  are  appendices  containing  a  mine  of  valuable 
information.  Especial  attention  should  be  called  to  the  Appendix  E, 
giving  in  detail  the  amount  of  aid  to  shipping  now  being  granted  by 
each  of  the  different  countries  of  the  world.  Appendix  I  gives  the 
foreign  tonnage  tax  laws  and  rates,  and  in  Appendix  P  are  contained, 
among  other  things,  a  list  of  steamships  imder  foreign  flags  owned  by 
American  capital,  and  a  list  of  the  world's  fast  steamships,  tables  of 
distances  between  the  leading  ports  of  the  world  and  extensive  extracts 
from  the  admirable  address  of  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  on  the  value  of  the 
ocean  carrying  trade  considered  as  an  industry.  The  last  one  hun- 
dred pages  of  the  volume  contain  the  usual  statistical  tables  that  are 
found  in  the^nnual  reports  of  the  commissioner. 

^Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioney  0/  Navi!!:atton/or  the  Fiscal  Year  ended  June- 
jo,  iSoo-  By  EcGEXE  TvLKR  Chamberlain.  Part  i,  pp.  405.  Washington:. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1S99. 
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The  "  LocAi,  Government  Act  for  Irei^and"*  is  an  excellent 
handbook,  giving  a  thorough  description  of  the  system  of  local  gov- 
ernment established  by  the  law  of  1898.  It  is  said  that  the  increased 
powers  conferred  upon  the  counties  and  other  local  bodies  instead  of 
allaying  the  discontent  of  the  voters  or  of  satisfying  the  Home  Rule 
agitators,  has  on  the  contrary  only  served  to  strengthen  the  influence 
of  the  national  party  throughout  Ireland. 


There  is  a  constant  demand  from  the  high  schools  for  one  small 
hook  which  shall  contain  the  whole  history  of  the  world.  Professor 
Colby,  of  New  York  University,  has  written  the  latest  volume  to  sup- 
ply this  demand,  t  His  book  seems  to  us  more  successful  on  the  whole 
than  any  previous  attempt.  The  arrangement  is  good,  the  style 
clear,  and  the  subjects  well  chosen.  There  do  not  seem  to  be  more 
misleading  statements  than  are  usual  in  books  of  this  kind.  On  the 
other  hand  some  of  the  illustrations  are  positively  bad,  because  they 
are  wholly  fanciful.  The  picture  of  the  crusaders  on  p.  270  is  typical 
of  a  propensity  to  use  anything  available  without  regard  to  its  histori- 
cal fidelity. 

Miss  Nei<LIE  Neilson,  of  Philadelphia,  has  produced  an  unusu- 
ally valuable  contribution  to  economic  history  as  her  doctor's  thesis 
at  Bryn  Mawr.J  Two  years  ago  she  published  an  article  in  the 
"American  Historical  Review"  on  the  "  Boon -works  of  Ramsey 
Abbey."  She  has  now,  by  a  fuller  study  of  the  printed  and  the 
manuscript  sources,  given  a  minute  and  enlightening  account  of  the 
whole  round  of  rural  economic  conditions  in  that  group  of  some  sixty 
manors  in  central  England  during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries.  The  three  chapters  devoted  respectively  to  a  gen- 
eral description  of  Ramsey  and  its  landed  estates,  to  a  comparison  of 
the  conditions  on  the  various  manors,  and  to  a  minute  examination  of 
the  administration  of  the  typical  manor  of  Wystowe,  are  perhaps  of 
equal  value,  though  the  first  two  are  naturally  more  interesting.  The 
thesis  itself  is  followed  by  over  a  hundred  pages  of  documents  not 
previously  printed,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  bailiflfs'  account 
rolls  of  the  manor  of  Wystowe,  chosen  as  a  typical  manorial  estate, 
and  found  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Public  Record  Office. 

*With  Commentaries  by  John  J.  Clancy,  M.  P.  Pp.  viii,  464.  Price,  los.  6d. 
Dublin:  Sealey,  Byers  &  Walker,  1S99. 

\  Outlines  of  General  History.  By  Frank  Moore  Colby.  Pp.610.  Price,  $1.50. 
New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1899. 

\  Economic  Conditions  on  the  Manors  of  Ramsey  Abbey.  By  Nellie  Neilso:i,  A. 
M.   Pp.  85,  124. 
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It  is  just  such  careful,  detailed  work  as  this  that  is  needed  to  make 
history  an  accurate  picture  of  the  life  of  the  past.  To  get  right  down 
to  the  normal  every-day  conditions  of  life.so  far  as  they  were  recorded 
in  documentary  form, — and  such  life  was  much  more  minutely  re- 
corded in  those  times  than  it  is  being  in  our  own, — to  reproduce,  to 
analyze,  to  interpret  those  documents,  will  gradually  reconstruct  his- 
tory of  a  truly  scientific  kind  in  one  of  its  most  important  aspects  and 
during  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods. 


Professor  Peterman's  "Elements  of  Civii.  Government" 
is*  one  of  the  best-planned  works  of  its  kind  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  recent  years.  The  book  is  intended  for  public  school  use. 
The  difiBculties  in  the  way  of  a  successful  book  on  civics  for  students 
of  this  grade  are  so  great  that  they  have  never  been  completely  over- 
come. The  study  of  government  is  one  which  requires  considerable 
maturity;  the  first  requirement  of  a  text-book  for  scholars  in  the  earlier 
grades  is  therefore  naturalness  and  simplicity.  Government,  unfortu- 
nately, is  not  simple  and  it  is  quite  often  unnatural.  In  a  federal  union 
this  difficulty  is  magnified,  and  hence  arises  the  weakness  of  all  our 
American  school  books  on  this  subject.  The  author  has  endeavored  to 
avoid  this  obstacle  by  beginning  with  the  family  as  a  basis,  passing 
from  the  family  to  the  school  district,  the  township,  the  county,  the 
state,  and  finally  the  federal  union.  The  plan  is  admirable,  far  better 
in  fact  than  its  execution.  A  supplement  varying  with  each  state  is 
devoted  to  the  peculiar  features  of  the  local  and  state  institutions. 
Suggestive  questions  and  subjects  for  debate  are  given  at  the  close  of 
each  chapter.  There  are  also  two  good  chapters  dealing  with  Elec- 
tions and  Party  Machinery.  If  government  as  an  elementary  study 
is  not  to  be  taught  in  immediate  connection  with  history,  then  the 
use  of  some  such  work  as  that  before  us  is  to  be  recommended. 


The  United  States  and  England  have  more  than  a  passing  in- 
terest in  Japan,  and /a/>aw  i?t  Transition  ■{  is  a  readable  and  enter- 
taining volume,  as  well  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
that  rapidly  changing  nation.  The  book  is  an  attempt  to  analyze  im- 
partially the  conditions  in  Japan  which  have  resulted  from  thirty  years 
of  "modernizing,"  and  have  been  intensified  by  the  successful 
Chinese  war.  The  principal  emphasis  is  given  to  social  and  political 
conditions,  although  there  are  sufficient  industrial  touches  to  give  the 
picture  a  proportional  background. 

•  Pp.  263.     Price,  60  cents.    American  Book  Company,  1899. 

^ Japan  in  Transition.  By  Stafford  Ransomb.  Pp.  j6i.  Price,  $3.00.  Harper 
&  Brothers,  1899. 
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The  individuality  of  the  Japanese  race  is  shown  to  have  caused  many 
misunderstandings  among  western  observers.  The  difficulty  of  under- 
standing the  Japanese  is  increased  by  his  thirst  for  knowledge  and  by 
his  good-natured  desire  to  give  no  offence  by  expressing  disapproval. 
Western  critics  are  prone  to  call  the  Japanese  an  immoral  race,  but  the 
latter  have  standards  of  their  own  which  Mr.  Ransome  thinks  they 
realize  as  nearly  as  do  the  Europeans  or  Americans  their  differing 
standards.  Their  eagerness  for  knowledge  of  all  sorts  will  lead  them 
to  missionary  schools,  where  they  are  willing  to  be  called  Christians  if 
the  teacher  will  be  any  happier  thereby,  and  they  will  not  openly 
antagonize  the  idea,  although  the  author  thinks  there  is  not  one 
genuine,  devout  Christian  to  100,000  of  the  population. 

They  adopt  our  customs,  but  give  them  a  Japanese  characteristic; 
they  dramatize  our  works,  but  with  a  strong  Japanese  flavor.  They 
master  every  branch  of  science,  but  regard  our  ways  as  evil,  and  the 
westernizing  of  their  country  as  an  evil — a  necessary  one,  however, 
if  they  are  to  continue  independent.  They  realize  that  they  must  fight 
fire  with  fire,  accordingly  they  buy  ironclads  and  reorganize  armies 
after  the  European  patterns. 

Their  new  Parliament,  which  stands  on  the  ruins  of  feudalism  but 
thirty  years  gone,  is  inextricably  split  up  on  domestic  matters,  but  it 
showed  the  Chinese  a  wonderful  unanimity  in  voting  war  supplies. 
All  Japanese  agree  in  hating  Russia  and  hoping  and  planning  and 
arming  for  the  day  when  Japan  shall  be  the  England  of  the  East  and 
dominate  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Pacific.  In  the  meantime  she 
regards  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations  as  her  friends  and  natural  allies 
because  of  the  similarity  of  interests;  but  "Japan  for  the  Japanese  " 
has  already  become  a  popular  shibboleth.  The  process  of  dismissing 
their  foreign  advisers  has  also  begun  in  some  cases,  the  people  feel- 
ing that  it  would  be  better  to  bear  with  the  mistakes  of  Japanese 
ofl&cials.  The  book  is  accompanied  by  specially  prepared  maps  and 
is  well  illustrated. 


During  the  past  two  years  important  contributions  have  been 
made  toward  a  comprehensive  history  of  one  of  the  most  unique  third 
party  movements  in  the  United  States,  that  of  the  Know  Nothing 
party.  The  latest  of  these  contributions  is  the  History  of  the  Party 
in  Maryland.*  This  State  offered  an  especially  interesting  field  for 
such  a  study,  as  it  alone  of  all  the  original  states  contained  a  consider- 
able native  American  element  attached  to  the  Catholic  Church,  against 

*  History  of  the  Know  Nothing  Party  in  Maryland.  By  Laurence  Frederick 
ScHMECKBBiER.  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  History  and  Political 
Science,  Series  xvii,  Nos  4-5.    Pp.  125.    Price  75  cents.    Baltimore,  1899. 
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which  this  movement  was  so  largely  directed.  The  monograph  pre- 
sents a  valuable  study  of  the  chief  phenomena  of  the  movement, 
based  upon  a  careful  examination  of  contemporary  literature,  and  the 
testimony  of  "  survivors"  of  the  period.  The  particular  local  causes 
for  the  movement,  the  attempt  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  obtain  a 
partition  of  the  school  fund,  and  the  large  influx  of  German  immi- 
grants and  their  "  radical  demands,"  are  clearly  shown.  The  picture 
of  the  disorder  and  violence  attendant  upon  the  elections  of  the 
period,  which  were  not  confined  to  Maryland,  nor  peculiar  to  the 
adherents  of  the  Know  Nothing  Party,  affords  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  methods  of  to-day.  The  original  purpose  of  the  party  was  soon 
so  far  lost  sight  of,  that  the  Know  Nothing  legislature,  at  the  height 
of  its  power,  failed  to  pass  any  anti-foreign  or  anti-Catholic  measures. 
With  the  collapse  of  the  national  aspirations  of  the  party  in  1856,  the 
local  party,  after  carrjdng  one  more  State  election,  moved  rapidly  to 
its  downfall,  owing  to  its  internal  divisions,  the  violence  of  its  meth- 
ods, the  loss  of  definite  principles, — save  desire  for  office, — and  the 
absorption  of  its  membership  by  the  new  Constitutional  Union  Party 
in  the  election  of  i860.  Poor  proof-reading  and  a  few  inelegant  ex- 
pressions mar  the  otherwise  scholarly  character  of  the  work. 


Professor  Wai,i.ace;'S  Constitutional  History  of  South  Carolina 
from  1725  to  1775  forms  the  first  part  of  a  history  of  that  State  from 
1725  to  1810.*  The  volume  deals  with  the  constitution  of  the  colony 
under  the  Royal  Government;  with  the  Stamp  Act;  the  relations  of  the 
Commons  and  Council;  the  appropriation  of  the  public  money;  and 
the  attempt  of  the  Commons  to  abolish  the  legislative  character  of 
the  Council.  It  therefore  will  be  seen  that  the  author  has 
merely  blazed  his  path;  the  constructive  work  is  yet  to  be  done. 
But  while  the  value  of  the  finished  work  as  a  history  is  yet  in  niibibus, 
the  faults  of  that  portion  already  in  print  are  but  too  apparent.  Lack 
of  continuity  is  noticeable  throughout;  and  the  author's  style  fre- 
quently lapses  into  the  colloquial  and  sometimes  becomes  even 
frivolous,  as  when,  for  example,  he  steps  from  behind  the  impersonal 
page  and  addresses  us,  directly  with  "Forget  all  else,  but  remember 
this;  "  or,  as  on  page  75,  he  speaks  of  the  Governor  loading  his  guber- 
natorial cannon  with  a  bombshell  of  prorogation  and  blowing  the 
"Assembly  into  the  middle  of  week  after  next." 

Mr.  Wallace  has  undertaken  a  task,  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  which  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  are  interested  in  South  Caro- 

•  Constitutional  History  of  South  Carolina  from  1725  to  1775.  By  D.  D.  Wallacb' 
A.  M.,  Ph.  D.     Pp.  xii,93.    Abbeville,  S.  C.  :  Hugh  Wilson,  1899. 
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lina,  and  in  the  constitutional  history  of  our  states  generally;  he  has 
brought  to  bear  on  the  task  an  evident  love  of  his  subject,  and  com- 
mendable industry  in  his  search  for  facts.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
finished  work  will  be  free  from  the  faults  noticed  in  the  part  so  far 
published.* 

Mr.  Warner  makes  a  good  attempt  at  a  continuous  narrative  of 
English  industrial  history,  notwithstanding  the  deprecation  of  that 
ideal  involved  in  his  title,  f  He  really  discusses  almost  all  the  signifi- 
cant conditions  and  movements  in  the  economic,  and,  in  the  narrower 
sense,  in  the  social  history  of  England,  from  the  Roman  Conquest  to 
the  Factory  Laws.  His  indebtedness  to  the  two  works  to  which  he 
refers  in  his  preface  is  quite  evident,  though  perhaps  not  more  so  than 
all  later  writers  must  be  to  those  who  are  pioneers  in  their  subject. 
The  chief  excellency  in  his  book,  in  addition  to  the  point  alread)- 
spoken  of,  is  its  clear,  moderate,  rational  descriptions  and  comments. 
The  chief  adverse  criticism  to  be  made  is  its  too  careless  attribution  of 
facts  which  we  only  know  to  be  true  of  one  period  to  the  conditions  of 
another.  Instances  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  documents 
belonging  to  the  thirteenth  century  for  the  description  of  England  in 
the  time  of  Domesday,  and  in  a  general  antedating  of  gild  organiza- 
tion and  changes.  The  treatment  becomes  better  and  better  as  it 
comes  downward  in  date,  and  a  continuous  reading  can  be  heartily 
recommended  not  only  to  one  who  may  wish  to  see  clearly  the  "  land- 
marks "  of  England's  industrial  development,  but  still  more  to  the 
one  who  needs  to  have  his  reading  in  more  familiar  and  favored 
aspects  of  historj'  corrected  and  broadened  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
more  fundamental  facts  of  social  life  in  each  successive  period. 


REVIEWS. 

The  Evolution  of  the  English  House.    By  Sidney  O.  Addy,  M.  A. 

Pp.  223.     Price,  I1.50.     New  York:  Macmillan  Company,  1S99. 

This  work,  which  is  one  of  the  "Social  England  Series,"  throws 
additional  light  upon  the  "  economic  interpretation  of  history."  The 
plan  of  the  series  is  clearly  given  in  the  editorial  preface,  which  shows 
how  insufHcient  for  scientific  purposes  are  the  data  obtained  by  the 
study  of  biography  or  acts  of  parliament,  if  the  forces  of  social 
environment  are  omitted. 

Social  questions  are  foremost  in  public  thought  to-day,  and  the 
answers  to  these  questions  must  be  .sought,  not  in  the  lives  of  indi- 

*  Contributed  by  Professor  W.  E.  Mikell,  Universitj'  of  Pennsylvania. 
i  Landmarks  in  English  Industrial  History.     By  George  Townsend  WARNER, 
A.M.    Pp.  3S6.    Price  6s.    London:  Blackie  &  Son,  iSgg. 
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viduals,  but  in  the  life  of  society.  The  Social  England  Series,  there- 
fore, invokes  the  aid  of  religion,  commerce,  art,  literature,  law,  science 
and  agriculture  to  the  interpretation  of  historj-,  and  does  not  merely 
rely  upon  the  records  of  politics  and  wars. 

In  the  evolution  of  the  English  House  the  author  gives  a  detailed 
description  of  the  development  of  English  architecture  from  the  cave 
dwellings  of  antiquity  to  the  cathedral,  illustrated  by  numerous  photo- 
graphs and  diagrams.  The  earliest  forms  of  British  houses  were 
round,  conical  in  shape,  built  of  wattled  wood,  or  basket  work,  the 
hearth  was  central,  a  hole  in  the  roof  being  the  only  exit  for  the 
smoke.  The  rectangular  house  was  not  evolved  from  the  round 
house,  but  from  the  temporary  booth  or  tent  which  shepherds  often 
constructed  as  summer  residences  while  tending  their  flocks.  These 
were  built  by  bending  two  pairs  of  trees  into  basket-shaped  arches, 
resembling  those  of  a  Gothic  church,  united  at  their  apexes  by  a 
ridge  tree,  the  frame  work  being  covered  with  whatever  material  was 
available.  The  "  bay  "  was  the  architectural  unit,  its  normal  length 
of  sixteen  feet  being  determined  by  the  standing  room  required  by  the 
"  long  yoke  "  of  oxen. 

In  an  equally  interesting  manner  the  author  traces  the  development 
of  the  combined  dwelling-house  and  cattle-stall,  showing  the  modifi- 
cations in  architecture  necessitated  by  man's  better  economic  environ- 
ment; the  introduction  of  chimneys,  windows,  decorations,  etc.,  fol- 
lowed as  a  result  of  this  environment. 

The  influence  of  Roman  architecture  in  the  development  of  the 
"town  house"  is  clearly  shown.  The  manor  house,  the  castle  and 
watch  tower,  and  the  Church  or  Lord's  House  were  the  outgrowth  of 
the  feudal  system  of  the  middle  ages.  A  detailed  account  of  the 
functions,  as  well  as  of  the  architecture  of  these  buildings,  is  given 
in  chapters  viii,  ix  and  x.  Thus  we  are  led  to  see  that  our  common 
architectural  forms  were  not  derived  from  arbitrary  designs,  but  from 
the  simple  hut,  whose  roof  was  held  up  by  a  pair  of  wooden  "  forks." 

The  copious  foot-notes  and  long  list  of  books  cited  attest  the  careful 
research  of  the  author.     He  concludes  as  follows: 

' '  The  progress  of  man  in  the  arts  can  be  measured  by  the  difference 
between  the  cave  dwelling  and  the  cathedral.  The  first  links  of  the 
long  chain  of  evolution,  which  extends  between  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  forms  of  human  dwellings,  were  forged  by  the  men  who  tilled 
the  land  and  watched  the  flocks.  It  was  they  who  fashioned  and 
maintained  the  shapes  which  for  so  many  ages  prevailed  in  the  cottage 
and  the  palace." 

F.    E.  HORACK. 

Philadelphia. 
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A  History  of  Greece  for  High  Schools  and  Academies.     By  G.  W. 

EoTSFORD,   Ph.  D.     Pp.  xiii,  3S1.     Price,  $i.io.     New  York:  Mac- 

tnillan  Company,  1899. 

To  write  an  adequate  Greek  history  for  schools  is  not  easy:  the 
successes  have  been  few.  The  reason  is  perhaps  not  far  to  seek. 
There  was  no  Greek  nation  in  the  modern  sense,  or  even  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  speak  of  the  Roman  nation.  It  was  a  number  of  political 
units,  each,  to  a  •superficial  glance,  going  largely  its  own  way.  Such 
confederacies  as  were  formed  never  became  welded  together  into  a 
substantial  political  unity,  either  under  the  influence  of  a  common 
purpose,  or  under  pressure  of  a  dominant  member.  Even  as  a  geo- 
graphical designation  the  name  Greece  is  to  the  modern  mind  mis- 
leading: wherever  a  Greek  colony  planted  its  feet,  that  was  to  the 
ancient  mind  a  part  of  Hellas,  and  remained  so  as  long  as  the  colony 
maintained  itself.  And  all  the  vicissitudes  through  which  these 
sometimes  remote  and  comparatively  insignificant  towns  passed, 
belonged  properly  to  the  history  of  the  people.  It  is  true  that  the 
interest  centres  in  Athens  and  Sparta  as  the  heads  of  rival  confedera- 
cies and  the  representatives  of  opposing  political  principles;  but  the 
Peloponnesian  war  and  the  complications  that  followed  its  conclusion, 
with  the  mass  of  their  petty  battles  and  often  resultless  victories,  are 
apt  to  seem  but  a  hurly  burly,  resulting  in  nothing  better  than  a  con- 
dition of  general  exhaustion. 

And  yet  there  is  a  history  of  the  Greek  people  which  is  worth  the 
telling.  There  was  a  Greek  civilization,  whatever  variety  we  may 
seem  to  find  in  the  individual  expressions  of  it;  and  the  Greeks  were 
perfectly  conscious  of  this  themselves.  The  sharp  line  they  drew 
between  Greek  and  non-Greek  is  proof  sufficient  of  this. 

It  is  this  history  of  the  Greek  people  that  Dr.  Botsford  has  attempted 
to  set  forth  in  his  book.  In  the  introduction,  st^'led  the  "  Mission  of 
the  Book"  stands  this  sentence:  "It  is  far  more  profitable  to  learn 
the  character  and  achievements  of  the  great  men,  whatever  their  field 
of  activity,  to  follow  the  development  of  the  social  and  political  life, 
and  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  civilization;"  more  important,  that  is, 
than  to  learn  all  the  details  of  their  battles,  sieges  and  political 
rivalries.  The  ideal  is  a  high  one  and  Dr.  Botsford  has  spared  no 
pains  to  realize  it.  He  has  everywhere  given  a  foremost  place' to  the 
social,  political,  literary  and  artistic  sides  of  Greek  civilization,  and 
set  them  forth  in  adequate  detail;  while  in  the  manifold  wars  amongst 
themselves  and  with  the  common  foe  he  has  been  careful  to  give  just 
enough  to  make  the  course  of  events  clear  and  to  put  the  causes  and 
meaning  of  the  conflicts  in  a  proper  light.  But  it  is  not  so  much  in 
the  selection  of  particulars  as  in  the  manner  of  the  narration  itself 
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that  his  chief  merit  lies.  He  has  told  his  tale  in  a  straightforward, 
simple  style  that  must  prove  taking  to  the  mind  of  the  schoolboy;  and 
he  has  from  time  to  time  worked  in  translations  from  passages  of  the 
ancient  Greek  authors,  poets,  historians  and  orators  alike.  This  gives 
one  the  feeling  that  we  are  listening  to  the  Greeks  telling  their  own 
story;  we  get  the  events  and  conditions  from  their  point  of  view  and 
can  appreciate  them  so  much  more  accurately.  My  own  experience 
convinces  me  that  nothing  so  well  interprets  to  a  class  the  facts  of 
Greek  history  as  the  Greeks'  own  description  of  them,  or  reflections 
upon  them. 

Further,  and  as  a  result  indeed  of  this,  the  book  is  not  only  clear; 
the  bo}'  can  not  only  read  it  without  an  uncomfortable  sense  that  he  is 
losing  his  way  in  a  labj'rinth,  but  he  can  read  it  with  positive  pleasure. 
It  is  a  book  too  that  will  keep,  and  that  one  would  like  to  keep;  a 
great  quality  this  in  a  schoolbook. 

There  are  numerous  excellent  illustrations,  maps,  views  and  repro- 
ductions of  works  of  Greek  art,  with  bibliographies  appended  to  each 
chapter.  Some  features  in  the  book  might  be  questioned.  Advanced 
views  regarding  the  Homeric  question,  the  Dorian  invasion,  the  per- 
sonality of  Lycurgus  seem  like  the  strong  meat  that  is  better  adapted 
to  older  minds;  but  these  are  questions  of  judgment  that  do  not  seri- 
ously aflfect  the  book.  In  the  interest  of  the  pupils  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  many  schools  will  use  this  history  of  Greece. 

William  A.  LamberTon. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Philadelphia  Negro:  A  Social  Study.     By  "W.   E.    Burghardt 

Du  BoiS,   Ph.  D.     Pp.   XX,  423.     Price,  paper,   |2.oo;  cloth,   $2.50. 

Philadelphia:    Publications   of     the    University   of    Pennsylvania, 

1S99. 

Sociology  demands  of  its  students  a  thorough  and  critical  examina- 
tion of  facts.  Our  various  "Negro  problems  "  have  given  rise  to  a 
mass  of  loose  writing,  which  has  been  lamentably  lacking  in  such 
research,  and  which  has  proceeded  largely  on  conjecture  and  personal 
bias,  figures  being  quoted  to  prove  a  given  theory  rather  than  as  a  basis 
of  induction.  Dr.  Du  Bois'  stud}'  is  exceptional  and  scholarly,  and 
seems  to  realize  his  ideal  of  seeking  the  truth  in  the  "  heart  quality  of 
fairness."  It  presents  the  results  of  a  fifteen  months'  inquiry  during 
1896  and  1897  into  the  condition  of  the  forty  thousand  or  more  Negroes 
in  Philadelphia.  This  inquiry  was  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  instigation  of  Miss  Susan  P. 
Wharton  and  Dr.  Charles  C.  Harrison,  and  under  the  direct  advice  of 
Professor  S.  M.  Lindsay.     The  study  is  based  largely  on  the  results 
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of  systematic  field-work  and  of  a  house-to-house  canvass  in  the  Seventh 
Ward,  where  a  large  portion  of  Philadelphia  Negroes  of  every  grade 
of  life  are  massed,  and  on  a  general  survey  of  the  other  wards  along 
similar  lines  for  purposes  of  comparison  and  completeness.  The 
censuses  and  other  ofl&cial  statistics  and  reliable  historical  material 
were  freely  and  accurately  used. 

The  book  is  well  indexed  and  logically  arranged,  and  is  naturally 
divided  into  the  following  four  parts:  (i)  The  history  of  the  Negroes 
in  Philadelphia;  (2)  their  individual  condition,  embracing  their 
number,  age,  sex,  conjugal  condition,  birthplace,  education,  occupa- 
tions and  health;  (3)  their  group  condition,  touching  the  family  and 
their  property,  organizations,  criminals  and  paupers;  and  (4)  their 
physical  and  social  environment, — with  a  chapter  added  on  Negro 
Suffrage  and  a  final  word  as  to  practical  social  reform.  A  chapter  is 
devoted  to  each  of  these  distinct  topics,  presenting  them  first  in  the 
light  of  the  house-to-house  investigation  in  the  Seventh  Ward  and 
then  taking  up  the  conditions  in  the  whole  city.  The  schedules 
used  in  the  house-to-house  canvass  are  appended,  together  with  a 
summary  of  Pennsylvania  legislation  in  regard  to  the  Negro, 
and  a  bibliography.  Parenthetically,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr. 
Du  Bois  will  take  to  himself  his  suggestion  in  the  Annai,S  of  January, 
189S,  and  find  time  to  supply  our  great  need  for  a  complete  biblio- 
graphy of  the  American  Negro.  All  pertinent  figure-tables  are  freely 
and  fully  quoted  with  statements  of  their  sources,  probable  errors  and 
general  credibility,  and  their  value  and  force  are  greatly  increased  by 
frequent  diagrams  of  the  results.  Dr.  Du  Bois  has  felt  and  noted 
keenly  the  obvious  incompleteness  of  many  of  his  figures;  often  the 
sources  were  untrustworthy,  and  at  other  times  the  results  were 
based  on  such  limited  inquiry  or  material  for  investigation  that  they 
are  of  local  value  alone.  But  though  the  point  of  view  is  often  ten- 
tative, the  language  is  never  vague,  and  the  writer  makes  his  position 
even  on  the  difficult  subjects  of  race-contact  and  Negro  suffrage  clear 
and  positive. 

The  purpose  of  the  inquiry  is  stated  to  be  to  aid  local  reform  work 
by  supplying  a  body  of  information  which  may  be  a  safe  basis  for 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  existing  conditions.  But  its  value  is 
national.  It  is  a  critical,  discriminating  statement  of  the  condi- 
tions and  results  of  Negro  life  in  a  large,  northern,  seaboard  cit}'  a 
little  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  Civil  War.  Moreover,  it  is  in 
the  design  of  the  writer  merely  fragmentary,  his  large  plan  embracing 
similar  future  inquiries  in  other  cities,  as  Boston  in  the  East,  Chicago 
and  perhaps  Kansas  City  in  the  West,  and  Atlanta,  New  Orleans  and 
Galveston  in  the  South  and  in  similarlj^  selected  country  districts, 
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which  will  "  constitute  a  fair  basis  of  induction  as  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  American  Negro."  It  might  be  of  additional  value  to 
investigate  the  conditions  peculiar  to  some  border  state  and  border 
city,  as  Richmond  or  Louisville.  Let  us  earnestly  hope  that  neither 
the  lack  of  funds  nor  of  University  interest  will  hamper  the  fulfillment 
of  the  scheme.  If  this  larger  scheme  can  be  carried  out  in  detail  under 
the  active  supervision  of  trained  sociologists,  the  results,  though  not 
so  complete,  will  be  often  more  to  the  point  and  more  reliable  than 
those  obtained  from  figures  in  which  the  personal  equation  is  a  largely 
var\-ing  quantity  and  which  are  collected  by  untrained  census  em- 
ployes. Moreover,  the  air  will  be  cleared  throughout  the  country,  as 
it  has  been  in  Philadelphia,  for  some  definite  statements  about  prob- 
lems on  which  most  intelligent  people  to-day.  North  and  South,  have 
positive  convictions  based  only  on  limited  observation,  on  whim,  or 
on  faith. 

The  consideration  of  this  larger  idea  suggests  the  evident  limita- 
tions of  the  present  study;  we  still  lack,  for  instance,  a  trustworthy 
statement  of  the  comparative  industrial  discrimination  in  northern 
and  southern  cities.  But  Dr.  Du  Bois  makes  throughout  the  book  two 
sane  suggestions  as  to  this  pivotal  difficulty  of  industrial  discrimina- 
tion in  Philadelphia, — first,  the  white  people  should  "recognize  the 
existence  of  the  better  class  of  Negroes"  and  not  class  all  Negroes 
together;  second,  the  better  class  of  Negroes  must  help  and  co-operate 
with  the  lower,  there  must  be  a  leadership  in  the  spirit  of  service 
instead  of  the  present  tendency  to  segregation  for  self-protection. 
"  The  first  duty  of  an  upper  class  is  to  serve  the  lowest  classes,"  and, 
as  Professor  Lindsay  says  in  the  introduction:  "  In  the  last  analysis 
the  rise  of  the  Negro  is  apt  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of  the  upper 
classes  of  his  race  to  infuse  the  lower  strata  of  Negro  society  with  the 
intellectual  and  moral  requisites  of  economic  survival  which  they 
themselves  possess." 

The  temporary  usefulness  of  the  work  to  the  Philadelphia  philan- 
thropist is  assured,  and  its  permanent  national  value  to  the  scholar 
and  the  statesman  is  predicted. 

To  Dr.  Du  Bois'  study  is  appended  a  special  report  on  "Negro 
Domestic  Ser\nce  in  the  Seventh  Ward,  Philadelphia,"  by  Isabel 
Eaton,  A.  M.,  based  on  an  eight  months'  investigation  during  1896- 
1897,  including  a  house-to-house  visitation.  It  is  a  contribution  more 
especially  to  the  general  domestic  service  problem;  though  many  of 
Miss  Eaton's  tables  of  collected  figures  are  valuable  as  continuations 
and  elaborations  of  Dr.  Du  Bois'  work. 

Percy  N.  Booth. 

LouiivilU,  Ky. 
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Zur  Frage  der  Lohnertnittelung .      Eine  methodologisch-kritische 

Untersuchung.     By   Franz  EulEnberg.      Pp.    vi,    150.      Price,  5 

marks.     Jena:  Gustav  Fischer,  1899. 
Ueber  Einige  Besthmmuigsgrunde  des  Arbeitslohnes.     By  John  C. 

LfEMBKE.     Pp.  vi,  128.     Price,  2.50  marks.     Jena:  Gustav  Fischer, 

1899. 

In  the  first  essay  Dr.  Eulenberg,  who  is  decent  at  the  University  of 
Leipzig,  has  made  a  critical  study  of  the  methods  of  collecting  wage 
statistics.  While  largely  theoretical  and  technical,  it  yet  has  a  specific 
purpose,  for  the  author  points  out  the  defects  and  needs  of  existing 
statistical  offices  and  advocates  the  establishment  of  a  more  centralized 
system  for  Germany.  The  author  does  not  seek  to  establish  a  theory 
of  distribution,  but  to  determine  the  best  method  of  ascertaining 
concrete  wages,  that  is,  what  the  members  of  the  wage-earning  class 
receive  per  day  or  week  or  year.  While  it  is  desirable  to  know  the 
actual  earnings  of  the  laboring  class,  this  is  often  impossible  of  direct 
determination,  and  the  rate  of  wages  for  a  typical  week  may  then  be 
taken.  The  further  much-mooted  question  as  to  whether  real  or 
nominal  wages  should  be  the  object  of  wage  statistical  studies,  Dr. 
Eulenberg  answers  in  favor  of  the  latter;  such  considerations  as  the 
size  of  family,  the  ownership  of  the  dwelling,  the  character  of  the 
expenditures,  etc.,  do  not  belong  in  the  province  of  wage  statistics. 
They  are  necessary  for  determining  the  economic  condition  of  the 
laboring  class,  as  is  also  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  but  they 
belong  to  social  statistics  or  even  general  economics.  We  are  here 
concerned  only  with  the  amount  of  wages. 

In  all  these  problems  Dr.  Eulenberg  considers  first  of  all  the  ques- 
tion of  method.  "  Method  is  the  way  which  leads  to  a  desired 
goal."  With  reference  to  this  point,  two  important  and  radically 
different  modes  of  determining  wages  may  be  distinguished:  the 
tnonographische  and  the  kollektive  methods.  The  monograph  deals 
with  the  wages  of  a  single  industry,  whether  of  a  single  establish- 
ment, or  a  local  industry,  or  of  a  single  industry  scattered  over  a 
considerable  territory.  The  collective  inquiry  investigates  the  wages 
of  several  industries  at  the  same  time,  and  may  confine  itself  to  a 
single  community,  or  take  in  a  wider  territory,  even  a  whole  country. 
While  the  former  method  yields  more  detailed  and  intimate  results 
than  any  of  the  others,  it  is  strictly  limited  in  its  application  to  a 
small  area,  and  permits  of  no  wide  generalizations.  The  most  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  include  a  whole  industry  within  a  country  in  a 
single  inquiry  is  the  English  Labor  Census,  which,  by  its  relatively 
simple  and  carefully  prepared  schedules,  has  been  enabled  to  secure 
trustworthy  and  fairly  complete  results. 
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The  collective  method  offers  a  somewhat  different  set  of  problems. 
Here  the  object  is  to  obtain  the  wage  conditions  of  several  industries 
or  of  a  whole  community  at  the  same  time;  to  ascertain  how  the  wages 
of  the  various  industries  are  related  to  one  another  and  what  the  con- 
dition of  the  entire  laboring  class  is  at  a  particular  moment.  Under 
this  group  may  be  comprised  the  wage  statistics  of  a  single  city,  as 
those  of  Mannheim  (by  Worishoffer),  of  Altona  and  of  Berlin;  some- 
what wider  investigations,  such  as  that  made  in  Switzerland  in  1S93, 
taking  in  eight  cantons,  and,  finally,  national  wage  statistics.  As 
examples  of  the  last  are  cited  the  American  census  of  1S80,  the  Bel- 
gian enquete  of  1S91,  and  the  English  reports  on  "  changes  in  wages." 
Dr.  Eulenberg  finds  little  good  to  say  of  the  United  States  census,  and 
indeed  there  is  little  to  be  said  in  answer  to  most  of  his  criticisms. 
His  strictures  lose  some  of  their  force,  however,  from  his  apparently 
limited  knowledge  of  wage  statistical  investigations  in  this  country, 
for  he  remarks  that  "  the  eleventh  census  gave  up  the  attempt  to 
gather  wage  statistics,"  and  nowhere  mentions  the  Aldrich  report;  of 
the  Massachusetts  reports  only  those  of  1S96  and  1S97  are  mentioned. 
Nor  does  the  author  anywhere  mention  such  studies  as  those  of  Mr. 
Giffen  and  A.  L,.  Bowley  in  England.  But  such  criticism  is  perhaps 
unfair,  for  Dr.  Eulenberg  does  not  lay  claim  to  having  covered  the 
whloe  field;  at  most  he  selects  typical  illustrations  of  different  methods, 
and  in  criticising  these  he  is  often  acute,  though  largely  negative  in 
his  results.  In  the  conclusion  he  admits  the  usefulness  of  each  method 
in  its  place,  so  that  instead  of  following  any  one  plan  to  the  exclusion 
of  others  we  should  have  a  "system  of  investigations,"  by  which 
alone  we  can  airive  at  the  whole  truth. 

Although  it  is  nowhere  so  stated,  the  essay  by  Mr.  Lembke,  who  is 
a  native  of  Sweden,  is  evidently  a  doctor's  dissertation.  It  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  consists  of  a  critical  review 
of  some  of  the  newer  wage  theories,  while  in  the  latter  the  writer 
develops  his  own  views.  In  the  historical  part  Mr.  Lembke  has  ver\- 
flatteringly  confined  his  attention  to  recent  American  writers;  he  evi- 
dently possessed  a  complete  file  of  the  Quarterly  Joicrnal  of  Eco- 
nomics, for  outside  of  the  theories  advanced  in  its  pages  by  various 
writers  in  the  last  ten  years,  Marshall,  Taussig  and  Walker  are  the 
only  books  quoted  at  any  length.  In  his  constructive  work  the  author 
shov/s  himself  a  thorough  disciple  of  the  Austrian  school  and  follows 
Bohm-Bawerk  and  von  Wieser  closely.  It  is  a  commonplace  to  say 
that,  to-day,  problems  of  distribi;tion  occupy  the  central  position  in 
economic  theory,  and  of  these  problems  that  of  wages  has  probably 
received  greater  attention  in  the  United  States  than  anywhere  else. 
The  writer  has  therefore  chosen  wisely  in  presenting  these  theories  to 
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a  German  audience,  for  between  the  American  theories  and  those  of 
German  authors  there  is  in  many  respects  a  striking  similarity.  The 
extension  of  the  law  of  rent  to  the  domain  of  wages,  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  newer  American  theories,  finds  an  earlier  exposition  in 
the  writings  of  Mangoldt,  SchaflSe,  etc. ;  Clark's  conception  of  a  fund 
of  abstract  labor  has  its  counterpart  in  Marx,  while  Wood's  principle 
of  substitution  of  labor  and  capital  and  Carver's  more  eclectic  theory 
are  ideas  not  foreign  to  German  thought.  Mr.  Lembke  has  presented 
these  theories  clearly,  intelligently  and  critically. 

In  the  positive  part  of  the  essay  the  attempt  is  made  to  show  the 
determinant  factors  which  fix  wages  on  the  side  of  supply  and  on  that 
of  demand.  Here  the  author  distinguishes  sharply  between  labor  for 
personal  services  and  labor  for  productive  services.  In  the  first  case 
the  subjektive  auffassung  of  the  employer  is  the  chief  determining 
factor;  in  the  second  it  is  the  objective  exchangeable  value  of  the  pro- 
ducts in  which  the  labor  has  materialized  itself.  As  will  be  seen,  Mt. 
Lembke  has  followed  the  classification  of  Bohm-Bawerk,  from  whom 
he  quotes  approvingly  and  frequentl}'.  In  the  discussion  of  servants' 
wages  he  is  interesting,  in  the  other  cases  he  says  little  that  is  new. 
The  essay  must  be  commended,  on  the  whole,  as  a  careful,  discrim- 
inating piece  of  work. 

Ernest  L.  Eogart. 

Indiana  University. 

Natural  Law  and  Legal  Practice.  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Law 
School  of  Georgetown  University.  By  Ren:^  I.  Holaind,  S.  J., 
Professor  of  Ethics  and  Sociology,  Woodstock  College;  Lecturer 
on  Natural  and  Canon  Law,  Georgetown  University.  8vo.  pp.  344. 
Price,  $1.75.     New  York:  Benziger  Brothers,  1899. 

This  work  at  least  attempts  to  fill  a  long  felt  want.  The  division 
of  the  sciences  has  gone  so  far  that  we  are  likely  to  lose  sight  of  their 
connections.  Law,  of  course,  began  with  the  declaration  of  a  ruler's 
will,  but  it  was  not  long  in  recognizing  its  sanctions  in  the  moral 
ideas  of  the  subject,  and  wherever  any  concession  or  respect  is  given 
to  these  we  are  bound  to  find  an  intimate  relation  between  private 
ethics  and  public  law.  It  is  to  the  exposition  of  this  relation  that  the 
present  work  is  devoted.  The  book  is  a  combination  of  ethics  and 
the  maxims  of  law.  It  is  arranged  in  the  form  and  with  the  purpose 
of  a  text-book,  and  will  serve  very  well  as  a  system  of  topics  for  a 
discussion  of  ethical  problems. 

But  the  strength  of  the  book  for  the  lecturer  is  its  weakness  for  the 
student.  There  are  too  many  general  problems  raised  for  the  real 
issue  involved.     This  would  not  be  the  case  were  they  more  fully 
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treated.  It  is  too  much  to  point  out  all  the  scholastic  issues  of  phil- 
osophy and  leave  them  here  with  nothing  but  a  dogmatic  basis  upon 
which  the  student  is  to  rely.  If  he  is  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind 
and  feels  that  so  many  things  have  to  be  solved  prior  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  legitimacy  in  some  very  simple  maxims,  he  will  find  that  he 
cannot  solve  the  problem  which  conditions  his  progress.  This  is  not 
a  condemnation  of  the  work,  but  a  statement  of  its  justifiable  limita- 
tions. Many  interesting  side  lights  are  thrown  upon  sociological  facts 
and  upon  phenomena  which  the  moralist  often  does  not  know  or 
does  not  consider  in  his  theories.  Teacher  and  student  alike  may  find 
this  part  of  the  book  very  stimulating. 

The  appendix,  presenting  rules  for  regulating  the  practice  of  a 
lawj^er  and  drawn  b}^  a  man  of  great  reputation  who  prefers  to  with- 
hold his  name,  is  practically  useless.  The  rules  are  very  truistic, 
but  are  too  general  in  character  to  influence  a  man  without  a  con- 
science. With  this  equipment  a  man  needs  no  such  rules,  but  with- 
out it  he  requires  something  more  specific  than  the  vague  advice  to 
be  honest  and  just.  Of  course  it  is  difficult  to  draw  up  rules  for  such 
a  situation,  but  if  drawn  at  all  they  ought  to  meet  the  demaud  more 
definitely  than  the  simple  admonition  to  be  good. 

James  H.  Hysi,op. 

Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Select  Charters  and  Other  Documents  Illustrative  of  American  His- 
tory, 1606-IJ75.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  WILI.IAM  MacDonald, 
Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science  in  Bowdoiu  College. 
Pp.  ix,  401.  Price,  ^2.00.  New  York  and  London:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1899. 

In  compiling  and  editing  this  work  Professor  MacDonald  has  added 
a  companion  volume  to  his  collection  of  "  Select  Documents  Illustra- 
tive of  the  History  of  the  United  States,  1776-1S60, "  published  over  a 
year  since,  thus  having  brought  together  in  two  handy  volumes  the 
more  important  documents  relating  to  the  constitutional  history  of 
the  colonial  and  federal  governments. 

In  plan  and  execution  the  new  volume  is  similar  to  the  earlier  one, 
and  is  characterized  by  the  same  accurate  and  scholarly  work,  both  in 
the  clear  and  helpful  introduction  and  select  bibliography  which  pre- 
cede each  document,  as  well  as  in  the  judicious  selection  and  editing 
of  the  text.  Within  the  limits  of  four  hundred  pages  the  editor  has 
collected  the  significant  portions  of  some  eighty  of  the  most  impor- 
tant documents  of  the  colonial  period.  Of  these  over  one-half  fall 
within  the  seventeenth  century,  six  documents  within  the  so-called 
"  neglected  period,"  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the 
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remaining  twenty-nine  within  the  score  of  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  Revolution.  An  analysis  of  the  character  of  these  documents 
shows  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  selections  consist  of  charters,  pat- 
ents or  grants  conferred  by  the  English  Government  or  other  author- 
ized power  upon  the  various  original  colonies;  another  third  is  devoted 
to  the  frames  of  government  or  important  statutes  drawn  by  the  colo- 
nists themselves,  concessions  and  charters  granted  to  the  colonists  by 
proprietors  or  chartered  companies,  and  the  treaties  and  the  naviga- 
tion acts  passed  prior  to  1750,  in  which  America  was  directly 
concerned;  the  remaining  third  comprises  the  important  acts  of 
Parliament  and  proclamations  of  the  king,  as  well  as  the  chief  state 
papers  of  the  colonists  of  the  pre-revolutionary  period. 

Although  much  that  is  contained  within  the  volume  was  already 
accessible  in  print,  either  in  Poore's  "Charters  and  Constitutions," 
Preston's  "  Documents,"  or  in  one  or  more  of  the  various  leaflet  series 
of  reprints  of  original  documents,  this  work  will  commend  itself  to 
all  as  being  more  comprehensive  and  convenient  than  any  of  the  above 
mentioned  collections.  In  addition,  the  editor  has  rendered  an 
important  service  in  making  generallj'  accessible  several  important 
documents  of  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  Revolution,  which 
hitherto  have  been  available  only  to  the  few.  We  miss,  however, 
from  this  series  of  pre-revolutionary  state  papers  Patrick  Henry's 
celebrated  resolutions,  passed  by  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  in 
1765,  the  "Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain,"  by  Congress  in 
1774,  and  the  "Suffolk  County  Resolves,"  presented  to  Congress  in 
the  same  year. 

If  any  just  criticism  can  be  lodged  against  the  editor  it  would  fall 
under  the  head  of  omissions.  We  especially  regret  that  Professor 
MacDonald  did  not  see  fit  to  give  a  larger  number  of  selections  from 
the  more  than  two  score  statutes  of  Parliament,  passed  prior  to  1770, 
and  dealing  directly  with  colonial  affairs;  some  of  these  laws  would 
have  given  a  better  idea  of  the  extent  of  English  legislation  for 
American  internal  affairs.  Such,  for  example,  were  the  acts  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  production  of  naval  stores,  the  acts  restricting 
or  prohibiting  the  production  or  manufacture  of  various  commodities, 
as  wool  and  woolens  (1699,  1739),  hats  (1732),  iron  and  steel  (1719, 
1750);  statutes  regulating  the  value  of  foreign  coin  (1708),  or  limiting 
or  prohibiting  the  issue  of  paper  money  (1740,  1750,  1760,  1763),  and 
acts  for  the  regulating  of   apprenticeship   (1763)  and   naturalization 

(1739.  1756,  1761). 

Likewise  there  might  very  properly  have  been  included  the  com- 
missions or  orders  in  council,  creating  the  various  offices  for  directing 
colonial  affairs  from  the  mother  country,  especially  that  establishing 
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the  most  important  and  permanent  of  these,  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantations.  While  perhaps  not  strictlj'  within  the  plan  of  the  work, 
the  introduction  of  a  tj'pical  commission  and  instructions  of  a  royal 
governor,  in  an  abridged  form  if  necessary,  would  have  enhanced  the 
value  of  the  collection,  and  would  not  have  been  inappropriate  inas- 
much as  these  documents  almost  took  the  place  of  a  charter  in  the 
royal  colonies.  Herman  V.  Ames. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 


Statistics  and  Economics.     By  Richmond  Mayo-Smith.     Pp.     467. 

Price,  ^3.00.     New  York:  Macmillan  Company,  1899. 

Professor  Mayo-Smith's  "Statistics  and  Economics"  is  linked  to 
his  previous  volume  on  "Statistics  and  Sociology  "  by  the  common 
title  *'  Science  of  Statistics."  The  two  volumes  give  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  statistical  results  in  the  departments  of  human  knowledge 
in  which  the  statistical  method  has  borne  its  ripest  fruits. 

The  function  of  the  present  work  is  to  exhibit  statistics  in  the  ser- 
vice of  economics.  The  author  reviews  successively  the  chief  lines 
of  economic  research  wath  a  view  to  discovering  how  far  statistics  can 
elucidate  the  questions  which  they  raise.  Each  chapter  opens  with  a 
succinct  statement  of  the  aims  of  economic  theory,  designed  to  show 
what  points  can  be  verified  or  investigated  by  the  statistical  method 
and  what  aspects  of  the  subject  are  beyond  its  reach.  This  is  fol- 
lowed in  each  chapter  by  a  summary  of  the  results  of  statistical 
investigation,  a  critical  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
method,  and  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  results  for  the  purposes 
of  economic  reasoning.  On  this  plan  the  author  reviews  the  familiar 
economic  categories  of  consumption,  production,  exchange  and  distri- 
bution with  a  number  of  sub-headings  which  fairly  exhaust  the 
phases  of  economic  life  which  can  be  brought  within  the  ken  of 
statistics.  Further  description  of  the  contents  of  the  work  is  unne- 
cessary. Every  student  of  economics  must  take  cognizance  of  it,  as 
it  supplies  an  authoritative  statement  of  the  relations  of  statistics 
and  economics  which  will  be  indispensable  for  all  who  have  not  been 
specially  trained  in  statistical  research.  It  is  moreover  a  work  of 
reference  to  which  one  may  turn  with  full  assurance  that  the  essential 
facts  will  be  given.  Copious  references  and  carefully  prepared  biblio- 
graphies make  it  a  useful  starting  point  for  those  who  seek  more 
detailed  information  on  special  topics  than  the  limits  of  the  book 
permit  in  the  text. 

With  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  work  the  reviewer  finds  himself 
in  perfect  accord.  Professor  Mayo-Smith  has  handled  the  delicate 
relations  of  statistics  and  economics  with  great  discrimination,  and 
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has  avoided  with  rare  self-denial  any  tendency  to  unduly  magnify  the 
function  of  statistics  in  economic  reasoning.  In  this  respect  I  feel 
the  volume  to  be  distinctly  superior  to  its  predecessor.  In  a  review  of 
the  former  volume  I  took  occasion  to  point  out  that  the  limits  of  statis- 
tics and  sociology  were  but  vaguely  defined.  That  work  was  primarily 
the  labor  of  a  statistician,  but  in  the  present  volume  we  have  the  pro- 
duction of  one  who  is  at  the  same  time  an  economist  and  a  statistician 
and  is  keenly  conscious  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  two  fields  of 
work.  In  the  former  volume  it  seemed  to  me  that  undue  prominence 
had  been  given  to  foreign  material  and  that  American  data  had  been 
neglected.  But  in  the  field  of  economic  statistics  the  American 
material  is  extremely  rich  and  its  frequent  citation  gives  this  volume 
an  interest  for  the  American  reader  which  the  former  volume  lacked. 

The  author  of  so  comprehensive  a  work  is  always  exposed  to  the 
criticism  of  not  maintaining  due  proportions  between  the  several 
parts.  Different  readers  will  wish  for  a  more  extended  treatment  of 
certain  chapters,  and  be  content  with  less  detail  in  other  parts.  In 
touching  upon  this  aspect  of  the  work  one  may  well  be  apprehensive 
that  he  voices  an  individual  rather  than  a  general  opinion.  Yet, 
assuming  this  risk  I  am  disposed  to  point  out  the  chapters  on 
Money  and  Credit,  and  Transportation  and  Commerce  as  being  less 
satisfactory  than  other  parts  of  the  work.  The  importance  of  the 
subject  would,  in  my  judgment,  have  justified  a  fuller  treatment  of 
these  topics. 

The  "Science  of  Statistics"  has  found  an  admirable  exponent  in 
Professor  Mayo-Smith,  and  he  has  laid  American  scholarship  under  a 
debt  of  gratitude  by  his  excellent  labors.  The  completion  of  his 
work  tempts  me  to  a  comparison  of  its  two  parts.  I  have  perhaps 
indicated  a  preference  on  my  own  part  for  the  second  volume,  and 
am  disposed  to  believe  that  this  will  be  the  judgment  of  statisticians 
generally.  Both  display  the  keen  critical  judgment  of  the  worth 
of  statistical  results  and  the  limitations  of  the  statistical  method, 
which  distinguishes  the  expert  from  the  undiscriminating  public. 
But  in  the  second  volume  this  critical  attitude  is  not  fettered  by 
any  constructive  purpose  and  finds  freer  expression.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  general  judgment  will 
especially  commend  the  first  volume.  It  deals  with  topics  on  which 
the  general  reader  is  less  well  informed,  and  he  gains  in  the  book 
access  to  a  coherent  body  of  information  which  is  new  and  inter- 
esting. He  turns  from  the  second  volume  with  a  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment and  asks  himself,  "  Is  this  then  all  the  light  that  statistics 
can  throw  upon  economics?"  He  has  been  wont  to  believe  that  in 
the  hands  of  a  master  it  had  complete  answers  for  many  of  the  vexa- 
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tious  questions  of  economic  life.  When  he  finds  that  in  many  instances 
the  answer  of  statistics  is  negative  he  cannot  conceal  his  disappoint- 
ment. A  reader  who  yearns  for  positive  results  finds  cold  comfort  in 
destructive  criticism,  however  keen  and  conclusive.  This,  of  course, 
lies  in  the  nature  of  the  subject.  It  is  the  function  of  the  statistician, 
as  I  have  heard  Professor  Mayo-Smith  define  it,  to  keep  mankind  from 
being  humbugged.  Such  a  service  may  win  for  him  the  commenda- 
tion of  the  discreet,  but  cannot  earn  the  applause  of  the  multitude. 

Roland  P.  Falkner. 

The  History  of  South  Carolina  under  the  Royal  Government,  lyig-ijjd. 
By  Edward  McCrady,  President  of  the  Historical  Society  of  South 
Carolina.  Pp.  847,  Price,  I3.50.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1899. 

Mr.  McCrady  has  given  us  in  this  volume  a  work  which  will  hold 
its  place  among  the  best  of  our  State  histories.  Beginning  its  exist- 
ence under  the  Utopian  scheme  of  Locke,  with  Palatines,  Landgraves 
and  Cassiques,  revolting  successfully  against  proprietary  rule  as  early 
as  1719,  foremost  in  the  struggle  for  independence  in  1775,  applying 
its  own  doctrine  of  nullification  in  1832,  and  leading  in  the  formation 
of  the  new  republic  in  1S60,  South  Carolina  has  from  its  earliest 
settlement  occupied  a  unique  and  important  place  among  the  Ameri- 
can commonwealths. 

This  position  was  once  fully  recognized  by  historians,  but  of  late 
years  has  been  ignored  or  minimized.  One  example  of  this  change  may 
be  cited  from  the  present  work,  where  the  author,  quoting  Bancroft, 
says:  "  As  the  united  American  people  spread  through  the  vast 
expanse  over  which  their  jurisdiction  now  extends,  be  it  remembered 
that  the  blessing  of  union  is  due  to  the  warmheartedness  of  South 
Carolina,"  and  adds,  "  strange  to  say,  this  passage  is  omitted  in  later 
editions  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  history."  Let  it  not  be  inferred  from  this 
citation  that  Mr.  McCrady's  book  is  controversial,  or  in  any  sense  a 
"defence"  of  South  Carolina,  her  actions  or  institutions;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  work  is  entirely  free  from  this  fault.  Nor  has  the  author 
fallen  into  the  kindred  and  common  error  of  instituting  invidious 
comparisons,  or  of  magnifying  the  weaknesses  and  shortcomings  of 
other  states  in  order  that  the  superiority  of  the  state  under  considera- 
tion might  be  made  more  manifest;  this  mistake  has  been  recently 
exemplified  in  the  biography  of  a  native  of  Mr.  McCrady's  own 
state,  in  which  biography  a  whole  people  are  belittled,  to  make  the 
hero  greater. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  practice  of  these  negative  virtues  that  the 
author  has  shown  himself  fitted  for  his  task,  his  work  is  characterized 
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throughout  by  historical  acumen,  a  broad  scholarship  and  the  careful 
use  of  historical  sources.  He  has  preferred  contemporaneous  docu- 
ments to  second-hand  information  in  all  cases  where  such  documents 
exist,  and  he  has  been  enabled  thus  to  correct  many  errors  of  less 
conscientious  historians. 

Among  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  work  under  review  are 
those  in  which  the  social  life  of  the  people  is  depicted.  The  centre 
of  this  social  life  was  Charleston,  which,  owing  to  the  wealth  early 
acquired  by  its  citizens,  and  to  their  constant  intercourse  with  Eng- 
land, soon  became  a  miniature  L,ondon.  England  was  the  model  in 
all  things  pertaining  to  manners,  customs  and  culture;  the  latest 
fashions  were  imported  from  the  metropolis;  public  balls  and  concerts 
were  given;  hunting  was  a  favorite  sport  much  indulged  in;  audit 
was  said  that  the  people  were  not  satisfied  unless  the  very  brick  for 
their  houses  were  brought  from  England.  Advertisements  of  races 
appear  in  the  newspapers  as  early  as  1734;  the  first  theatre  in  America 
was  built  in  Charleston  in  1735,  where  "  The  Orphan,  a  Tragedy  "  was 
played  the  same  year;  clubs,  partly  social,  partly  charitable,  were 
organized  in  1729,  and  the  first  attempt  to  establish  a  public  library 
was  made  in  the  same  city  in  1698.  South  Carolina  as  a  colony  and 
as  a  state  has  always  taken  an  acute  interest  in  the  political  questions 
of  the  day,  and  on  this  department  of  her  history  Mr.  McCrady  has 
brought  to  bear  his  great  store  of  legal  learning,  as  well  as  his  knowl- 
edge of  English  constitutional  history.  So  much  has  been  written  of 
the  Navigation  Acts  and  the  Stamp  Act  that  historians  generally  have 
given  an  undue  amount  of  emphasis  to  these  laws  as  the  principal 
causes  of  the  revolution.  Mr.  McCready  has  clearly  recognized  the 
influence  of  the  minor  abuses  of  the  English  government  in  bringing 
about  rebellion — the  acts  of  omission  as  well  as  of  commission — which 
long  continued,  gradually  sapped  the  foundations  of  loyalty,  until, 
eaten  out  from  below,  rather  than  over-weighted  from  above,  the 
structure  fell.  Even  the  old  story  of  the  struggle  between  the  com- 
mons, the  council  and  the  governor  has,  under  Mr.  McCrady's  touch, 
been  invested  with  new  interest,  and  the  reader  been  made  to  feel 
that  he  is  looking  on  at  the  play  of  giant  forces  which  later  will  rend 
an  empire  and  free  a  nation.  WllyWAM  E.  MlKELL. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 


Rivers  of  North  America.  A  Reading  Lesson  for  Students  of  Geogra- 
phy and  Geology.  By  ISRAEL  C.  RusSELL,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of 
Geology,  University  of  Michigan.  Pages  xv,  327.  Price,  I1.75. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1898. 
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Earth  Sculpture,   or  Origin  of  La?id  Forms.     By  James  Geikie, 

LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  F.   R.  S.      Pages  xiii,  397.      Price,   $l.^5.     New 

York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  189S. 

From  time  to  time  books  in  the  field  of  geography  are  noticed  in 
the  AnnaIvS.  Attention  is  given  to  this  class  of  literature  because 
geography,  particularly  physical  and  economic  geography,  is  an 
essential  auxiliary  to  the  study  of  the  political  and  social  sciences; 
because  the  institutions  of  government  and  society  originate  and 
grow  in  a  physical  environment  that  strongly  influences  their  devel- 
opment. 

The  Science  Series,  published  by  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  with 
the  editorial  assistance  of  Professor  J.  McKeen  Cattell,  of  Columbia 
University,  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Beddard,  of  England,  promises  to  contain, 
among  its  twenty-three  announced  volumes,  several  works  of  especial 
interest  to  students  of  politics  and  economics.  In  this  category  may 
safely  be  classed  numbers  three  and  four  of  the  Series;  number  three 
being  a  volume  on  the  "  Rivers  of  North  America,"  written  by  Profes- 
sor Russell,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  number  four  being  a 
work  on  "  Earth  Sculpture, "  by  Professor  James  Geikie,  of  Edinburgh. 

The  *'  Rivers  of  North  America  "  is  the  fourth  excellent  book  for 
which  students  of  geography  are  now  indebted  to  Professor  Russell. 
His  three  previous  volumes  dealing  respectively  with  the  lakes,  the 
glaciers,  and  the  volcanoes  of  North  America,  have  been  appreciated 
by  students,  teachers  and  readers  generally,  and  his  last  volume, 
dealing  with  the  rivers  of  our  continent,  is  a  work  of  equal  merit. 
Professor  Russell  has  the  happy  faculty  of  being  both  readable  and 
scientific,  and  no  one  can  peruse  his  volumes  without  gaining  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  phj'sical  theatre  in  which  American  institutions 
are  developing. 

The  volume  on  "  Rivers,"  written  "with  the  hope  of  assisting  the 
reader  both  in  questioning  the  streams  and  in  understanding  their 
answers,"  does  but  little  in  the  way  of  describing  particular  streams, 
but  has  much  to  say  concerning  the  way  the  rivers  do  their  work  and 
of  the  results  of  their  ceaseless  acti\'ity.  Those  who  have  studied  the 
subject  know  that  our  land  forms  are  mainly  the  result  of  the  forces 
of  denudation  and  that  among  those  forces  the  activity  of  stream 
erosion  is  the  most  prominent. 

Professor  Geikie  correctly  says,  in  the  preface  to  his  book  on  "  Earth 
Sculpture,"  that  "  although  much  has  been  written,  especially  of  late 
years,  on  the  origin  of  surface-features,  yet  there  is  no  English  work 
to  which  readers  not  skilled  in  geology  can  turn  for  some  general 
account  of  the  whole  subject."  Professor  Geikie  has  succeeded  very 
well  in  presenting  such  a  general  account.  He  studies  the  various  land 
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forms,  according  to  a  very  satisfactory  classification,  discussing 
the  forces  that  have  produced  those  forms,  and  telling  us,  in  language 
not  technical,  how  the  surface-features  of  the  world  have  come  to  be 
what  they  are.  If  the  reader  of  Professor  Geikie's  book  will  follow 
it  by  a  study  of  soils  and  their  origin,  and  also  by  a  study  of  mineral 
resources,  he  will  be  prepared  to  understand  a  good  part  of  economic 
geology  that  would  otherwise  be  unintelligible. 

The  student  of  physical  and  economic  geography  must  make  geol- 
ogy the  basis  of  his  studies,  and  if  he  has  not  made  a  systematic 
study  of  geology — as  is  the  case  with  most  persons — he  will  find  in 
these  books  by  Professors  Russell  and  Geikie,  the  kind  of  geology  he 
most  needs  and  a  very  considerable  share  of  all  the  geology  required 
for  the  advantageous  reading  of  geographical  literature. 

Emory  R.  Johnson. 

IVashington,  D.  C. 

German  Higher  Schools.  The  History,  Organization  and  Methods 
of  Secondary  Education  in  Germany.  By  James  E.  Russei,L, 
Ph.  D.  Pp.  xii,  455.  Price,  I2.25.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  1889. 

From  the  perusal  of  this  work  one  rises  with  new  hope  for  the 
science  of  education.  The  scholarship  displayed  in  this  volume  and 
the  sound  judgment  which  pervades  its  pages,  show  that  superior  talent 
and  good  sense  are  finding  their  way  into  the  discussion  of  school 
problems.  The  author  does  not  glorify  everything  abroad  simply 
because  it  is  foreign.  He  makes  due  account  of  the  diflFerences  in  the 
social  and  national  life  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World.  Too  often  it 
is  in  pedagogy  as  in  love.  The  girl  whose  home  is  a  thousand  miles 
away  looks  more  attractive  than  the  girl  who  lives  next  door;  and  the 
schools  seen  through  the  vista  of  three  thousand  miles  look  more 
perfect  than  the  schools  at  home.  He  who  reads  merely  to  find  fault, 
receives  no  encouragement  from  this  volume.  The  attempt  is  made 
to  show  the  reader  how  the  German  schools  are  suited  to  German  condi- 
tions, how  they  adapt  means  and  realize  the  ideals  and  ends  of  German 
life;  and  the  temptation  to  point  out  the  moral  of  every  tale  is  studi- 
ously resisted.  In  the  preparation  of  the  volume  he  had  the  benefit 
of  the  counsel  and  criticism  of  some  of  the  most  competent  educators 
of  the  fatherland.  He  enjoyed  special  privileges  and  courtesies  as 
European  commissioner  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Regents  and  as  the 
special  agent  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  These  keys 
unlocked  doors  closed  to  many  a  visitor  who  lacks  the  credentials  to 
secure  government  recognition  and  permission  to  visit  the  schools  of 
Germany, 
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The  volume  starts  with  the  beginnings  of  German  schools,  discusses 
the  rise  of  Protestant  schools,  the  transition  to  the  schools  of  the 
present  century,  and  enters  into  the  details  of  the  schools  of  Prussia 
which  country  is  taken  as  representative  of  the  whole  of  Germany. 
The  account  of  the  rules,  regulations,  customs,  examinations,  privi- 
leges, instruction  and  maintenance  cannot  fail  to  be  instructive  to 
every  student  who  is  anxious  to  get  the  most  reliable  information  con- 
cerning schools  at  home  and  abroad.  The  most  interesting  chapter  is 
the  one  on  Tendencies  of  School  Reform.  Teaching  is  an  art  whose 
greatest  achievements  evidently  belong  not  to  the  past  or  the  present, 
but  to  the  future.  Hence,  even  in  the  land  of  schoolmasters  we  may 
expect  to  find  the  agitation  of  reforms  in  spite  of  reverence  for  the 
past  and  of  class  distinctions  which  demand  a  special  training  for  the 
upper  classes  to  distinguish  them  from  the  common  people.  The 
author  claims  that  it  is  characteristic  of  the  German  way  of  doing 
things  to  slight  nothing  because  of  its  apparent  insignificance.  He 
claims  that  questions  of  methods  of  teaching,  of  the  internal  organiza- 
tion and  conduct  of  schools,  of  hygiene,  of  salaries  and  pensions,  of 
the  social  rank  and  standing  of  teachers,  of  their  professional  training, 
are  constantly  in  the  minds  of  German  educators  and  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  their  solution  is  either  well  understood  or  waits  on  the 
solution  of  more  fundamental  problems.  One  of  the  latter  is  the  old 
question  of  the  Greeks  versus  the  Trojans,  the  emperor  being  opposed 
to  the  extreme  advocates  of  Greek  as  a  means  of  culture  and  a  condition 
of  preferment.  Six  years  of  Greek  and  nine  years  of  Latin  are  required 
of  the  applicants  for  the  coveted  posts  in  the  professional  and  civil 
service.  Some  would  make  Greek  optional;  others  advocate  three 
years  of  French,  beginning  say  at  nine  years  of  age  so  that  the  boy's 
powers  may  be  tested  before  he  is  obliged  to  choose  his  course  of  study 
and  his  vocation  in  life.  Astonishing  results  are  claimed  for  this  plan 
which  substitutes  a  modern  language  for  three  years  of  Latin  and, 
selecting  French  for  the  purpose,  treats  it  as  a  living  language.  We 
cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  part  of  the  quotation  from  the  report 
of  the  Mayor  of  Kiel  who  recommends  the  adoption  by  his  own  city 
of  the  new  so-called  Frankfort  plan:  "In  Altona,  where  at  present 
we  find  the  only  opportunity  of  seeing  a  Reform-Schule  carried  to  the 
highest  class,  I  was  especially  interested  in  the  instruction  in  Latin, 
I  followed  it  through  classes  from  the  Untertertia  to  the  Prima  of  the 
Realgymnasiuiyt.  In  Untertertia  where  Latin  is  begun,  the  pupils 
showed  an  unmistakable  interest  in  the  new  language;  the  grammati- 
cal questions  of  the  teachers  were  answered  with  great  readiness,  and 
short  sentences  were  translated  with  ease  from  German  into  Latin. 
In  Oberlertia  a  connected  passage  unfamiliar  to  the  class  was  trans- 
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lated  into  Latiu  with  remarkable  confidence.  Latin  authors  were 
taken  up  only  in  the  Secunda.  ..."  The  aim  of  Latin  instruction 
had  been  attained  by  the  PrUnaeur  of  the  Altona  Gymnasium  at  least 
as  successfully,  if  not  more  so,  than  in  any  Realgymnasitim  of  the  old 
sort."  Of  the  instruction  at  Frankfort  the  same  visitor  says:  "The 
readiness  with  which  the  pupils  answered  the  rapid  questions  of  the 
teachers  was  really  astonishing;  even  when  the  director  put  his  ques- 
tions in  Latin,  the  answers  in  short  Latin  sentences  were  promptly 
given,  a  readiness  which  I  can  only  explain  by  the  pupil's  confidence 
obtained  in  the  use  of  the  related  language,  the  French." 

These  facts  will  hardly  find  ^credence  except  with  those  who  have 
seen  similar  results  from  correct  methods  of  teaching  Latin.  To  the 
sceptic  we  say:  "Go  and  see  and  be  convinced."  The  results  are 
probably  due  more  to  the  teachers  than  to  their  specific  methods.  In 
drawing  attention  to  these  results  the  volume  before  us  has  rendered 
American  teachers  a  service  for  which  we  can  not  be  too  thankful. 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffer. 

Harritburg,  Pa. 


The  Study  of  History  in  Schools*     Report   of   the  Committee  of 
Seven.    Pp.267.    Price,  50c.    New  York:  Macmillan  Company,  1899. 

This  report  merits  high  praise  and  careful  study.  The  members  of 
the  committee  formed  a  broad  conception  of  their  task  and  worked 
indefatigably.  They  studied  the  existing  conditions  in  this  country 
and  ascertained  what  was  done  in  other  countries.  They  sought  advice 
and  aid  from  all  who  had  had  experience  in  teaching  history.  After 
they  had  obtained  all  data  possible  they  devoted  much  time  to  its  con- 
sideration. Before  drafting  the  final  report  they  made  known  the  tenta- 
tive conclusions  which  they  had  reached  and  invited  discussion  and 
criticism.     The  result  is  a  truly  admirable  report. 

The  most  important  features  are  an  outline  of  a  "thorough  and 
systematic  course  of  study  "  for  four  years,  suggestions  "  how  the 
different  blocks  or  periods  maybe  treated  "  as  to  the  methods  of 
instruction,  and  a  discussion  of  what  the  college  entrance  require- 
ments should  be  and  how  the  entrance  examinations  should  be  con- 
ducted. 

In  the  appendix,  which  fills  nearly  half  the  volume,  there  are  chap- 
ters on  "the   present   condition  of   history  in   American   secondary 

♦The  members  of  the  committee  were  Professor  McLaughlin,  of  the  University 
of  Michigan;  Professor  Adams,  of  Johns  Hopkins;  Mr.  Fox,  of  the  Hopkins' 
Grammar  School  in  New  Haven;  Professor  Hart,  of  Harvard;  Professor  Haskins, 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  Professor  Salmon,  of  Vassar;  and  Professor 
Stephens,  of  Cornell. 
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schools, "  and  on  the  "  study  of  history  below  the  secondary  schools," 
articles  on  the  teaching  of  history  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Ger- 
many, France,  England  and  Canada,  and  select  lists  of  pedagogical 
works  and  of  maps  and  atlases.     The  appendix  has  a  decided  value. 

The  most  important  recommendation  of  the  committee  is  that  there 
shall  be  a  four  years'  course  "  beginning  with  ancient  history  and 
ending  with  American  history."  They  propose  the  following  sub- 
divisions: for  the  first  year  "ancient  history,  with  special  reference 
to  Greek  and  Roman  history,"  ending  at  the  year  800,  or  814,  or  843; 
for  the  second  year  mediaeval  and  modern  European  history  to  the 
present  time;  for  the  third  year  English  history;  and  for  the  last  year 
American  history  and  civil  government. 

In  regard  to  the  entrance  requirements  they  wisely  refrain  from 
recommending  any  fixed  S5'stem,  as  the  diversity  of  requirements  and 
aims  in  our  colleges  is  so  great.  But  they  do  recommend  that  "one 
unit  of  history,"  i.  e.,  "one  year  wherein  the  study  is  given  five 
times  per  week, ' '  shall  be  the  minimum  requirement  for  any  college 
which  has  fixed  entrance  requirements.  They  add  that  they  consider 
one  unit  insufl&cient  and,  but  for  existing  conditions  which  make  it 
impracticable,  a  xninimum  recommendation  should  be  two  units  or 
more.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  report  offers  the  best  discussion  of  the 
subject  which  has  yet  appeared. 

One  subject  seems  to  have  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  committee. 
The  statement  is  made,  on  page  147,  that  "from  the  replies  [from 
more  than  sixty  principals]  it  seems  doubtful  whether  all  the  teachers 
know  what  is  meant  by  sources."  If  they  do  not,  they  will  not  learn 
from  this  report,  although  the  use  of  sources  is  ably  discussed. 

The  chief  subject  of  criticism  is  the  course  of  study  recommended 
for  the  second  year,  mediaeval  and  modern  history  from  about  800  A. 
D.,  to  the  present  day.  The  subjects  are  too  extensive  and  lack  unity. 
The  committee  realized  the  difficulties  but  did  not  avoid  them.  It 
seems  probable  that  they  were  led  into  this  recommendation  by  an 
unwillingness  to  disregard  the  custom  of  teaching  English  history  as 
a  separate  subject.  This  custom  is  an  inheritance  from  our  English 
ancestors  and  is  of  doubtful  value.  Before  the  end  of  the  Hundred 
Years'  war  there  is  no  reason  for  separating  English  history  in  our 
schools  from  the  history  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  At  many  points  in  the 
later  history  English  affairs  would  be  far  better  understood  if  taught  in 
close  connection  with  the  events  on  the  Continent.  If  the  committee 
had  turned  away  from  the  present  tendency  to  isolate  English  history, 
they  could  have  recommended  a  scheme  of  study  which  would  have 
been  more  feasible.  For  instance,  the  first  j^ear  might  close  about  600 
A.D.  ,with  the  barbarian  migrations.  Then  the  rise  of  the  ^Mohammedan 
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religion  need  not  be  taught  in  the  first  year  as  an  isolated  fact. 
The  second  year  might  include  the  period  600  to  1648,  and  in  that  case 
could  be  given  a  unity  of  treatment  which  is  entirely  lacking  for  the 
second  year  of  the  proposed  course.  The  third  year  would  then  be 
free  for  the  history  from  164S  to  the  present  day.  English  history 
could  be  given  sufficient  prominence,  and  the  student  would  get  a 
familiarity  with  recent  history  in  Europe  which  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  obtain  under  the  system  recommended. 

These  details  are  merely  suggestions  to  show  the  possibility  of  bet- 
ter instruction  throughout  the  whole  of  the  first  three  years  if  the 
committee  had  felt  justified  in  disregarding  the  prominence  given  at 
present  to  English  history.  Whether  this  suggestion  is  wise  or  not, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  recommendation  for  the  second  year's  course 
is  open  to  serious  criticism. 

Dana  C.  Munro. 

University  0/ Pennsylvania. 


NOTES  ON  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT. 


AMERICAN  CITIES. 

Boston.* — Society  of  Municipal  Officers.  The  Boston  Society  of 
Municipal  Officers  held  its  first  annual  meeting  on  October  25.  The 
society  was  organized  at  the  instance  of  Mayor  Quincy  on  January 
17,  with  a  view  to  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  promoting  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  between  officials  of  the  various  departments.  Its 
purposes  are  to  stimulate  outside  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Boston;  to 
promote  a  better  civic  spirit;  and  to  interest  a  larger  number  of  people 
in  the  work  which  a  city  has  to  do.  The  intention  is  to  discuss 
municipal  subjects  from  expert  points  of  view.  Four  regular  meet- 
ings were  held  on  Wednesday  afternoons.  On  April  15  the  society 
met  at  the  Public  Library  and  Mr.  Herbert  Putnam,  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, addressed  the  members  on  ' '  The  Use  and  Scope  of  the  Library. ' ' 
The  meeting  on  May  10  was  addressed  by  Prof.  William  Sidgwick, 
vice-president  of  the  society,  on  "  Dust,  Smoke  and  Gas  in  Boston." 
In  the  summer  a  meeting  was  held  on  Long  Island  in  the  harbor. 
The  pauper  institutions  on  the  island  were  visited;  the  secretary  of 
the  society,  Mrs.  Alice  N.  Lincoln,  spoke  on  "  The  History  of  Long 
Island,"  and  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Marshall,  the  Penal  Institutions  Commis- 
sioner, spoke  on  "  The  Life  and  Benevolent  Bequest  of  Mr.  Randidge, 
the  Founder  of  the  Randidge  Excursions  for  Poor  Children,"  and 
Mr.  James  F.  Wise  told  about "  The  Municipal  Camp  for  Boys."  The 
society  has  nearly  ninety  members,  representing  most  of  the  city 
departments. 

Public  Convenience  Station.  The  baths  department  has  estab- 
lished a  public  convenience  station  on  the  Common,  near  the  Park 
Street  Subway  station.  It  is  a  model  of  the  kind.  It  is  entirely 
underground,  has  entrances  for  women  and  for  men  on  opposite 
sides,  is  well  heated  and  ventilated,  lighted  by  electricity,  lined  with 
marble  and  handsomely  vaulted  with  glazed  Guastavino  tiling,  fitted 
with  water-closets,  urinals  and  lavatories  of  the  best  design,  and  has 
the  appearance  of  the  toilet-rooms  in  a  first-class  hotel. 

Public  Baths.  The  attendance  at  the  summer  baths  in  July, 
August  and  September  was  1,504,271.  At  the  L  Street  beach  alone, 
devoted  to  nude  bathing,  the  attendance  was  318,454.  At  the  two  all- 
year-round  baths — Dover  Street  and  the  East  Boston  Gymnasium — 
the  attendance  from  February  i  to  October  i  was  275,878. 

•  Communication  of  Sylvester  Baxter,  Esq. 
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Municipal  Gymnasium.  The  new  municipal  gymnasium  at  Com- 
monwealth park,  South  Boston,  was  opened  on  November  i.  The 
cost  was  $28,000.  The  building,  designed  in  the  English  domestic 
style  of  architecture,  covers  an  area  of  about  10,000  feet,  the  gym- 
nasium having  a  floor  area  of  about  6,800  feet  and  a  clear  height  of 
eighteen  feet.  Suspended  from  the  trusses  is  a  running-track  of 
eighteen  laps  to  the  mile.  The  fittings  are  of  the  best  description. 
The  shower-rooms  will  also  be  utilized  as  a  public  bath.  The  East 
Boston  gymnasium  was  given  to  the  city,  but  this  is  the  first  muni- 
cipal gymnasium  to  be  built  in  the  country. 

Buffalo.^ —  Voting  Machine.  At  the  election  of  Tuesday,  November 
7,  1899,  the  City  of  Buffalo  made  use  of  voting  machines  for  the  first 
time,  and  this  is  also  the  first  time  that  they  have  ever  been  used  on 
so  large  a  scale  in  this  country.  They  more  than  met  all  expecta- 
tions. It  required  108  of  them  fully  to  equip  the  city,  while  seven 
more  were  held  in  reserve  in  case  of  accident  or  violence.  The 
machines  used  have  capacity  for  eight  different  parties  nominating 
thirty  candidates  each,  and  for  eight  constitutional  amendments  or 
other  questions  submitted  to  the  people.  Only  four  party  columns 
were  in  use,  however,  and  four  amendments  were  voted  on.  The 
number  of  candidates  on  each  machine  was  between  seventy  and 
eighty,  and  there  were  not  more  than  twenty-three  in  any  one  column. 
Candidates  were  grouped  vertically  by  parties  and  horizontally  by 
offices,  all  candidates  for  the  same  office  being  on  the  same  horizontal 
line  or  group  of  lines.  The  arrangement  was  exactly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Australian  ballot  in  the  form  used  in  New  York  State. 

The  number  of  voters  registered  in  each  district  varied  from 
450  to  about  750.  The  polls  opened  at  6  a.  m.  and  closed  at  5  p. 
m.;  by  noon  two- thirds  of  the  entire  vote  registered  had  been  cast  in 
nearly  all  the  districts.  The  law  allows  a 'voter  to  remain  at  the 
machine  one  minute,  but  comparatively  few  took  as  long  as  that.  In 
the  early  morning  hours  votes  were  cast  at  rates  varying  from  85  to 
190  an  hour,  but  no  one  was  hurried. 

The  most  wonderful  feature  of  the  election,  however,  was  the  speed 
with  which  the  returns  came  in.  Arrangements  had  been  made  to 
have  them  brought  from  the  polling  places  to  the  City  Hall  by 
bicycles,  the  Press  Cycling  Club  furnishing  150  of  its  swiftest  riders 
for  the  purpose.  The  machines  count  as  well  as  register  the  vote,  so 
that  at  the  close  of  the  election  the  count  is  complete  and  the  inspec- 
tors have  only  to  copy  the  figures  from  the  counters  in  the  machine 
upon  their  tally  sheets.  The  polls  closed  at  5  p.  m.,  and  at  eight 
minutes  past  five  the  first  complete  return  reached  the  City  Hall  from 

•  Communication  of  A.  C.  Richardson,  EJsq. 
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a  polling  place  two  miles  distaut!  By  half-past  five  complete  returns 
were  in  from  105  out  of  108  districts.  The  other  three  came  iu  a  few 
minutes  past  six,  and  by  half-past  seven  the  entire  result  of  the  elec- 
tion in  the  city  was  printed  in  extras  by  the  afternoon  papers — a  feat 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

The  voting  machine  seems  to  have  solved  the  problem  of  secur- 
ing honest  elections.  The  mechanism  cannot  go  wrong  if  it  is 
started  at  zero,  no  fraud  is  possible  without  instant  detection,  and  the 
prompt  publicity  of  the  result  prevents  any  alteration  of  the  returns. 
Of  course,  like  an}-  other  human  device,  the  machine  must  be  worked 
by  honest  men,  or  by  men  who  are  so  watched  that  they  are  forced  to 
be  honest.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  voter  in  Buflfalo,  and  certainly 
no  election  officer,  would  care  to  go  back  to  the  old  system  of 
separate  paper  ballots.  It  used  to  take  the  election  officers  until  two, 
three  or  four  o'clock  the  next  morning  to  count  the  ballots  and  make 
out  the  returns.  Now  they  finish  their  work  and  go  home  before 
seven  o'clock  on  the  day  of  election. 

It  was  thought  by  some  that  there  would  be  more  "  straight  " 
voting  than  ever  this  year,  but  the  returns  showed  that  there 
bad  been  very  much  less.  The  entire  Republican  ticket  was  elected; 
but  the  majorities  on  it  ranged  from  over  9,000  for  Superintendent 
of  Education  to  somewhat  over  1,600  for  Municipal  Court  Justice. 
This  result  shows  that  "splitting"  is  quite  as  easy,  if  not  easier, 
with  the  machines  than  it  was  with  the  paper  ballots,  and  that  a 
"split"  vote  is  sure  to  be  counted  as  cast,  which  is  not  always  the 
case  with.separate  ballots.  It  also  shows  that  the  people  of  Buffalo, 
at  least,  are  both  able  and  willing  to  discriminate  between  good  and 
bad  candidates,  and  that,  in  a  purely  municipal  contest,  as  this  was, 
party  names  do  not  count  for  much. 

Again,  there  is  great  economy  in  the  use  of  voting  machines.  Last 
year  there  were  155  election  districts  in  Buffalo,  this  year,  108;  thus 
the  city  dispensed  with  forty-seven  complete  election  boards,  and  all 
the  ballot  clerks,  of  whom  there  are  two  for  each  district  when  paper 
ballots  are  used.  The  printing  bills,  too,  are  much  less,  and  the  saving 
in  these  and  other  wa3's  is  estimated  to  be  over  $10,000  a  year — a  sum 
which  will  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  machines  in  about  five  years. 
Never  did  the  city  make  a  better  investment,  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  voting  machines  have  come  to  stay  in  Buffalo. 

Cleveland.* — Mimicipal  Association.  The  third  annual  report  of 
the  Municipal  Association,  which  has  just  been  published,  should  be 
of  great  interest  as  indicating  various  fields  of  activity  for  practical 

♦  Communication  of  M.  J.  Fanning,  Esq.,  Secretary  Cleveland  Municipal  Asso" 
ciation. 
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municipal  reform.  Investigations  into  the  operations  of  several 
municipal  and  county  offices  were  conducted  by  the  Association,  with 
the  result  of  recovering  large  sums  of  money  illegally  expended. 
Work  in  the  direction  of  securing  cleaner  streets  and  an  abatement 
of  the  smoke  nuisance  is  well  under  way.  Gambling  institutions 
that  had  flourished  despite  the  efiForts  of  the  authorities  were  sup- 
pressed, through  the  work  of  the  Association.  Copies  of  the  city's 
payrolls  for  eight  years  past  were  made  and  analyzed  with  the  result 
of  showing  the  sweeping  changes  made  each  year  under  the  spoils 
system,  and  furnishing  an  exact  basis  for  legislative  efforts  to  place 
the  city  employes  under  civil  service  regulations.  The  method  of 
selecting  juries  was  investigated.  Primary  election  frauds  were 
exposed.  Many  investigations  were  instituted  on  complaint  of  citi- 
zens having  special  grievances.  Beside  this  work  the  Association 
issued  seventeen  bulletins,  one  containing  forty-eight  pages,  be- 
fore the  city  election  last  spring,  and  three  before  the  election  this 
fall. 

Street  Railway  Legislation.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Cleveland  City  Railway  Company  will  ask  the  city  council,  within 
a  short  time,  for  legislation  renewing  its  franchises  for  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years  from  1900.  Of  the  five  franchises  of  this  company, 
two  expire  in  1904  and  the  remainder  in  1908.  The  municipal  asso- 
ciation's report  contains  the  following  outline  of  its  position  toward 
the  reported  proposed  action  of  the  railway  company: 

' '  The  association  reaffirms  the  position  it  has  taken  on  the  street 
railway  question.  It  is  opposed  to  the  renewal  of  existing  grants 
until  at  the  earliest  beginning  of  the  period  of  their  expirations.  "  In 
1904  the  first  of  the  existing  franchises  expires.  At  that  time  the 
city  will  be  called  upon  to  act.  With  the  fuller  information  which 
will  then  be  at  hand  the  city  will  be  in  a  much  better  position  than  at 
present  to  judge  wisely  concerning  its  own  interests.  The  public  does 
not  yet  know  the  facts  necessary  to  enable  it  to  reach  a  conclusion 
upon  any  important  detail;  there  is  even  a  wide  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  basis  upon  which  to  frame  a  new  franchise.  Some  favor  low 
fares,  others  the  payment  of  a  percentage  of  gross  earnings,  while 
still  others  advocate  municipal  ownership.  The  work  of  the  National 
Municipal  League,  as  well  as  the  Ohio  Municipal  Code  Commission, 
is  indicative  of  the  widespread  attention  which  the  question  is  receir- 
ing,  and  the  city  should  await  the  results  of  these  investigations,  and 
any  legislation  enacted  in  connection  therewith,  before  consenting  to 
a  final  determination  of  the  problem  for  another  quarter  of  a  century. 
Within  the  past  year  the  Detroit  proposals  have  thrown  a  very  con- 
siderable light  upon  the  question,  and  undoubtedly  other  instances 
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will  occur  which  will  contribute  still  more  within  the  next  four  years. 
Experiments  will  be  tried  and  definite  conclusions  may  be  reached. 

"  But  the  question  is  frequently  asked:  Would  it  not  be  wise  for  the 
city  to  enter  into  new  contracts  now  and  thereby  secure  benefits  which 
would  otherwise  be  postponed  until  1904  or  later.'' 

"  Your  committee  is  ready  to  admit  that  it  would  be  wise  to  secure 
these  benefits  now,  provided,  however,  and  always  on  condition  that 
clauses  be  inserted  in  the  ordinances  reserving  the  main  questions  for 
the  future. 

"No  amount  of  gross  earnings  payable  to  the  city  (to  which  the 
railroad  companies  would  consent)  would  compensate  it  for  granting 
without  reserve  a  franchise  for  twenty-five  years.  With  its  present 
light  upon  the  subject  the  committee  is  convinced  that  no  renewals 
should,  under  any  circumstances,  be  considered  satisfactory  to  the 
city  which  do  not  include  the  following  reservations  and  provisions: 

"  (a)  A  reservation  to  the  city  to  at  any  time  retake  the  franchise  and 
purchase  the  railroad  property  by  the  payment  of  the  appraised  value 
of  the  physical  property,  account  being  also  taken  of  material  and 
equipment  worn  out  or  discarded,  and  still  properly  carried  as  an 
asset;  but  if  the  city  elect  to  take  the  railroad  property  prior  to  19 — 
(the  average  life  of  the  present  existing  franchises),  then  the  city 
should  also  pay  the  railroad  company  the  estimated  value  of  the  fran- 
chise between  the  date  of  acquisition  by  the  city  and  19 — ;  but  there- 
after no  account  should  be  taken  of  franchise  value.* 

"  (b)  A  requirement  that  the  railroad  pay  to  the  city  annually  a 
percentage  of  gross  receipts  from  all  sources  according  to  a  sliding 
scale  to  be  agreed  upon ;  right  being  reserved  to  the  council  to  require 
'lower  fares,  in  which  event,  however,  the  percentage  of  gross  receipts 
should  be  less  by  a  proportion  to  be  specified  in  the  original  contract.! 

"  (c)  A  requirement  that  the  railroad  company's  books  be  open  at 
all  proper  times  to  inspection  for  the  determination  of  gross  receipts 
by  accountants  of  recognized  ability  and  standing,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  mayor. "J 

National  Municipal  League.— The  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
League  was  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  of  November.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of 
last  year  held  at  Indianapolis,  the  work  of  the  league  may  be  said  to 

•By  this  reservation  the  city  saves  to  itself  the  right  to  own  and  operate  the 
roads,  should  the  Legislature  authorize  it,  and  the  people  desire  it. 

t  By  this  requirement  the  question  of  low  fares  or  payment  of  a  percentage  of 
gross  profits  would  be  susceptible  of  change  from  time  to  time  by  the  council. 

JThis  provision  would  be  absolutely  essential  to  the  protection  of  the  city's 
interests.  • 
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have  entered  upon  a  new  phase.  Up  to  that  time  the  sessions  were 
mainly  occupied  with  critical  reports  of  municipal  conditions  in  various 
portions  of  the  country.  Little  attempt  had  been  made  to  develop  any- 
thing like  a  positive  program  of  municipal  reform.  At  the  Louisville 
meeting  in  1897,  the  need  of  such  a  positive  program  had  become 
so  evident  that  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  special  Committee  on 
Municipal  Program.  The  preliminary  report  of  this  committee  was 
considered  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  1898  and  the  committee  con- 
tinued for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  program  into  condition  for 
final  adoption.  At  the  Columbus  meeting  the  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment and  Municipal  Corporations  Act  as  framed  by  the  committee  were 
made  the  subject  of  discussion  and  adopted  by  the  league.  In  con- 
nection with  the  program  thus  formulated  the  committee  presented  a 
series  of  papers,  designed  to  elucidate  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  amendment  and  act.  The  principal  papers  presented  by  the  com- 
mittee were  those  of  Horace  E.  Deming,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  on 
"  Public  Opinion  and  City  Government  under  the  Proposed  Muni- 
cipal Program;"  Professor  F.  J.  Goodnow,  of  Columbia  University, 
on  "  Political  Parties  under  the  Proposed  Municipal  Program;" 
Professor  L.  S.  Rowe,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  on  "  Public 
Accounting  under  the  Proposed  Municipal  Program."  In  addition 
to  this  series  of  official  papers  the  Hon.  Bird  S.  Coler,  Comptroller  of 
Greater  New  York,  presented  a  paper  on  "  The  City's  Power  to 
Incur  Indebtedness  under  the  Proposed  Municipal  Program." 

One  of  the  evening  sessions  was  devoted,  furthermore,  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  Municipal  Code  Commission  of  Ohio, 
which  has  formulated  a  Municipal  Corporations  Act  for  the  cities  and 
villages  of  the  state.  In  addition,  Dr.  D.  F.  Wilcox  presented  an 
analysis  of  the  municipal  program.  The  discussions  were  participated 
in  by  Mr.  Harry  Garfield  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Blandin,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Hon.  W.  D.  Foulke,  Richmond,  Ind.;  Dr.  M.  R.  Maltbie,  New  York 
City;  Dr.  E.  W.  Hartwell,  Boston;  Dr.  Samuel  E.  Sparling,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  A.  L.  Crosby,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Professor  C.  W. 
Tooke,  University  of  Illinois. 

Probably  the  most  important  paper  of  the  meeting  was  that  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Deming,  in  which  he  outlined  the  probable  influence 
of  the  system  of  city  government  proposed  by  the  committee  upon 
the  attitude  of  the  population  toward  the  municipality.  The  under- 
lying thought  of  the  paper  is  contained  in  the  following  abstract: 

"  Under  the  proposed  municipal  program  the  city's  independence 
is  guaranteed.  The  state  legislature  cannot  meddle  with  purely  local 
affairs.  Its  functions,  so  far  as  cities  are  concerned,  are  confined  to 
passing  laws  applicable  to  all  cities  or  all  inhabitants  of  the  state, 
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except  in  cases  where  the  necessity  for  special  legislation  is  so  clear 
that  it  receives  the  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of 
the  legislature  and  is  formally  approved  by  the  council  of  the  city,  or, 
if  disapproved,  is  again  passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  which  must 
include  three-fourths  of  the  members  from  districts  outside  of  the  city 
concerned. 

"  The  city  is  vested  with  ample  power  to  manage  its  own  affairs.  It 
may  acquire,  hold  and  control  property.  Within  its  corporate  limits 
it  has  the  same  powers  of  taxation  as  are  possessed  by  the  state;  it 
may  license  and  regulate  all  trades,  occupations  and  businesses;  it  is 
vested  with  power  to  perform  and  render  all  public  services,  and  with 
all  powers  of  government  subject  to  the  state  constitution  and  to  laws 
applicable  to  all  cities  and  all  inhabitants  of  the  state. 

"The  business  function  of  administration  and  the  purely  political 
function  of  determining  the  local  public  policy  are  entrusted  to  entirely 
separate  agencies,  the  former  to  a  mayor  and  his  appointees  in  the 
administrative  service,  who  hold  office  without  fixed  term,  the  latter 
to  the  council,  subject  to  a  limited  veto  power  in  the  mayor.  The 
merit  principle  is  strictly  enforced  in  all  appointments  and  promotions 
in  the  subordinate  administrative  service. 

"The  council  is  the  grand  committee  of  the  citizens  chosen  by  them 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  all  questions  of  city  policy.  The  mayor 
and  the  council  are  the  only  officials  elected  by  a  popular  vote. 
Nominations  for  these  offices  must  be  by  petition.  The  ballot  is  sim- 
ple. Names  of  all  candidates  for  the  same  elective  office  must  be 
alphabetically  arranged  under  the  title  of  the  office,  and  the  voter 
must  vote  separately  for  each  candidate  for  whom  he  desires  to  vote. 

"  The  city  under  the  proposed  municipal  program  is  a  representative 
democracy.  Unable  to  resort  to  outside  assistance  and  secure  against 
outside  interference,  compelled  to  work  out  its  own  local  destiny, 
and  clothed  with  ample  powers  to  do  so,  the  very  necessity  of  the  case 
will  develop  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  which  will  control  the 
public  policy.     The  people  are  the  government." 

Professor  Good  now  in  his  paper  on  "Political  Parties"  took  the 
following  position: 

"  Political  parties  interest  themselves  in  municipal  politics  because 
cities  are  important  agents  of  state  government,  and  in  order  to  make 
use  of  the  city  to  strengthen  the  party  organization. 

"  To  reduce  the  temptation  of  political  parties  to  interfere  in  muni- 
cipal politics  cities  should,  so  far  as  they  are  acting  as  agents  of  the 
state,  /.  e.,  in  the  care  of  the  police,  the  schools,  the  public  health 
and  so  on,  be  subjected  to  state  control.  This  control  should  be 
exercised  by  administrative  bodies,  rather  than  by  the  state  legisla- 
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ture.  For  the  legislature,  beiug  in  the  nature  of  things  a  political 
body,  is  apt  to  make  use  of  its  control  in  the  interest  of  the  political 
parties.  Much  progress  has  been  made  already  in  this  direction  in 
the  United  States.  Further,  the  power  of  the  party  to  make  use  of 
city  patronage  in  its  own  interest  should  be  destroyed. 

' '  To  accomplish  these  results  the  proposed  program  prohibits 
special  legislation  and  provides  for  a  state  administrative  control  of 
city  accounts  and  a  rigid  system  of  civil  service  regulations  which 
attempts  to  secure  appointment  in  the  city  service  for  merit  and  a  term 
of  office  during  good  behavior. 

"The  city  is  further  vested  with  the  widest  powers  of  action,  and 
its  organization  has  been  made  so  simple — the  mayor  and  members  of 
the  council  being  the  only  officers  elected — that  the  citizen  is  no 
longer  compelled,  as  he  is  practically  at  present,  to  rely  on  the  party 
to  choose  candidates  for  office. 

"Provision  is  made,  finally,  for  an  absolutely  secret  vote,  and  for 
the  nomination  of  candidates  for  office  by  a  certificate,  to  be  signed 
by  a  small  number  of  citizens  with  the  idea  of  facilitating  action  in 
municipal  matters  outside  of  parties. 

"  It  has  been  hoped  that  by  removing,  or,  at  any  rate,  diminishing, 
both  the  temptation  and  the  opportunity  of  political  parties  to  inter- 
fere in  municipal  politics  and  by  making  it  easy  for  the  citizen  to  act 
independently  of  the  parties,  the  city  may  be  freed  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  national  political  parties,  which  have  so  often  in  the  past 
sacrificed  the  city  to  their  own  interests." 

The  paper  of  Professor  Rowe  on  the  question  of  "  Public  Account- 
ing ' '  discussed  the 

1.  Content  and  Arrangement  of  Financial  Reports. 

2.  Financial  Control  Over  Receipts  and  Expenditures. 

3.  Accounting  of  Municipal  Industrial  Enterprises. 

4.  Accounting  of  Grantees  of  Franchises. 

Hon.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruflf  in  his  presentation  of  the  year's 
"work  in  municipal  reform  said: 

"  Hand  in  hand  with  the  movement  to  divorce  municipal  questions 
from  state  and  national  questions  is  that  for  the  introduction  of  the 
merit  system.  The  spoils  system  and  national  partisanship  in  munici- 
pal matters  go  hand  in  hand.  The  elimination  of  the  spoils  system 
means  the  elimination  of  national  partisanship  in  municipal  affairs. 
The  spoils  partisan  recognizes  this,  and  devotes  his  force  and  energy 
to  combating  the  introduction  of  the  merit  system;  but  despite  his 
efibrts,  his  subtlety  and  chicanery  the  movement  for  civil  service 
reform  in  our  municipalities  goes  steadily  forward  and  is  making 
substantial  headway.     The   experience  in    New  York  State,  in  San 
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Francisco  and  in  Chicago,  all  point  to  one  conclusion — that  the  people 
when  they  have  a  chance  to  express  their  opinion,  are  in  favor  of  the 
merit  system,  and  that  the  politicians  whenever  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity will  do  all  that  lies  within  their  power  to  retard  its  progress. 

"  There  has  been  no  abatement  in  the  movement  for  charter  reform 
throughout  the  country.  It  has  gone  steadily  on;  succeeding  here, 
failing  for  the  present  there,  only  to  be  followed  by  still  more  vigorous 
efiforts. 

"There  has  been  no  more  substantial  indication  of  the  growing^ 
public  interest  in  municipal  problems  than  the  discussion  during  the 
past  year  of  the  question  of  municipal  ownership,  control  and  opera- 
tion of  municipal  franchises.  At  the  Detroit  meeting  of  the  League 
of  American  Municipalities  the  sentiment  of  the  officials  of  the  cities 
there  represented  was  unqualified  in  favor  of  the  municipal  ownership, 
control  and  operation  of  the  principal  municipal  franchises.  Since 
that  time  the  whole  question  has  been  discussed  with  a  degree  of  care 
and  thoroughness  that  indicates  beyond  question  that  the  people  are 
thinking  on  the  subject,  and  thinking  with  a  view  to  determining 
once  and  for  all  the  fundamental  policy  involved." 

New  Orleans.* — Ownership  of  Public  Utilities.  In  July,  1897,  the 
Municipal  Improvement  Association  of  New  Orleans  was  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  making  "the  city  of  New  Orleans  a  pleasanter, 
cheaper  and  a  more  healthful  place  to  live  in  than  it  now  is,  or  than 
it  is  likely  to  become,  unless  some  special  effort  on  the  part  of  our 
citizens  be  made."  This  organization,  composed  entirely  of  citizens 
of  New  Orleans,  formulated  a  comprehensive  plan  by  which  the 
' '  municipality  might  acquire  and  operate,  under  competent  and 
responsible  direction,  its  own  public  works,  and  save  its  citizens  the 
profits  now  drawn  from  their  pockets  by  the  corporations  controlling 
and  administering  for  private  gain  and  advantage,  franchises  which 
should  be  controlled  and  managed  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  public. ' ' 

The  city  had  dispossessed  itself  of  nearly  all  its  public  works.  To 
regain  control  of  these  and  to  prevent  those  that  still  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  city  from  passing  into  the  hands  of  private  parties,  was 
the  purpose  of  the  organization.  In  pursuance  of  its  plans,  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  insure  municipal  ownership  of  public  works 
was  drafted,  for  submission  to  the  constitutional  convention  which  met 
in  the  spring  of  1898.  The  bulletin  issued  by  the  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation in  connection  with  this  proposition  stated  that  it  was  an 
unpleasant  fact  to  chronicle  "  that  the  city  of  New  Orleans  has  been 
for  the  past  twenty  years  one  of  the  least  progressive  cities  of  the  United 
States.     It  has  declined  from  the  sixth  place  to  the  twelfth  place  in 

•  Communication  of  the  Honorable  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff. 
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point  of  population  and  manufactures.     A  mighty  effort  must  be  made 
to  place  our  city  in  the  front  rank  of  American  cities." 

The  bulletin  then  went  on  to  state  that  the  board  provided  for  was 
to  be  composed  of  fifty-one  members  to  be  divided  into  committees, 
having  charge  of  the  various  works,  all  of  these  sub-committees,  how- 
ever, to  be  under  the  direct  supervision  and  control  of  the  entire 
board,  which  was  to  have  charge  of  and  supervise  the  sewerage  sys- 
tem, the  water  works,  lighting,  garbage  and  street  cleaning,  paving 
and  banquettes,  telephones,  the  belt  railroad,  wharves,  parks,  public 
squares  and  buildings  and  drainage.  The  sewerage  franchise  had 
been  granted  to  a  company  then  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  The  water 
works  were  owned  by  a  private  corporation,  although  the}'  had  once 
been  owned  by  the  city.  The  lighting  was  in  the  hands  of  a  private 
company  ;  also  the  cleaning  of  streets,  the  collection  of  garbage  and 
the  telephone  system.  Wharves  had  been  granted  to  private  lessees 
upon  inadequate  terms. 

All  profits  accruing  from  their  operation  were  to  be  paid  into  the 
city  treasury.  It  also  proposed  that  a  belt  railroad  should  be  erected 
to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  port  and  to  provide  for  all  existing 
or  future  roads,  equal  facilities,  upon  the  payment  of  a  proportionate 
share  of  the  actual  expenses  of  the  road.  This  comprehensive  and 
far-reaching  plan  for  maintaining  the  public  works  of  the  city  under 
direct  municipal  supervision  was  to  be  provided  for  by  the  levying  of 
a  two  and  a  half  mill  tax  for  a  long  period  of  years,  and  by  mort- 
gaging and  pledging  the  revenues  of  the  various  systems. 

The  association  set  forth  that  at  that  time  the  following  sums  were 
paid  by  the  city  to  contractors  and  to  departments  of  the  city  for  the 
services  which  would  thereafter  go  to  the  Board  of  Public  Works, 
should  the  ordinance  be  enacted  into  law: 

Jeflferson  City  Gas  Light  Company $30, 105  00 

Louisiana  Electric  Light  Company 180,000  00 

N.  O.  Water  Works  Company 94>752  00 

Algiers   Water   Works   and    Electric   Light 

Company 11,280  00 

Great  South  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Com- 
pany           3,000  00 

Wharves  and  Landings 10,000  00 

Commissioner  of  Public  Works 130,311  75 

Garbage 120,000  00 

Total 1579,448  75 

For  renting  various  franchise  stations  when 

complete  and  for  other  purposes  ....    $  60,000  00 

Total 1639,488  75 
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It  was  further  provided  that  the  city  of  New  Orleans  should  pay 
over  to  the  Board  of  Public  Works  two-fifths  of  its  estimated  revenue, 
or  about  $640,000,  as  per  the  above  table.  This,  together  with  the 
sums  that  would  be  received  from  the  permanent  public  improvement 
fund  would,  it  was  estimated,  in  time  enable  the  city  to  become  the 
owner  of  the  plants. 

The  constitutional  convention  did  not  see  fit  to  adopt  the  principles 
of  the  association's  proposal.  It  was  then  amended  and  subsequently 
introduced  into  the  legislature;  but  that  body  took  no  action  on  the 
measure.  The  association,  however,  did  not  remit  its  efforts,  and 
prepared  another  ordinance,  which  was  submitted  to  the  legislature, 
but  not  acted  upon.  Then  the  association  determined  to  confine  its 
efforts  to  provide  for  a  municipal  water  works  and  a  municipal  sewer- 
age and  drainage  system,  and  after  a  lively  campaign,  an  ordinance 
providing  for  these  objects  was  approved  by  the  citizens  of  New 
Orleans,  on  June  6,  1899,  at  a  special  election  called  for  the  purpose. 
Taxpayers  only  were  permitted  to  vote,  and  they  by  a  large  majority 
approved  the  proposition,  which  pro\'ided  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Sewerage  and  Water  Board  with  power  to  "acquire,  own,  construct, 
control,  maintain  and  operate  under  any  and  all  the  provisions  of  this 
ordinance  in  the  name  of  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  and  its  citizens,  the  sewerage  and  water  plants  now  estab- 
lished, or  to  be  hereafter  established  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and 
throughout  the  populated  territory  of  said  city,  simultaneously." 

To  enable  the  city  to  provide  the  funds  necessary  for  the  establish- 
ment of  these  plants,  the  city  is  authorized  to  create  a  loan  which 
shall  be  paid  by  special  tax  of  two  mills  for  forty-three  years  on  the 
real  estate,  the  proceeds  thereof  to  be  capitalized  and  devoted  to  the 
aforementioned  purpose.  This  proposition  was  submitted  to  an  extra 
session  of  the  legislature,  which  legalized  the  issuing  of  bonds  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  ordinance,  and  the  first  important 
step  in  the  sanitary  regeneration  of  New  Orleans  has  been  taken. 

Ohio  riunicipal  Code  Commission. — The  report  of  the  Municipal 
Code  Commission  appointed  bj'  Governor  Bushnell  to  prepare  a  bill 
for  the  government  of  cities  and  villages  of  the  State  contains  a  com- 
prehensive plan,  of  which  the  main  features  are  as  follows  : 

(i.)  A  sharp  and  definite  line  is  drawn  between  legislative  and  execu- 
tive functions  of  municipal  corporation  officers.  Nowhere  does  it 
blend  these  functions  in  one  officer  or  in  the  same  body  of  officers. 
This  was  done,  first,  because  the  statute  which  created  the  commission 
commanded  the  commissioners  to  observe  this  distinction  in  drafting 
the  law.  Second,  it  was  done  because  the  commissioners  were  con- 
vinced that  much  of  the  friction  and  collision  between  the  officers  of 
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cities  in  this  state,  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  was  caused  by  the 
blending  of  legislative  and  executive  functions  in  the  same  officer,  or 
body  of  officers.  If  this  proposed  law  should  be  adopted  by  the  legis- 
lature, the  municipal  councils  will  do  all  the  work  of  legislating  for 
the  cities  and  villages,  subject  only  to  the  veto  power  of  the  mayor,  and 
the  executive  officers  will  perform  all  of  the  executive  duties  without 
being   subject   to  any  direct   restraint  from  the  legislative  authority. 

(2.)  Only  two  classes  of  municipal  corporations,  viz.,  cities  and 
villages,  are  provided  for.  This  was  due  to  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  misgovernment  in  the  cities  of  Ohio  is  due  to  classifica- 
tion legislation.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said,  as  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania  said  of  the  legislation  of  that  state,  that  classification 
has  been  "  running  mad  "  in  Ohio  legislation. 

(3.)  The  proposed  law  provides  for  a  complete  merit  system,  to  be 
applied  in  the  appointment  of  all  executive  officers  of  cities,  except 
the  heads  of  the  four  executive  departments.  If  the  legislature  should 
ratify  and  adopt  it,  as  it  has  been  drawn,  every  executive  officer,  save 
the  four  just  mentioned,  will,  after  examination,  receive  their  appoint- 
ments because  they  are  qualified  to  fill  the  offices,  and  not  because 
they  have  rendered  political  service  to  either  party.  No  executive 
officer,  except  these  four,  will  be  permitted  to  draw  any  salary,  unless 
he  has  been  appointed,  and  is  holding  his  office,  in  strict  obedience  to 
the  requirements  of  the  chapter  providing  for  the  merit  system.  The 
examining  officers  will  be  appointed  by  the  state  board  of  merit  com- 
missioners, who  will  be  appointed  by  the  governor.  It  is  not  inap- 
propriate to  repeat  that  this  law  will  make  fitness  the  only  test  of 
appointment,  and  fidelity  and  efficiency  the  only  tenure  of  office. 

(4.)  The  fonn  for  the  executive  part  of  the  government  of  cities 
is  that  which  is  known  as  the  federal  plan.  The  executive  power  vrill 
be  vested  in  the  mayor  and  the  heads  of  four  departments.  The  heads 
of  these  departments  will  be  entitled  as  follows: 

Director  of  law,  director  of  public  safety,  director  of  public 
improvements  and  director  of  accounts.  These  officers  will  be 
appointed  by  the  mayor,  but  will  not  be  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  council.  The  mayor  will  have  unlimited  power  to  remove  any  or 
all  of  these  directors,  without  liability  to  anybody  for  the  exercise  of 
the  power.  The  directors  will  have  the  power  to  remove  any  of  their 
subordinates,  for  cause,  but  no  power  to  fill  the  vacancies  thus  made 
since  that  vrill  be  done  under  the  merit  system. 

This  plan  of  government  will  place  all  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
execution  of  the  executive  powers  in  cities  upon  the  mayor.  This 
responsibility  cannot  be  divided  by  him  with  any  other  officer  or 
officers.    The  voters  will  have  no  trouble  in  locating  the  responsi- 
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bility  for  misgovernment,  when  the  failure  to  perfortn  executive 
duties  is  the  cause  of  it. 

(5.)  The  council  of  each  city  will  consist  of  seven  members,  three 
of  whom  are  to  be  elected  by  the  city  at  large,  and  four  by  an  equal 
number  of  councilmanic  districts.  This  mode  of  electing  council- 
men,  it  is  believed,  will  cause  abler  men  to  be  selected  for,  and  elected 
to,  such  positions. 

The  council  will  be  endowed  with  full  power  to  pay  their  members 
adequate  salaries,  and  they  will  also  have  the  power  to  fix  the  salaries 
of  all  the  executive  officers.  They  will  be  charged  with  the  exercise 
of  all  the  legislative  power  of  the  city,  and  will  be  neither  compelled 
nor  suffered  to  share  the  exercise  of  this  power  with  anj'  other  officer 
or  officers. 

Each  member  of  the  council  will  be  required  to  give  a  bond  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  he  and  his  bondsmen  will  be 
responsible  for  any  public  moneys  illegally  appropriated  by  his  vote, 
unless  his  vote  was  based  on  the  written  opinion  of  the  director  of 
law,  that  it  was  a  lawful  appropriation  of  the  public  money.  This 
liability  of  councilmen  ought  to  induce  greater  caution,  and  a  higher 
degree  of  care,  in  making  appropriations. 

(6.)  In  cities  the  only  officers  to  be  elected  by  the  people  will  be 
the  mayor,  police  judge,  police  clerk,  and  city  treasurer;  and  it  is 
proposed  that  candidates  for  these  offices  shall  not  be  designated  on 
the  ballots  as  either  Republican,  Democratic  or  Prohibition  candi- 
dates, as  is  now  done.  Nominations  will  be  made  by  the  petitions  of 
a  designated  number  of  voters,  and  not  by  political  conventions  or 
primaries,  as  is  now  done. 

(7.)  The  people  of  each  city  having  a  population  of  fifty  thousand 
or  more,  shall  have  the  right  to  own,  control  and  manage,  their  own 
street  cars,  telephones,  gas  and  electric  lighting,  water  works,  etc. 
This  can  be  done  after  the  people  have,  by  a  majority  vote  at  an  elec- 
tion, decided  upon  such  a  course. 

(8. )  No  franchises  are  to  be  granted  by  councils  to  street  car,  tele- 
phone, gas  and  electric  lighting  and  water  companies  to  use  the  streets 
and  other  public  utilities,  until  the  people  have  first,  by  vote,  decided 
to  allow  it  to  be  done. 

(9.)  Municipal  corporations  will  enjoy  the  most  ample  powers  of 
local  self-government.  They  will  not,  however,  be  commanded  by 
the  legislature  to  exercise  such  enlarged  powers;  the  policy  and  expe- 
diency of  exercising  them  will  be  left  to  the  determination  of  the 
municipal  corporations.  In  very  few  instances  will  the  law  direct 
what  the  muuicipalities  shall  do  in  governing  themselves.  In  this 
way  it  is  believed  that  this  new  law  will  guarantee  to  the  people  of 
cities  and  villages  in  Ohio,  the  largest  measure  of  Home  Rule. 
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American  Public  Health  Association.— J?epori  of  Twenty -seventh 
A?mual  meeting.-^  This  meeting  was  held  in  Minneapolis  October 
30  to  November  3,  1899.  One  hundred  and  fifty  delegates  from  Canada, 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  were  present.  Most  of  the  northern  and 
middle  west  states  had  representation.  Dr.  Henry  Mitchell,  secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  New  Jersey,  presided  at  the  afternoon 
and  morning  sessions.  The  evenings  were  given  over  to  social  func- 
tions. Monday  the  University  of  Minnesota  entertained  the  Bacteri- 
ologists, Tuesday  official  welcome  was  extended  on  behalf  of  the  state, 
the  city  and  the  County  Academ}'  of  Medicine.  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  evenings  the  delegates  were  tendered  a  smoking  social  and 
reception  by  the  academy  and  the  citizens  of  Minneapolis.  As  the 
principal  good  of  conventions  is  the  opportunity  afforded  for  extend- 
ing one's  acquaintance,  the  Minneapolis  meeting  was  a  very  decided 
success. 

The  importance  of  this  particular  association  among  the  social  move- 
ments that  mark  the  last  quarter  century  is  not  fully  recognized 
either  in  the  daily  or  technical  sociological  journals.  Perhaps  no  bet- 
ter means  are  at  hand  of  estimating  the  standing  of  the  association  in 
the  minds  of  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  social  reformer,  general  pub- 
lic and  the  press,  than  the  attention  paid  to  the  gathering  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Minneapolis.  Minneapolis  is  a  city  of  200,000  and  the  centre  of 
a  district  of  half  a  million  inhabitants.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  great  uni- 
versity, many  of  whose  3,200  students  are  studjnng  medicine,  law, 
sociology,  etc.  The  cit}'  prides  itself  on  its  natural  beauty,  business 
aggressiveness,  intellectual  advancement  and  generous  hospitality.  It 
is  the  home  of  an  Academy  of  Medicine,  with  very  high  standards  for 
membership.  Journalism  of  an  advanced  type  is  very  much  in  evi- 
dence. We  have  then  all  the  conditions  requisite  to  furnishing  a  large 
and  appreciative  audience  to  any  convention  where  the  city's  guests 
are  discussing  problems  of  the  day,  recognized  as  vital.  History  records 
much  to  our  dismay  and  disappointment  that  there  were  more  people 
from  Mexico  at  any  regular  meeting  than  from  Minneapolis.  The 
attendance  of  the  local  profession  was  so  slight  that  one  delegate  sig- 
nificantly inquired:  "  Are  there  no  doctors  in  Minneapolis  ?  "  WTien 
the  state,  the  county,  the  city  and  the  university  extended  official  wel- 
come to  the  delegates,  the  zvelcotned  far  outnumbered  the  welcomers, 

*  Contributed  by  Mr.  William  Harvey  Allen,  Philadelphia. 
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The  uext  morning  the  speech  of  the  mayor  was  given  in  full,  whereas 
the  scholarly  and  impressive  report  of  the  president  of  the  association 
was  dismissed  with  the  statement;  "  The  president  made  his  annual 
report,  reviewing  the  work  accomplished  during  the  last  year,  .  .  . 
and  what  it  was  hoped  to  accomplish  in  the  future."  This  account, 
like  others,  found  no  place  on  the  first  page  of  any  journal.  Practi- 
cal suggestions  made  during  the  convention  did  not  to  my  knowledge 
receive  editorial  comment. 

This  is  mentioned,  not  to  reflect  upon  the  hospitality  or  intelligence 
of  the  people  of  Minnesota — my  native  state.  Rather  is  it  a  statement 
of  fact,  of  value  here  as  indicating  certain  social  phenomena,  nearly 
as  common  in  the  East  as  in  the  West.  If  the  people  of  Minnesota 
were  as  keenly  sensitive  to  the  importance  of  public  health,  as  are 
the  representatives  who  welcomed  the  association,  none  of  these 
things  would  have  happened,  and  their  meaning  cannot  be  discussed 
here. 

There  were  several  papers  which  merit  special  mention.  It  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  student  of  social  problems  to  learn  what  is 
being  done  by  administrators  of  preventive  measures  to  ameliorate  or 
abolish  social  diseases,  whether  physical  or  psychical.  In  the  reports 
of  this  association  since  1873,  one  may  find  a  review  of  the  achieve- 
ments of"  dynamic"  medicine  and  "  dynamic  "  practical  science  for 
a  quarter  century.  By  perusing  them  one  will  better  understand  the 
value  of  the  contribution  to  society  of  the  modern  bacteriological 
laboratories. 

But  for  our  purpose  it  is  better  to  call  attention  to  three  results  of 
the  meeting,  (i)  Resolutions  to  promote  protection  of  forests  as  a 
health  measure.  (2)  Resolutions  in  favor  of  insertion  into  medical 
curricula  systematic  courses  in  public  health.  (3)  Establisnment  of 
a  laboratory  division  of  the  association. 

While  the  papers  which  presented  the  relation  of  forests  to  the  pub- 
lic health  were  not  discussed,  time  was  found  to  commit  the  associa- 
tion to  the  opinion  that  the  time  has  come  for  our  states,  muncipalities 
and  national  government  to  prohibit  the  destruction  of  forests  and 
promote  their  extension  as  a  means  of  advancing  public  health.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  resolutions  went  no  farther  than  to  recom- 
mend setting  aside  wooded  a.x&a.s  as  public  parks. 

Students  of  sociology  and  of  civil  service  reform  will  note  with 
pleasure  the  resolution,  which  expresses  the  conviction  of  a  learned 
scientific  body  that  the  time  has  come  when  our  universities  should 
train  at  least  some  of  their  graduates  to  take  a  collective  view  of  public 
health  problems,  to  see  society  as  a  unit  with  certain  needs  and  pro- 
pensities, traditions  and  prejudices   peculiar  to  itself.     Experience 
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teaches  that  we  are  bound  to  have  laws  relating  to  public  health. 
Experience  teaches,  too,  that  we  shall  try  to  enforce  those  laws.  Rea- 
son, as  well  as  expediency,  demands  that  we  have  men  to  enforce 
public  health  laws  who  know  what  public  means,  and  who  know  the 
origin,  history,  power  and  social  import  of  those  laws. 

The  differentiating  tendency  manifested  by  the  establishment  of  a 
laboratory  division  is  very  encouraging.  In  a  word,  the  association 
has  taken  steps  to  save  time,  afford  discussion,  insure  greater  intensity 
in  the  study  of  public  health,  and  a  freer  interchange  of  experiences 
in  the  application  of  health  laws.  The  ultimate  result  must  be  a  quick- 
ening of  public  interest  in  the  practical  meetings,  for  there  will  hence- 
forth be  a  conscious  exclusion  of  facts  of  mere  medical  or  scientific 
interest  and  a  concentration  of  attention  upon  facts  bearing  exclusively 
and  directly  upon  public  health. 

It  should  be  noted  that  our  neighbors,  Canada  and  Mexico,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  earnestness  and  scholarship  of  the  meeting. 
Several  of  our  universities  had  representatives  and  many  state  boards  of 
health.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Indianapolis,  under  the 
presidency  of  Professor  P.  H.  Bryce,  of  Toronto,  Ontario. 

The  International  Congresses  of  the  Exposition  of  1900.* — 
Program  of  the  Congress  on  Social  Education.  The  first  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Social  Education,  that  is,  on  the  education  of 
citizens  in  their  social  rights  and  duties,  has  now  completed  the  pro- 
gram of  questions  which  are  to  be  proposed  for  discussion  under  the 
three  following  heads: 

I.  General  method — object  study  of  social  facts. 

1.  Establishment  of  the  facts  of  natural  "solidarity." 

(a)  Facts  of  interdependence:  In  nature  (family,  heredity,  epidemics, 
climates,  etc.).  In  history  (grouping  of  races,  classes,  countries,  opin- 
ions, etc.,  according  to  outward  conditions). 

{b)  Analogous  social  facts:  Hygienic  (public  health,  diseases,  infir- 
mities from  ill-distributed  work,  burdens  of  charity,  etc.).  Eco- 
nomic (production,  consumption,  strikes,  public  works,  etc.). 

2.  Theoretical  and  philosophic  study  of  social  solidarity: 

{a)  Foundation  of  the  idea  of  solidarity,  its  nature,  limits,  relations 
with  the  idea  of  liberty  and  with  the  idea  of  justice. 

(b)  General  laws  governing  the  relations  of  social  beings;  conse- 
quent sanctions. 

3.  Consequences  of  the  law  of  solidarity  applied  to  the  social  rela- 
tions of  individuals  among  themselves: 

{a)  Differences  of  appreciation  and  opinion  according  as  one  is  an 

*For  outline  of  program  of  other  Congresses  at  the  Exposition,  see  .\nnals  for 
September  and  November,  1899. 
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individualist  or  solidarist.  Advantages  of  action  as  a  solidarity;  indi- 
vidual interests  are  harmonious  and  not  contrary;  need  of  substituting 
the  idea  of  the  collective  {solidaire)  struggle  of  men  for  life  against 
exterior  obstacles,  in  place  of  the  idea  of  individual  struggle  among 
men. 

ib)  Influence  of  social  education  on  the  organic  dispositions  of 
society.  Necessity  of  such  education  for  accepting  law  according  to 
the  principles  of  justice. 

II.  Practical  social  education. 

1.  Diffusion  of  ideas  of  solidarity;  theoretic  and  object  teaching: 
{a)  Tasks  and  readings  calculated  to   make   known   the    facts  of 

solidarity,  with  the  principles  which  govern  them  and  the  laws  which 
result  from  them. 

{b)  Application  to  current  facts  of  life  in  school,  in  the  family,  in 
habitual  environment. 

2.  Development  of  social  sentiment: 

[a)  Practical  action  conformable  to  the  principle  of  solidarity; 
organization  of  temporary  groups  with  special  object. 

{b)  Use  of  solidarity  action  in  such  groups;  encouragements  of  pri- 
vate initiative,  recognition  of  capacities  brought  to  light  by  circum- 
stances, etc. 

3.  Exercise  of  the  social  sense: 

{a)  Organization  of  groups  of  children  and  men  for  all  cases  in 
which  solidarity  action  can  be  efl&cacious. 

{b)  Creation  of  environment  in  which  individuals  have  to  act  in  the 
social  interest;  practicing  the  exchange  of  services,  solidarity  between 
strong  and  weak;  learning  the  mechanism  of  collective  action  acquir- 
ing administrative  experience,  acquaintance  with  capabilities,  volun- 
tary acceptance  of  the  opinion  of  the  greater  number,  in  a  word,  all 
that  concurs  to  the  intelligent  organization  of  free  individual  initia- 
tive. 

{c)  Practice  of  principles  of  solidarity  at  every  point  of  social  life 
in  which  individual  initiative  may  be  exercised;  education  of  the  less 
instructed  by  the  more  instructed;  solidarity  in  the  family,  the  regi- 
ment, in  labor,  production,  consumption,  in  assistance  and  charity,  etc. 

III. — Practical  applications. 

1.  General  cliaracter  of  collective  works: 

[d)  Works  of  denominational  propaganda;  their  special  conditions. 
{b)  Works  of  charity;  difference  from  works  of  solidarity. 
{c)  Works  of  solidarity;  their  organization,  social  efficiency. 

2.  Examination  of  works  existing  at  present;  progress  made: 

{a)  Works  of  pure  practice  (aid,  orphanages,  canteens,  dispensa- 
ries, etc.). 
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{5}  Works  of  practical  education  (students'  and  former  students' 
associations,  friendly  societies,  unions,  federations,  co-operative  socie- 
ties, etc.). 

{c)  Works  of  theoretical  propaganda  (lectures,  libraries,  journals, 
reviews). 

3.  Conditions  to  be  adopted  for  improving  and  completing  the  action 
of  collective  works: 

(a)  Conditions  relating  to  the  foundation  and  management  of 
works. 

(d)  Nature  of  progress  to  be  realized  by  initiative  of  citizens. 

{c)  Works  to  be  founded  in  order  to  complete  the  series  of  collec- 
tive works  proper  for  social  education. 

The  president  of  the  committee  is  ex-Prime  Minister  Leon  Bour- 
geois. Correspondence  to  be  addressed  to  Madame  Lamperiere,  sec- 
retaire generale,  37  rue  Vaneau,  Paris. 

The  Order  of  St.  Christopher.— y^  Training  for  Institutional 
Set~i'ice.*  In  visiting  some  hundreds  of  penal,  correctional  and  char- 
itable institutions  in  the  United  States,  I  have  been  struck  with  the 
lack  of  trained  officers  and  employes.  There  were  many  who  had 
more  or  less  experience  in  certain  lines  of  institutional  work,  but  few 
who  had  had  any  course  of  scientific  or  fundamental  training,  such  as 
should  underlie  such  work.  Many  of  the  defects  observable  in 
institutions  were  due  to  lack  of  trained  and  consecrated  experts,  men 
and  women  who  had  given  their  lives  from  the  highest  motives  to  in- 
stitutional service,  and  who  had  been  trained  carefully  and  thought- 
fully by  the  best  scientific  methods  to  the  fullest  development  of  their 
natural  capacity.  This,  in  the  abstract,  came  home  to  nie  very  often, 
but  never  in  the  concrete  until  the  year  1887  when,  as  a  director  of  the 
Burnham  Industrial  Farm,  the  friend  of  its  founder  and  warmly  inter- 
ested in  its  welfare,  it  became  my  duty  to  seek  a  superintendent  for  that 
institution.  We  tried  various  superintendents,  officers  and  employes. 
Some  were  successful  in  discipline,  but  had  no  knowledge  of  eco- 
nomics; some  were  economical  but  not  disciplinarians;  some  were 
fairly  good,  all  around  officers,  but  consecration  of  life  was  conspicu- 
ously lacking;  some  were  most  devoted  and  enthusiastic  Christians  of 
an  evangelical  type,  but  had  no  training  whatever.  We  searched  the 
country  over  to  find  a  superintendent  that  should  at  once  be  specially 
educated  and  passionately  devoted  to  the  work  in  hand.  There  were 
a  few  such  people,  but  they  were  all  engaged,  and  their  services  con- 
sidered to  be  of  priceless  value.  To  have  sought  their  help,  would 
have  been  merely  to  rob  one  institution  to  build  up  another,  a  thing 
that  is  never  warrantable  under  any  circumstances. 

•Contributed  by  Mr.  William  F.  Round,  New  York  City. 
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I  had  heard  of  the  Brethren  of  St.  John  iu  Germany,  the  "  Inner 
Mission  "  of  the  Rauhe  Haus  work,  as  organized  and  conducted  by 
Dr.  Wichern;  of  its  large  success  and  perennial  usefulness.  I  went  to 
Germany  and  studied  it,  spending  some  weeks  at  the  Rauhe  Haus 
and  seeking  out  the  members  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  who  had  been 
trained  there,  as  they  were  to  be  found  in  institutional  work.  I  found 
tliem  doing  splendid  work  everywhere. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  the  eflFectiveness  of  such  an 
organization  should  be  confined  to  Germany.  There  is  no  less  conse- 
crated young  manhood  and  womanhood  in  the  United  States;  and  I 
knew  there  were  always  earnest  men  and  women  seeking  a  field  of 
usefulness;  young  college  men  and  women  who  had  no  gifts  for  the 
ministry  and  no  call  to  the  ministry  nor  to  foreign  missions,  yet  who 
did  not  wish  to  spend  their  lives  in  haphazard  service,  though  they 
felt  a  desire  to  get  in  some  special,  direct  and  systematic  work  for 
humanity  and  God.  There  seemed  to  have  come  a  time  for  the  organi- 
zation of  a  new  religious  profession,  and  in  1890  the  Order  of  St. 
Christopher  was  organized  at  the  Burnham  Industrial  Farm,  my  own 
private  secretary,  Mr.  J.  Morris  Fisher,  being  the  first  applicant  to 
join  the  order,  and  he  willingly  submitted  himself  to  the  rigid  period 
of  training  and  service  demanded,  choosing  rather  permanent  eflFec- 
tiveness to  temporary  gain.  He  relinquished  a  fair  salary  and  posi- 
tion to  take  the  hardships  of  the  Order  of  St.  Christopher,  its  long 
hours  of  service,  its  simplicity  of  life,  its  entire  obedience  to  rules 
and  rigid  conformity  to  the  system.  There  came  afterward,  in  all, 
nine  others,  selected  from  perhaps  one  hundred  and  twenty  or  one 
hundred  and  thirty  applicants,  who  took  upon  themselves  the  obliga- 
tions to  spend  three  and  one-half  years  in  training.  Of  those,  five 
only  completed  the  entire  course  and  were  dismissed  with  an  unquali- 
fied commendation.  One  of  them  died.  Of  the  five  who  were 
trained,  three  were  present  at  the  reorganization  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Christopher  on  the  eighteenth  of  November  last,  at  College  Point, 
N.  Y.  They  were  Brother  Morris,  Brother  John  and  Brother  James, 
known  now  by  their  own  names,  respectively,  as  J.  Morris  Fisher, 
superintendent  of  the  House  of  Refuge  at  Baltimore;  John  Blick, 
superintendent  of  the  poor  at  Wrentham,  Mass.,  and  James  Wallace, 
now  rendering  important  service  at  the  Berkshire  Industrial  Farm  as 
director  of  its  commissary  department. 

There  were  gathered  also  a  few  friends  who  had  known  the  work  in 
the  Burnham  farm  days  and  who  were  interested  in  its  further  develop- 
ment. 

Work  was  at  once  begun  in  a  fine  old  family  mansion,  with  large 
grounds,  where  the  Berachah  Orphanage  had  been  installed  and  had 
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done  a  good  work.  The  removal  of  its  interests  to  Nyack  left  the 
place  vacant  and  the  Order  of  St.  Christopher  undertook  its  obliga- 
tions in  caring  for  six  small  orphan  boys.  The  new  work  was  imme- 
diately begun,  a  training  school  for  institutional  workers,  and  inci- 
dentally as  its  first  work,  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  school 
for  boys  who  were  handicapped  by  their  conditions  m  life,  either  bj* 
environment,  orphanage,  or  by  being  restless  under  the  control  of 
incompetent  parents.  The  boys  left  with  the  order  were  installed  as 
a  "Lambfold  "  family  and  are  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Mar}' W.  Eggleston, 
(Sister  Mary),  a  woman  who  has  had  large  experience  in  institutional 
work,  but  who  is  about  to  enter  the  Order  of  St.  Christopher  for 
further  definite  service  in  institutional  training. 

As  its  first  circular  expresses  it,  the  Order  of  St.  Christopher  is  a 
work  of  faith;  it  looks  to  God  for  its  support.  The  recognized  need 
for  its  organization  is  the  call  of  God  to  organize.  It  presents  itself 
to  Christian  people  throughout  the  country  as  their  own  work,  in 
their  own  interests  and  theirs  because  of  their  duty  in  the  lofty  spirit 
of  philanthropy  to  furnish  the  best  methods  of  caring  for  and  treating 
the  wards  of  society. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Order  of  St.  Christopher  in  institutional 
training  will  cover  a  range  of  economics,  dietetics,  hygiene,  methods 
of  discipline,  practical  psychology,  study  of  degenerate  conditions, 
simple  surger}',  such  as  is  indicated  by  the  scheme  of  "  first  aid  to  the 
injured,"  nursing,  the  conditions,  possibilities  and  methods  of  charity 
organization.  There  will  be  a  systematic  course  with  text  books, 
lectures  and  study  of  institutions. 

Already  there  have  been  many  applications  to  join  the  order, 
several  of  them  from  college  men  and  college  women,  some  of  whom 
already  have  had  experience  in  the  work  of  University  Settlements 
or  work  in  other  institutions.  Upon  entering  there  is  first  a  proba- 
tional  term,  the  length  of  which  is  decided  by  pre\aous  service  and 
general  fitness  and  which  may  either  result  in  the  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion of  the  candidate.  There  then  follows  the  novitiate  period  of  six 
months  during  which  the  candidate  has  all  the  privileges  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Christopher,  without  being  permanently  and  definitel}'  assigned 
to  any  special  branch  of  the  work  and  ha\-ing  no  part  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs.  During  the  novitiate  there  may  be  a  termination 
of  the  relationship  either  upon  the  wsh  of  the  candidate  or  upon  the 
will  of  the  director;  at  the  close  of  the  no\atiate  there  begins  a  term 
of  three  years'  service  for  general  training  with  reference  to  some 
special  department  of  the  work.  There  is  no  vow;  no  other  promise 
than  is  involved  in  signing  "  a  declaration  of  intention  "  to  pursue 
institution  work  for  life  and  to  remain  with  the  Order  of  St.  Chris- 
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topher  as  a  full  member,  brother  or  sister,  during  the  entire  three  and 
one-half  years  of  training;  at  the  expiration  of  this  term  a  commenda- 
tion is  given  either  general  or  for  some  special  kind  of  institutional 
work  and  a  full  brother  or  sister  becomes  a  free  brother  or  sister,  com- 
petent to  make  terms  with  any  institution  wherever  their  service  may 
be  required,  with  the  understanding,  however,  that  the  principles  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Christopher  shall  be  carried  out;  or  the)-  can  remain 
if  they  so  elect,  in  full  affiliation  with  the  Order  of  St.  Christopher, 
continuing  in  any  special  works  it  has  in  hand  and  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  order. 

The  Order  of  St.  Christopher  in  a  circular  letter  to  institutions 
undertakes  to  supply  officers  and  employes,  either  to  take  full  control 
of  the  institution  under  certain  conditions  of  support,  or  to  furnish 
individual  officers  and  employes  for  certain  special  places. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  Order  of  St.  Chris- 
topher, in  its  new  development,  for  which  it  asks  the  support  and  the 
counsel,  and  the  prayers  of  all  who  are  interested  in  uplifting 
humanity  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  and  who  believe  that  men  and 
women  are  better  fitted  to  do  His  service  who  have  been  carefully  and 
specially  trained  for  it. 

Tenement  House  Reform.* — Plans  have  been  matured  for  an 
exhibit,  by  the  Tenement  House  Committee  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  of  New  York,  to  illustrate  existing  conditions  and  to  point  the 
way  for  further  reforms  in  tenement  house  legislation  throughout  the 
country. 

The  condition  of  the  tenement  houses  in  New  York  has  become  so 
serious  that  this  committee  purposes  to  hold  this  winter  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Chicago,  and  possibly  other  cities,  an  exhibition  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  tenement -house  problem.  There  are  at  present 
over  44,000  tenement  houses  in  the  old  city  of  New  York,  and  new 
tenement  houses  are  being  erected  at  the  rate  of  about  2,000  a  year. 
These  are  in  many  respects  worse  than  the  old  buildings  erected  thirty 
years  ago.  They  are  badly  constructed  and  so  planned  that  many 
rooms  depend  for  their  light  and  air  entirely  upon  long,  narrow,  dark 
"  airshafts,"  which  instead  of  giving  light  and  air  are  merely  stagnant 
wells  emitting  foul  odors  and  disease. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  those  familiar  with  the  condition  of  tenement 
house  life  in  that  city  and  of  the  best  authorities  in  charitable  affairs 
and  penology  that  much  of  the  poverty  and  crime  that  is  met  with  in  our 
large  cities  is  due  directly  to  the  environment  created  by  the  tenement 
house;  that  it  tends  to  produce  immorality  in  young  boys  and  girls, 
that  it  weakens  the  physical  capacity  of  the  tenants,  that  it  breeds 

♦Contributed by  Mr.  Lawrence  Veiller,  New  York  City. 
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sickness  and  disease,  that  it  makes  decent  domestic  life  very  difficult, 
and  that  much  of  drunkenness  is  directly  traceable  to  the  inconveni- 
ence and  unattractiveuess  of  tenement  house  homes. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  proposed  to  stimulate  interest  in  this 
question  by  placing  before  the  public  in  concrete  form  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  statement  of  existing  conditions  so  that  intelligent 
action  may  be  taken  to  remedy  them  and  to  prevent  their  recurrence. 

The  exhibition  is  to  include  a  number  of  models  representing :  a 
block  of  existing  tenements  taken  from  some  block  in  the  city;  a  block 
of  tenements  as  it  would  appear  if  each  house  were  built  on  the  present 
"  dumb  bell  "  plan;  a  number  of  blocks  of  model  tenements  scientifi- 
cally planned. 

Each  of  such  classes  of  models  to  have  appended  a  statement  of  the 
percentage  of  land  occupied,  clear  rentable  area,  cost  of  building  and 
land,  expenses  of  operation,  rentals,  profits,  etc. 

The  exhibition  will  also  include  :  A  comprehensive  and  exhaustive 
study  of  existing  model  tenements  in  the  different  cities  of  the  United 
States,  such  study  to  be  illustrated  by  a  series  of  plans,  diagrams, 
charts,  photographs,  etc. 

These  photographs  will  show  the  front  of  the  buildings,  a  view  of 
the  courts,  and  even  of  the  interior,  if  that  can  be  done,  showing 
the  rooms.  Then,  also,  there  will  be  at  least  three  or  four  plans  or 
drawings  of  each  model  tenement,  an  elevation,  a  plan  of  the  second 
floor  and  floors  above,  a  detail  of  one  set  of  apartments,  possibly  a 
section  through,  or  a  plan  of  the  first  floor.  Where  possible,  all 
plans  will  be  drawn  to  a  uniform  scale  so  that  each  exhibit  will  stand 
squarely  on  its  own  merits  in  comparison  with  the  exhibits  from  other 
cities.  Besides  these  plans  and  photographs  there  will  be  statements 
of  the  percentage  of  the  land  occupied,  clear  rentable  floor  space,  size 
of  rooms,  cost  of  buildings,  expenses  of  operation,  rentals,  profits  and 
such  information  about  the  tenants  as  can  be  furnished,  i.  e.,  their 
occupations  and  incomes,  and  the  general  class  of  people  in  the 
building. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proposed  to  hold  a  special  competition,  open 
to  all  architects,  for  an  average  city  block  (200x400  feet)  of  model 
tenements  made  up  of  independent  units;  the  object  of  such  competi- 
tion being  to  obtain  plans  of  model  units  which,  while  embodying  in 
themselves  the  advantages  of  economy  of  construction,  convenience  of 
plan,  good  light  and  ventilation,  cheerful  outlook,  and  as  great  as  pos- 
sible a  concentration  of  light  and  airspace,  shall,  when  repeated  or  com- 
bined in  block  form,  secure  these  advantages  in  a  still  higher  degree. 

There  will  be  a  study  of  existing  model  tenements  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, illustrated  by  a  series  of  plans,  diagrams,  photographs  and  tables 
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of  statistics  :  a  study  of  suburban  tenements  and  working  people's 
cottages,  at  home  and  abroad  ;  a  study  of  model  lodging  houses  and 
hotels  for  wage-earning  men  and  women  ;  a  study  of  public  parks 
and  playgrounds,  libraries,  baths,  cooking  schools,  laundries,  recrea- 
tion piers,  etc. 

In  making  the  study  of  public  parks,  playgrounds,  libraries,  baths, 
laundries,  recreation  piers,  etc.,  it  is  planned  to  develop  it  as  follows: 
There  will  be  prepared  a  map,  showing  the  entire  park  system  of  the 
city,  also  individual  maps  of  each  park  located  in  tenement  districts, 
including  a  radius  of  two  blocks  in  each  direction,  making  about 
twenty-two  blocks  around  the  park.  This  map  will  show  how  these 
tenements  cover  most  of  the  ground  space  on  blocks,  and  how  little 
air  or  light  is  available  in  the  neighborhood,  also  giving  the  popula- 
tion in  these  blocks,  diflferentiating  adults  and  children.  Then  in 
contrast  with  such  maps  there  will  be  similar  maps  of  similar  con- 
gested areas,  in  which  there  are  no  public  parks.  Parks  will  be 
located  in  these  congested  areas  with  a  statement  "park  needed 
here,"  and  with  the  further  statement  of  the  space  available  for  air 
and  light  and  of  the  population  in  this  congested  district.  Similarly 
the  subject  of  playgrounds  will  be  treated,  and  in  a  similar  way  the 
subject  of  neighborhood  libraries,  public  baths  and  recreation  piers 
will  be  exhibited. 

There  will  be  a  study  of  tenement  house  conditions  showing  density 
of  population,  death  rate,  nationality  of  tenants,  their  occupations, 
incomes,  expenditures,  recreations,  pleasures,  overcrowding,  dangers 
from  fire,  health  conditions,  etc.,  illustrated  by  charts,  maps,  statistics, 
photographs  and  reports. 

Nationality  of  tenants  will  be  shown  by  color  maps  similar  to  the 
methods  used  in  the  Hull  House  maps  of  this  kind.  A  special 
investigation  of  a  part  of  the  tenement  neighborhood  in  this  city 
will  be  made  to  ascertain  facts  about  occupations,  incomes  and 
expenditures,  and  if  it  is  possible  with  the  limited  time  at  our  dis- 
posal, a  series  of  color  maps  illustrating  these  facts  will  be  made.  A 
health  map  of  the  city,  showing  such  tenements  as  are  a  source  of 
contagious  disease  will  be  made,  and  a  fire  map  showing  where  all 
fires  occur  during  the  year.  It  is  also  planned  to  exhibit  a  map  show- 
ing those  tenement  houses  which  have  been  a  constant  source  of 
application  for  charity  for  many  years,  the  purpose  being  to  show  how 
closely  responsible  the  tenement  house  is  for  most  of  our  poverty  and 
crime. 

There  will  also  be  a  study  of  tenement  house  laws  and  of  the  work 
of  tenement  house  investigating  committees. 

In  making  this  study  it  is  expected  to  prepare  a  report  of  the  history 
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of  tenement  house  reform  in  New  York  State  since  its  beginning  in 
1846.  There  will  also  be  prepared  a  comparative  chart  of  the  present 
tenement  house  laws  of  those  cities  in  this  country  which  have  a 
tenement  house  problem. 

And  finally  there  will  be  compiled  a  bibliography  of  the  tenement 
house  question. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  coincident  with  this  exhibition  a  series  of 
conferences  and  public  discussions  of  the  questions  involved. 

The  exhibition  will  be  held  in  New  York  City  for  two  weeks,  and 
for  one  week  each  in  Boston  and  Chicago,  and  a  part  of  it  will  be  sent 
to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  as  part  of  the  exhibit  of  this  country 
in  the  Department  of  Social  Economy. 

It  is  also  expected  that  the  exhibition  will  find  a  permanent  place 
in  New  York. 

Such  an  exhibition  has  never  before  been  held.  It  will  undoubtedly 
command  widespread  attention,  and  ought  to  have  especial  interest 
for  persons  interested  in  social  and  economic  problems. 

Accidents  in  Industry  in  1897  t"  Sweden.*  The  "  Ekonomisk 
Tidskrift,  Haft."  7,  1899,  contains  an  account  of  the  results  of  some 
governmental  statistics  relating  to  labor  accidents. 

Preliminarily  to  a  purposed  governmental  investigation  concerning 
employers'  responsibility  in  case  of  accident  to  laborers,  it  was 
ordered  that  a  hasty  inquiry  be  made  concerning  the  accidents,  etc., 
of  1897.  Formulated  questions  were  sent  to  employers  and  to  char- 
itable institutions— to  the  latter  regarding  aid  given  in  case  of 
accidents. 

Information  is  returned  from  8,578  plants  or  industrial  stations 
(including  transport,  mining  and  manufacturing  establishments), 
employing  284,829  persons.  The  number  of  laborers  in  the  several 
industries  varies  from  an  average  of  three  in  mills  and  dairies  to  260  in 
sugar  works.  There  were  8,506  cases  of  accidental  injury  in  1897; 
129  (1.5  per  cent)  were  fatal,  495  (5.8  per  cent)  were  permanent  in 
effect,  while  7,882  (92.7  per  cent)  were  of  a  temporary  nature;  3.3  per 
cent  occurred  in  the  case  of  women. 

In  the  smaller  industries  the  ratio  of  the  injured  was  6.49  per  1,000; 
where  there  were  200  laborers  or  more  this  average  rose  to  36.58  per 
1,000.  The  highest  average  of  injuries  occurred  in  the  dockyards 
(87.22  per  1,000),  and  the  least  in  the  textile  and  clothing  industries, 
etc.  (3.65  per  1,000).  The  ratio  which  accidents  to  men  bear  to  those 
to  women  is  34.01  per  1,000  to  6.55  per  1,000.  Of  permanent  injuries 
only  nine  induced  complete  invalidism,  while  twenty-two  days  is  the 
average  absence  from  work  due  to  temporary  disablements. 

♦Contributed  by  A.  G.  Keller,  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University. 
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Of  the  whole  number  of  laborers  returned  30.4  per  cent,  or  86,680, 
were  insured  against  accident;  63.3  per  cent  at  employer's  cost,  29.9 
per  cent  at  united  expense  of  employer  and  laborer,  and  only  6.8  per 
cent  at  cost  of  workman  alone.  The  last  figure  is  probabl}'^  somewhat 
misleading,  for  it  is  hard  for  employers  to  be  informed  concerning 
private  insurance  arrangements.  Insured  workmen  carried  an  average 
policy  of  I283.77.  More  workmen  were  insured  in  large  industries 
than  in  small  (32.3  per  cent  vs.  5.6  per  cent);  the  insured  were  found 
chiefly  in  the  transport  business,  in  mining,  shipbuilding,  etc.  Of  the 
198,149  uninsured  95,221  were  engaged  in  work  where  an  aid  system 
of  some  sort  was  established. 

In  1897,  $112,825  were  paid  in  cases  of  accident;  in  iii  cases  of 
death  $903. 69  were  paid  in  permanent  aid  and  119,063  in  isolated  pay- 
ments. For  temporary  inability  to  work  the  disabled  workman  was 
paid  on  the  average  of  forty-one  cents  per  day.  Of  the  ^^112,825  given 
or  paid  in  aid,  ^68,578  were  paid  by  insurance  companies  and  only 
I109  by  charitable  institutions.  Eighteen  cases  of  death,  sixty-eight 
of  permanent  and  491  of  temporary  inability  to  labor  received  no  aid 
whatever.  Most  charitable  institutions  could  make  no  return  of  aid 
extended  by  them.  Other  help  was  given  by  employers'  generosit}' 
or  from  some  aid  fund;  physicians  and  medicine  were  frequently  pro- 
vided in  the  same  manner. 

Cash  aid  was  given  by  employers  in  22  per  cent  of  the  "  plants  "  in 
question  (the  largest  ones)  to  the  amount  of  $293,895;  this  included 
f  138,332  for  aid  funds  for  sickness,  burial,  etc.,  and  |ioi,i54  for  regular 
accident  insurance. 
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POIvlTICAI.  EVOI.UTION  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 
REFORM. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  direct  improvement  of  the 
civil  service  was  but  the  lesser  part  of  the  benefits  expected 
from  civil  service  reform.  When  the  Act  of  1883  was 
passed  it  was  believed,  and  with  good  reason,  that  the 
operation  of  the  law  would  set  up  such  tendencies  toward 
improvement  in  the  character  of  our  politics  that  its  bene- 
ficial results  would  be  felt  throughout  the  whole  frame 
of  government.  The  result  has  been  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. Instead  of  an  increase  of  moderation,  order,  judg- 
ment and  control  in  the  management  of  public  affairs, 
concurrently  with  the  extension  of  civil  service  reform, 
there  was  an  increase  of  passion  and  recklessness.  Tariff 
legislation  has  been  more  frequent  and  radical  than 
during  any  other  period  of  our  history,  and  public  interest 
in  the  subject  has  abated  more  through  fears  of  the  process 
than  from  satisfaction  with  what  has  been  done.  A  scheme 
for  compelling  the  treasury  to  purchase  the  output  of  the 
silver  mines  shook  the  national  credit  and  brought  on  a 
financial  panic.  Meanwhile  Congress  appeared  to  have 
become  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  interests  banded  together 
to  raid  the  national  treasury,  so  that  neither  national  needs 
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nor  treasury  deficits  and  impending  bankruptcy,  could 
check  projects  of  expenditure  or  induce  provision  of 
revenue  to  meet  them.  The  increase  in  the  bonded  indebt- 
edness which  took  place  is  largely  attributable  to  this  cause. 
In  the  period  from  1883  to  1898,  inclusive,  the  expenditures, 
leaving  out  of  account  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  and 
the  cost  of  the  army  and  navj',  increased  from  $142,053,- 
186  to  $341,655,884.  That  is  to  say,  the  expenditures 
have  increased  140  per  cent  while  the  population  has 
increased  37  per  cent.^ 

While  such  has  been  the  character  of  national  legislation, 
the  tone  has  been  equally  extraordinary.  The  Senate 
descended  to  inconceivable  depths  of  degradation  during 
the  struggle  over  the  repeal  of  the  silver  purchase  law.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  behaved  with  greater  decency, 
but  the  fact  has  been  plain  that  this  has  not  been  due  to 
any  improvement  of  its  natural  inclinations,  but  to  arrange- 
ments made  for  suppressing  them,  through  the  development 
of  absolute  powers  in  the  speakership.  At  the  same  time 
certain  remarkable  manifestations  of  deep  changes  in  the 
character  of  our  politics  appeared.  Their  tendencies 
became  distinctly  retrogressive,  sinking  them  to  a  lower 
level  and  inflaming  their  worst  propensities.  Factional 
animosity  reached  such  a  furious  pitch  that  it  burst  the 
bonds  of  party  organization,  and  the  unprecedented  specta- 
cle was  displayed  of  a  national  convention  hooting  the 
name  of  a  president  elected  by  the  party  which  it  claimed 
to  represent.  A  still  graver  portent  than  all  these  things 
was  the  appearance  of  a  strange  distemper  of  public  senti- 
ment. The  party  enthusiasm  which  is  the  ordinary  mood 
of  the  masses  of  the  people  gave  way  in  large  measure  to 
ill  humor  with  the  constitution  itself.  Revolutionary  pro- 
grams of  political  action  commanded  an  alarmingly  large 

1  The  figures  are  obtained  from  the  Statistical  Abstract  published  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  Had  the  expenditures  of  the  Array  and  Navy  departments 
been  included,  the  percentage  of  increase  would  have  been  greater. 
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following.  The  very  foundations  of  social  order  were 
shaken  and  the  state  of  the  times  occasioned  deep  anxiety 
among  all  thinking  men.  So  that,  at  the  close  of  a  period 
marked  by  a  rapid  extension  of  civil  service  reform,  the 
dominant  mood  among  those  who  reflect  upon  the  course  of 
events  is  certainly  not  one  of  exultation.  On  the  contrar}', 
public  attention  is  challenged  by  remarkable  expressions 
of  pessimism  in  regard  to  the  republic,  its  people  and  its 
institutions.  One  may  detect  the  flow  of  a  current  of 
scepticism  as  to  whether  the  progress  of  the  nation  has  true 
moral  worth.  A  feeling  of  despondency  as  regards  the 
future  of  popular  government  is  discernible,  expressing 
itself  in  a  scornful,  supercilious  and  malignant  tone  of  criti- 
cism upon  public  affairs,  or  in  an  attitude  of  contemptuous 
aversion  for  our  politics. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  such  a  strange  set  of  phe- 
nomena? The  laws  which  govern  the  activities  of  politics 
are  too  abstruse  to  be  easily  discoverable.  Even  such  a 
fundamental  fact  of  modern  politics  as  government  by  party 
has  yet  to  be  elucidated,  and  we  are  just  beginning  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  party  is  a  principle  of  social  regi- 
mentation, akin  to  those  instinctive  processes  of  thought 
and  feeling  by  which  authority  is  produced  and  govern- 
mental functions  created  in  social  aggregates,  prior  to  the 
beginnings  of  national  consciousness  and  of  political  devel- 
opment. It  has  been  said  that  man  can  not  concurrently 
produce  a  new  social  order  and  trace  out  the  laws  by  which 
it  is  governed,  and  that  this  is  true  all  history  attests.  A 
century  or  so  must  elapse  before  the  type  of  government 
which  America  is  working  out  can  be  appreciated  and  the 
formative  process  be  fully  revealed.  But  applying  to  the 
problem  before  us  the  empirical  methods  which  are  all  that 
are  now  open  to  our  use,  a  sequence  of  causation  may  be 
traced  that  will  enable  us  to  arrive  at  some  understanding 
of  the  events  of  the  period. 

It  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  avoid  the  conviction  that 
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there  is  a  connection  between  civil  service  reform  and  some 
of  the  most  alarming  phenomena  of  our  politics  during  the 
past  ten  years.  This  connection  most  plainly  appears  in 
the  course  taken  by  financial  agitation.  It  is  the  rule  of 
our  politics  that  when  the  party  in  power  is  forced  to  meet 
new  issues,  the  position  it  takes  is  occupied  for  it  by  execu- 
tive policy,  and  executive  influence  is  the  factor  by  which 
the  adjustment  of  party  interests  to  the  new  conditions  is 
accomplished.  When  the  Democratic  party  was  confronted 
by  the  silver  issue,  it  seemed  that  events  would  take  their 
usual  course.  The  historical  connection  of  the  Democratic 
party  with  the  establishment  of  the  gold  standard,  and  the 
fact  that  the  free  silver  propaganda  was  at  first  almost 
wholly  a  Republican  party  interest,  indicated  the  direction 
of  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  administration  and  smoothed 
the  way.  The  conditions  were  such  that  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  President  Cleveland  would  have  been  as 
successful  in  determining  party  policy  as  was  President 
Grant  in  the  case  of  the  greenback  movement,  and  with 
less  difficulty.  For  several  years  the  course  of  events 
tended  that  way.  On  June  5,  1890,  102  Democrats  in  the 
House  voted  in  favor  of  Bland's  free  coinage  bill  and  only 
13  against  it.  On  March  24,  1892,  81  Democrats  voted 
against  the  same  bill.  On  July  13,  1892,  when  Mr.  Bland 
asked  for  an  order  to  take  up  the  free  coinage  bill  which 
had  passed  the  Senate,  there  were  94  Democrats  against  it. 
On  August  28,  1893,  there  was  an  actual  majority  of 
Democrats  against  free  coinage,  114  voting  against  Bland's 
motion  to  100  for  it.  During  the  struggle  in  the  Senate  over 
the  passage  of  the  bill  repealing  the  silver  purchase  law, 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  presidential  office  were 
exerted  in  ways  that  were  decisive.  But  as  the  fact  was 
developed  that  the  president  was  prepared  to  suffer  the  loss 
of  party  connection  rather  than  surrender  his  individual 
convictions  in  regard  to  civil  service  reform,  the  situation 
changed  completely.    The  free  silver  faction  won  a  sweeping 
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victory  and  captured  the  Democratic  party  organization. 
The  connection  between  the  civil  service  reform  policy 
of  the  president  and  the  violent  recrudescence  of  free  silver 
sentiment  in  the  Democratic  party  was  too  plain  to  be  over- 
looked. The  New  York  Evening  Post  in  its  issue  of  July 
16,  1896,  justly  remarked: 

"The  historian  who  shall  look  carefully  into  the  causes  of 
the  free  silver  movement  in  the  United  States  in  the  year 
1896  will  find  that  one  of  its  most  potent  elements  was  the 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  Democratic  leaders  for  President 
Cleveland.  ...  It  began  back  in  his  first  term  when 
he  refused  to  consider  that  one  of  his  chief  duties  as  a 
Democratic  president  was  to  satisfy  Democratic  hunger  for 
office." 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  a  measure  expressly 
designed  to  elevate  the  tone  of  our  politics  should  have 
reacted  so  disastrously  upon  them,  but  I  think  that  this 
was  only  the  natural  result  of  the  methods  adopted  in  the 
extension  of  civil  service  reform.  The  constitutional 
method  for  the  propagation  of  reform  is  b}^  the  education  of 
public  sentiment  so  as  to  influence  the  constitutional  agen- 
cies of  public  opinion,  and  in  this  way  any  progress  that 
may  be  effected  is  adjusted  to  political  conditions.  The 
attitude  of  a  wise  statesman  was  that  assumed  by  President 
Grant.  He  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  cause  of  civil 
service  reform,  but  he  always  insisted  that  such  a  reform  to 
be  beneficial  "must  have  the  acquiescence  of  Congress  as 
well  as  of  the  executive. ' '  For  five  j^ears  he  urged  the 
subject  upon  the  consideration  of  Congress  in  his  messages. 
Finally,  in  his  annual  message  of  December  7,  1874,  he 
stated  his  position  as  follows : 

"The  rules  adopted  to  improve  the  civil  service  of  the 
government  have  been  adhered  to  as  closely  as  has  been 
practicable  with  the  opposition  with  which  they  met.  The 
effect,  I  believe,  has  been  beneficial  upon  the  whole,  and 
has   tended   to   the   elevation    of   the   service.     But    it   is 
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impracticable  to  maintain  them  without  direct  and  positive 
support  of  Congress.  Generally,  the  support  which  this 
reform  receives  is  from  those  who  give  it  their  support  only 
to  find  fault  when  the  rules  are  apparently  departed  from. 
Removals  from  office  without  preferring  charges  against 
parties  removed  are  frequently  cited  as  departures  from  the 
rules  adopted,  and  the  retention  of  those  against  whom 
charges  are  made  by  irresponsible  parties  and  without  good 
grounds  is  also  often  condemned  as  a  violation  of  them. 
Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  I  announce  that  if 
Congress  adjourns  without  positive  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  civil  service  reform,  I  will  regard  such  action  as  a 
disapproval  of  the  system,  and  will  abandon  it,  except  so 
far  as  to  require  examinations  for  certain  appointees  to 
determine  their  fitness.  Competitive  examinations  will  be 
abandoned  altogether. ' ' 

President  Grant's  action  in  abandoning  an  experiment 
which  public  opinion  did  not  sustain  through  the  constitu- 
tional agencies  of  its  operation,  was  an  acute  disappoint- 
ment to  reformers,  but  looking  back  upon  it  with  the 
advantage  of  a  broader  view  of  the  whole  state  of  our  poli- 
tics, we  are  able  to  see  that  by  not  breaking  with  his  party 
he  was  able  to  accomplish  great  public  benefits.  The  defeat 
of  the  greenback  movement,  the  passage  of  the  act  for  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Equalization  of  Bounties  bill,  were  among  the  fruits  of  that 
policy  just  as  much  as  was  the  reluctant  abandonment  of 
civil  service  reform. 

The  principle  laid  down  by  President  Grant,  that  reform 
can  be  safely  prosecuted  no  faster  and  no  further  than  public 
sentiment  sustains  it  and  obtains  political  support  for  it, 
was  carefully  observed  in  the  reform  of  the  English  civil 
service.  The  dependence  of  English  government  upon  par- 
liamentary support  for  its  position  is  such  that  the  main- 
tenance of  any  course  of  public  policy  implies  parliamentary 
acquiescence.      In  the  case  of  civil  service  reform,  it  is 
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evident  that  special  care  was  taken  to  keep  in  touch  with 
public  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  attitude  of  parliament. 
The  facts,  as  set  forth  in  Mr.  Eaton's  work  on  "Civil  Ser- 
vice in  Great  Britain,"  show  that  the  reform  was  intro- 
duced by  an  Order  in  Council,  but  in  deference  to  the  state 
of  parliamentary  sentiment,  "it  was  provided  that  the  rules 
in  each  department  were  to  be  accommodated  to  the  views 
of  its  head  and  the  power  of  nominating  and  appointing,  as 
then  existing  (but  subject  to  the  examinations),  was  not  to 
be  taken  away  by  the  rules."  Mr.  Eaton  remarks  that  "it 
was  really  limited  and  not  open  examination  that  was  at 
first  introduced,  and  mainly  a  competition,  perhaps,  between 
those  of  the  same  party. ' '  The  reasons  which  Mr.  Eaton 
gives  for  the  cautious  and  tentative  measures  preferred  by 
the  English  reformers  are  well  worth  considering.  He  says 
(pp.  206,  207):  "Their  long  experience  had  convinced  them 
that  all  expectations  of  suddenly  changing  the  character 
and  tone  of  the  sixty  or  more  thousand  persons  who  make 
up  the  civil  service  of  Great  Britain — a  character  and  tone 
which  were  the  growth  of  generations — are  utterly  chimeri- 
cal. They  felt  that  even  the  attempt  to  accomplish  at  once 
the  full  reform  that  was  desired,  would  recoil  upon  them 
with  disastrous  effect.  .  .  .  Wise  methods  steadily 
and  faithfully  applied,  which  educate  public  opinion  at  the 
same  time  that  they  close  the  fountains  of  mischief,  and 
not  sweeping,  revolutionary  proceedings,  which  assume 
that  the  moral  tone  of  a  nation's  politics  can  be  changed  by 
an  assault  or  an  exhortation,  were  in  the  opinion  of  the 
British  public,  the  essential  conditions  of  all  administrative 
reform. " 

The  first  instalment  of  reform — which  put  appointments 
to  the  civil  service  on  much  the  same  basis  as  appointments 
to  our  Naval  Academy  or  West  Point — was  introduced  by 
the  Order  in  Council  of  May,  1855.  So  successful  were  the 
reformers  in  working  up  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
new  system  that  on  April  24,  1856,  the  House  of  Commons 
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adopted  a  resolution  approving  the  extension  of  the  system. 
In  i860,  the  operation  of  the  system  was  made  the  subject 
of  a  parliamentary  inquiry  through  a  committee  of  distin- 
guished statesmen.  This  committee,  while  holding  that 
the  limited  competition  then  existing  did  not  produce  as 
good  results  as  might  be  obtained  from  open  competition, 
said  in  their  report:  "In  not  advising  open  competition  at 
once,  as  the  only  entrance  to  the  public  service,  they  are 
influenced  by  prudential  reasons.  Thej'  fear  a  recoil  of 
public  opinion,  if  too  great  changes  are  made  hastily.  In 
the  interest  of  open  competition  itself,  they  advise  a  cau- 
tious advance  toward  its  introduction."  Not  until  1870, 
did  the  government  feel  suflSciently  sure  of  public  support 
to  abolish  nomination  and  limited  competition,  and  substi- 
tute open  competition  in  their  place.  In  1874,  another 
investigation  took  place,  this  time  not  under  parliamentary 
orders,  but  by  the  action  of  the  executive.  That  investiga- 
tion showed  that  the  S3'stem  had  been  made  too  rigid  in 
providing  that  the  one  who  stood  highest  in  the  competition 
should  have  the  first  vacancy.  Mr.  Eaton  remarks:  "This 
was  an  inconvenient  restriction  needlessly  imposed,  and 
was  not  involved  in  the  principle  of  competition.  In  some 
cases  it  too  much  curtailed  a  salutary  liberty  of  choice." 
The  process  of  bringing  civil  service  reform  in  England  to 
its  permanent  status  covered  nineteen  years,  but  while 
progress  was  gradual  it  was  sure.  We  are  now  finding  out 
that  "too  swift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow." 

The  beginnings  of  civil  service  reform  in  this  country 
were  as  cautious  as  in  England.  The  author  of  the  Act  of 
1883  and  its  advocates  were  careful  to  give  assurances  that 
the  measure  was  not  intended  to  be  sweeping  in  its  opera- 
tions. Senator  Pendleton,  who  presented  the  bill,  said  that 
"it  only  applied  to  employes  in  the  departments  at  Wash- 
ington, and  large  offices  employing  over  fifty  clerks — not 
over  ten  thousand  employes  all  told."  In  his  report  on  the 
bill,  he   said:   "This  bill  does  not  touch  the  question   of 
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tenure  of  office  or  removals  from  office,  except  that  removals 
shall  not  be  made  for  refusing  to  pay  political  assessments 
or  to  perform  partisan  services.  It  leaves  both  where  it 
finds  them. ' '  These  assurances  turned  out  to  have  been 
misleading.  Since  obtaining  the  grant  of  authority  con- 
ferred by  the  act,  reformers  have  acted  as  if  further  caution 
were  needless  and  as  if  all  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to 
instigate  the  President  to  use  the  executive  authority 
unflinchingly  in  extending  the  scope  of  the  reform.  So 
little  averse  were  they  to  ' '  sweeping,  revolutionary  pro- 
ceedings,"  such  as  the  English  reformers  deprecated,  that 
their  influence  procured  the  executive  order  of  May  6, 
1896,  which  swept  into  the  classified  service  over  thirty 
thousand  positions,  with  such  disregard  of  practical  consid- 
erations, that  it  became  necessary  to  begin  to  make  excep- 
tions almost  immediately,  in  order  to  keep  the  necessary 
machinery  of  government  from  being  thrown  out  of  gear. 
In  England,  the  successive  stages  of  civil  service  reform 
were  carefully  prepared  and  were  connected  with  the  devel- 
opment of  parliamentary  support.  In  this  country,  it  is 
notorious  that  in  the  extension  of  the  reform,  the  sentiment 
of  the  legislative  branch  was  not  conciliated,  but  defied.  In 
his  message  of  December  4,  1893,  the  President  went  so  far 
as  to  tell  Congress:  "The  law  embodying  this  reform  found 
its  way  to  the  statute  book  more  from  fear  of  the  popular 
sentiment  existing  in  its  favor  than  from  any  love  for  the 
reform  on  the  part  of  legislators,  and  it  has  lived  and  grown 
and  flourished  in  spite  of  the  covert  as  well  as  open  hostility 
of  spoilsmen.  .  .  . "  This  admission  that  the  exten- 
sion of  civil  service  reform  has  been  an  imposition  upon  our 
politics  instead  of  being  a  gradual  outgrowth  from  them, 
explains  the  superficial  character  of  its  effect  and  the  dan- 
gerous reactions  it  has  excited. 

From  mischiefs  of  such  origin  as  I  have  indicated, 
American  politics,  like  English  politics,  are  ordinarily  pro- 
tected by  their  dependence  upon  the  activities  of  public 
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sentiment  for  their  supplies  of  force.  But  in  matters  fall- 
ing within  the  compass  of  executive  powers,  it  is  possible 
for  a  president  to  pursue  an  individual  policy  regardless  of 
consequences.  This  involves  a  risk  to  constitutional  govern- 
ment, against  which  the  high  character  and  sincere  patriot- 
ism of  our  presidents  do  not  afford  complete  security,  for 
the  risk  lies  on  the  side  of  mistaken  views  of  duty  adopted 
under  the  influence  of  false  but  plausible  theories  of  civic 
virtue.  A  theor}'  of  this  kind  has  been  framed  and  vigor- 
ousl}-  promulgated  in  connection  with  the  extension  of  civil 
service  reform.  As  originally  conceived,  the  government 
rested  upon  a  basis  of  prerogative,  the  general  care  and 
management  of  it  being  the  duty  of  the  president.  "Our 
President,"  said  Gouverneur  Morris,  when  the  office  was 
being  discussed  in  the  constitutional  convention,  "will  be 
the  British  Minister,"  and  later  on  he  remarked  that  in 
England  "the  Minister"  was  now  "the  real  king."  It  was 
with  this  in  mind  that,  during  the  first  session  of  the 
Senate,  Ellsworth  of  Connecticut,  who  had  been  a  member 
of  the  constitutional  convention,  argued  that  in  the  form  of 
legislation  the  president  should  be  mentioned  as  a  party  to 
the  enactment,  because  of  "the  conspicuous  part  he  would 
act  in  the  field  of  legislation,  as  all  laws  must  pass  in  review 
before  him  and  were  subject  to  his  revision  and  correction. " 
It  is  evident  that  the  Fathers  had  in  mind  the  old-fash- 
ioned English  king,  who  himself  conducted  his  administra- 
tion, before  the  days  of  ministerial  domination  based  upon 
parliamentary  interest.  This  ideal — which  was  never 
fully  attained  in  practice,  although  Jefferson  came  pretty 
close  to  it  in  his  first  administration — was  obscured  by 
the  growth  of  the  system  of  choosing  presidential  electors 
by  popular  election,  and  was  definitely  overthrown  by  the 
election  of  Jackson  and  the  establishment  of  the  party  con- 
vention system.  Concurrently  with  this  process  of  consti- 
tutional development,  an  appropriate  conception  of  the 
presidential  office  took  shape.     According  to  it,  presidential 
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duty  was  subject  to  party  obligation,  so  that  the  power 
and  patronage  of  the  president  were  to  be  regarded  as  a 
party  trust,  to  be  exercised  for  public  ends,  as  seen  and 
approved  by  party  sentiment,  under  his  instruction  and 
advice.  This  is  the  theory  which  until  the  era  of  civil  ser- 
vice reform  governed  the  action  of  our  presidents.  It  pro- 
duced its  ideal  type  of  president  in  Abraham  I^incoln. 
Whatever  may  be  the  defects  and  disadvantages  of  this 
theor}^  it  is  a  necessary  phase  of  political  development,  for 
it  rests  upon  the  incontestible  fact  that  under  existing 
political  conditions  party  mediation  supplies  administrative 
connection  between  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  the  government,  and  furnishes  public  opinion  with  an 
organ  of  control  which  although  imperfect  is  certainly 
better  than  none  at  all. 

This  theory  of  presidential  duty  is  quite  acceptable  to  the 
mass  of  the  people.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only  one  which  they 
entertain.  The  complications  of  our  constitutional  scheme 
are  but  hazily  perceived  by  the  people.  Their  disposition 
is  to  resolve  all  diflSculties  by  the  one  solution  that  if  we 
elect  a  good  president  he  will  see  that  things  go  as  they 
should.  But  this  theory  was  not  acceptable  to  impatient 
reformers  because  it  tended  to  restrict  the  advance  of  civil 
service  reform  by  conditioning  it  upon  the  extent  to  which 
party  sentiment  could  be  impressed  in  its  favor.  This 
restraint  was  avoided — and  at  the  same  time  the  factor  of 
safety  was  eliminated — by  the  doctrine  that  the  highest  duty 
of  a  president  was  to  assert  and  maintain  his  independence 
of  party  connection  when  that  conflicted  with  his  individual 
convictions  of  duty.  This  doctrine  assumed  that  legislative 
concurrence  ought  to  attend  an  administration  conducted 
upon  such  principles,  but  it  was  held  that  if  such  concurrence 
did  not  follow  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  president,  but  of 
our  politics,  and  the  consequences,  however  deplorable,  were 
in  no  respect  chargeable  to  him.  He  had  done  his  duty 
and  was  not  to  be  blamed  if  Congress  did  not  do  its  duty. 
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This  doctrine  finds  no  basis  except  upon  the  theory  that 
upon  Congress  rests  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  character 
of  legislation,  the  responsibility  of  the  president  being  con- 
fined to  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power,  the  faithful  execu- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  the  maintenance  of  good  discipline  in 
the  public  service.  This  theory  is  contradicted  by  all  the 
facts  of  our  constitutional  history.  The  conversion  of  the 
presidency  into  the  headship  of  a  bureaucracy,  with  only  a 
hortative  relation  to  Congress,  has  subverted  the  constitu- 
tional basis  of  the  government,  and  has  given  an  irregular 
operation  to  the  play  of  political  force,  with  the  pernicious 
results  which  the  nation  has  experienced.  In  the  language 
which  Burke  applied  to  a  similar  situation :  '  'This  is  the 
fountain  of  all  those  bitter  waters  of  which,  through  an 
hundred  different  conduits,  we  have  drunk  until  we  are 
ready  to  burst." 

It  is  not  until  w^e  take  into  consideration  the  effect  of  this 
theory  in  modifying  conceptions  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  presidential  oflSce,  that  we  are  able  to  account  for 
the  renunciation  of  presidential  initiative  and  control 
in  details  of  legislation,  that  is  such  a  marked  feature  of 
the  middle  of  the  period  under  review.  Senator  Sher- 
man in  his  Memoirs  attributes  the  passage  of  the  Silver 
Purchase  Act  of  1890  to  the  inaction  of  the  president.  He 
says:  "A  large  majority  of  the  Senate  favored  free  silver; 
and  it  was  feared  that  the  small  majority  against  it  in  the 
other  house  might  yield  and  agree  to  it.  The  silence  of 
the  president  in  the  matter  gave  rise  to  an  apprehension 
that  if  a  free  silver  bill  should  pass  both  houses,  he  would 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  veto  it.  Some  action  had  to  be  taken 
to  prevent  a  return  to  free  silver  coinage,  and  the  measure 
evolved  was  the  best  obtainable."  Such  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  chairman  of  the  finance  committee,  of  the 
policy  of  a  president  elected  by  his  own  party,  on  such  a 
vital  issue,  is  an  event  without  precedent  in  our  constitu- 
tional history,  and  when  such  a    presidential   attitude    is 
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contrasted  with  former  ideals  of  presidential  duty  and 
responsibility,  it  is  apparent  that  a  great  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  functions  of  the  presidency.  Another  striking 
instance  of  this  fact  is  presented  by  the  passage  of  the  Dis- 
ability Pension  Act  of  March  4,  1890.  A  bill  of  that  title 
passed  by  the  Fiftieth  Congress  was  vetoed  by  President 
Cleveland,  and  his  action  was  condemned  by  the  platform 
upon  which  his  successor  was  elected.  But  the  bill  as  it 
finally  became  law  was  a  different  measure.  The  vetoed 
bill  according  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  which 
framed  and  reported  it,  provided  for  "but  one  pension,  and 
that  pension  is  one  of  $12.00  a  month  and  is  given  for  a 
total  inability  to  procure  a  subsistence  by  daily  labor. ' ' 
The  committee  estimated  that  the  number  of  beneficiaries 
could  not  exceed  100,000  nor  the  annual  cost  $12,000,000. 
In  the  bill  as  finally  passed,  widows  and  minors  were 
included  among  its  beneficiaries,  partial  as  vv'ell  as  complete 
disability,  from  any  cause,  to  earn  a  support  by  manual 
labor,  was  prescribed  as  the  condition  upon  which  the  pen- 
sion was  granted,  and  so  a  measure  proposed  as  a  means  of 
keeping  destitute  veterans  out  of  the  almshouse  was  made 
the  means  of  giving  pensions  to  men  earning  large  incomes 
by  other  than  manual  labor.  Instead  of  100,000  benefi- 
ciaries, the  number  on  June  30,  1898,  was  539,638;  and  the 
expenditure  instead  of  being  $12,000,000,  exceeded  $66,- 
000,000  in  1897.  I  do  not  see  how  a  president  inspired  by 
the  sense  of  responsibility  under  which  President  Grant 
acted,  could  have  failed  to  exert  himself  to  confine  the 
measure  to  its  original  proportions,  or,  if  he  could  not  do 
that,  to  interpose  his  veto,  as  President  Grant  did  in  the 
case  of  the  Equalization  of  Bounties  bill. 

The  conclusion  to  which  these  considerations  lead  is  that 
the  period  under  review  is  one  of  public  malady  due  to 
aberrations  from  the  normal  course  of  our  politics.  In  its 
general  character  the  period  is  analogous  to  that  which  took 
place  in  English  politics  when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
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disregard  party  and  found  administration  upon  abstract 
principles  of  right.  The  theory  of  presidential  responsi- 
bility to  which  I  have  referred,  which  prescribes  purity  of 
conduct  as  its  complete  boundary  of  duty,  is  the  Tory  doc- 
trine which  was  advocated  by  Bolingbroke  and  which  was 
subjected  to  destructive  analysis  by  Burke  in  his  "Thoughts 
on  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Discontents.  "  Some  of  Burke's 
remarks  upon  the  consequences  read  as  if  they  had  been 
written  with  an  eye  upon  the  situation  in  this  country. 
What  could  be  more  apposite  than  this? 

"When  the  people  conceive  that  laws  and  tribunals,  and 
even  popular  assemblies,  are  perverted  from  the  ends  of 
their  institution,  they  find  in  those  names  of  degenerated 
establishments  only  new  motives  to  discontent.  ...  A 
sullen  gloom  and  furious  disorder  prevail  by  fits. 
A  species  of  men  to  whom  a  state  of  order  would  become  a 
sentence  of  obscurity  are  nourished  into  a  dangerous  mag- 
nitude by  the  heat  of  intestine  disturbances;  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  by  a  sort  of  sinister  piety,  they  cherish  in 
their  turn,  the  disorders  which  are  the  parents  of  all  their 
consequence.  Superficial  observers  consider  such  persons 
as  the  cause  of  the  public  uneasiness,  when  in  truth  they 
are  nothing  more  than  the  efi"ect  of  it." 

At  such  junctures  the  special  measures  or  the  particular 
candidacies  which  the  people  may  support,  are  merely  inci- 
dental. Criticism  upon  them,  however  true  and  forcible, 
is  beside  the  mark.  What  the  people  really  demand, 
prompted  by  a  political  instinct  which  does  not  deceive 
them,  is  efficient  leadership,  and  they  model  their  opinions 
to  suit  the  emergencies  of  the  situation.  A  people  of  the 
same  stock  with  those  who  seized  the  leadership  of  even  so 
worthless  a  demagogue  as  John  Wilkes,  to  overthrow  the 
same  principles  of  government  as  those  which  have  been 
imposed  upon  American  politics,  are  not  likely  to  trouble 
themselves  much  about  base  metal  in  anj'  instrument  they 
may  find  convenient  for  their  purpose. 
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There  is  no  system  of  physic  for  constitutional  distem- 
pers ;  the  cure  must  come  from  hygienic  processes.  Such 
processes  are  at  work ;  unmistakable  indications  appear  of 
a  return  to  normal  politics.  Party  discipline  is  being 
restored  and  public  control  over  the  agencies  of  government 
is  being  asserted.  Presidential  initiative  is  resuming  its 
proper  place  in  our  political  system,  under  the  compulsion 
of  necessities  which  can  not  be  evaded  or  disclaimed  and 
which  demand  the  full  exercise  of  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  presidential  office  in  the  direction  and  management 
of  the  public  business.  The  new  responsibilities  which 
have  devolved  upon  the  nation,  however  they  may  be 
treated  and  whatever  their  results  may  be,  will  certainly 
augment  this  constraint  of  necessity  which  has  been  the 
cause  of  every  advance  in  constitutional  development, 
beginning  with  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  itself,  and 
such  a  powerful  stimulus  to  effort  can  hardly  fail  to  promote 
the  formation  of  a  settled  type  of  government  and  the  har- 
monious adaptation  of  its  functions  to  the  national  character. 

Henry  Jones  Ford. 

PitUburgh^Pa. 


POLITICAL  AND  MUNICIPAL  LEGISLATION 
IN    1899/ 

During  1899  forty  states  have  held  regular^  and  five 
extra  sessions.  Onl}'  six  states  have  annual  sessions,  and 
most  states  having  biennial  sessions  hold  them  in  odd 
years,  so  that  usuall}'  about  three  times  as  many  acts  are 
passed  in  odd  as  in  even  years.  The  Anmial  Comparative 
Sumviary  and  Index  of  State  Legislatio7i  for  1899,  issued  by 
the  New  York  State  Library,  contains  references  to  5,094 
acts.  These  include  acts  of  a  general  and  permanent  char- 
acter only.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  private,  local  and 
temporary  acts  in  many  states  far  exceed  in  number  the 
general  and  permanent,  we  are  able  to  appreciate  somewhat 
vaguely  the  enormous  output  of  state  legislation.  Increased 
legislation  may  be  a  sign  of  strength  or  weakness.  Fre- 
quent chau^es  m  general  laws  may  arise  from  the  attempt 
to  keep  them  adjusted  to  the  ever  increasing  complexity  of 
society,  from  ability  to  invent  improved  methods  of  regu- 
lation, or  from  capacity  to  adopt  quickly  the  improved 
methods  of  other  states.  On  the  other  hand,  frequent 
changes  in  general  laws  or  a  large  number  of  private  and 
local  laws  may  be  due  to  the  attempt  of  the  legislature  to 
perform  administrative  and  judicial  functions  or  to  its 
incapacity  to  protect  the  public  interest  from  private 
intrigue.  The  great  hindrance  to  well  considered,  pro- 
gressive legislation  is  that  the  time  of  legislators  is  so 
taken  up  with  petty  local  or  special  measures  that  few  of 
them  have  time  to  develop  improved  methods  of  regulation, 
to  consider  important  measures  proposed,  or  even  to  inform 

1  Previous  papers  in  this  series  will  be  found  in  the  Annals  for  May,  1896,  Vol. 
vii,  p.  411  ;  March,  1897,  Vol.  ix,  p.  231 ;  March,  1898,  Vol.  xi,  p.  174,  and  March, 
1899,  Vol.  xiii,  p.  212.  Reference  to  these  will  help  in  understanding  some  of  the 
enactments  here  described. 

2  The  Vermont  session  held  during  the  last  quarter  of  1898  is  also  included  in 
the  present  review. 
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themselves  as  to  what  an  intelligent  public  opinion  is 
demanding  in  the  way  of  reform.  Nevertheless  one  cannot 
review  the  legislation  of  the  past  few  years,  or  even  of  a 
single  year,  without  feeling  that  substantial  progress  is 
being  made. 

Legislature. — An  adaptation  of  the  British  method  of 
dealing  with  private  and  local  bills  would  be  an  important 
step  in  the  direction  of  better  legislation.  The  need  of  some 
check  is  generallj^  recognized.  A  few  states  require  the 
publication  of  the  intention  to  petition  for  certain  classes  of 
special  bills  before  the  opening  of  the  session.  Vermont, 
which  has  required  publication  of  petitions  for  certain 
classes  of  local  bills  for  three  weeks  in  a  newspaper  of  the 
county  to  which  the  bill  applies,  at  least  three  weeks 
previous  to  the  session  of  the  legislature,  has  now  added  to 
the  list  requiring  such  publication  that  most  fruitful  source 
of  special  legislation,  the  amendment  of  city  and  village 
charters.^ 

Seldom  if  ever  has  a  state  court  rendered  a  decision  so 
sweeping  in  its  effects  as  that  of  the  Idaho  supreme  court 
in  1897,  which  by  implication  rendered  void  all  but  a  few 
of  the  laws  passed  at  the  four  previous  sessions  of  the  legis- 
lature.^ The  legislature  of  1899  li^s  therefore  had  the  task 
of  re-enacting  most  of  the  acts  passed  since  Idaho  became  a 
state.  The  court  decided  that  the  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution requiring  three  several  readings,  the  printing  of  bills 
and  an  aye  and  no  vote  are  mandatory,  and  that  the  court 
may  go  back  of  the  enrolled  bill  to  see  if  the  journals  show 
that  these  requirements  have  been  complied  with. 

Wisconsin  has  attempted  the  difficult  task  of  securing 
publicity  in  regard  to  lobbying.  A  public  register  is  to  be 
kept  containing  the  names  of  all  lobbyists,  the  various  bills 
to  oppose  or  promote  which  they  are  employed,  and  the 
names  of  the  individuals  or  corporations  by  whom  they  are 

1  Vermont  Laws,  1898,  ch.  5. 
*  Cohn  V.  Kingsley,  49,  p.  985. 
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employed.  Lobbyists  are  classified  as  legislative  counsel 
before  committees  and  legislative  agents.  Within  thirty 
days  after  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature,  persons  or 
corporations  employing  lobbyists  must  make  a  detailed 
statement  of  expenditures  to  the  secretary  of  state. ^ 

The  resolution  for  submitting  the  question  of  biennial 
sessions  to  the  people  proposed  by  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture of  1898  failed  of  readoption  in  the  legislature  of  1899.'^ 
Only  six  states,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  still  have  annual 
sessions,  but  these  states  stick  to  the  plan  with  great  per- 
sistency. The  advantage  of  the  annual  session  is  that  it 
strengthens  government  at  one  of  its  weakest  points — 
rigidity  or  inadaptability  to  rapidly  changing  conditions. 
The  annual  session  renders  possible  a  closer  adjustment  of 
the  statute  to  the  actual  conditions  which  it  attempts  to 
regulate,  and  a  closer  approximation  to  the  ever  advancing 
standards  of  public  opinion. 

Direct  Legislation. — South  Dakota  has  enacted  the  legis- 
lation necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  constitutional 
amendment  adopted  in  November,  1898,  providing  for  the 
initiative  and  referendum  in  state  and  municipal  legisla- 
tion.* Oregon  has  referred  to  the  legislature  of  1901  an 
amendment  providing  for  the  initiative  and  referendum,  on 
petition  of  8  per  cent  and  5  per  cent  of  the  voters  respec- 
tively.* In  1897  Nebraska  provided  for  the  initiative  and 
referendum  in  all  local  civil  divisions,  on  petition  of  15  per 
cent  of  the  voters,  and  during  the  present  year  Tennessee 
has  provided  for  the  submission  of  all  franchises  to  popular 
vote  in  cities  of  36,000,^  and  Indiana  that  the  referendum 
may  be  demanded  by  40  per  cent  of  the  voters  in  incorpo- 
rated towns  within  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of   any 

1  Wisconsin  Laws,  1899,  ch.  243. 

2  New  York  Laws,  1898,  p.  1549. 

3  South  Dakota  Laws,  1899,  ch-  93  and  94. 
■•Oregon  Laws,  1899,  P-  "129. 

*  Tennessee  Laws,  1899,  ch.  204. 
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ordinance  to  purchase  a  water  or  light  plant,  or  to  grant  any 
franchise.^  The  movement  for  direct  legislation  is  progress- 
ing rapidly,  and  the  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska  experi- 
ments will  be  watched  with  interest. 

Uniform  Legislation. — With  the  ever  expanding  circle  of 
social  and  industrial  relations,  the  need  of  more  uniform 
regulations  is  being  felt.  The  railroad,  the  telegraph  and 
the  telephone  have  created  a  community  of  interest  which 
in  many  things  is  no  longer  bounded  by  state  lines,  but  has 
become  national,  or  even  world  wide.  The  corporation 
problem,  for  example,  cannot  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily 
by  each  state  acting  separately,  but  must  be  solved  by  inter- 
State  agreement  or  national  legislation. 

In  1890  New  York  created  a  uniform  legislation  commis- 
sion, and  at  present  similar  commissions  exist  in  thirty-one 
states  and  territories.  In  1896  the  national  conference 
of  state  commissioners  on  uniform  legislation  recommended 
for  adoption  by  the  various  states  a  general  act  relatiyig  to 
negotiable  instruments.  This  act  was  adopted  by  New 
York,^  Connecticut,^  Florida*  and  Colorado'  in  1897,  by  Vir- 
ginia,® Maryland'  and  Massachusetts^  in  1898,  and  by  North 
Carolina,'  North  Dakota, '"  Oregon,"  Rhode  Island,'- Ten- 
nessee," Utah,'*  Washington'*  and  Wisconsin'®  in  1899.  It 
has  also  been  adopted  during  1899  by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress for  the  District  of  Columbia.     The  1899  conference 

1  Indiana  Laws,  1899,  ch.  131. 

2  New  York  Laws,  1897. 

*  Connecticut  Laws,  1897. 

*  Florida  laws,  1897. 
'Colorado  Laws,  1897. 
6  Virginia  Laws,  189S. 

'  Maryland  Laws,  1898. 

8  Massachusetts  Laws,  1898. 

*  North  Carolina  Laws,  1899,  ch.  733. 
10  North  Dakota  Laws,  1899,  ch.  113. 
"  Oregon  Laws,  1899,  p.  18. 

12  Rhode  Island  Laws,  1899,  ch.  674. 
1*  Tennessee  Laws,  1899.  ch.  94. 
w  Utah  Laws,  1S99,  ch.  83. 

15  Washington  Laws,  1899,  ch.  149. 

16  Wisconsin  Laws,  1899,  ch.  356. 
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considered  drafts  of   proposed  uniform  divorce  laws,  but 
deferred  final  action  until  1900. 

Stiffrage. — The  ingenious  device  adopted  by  Louisiana  in 
1898  to  disfranchise  the  illiterate  negro  vv^ithout  at  the 
same  time  disfranchising  the  illiterate  white,  and  still  keep 
within  the  letter  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  providing  that 
the  right  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  "on  account  of  race, 
color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,"  has  during  the 
present  year  been  submitted  to  popular  vote  in  August, 
1900,  by  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina/  The  details  of 
the  North  Carolina  amendment  dijffer  somewhat  from  the 
Louisiana  law.  The  Louisiana  law  provides  an  alternative 
educational  or  property  and  a  poll  tax  qualification;  the 
North  Carolina  proposal,  the  ability  to  read  and  write  a 
section  of  the  constitution,  and  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax. 
But  the  educational  qualification  does  not  apply  to  any  per- 
son entitled  to  vote  in  any  state  prior  to  January  i,  1867, 
or  to  a  lineal  descendant  of  such  a  person,  provided  he 
registers  before  November  i,  1908;  the  Louisiana  law 
provided  for  registration  previous  to  September  i,  1898. 
Mississippi  adopted  an  educational  qualification  in  1890, 
which  went  into  effect  January  i,  1892,  and  the  South 
Carolina  convention  of  1895  adopted  an  alternative  educa- 
tional or  property  qualification,  which  went  into  effect 
January  i,  1898.  Florida,  Georgia  and  Alabama  are  the 
only  states  remaining  in  the  black  belt  of  the  South  that 
have  not  taken  steps  to  restrict  the  franchise.  The  Ala- 
bama Legislature  of  this  year  provided  for  submitting  to 
popular  vote  the  question  of  holding  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion, with  a  view  to  restricting  the  franchise,  but  serious 
opposition  having  developed  to  the  holding  of  a  convention, 
the  governor  called  an  extra  session,  and  the  act  submit- 
ting the  question  was  repealed.  The  opinion  was  expressed 
that  a  general  revision  of  the  constitution  was  undesirable 
and  that  restriction   of   the  franchise   should    be    secured 

1  North  Carolina  Laws,  iSgg,  ch.  2i8. 
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through  special  amendment.  The  question  of  adopting 
an  amendment  similar  to  that  of  Louisiana  and  North 
Carolina  came  up  in  the  Georgia  Legislature  at  its  session 
held  during  the  last  quarter  of  1899,  but  the  proposition 
met  a  decisive  defeat. 

Oregon  will  vote  on  a  woman  suffrage  amendment  in 
June,  1900.'  Woman  suffrage  now  exists  in  Wyoming, 
Idaho,  Utah  and  Colorado. 

Primaries. — The  movement  for  public  control  of  primary 
elections  has  made  considerable  progress  during  the  present 
year.  California,  whose  primary  law  of  1897  was  declared 
unconstitutional  on  account  of  the  provision  prescribing 
the  qualifications  for  voting,*  has  submitted  to  vote  in  1900 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  obviate  this  diflSculty,'  and 
has  adopted  a  new  primary  law  in  some  respects  more 
advanced  than  the  1897  law.*  It  provides  that  primary 
elections  shall  be  conducted  by  officers  appointed  by  the 
local  election  commissioners,  and  shall  be  held  at  the  same 
time  and  place  for  all  parties  casting  3  per  cent  of  the  vote. 
An  official  ballot,  with  party  columns  and  blank  spaces  to 
be  filled  in  with  names  of  delegates  preferred,  is  to  be  pro- 
vided. The  expenses  of  the  primary  are  a  public  charge. 
Minnesota  has  provided  that  all  nominees  in  counties  of 
200,000  shall  be  chosen  at  an  election  conducted  by  the 
regular  election  officers.^  Any  person  presenting  a  petition 
signed  by  5  per  cent  of  the  voters  may  have  his  name  placed 
on  the  ofl5cial  ballot.  Nebraska  has  adopted  an  act  pro- 
viding that  the  Australian  system  of  balloting  shall  be  used, 
that  primary  officers  shall  be  chosen  by  the  part}'  commit- 
tees, and  that  the  expense  of  the  primary  shall  be  borne  by 
the  party. ^    In  1898  Illinois  passed  a  primary  law  applying 

1  Oregon  Laws,  1899,  PP-  '43  3"<^  H23. 

2  Spier  V.  Baker,  52,  p.  659. 

3  California  Laws,  1899,  joint  resolution,  35. 
<  California  Laws,  1S99,  ch.  32,  46,  48  and  52. 
^Minnesota  Laws,  1889,  ch.  349. 

•  Nebraska  Laws,  1899,  ch.  27. 
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to  counties  of  125,000  and  all  others  voting  to  adopt  it.* 
This  law  has  been  amended  by  a  law  optional  in  counties 
under  125,000.  The  old  law  provided  that  in  each  primary- 
district  each  party  should  choose  from  the  list  of  regular 
election  oflScers  three  judges  and  two  clerks,  members  of 
the  party  choosing  them,  to  conduct  the  primary  election. 
The  new  law  simply  provides  that  the  judges  and  clerks 
shall  be  designated  by  the  party.  Any  legal  voter  may 
have  his  name  placed  on  the  official  ballot  for  nomination 
to  office.  North  Dakota,'  Rhode  Island,^  Tennessee,* Utah ^ 
and  Wisconsin  ^  have  also  passed  more  or  less  general  pri- 
mary laws,  but  none  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Rhode  Island  law,  which  applies  to  Providence  and  Paw- 
tucket  only,  show  much  progress  in  the  direction  of  public 
control. 

Elections. — State  control  of  elections  through  a  state 
board  elected  by  the  legislature,  which  has  during  the  past 
year  caused  much  dissatisfaction  and  bitterness  in  Ken- 
tucky, has  been  adopted  by  North  Carolina.'  This  law 
creates  a  state  board  of  elections  consisting  of  seven  mem- 
bers elected  biennially  by  the  general  assembly.  The  state 
board  appoints  and  has  power  to  remove  county  boards  of 
three  members,  who  in  turn  appoint  and  may  remove  the 
registration  and  election  officers.  The  two  judges  of  elec- 
tion for  each  precinct  must  be  of  different  political  parties. 
The  general  election  day  has  been  changed  from  November 
to  August,  and  the  first  election  under  the  new  law  will  be 
held  on  the  first  Thursda}'-  in  August,  1900,  when  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  restricting  the  franchise  will  also  be 
voted  on. 

1  Illinois  Laws,  1899,  p.  211. 

*  North  Dakota  Laws,  1899,  ch.  38. 

»  Rhode  Island  Laws,  1899,  ch.  662  and  709. 

♦  Tennessee  Laws,  1899,  ch.  407. 
6  Utah  Laws,  1899,  ch.  79. 
•"Wisconsin  Laws,  1899,  ch.  341  and  351. 
I  North  Carolina  Laws,  1899,  ch.  507. 
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Indiana/  Minnesota^  and  Nebraska'  have  authorized  the 
use  of  voting  machines,  and  New  York  *  has  revised  its  laws 
on  the  subject. 

Corrupt  Practices. — The  first  general  corrupt  practices  act 
of  a  modern  character  was  passed  by  New  York  in  1890. 
At  present  laws  of  this  kind  exist  in  sixteen  states.  Dur- 
ing 1899  Nevada^  has  repealed  its  corrupt  practice  act  of 
1895,  and  Nebraska®  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  states 
having  general  laws  of  this  character.  The  act  applies  both 
to  nominations  and  elections  and  to  candidates  and  political 
committees.  The  expenditures  of  the  candidate  may  not 
exceed  $100  for  5,000  voters;  from  this  number  the  limit  of 
expenditure  increases  to  $650  for  50,000  or  more  voters. 

Civil  Service. — The  merit  system  has  made  important 
progress  in  New  York,  the  first  state  to  adopt  it,  and  has 
more  than  recovered  the  setback  given  it  in  1897  by  the 
Black  law,  which  was  planned  to  "take  the  starch  out"  of 
the  system.  The  1897  law  provided  for  both  a  "merit" 
and  a  "fitness"  examination.  The  latter  was  conducted 
by  the  appointing  officer,  and  furnished  the  loophole  for  a 
practical  revival  of  the  spoils  system.  Under  the  new  law 
the  fitness  examination  is  abolished.^ 

The  constitution  provides  that  "appointments  and  pro- 
motions in  the  civil  service  of  the  state  and  in  all  the  civil 
divisions  thereof,  including  cities  and  villages,  shall  be 
made  according  to  merit  and  fitness,  "  but  previous  to  1899 
the  legislature  had  made  provision  for  the  classification  of 
state  and  city  officers  and  employes  only.  The  act  of  1899 
authorizes  the  commission  to  adopt  regulations  for  the 
classification  of  offices  and  employments  in  any  civil  divi- 
sions of  the  state,  and  the  commission  has  already  taken 

1  Indiana  Laws,  1899,  ch.  155. 

*  Minnesota  Laws,  1899.  ch.  315. 
'Nebraska  Laws,  1899,  ch.  28. 

*  New  York  Laws,  1899,  ch.  466. 
6  Nevada  Laws,  1899,  ch.  108. 

0  Nebraska  Laws,  1889,  ch.  29. 
'  New  York  Laws,  1899,  ch.  370. 
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steps  to  bring  a  number  of  the  most  populous  counties  under 
its  regulations. 

County  and  Township  Organization. — Two  new  acts  in 
Indiana  introduce  some  interesting  features  in  county  and 
township  government.  ^  Heretofore  the  general  management 
of  county  affairs  has  been  in  the  hands  of  three  commis- 
sioners elected  from  three  districts,  and  the  entire  control 
of  township  affairs  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  township 
trustee.  The  object  of  the  new  acts  is  to  separate  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  functions.  A  county  council  of 
seven  members,  three  of  whom  are  elected  at  large,  is 
created.  The  members  are  elected  for  four  years.  The 
council  has  control  of  the  finances:  it  fixes  the  appropria- 
tions and  the  tax  levy  and  issues  bonds.  Strangely  enough, 
however,  the  three  commissioners  are  still  retained  as  the 
general  executive  board  of  the  county :  it  would  seem  that 
with  the  creation  of  a  council  of  seven  members,  all  purely 
executive  work  might  best  be  entrusted  to  a  single  indi- 
vidual, A  township  advisory  board  of  three  members  is 
also  created,  to  have  charge  of  the  township  finances  and 
audit  the  accounts  of  the  township  trustee. 

South  Carolina  has  reorganized  its  peculiar  system  of 
county  and  township  government.^  The  1895  law  provided 
for  a  county  supervisor  elected  by  the  people,  and  a  board 
of  three  township  commissioners  in  each  township  appointed 
by  the  governor  on  the  recommendation  of  the  senator  and 
representatives  from  the  county.  The  chairmen  of  the 
township  boards,  together  with  the  county  supervisor, 
formed  the  county  board  of  commissioners.  Under  the  new 
scheme  the  county  board  of  commissioners  consists  of  an 
elected  supervisor  and  two  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
governor  on  the  recommendation  of  the  members  of  the 
legislature  from  the  county.  The  new  board  has  the 
duties  formerly  performed  by  the  county  supervisor  and 

1  Indiana  Laws,  1899,  ch.  105  and  154. 

•  South  Carolina  Laws,  1899,  ch.  i,  2  and  85. 
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board  of  commissioners  and  by  the  township  boards  of  com- 
missioners. 

In  order  to  give  the  more  populous  townships,  devoted  in 
large  measure  to  residential  purposes,  more  extensive 
powers  and  a  more  complex  organization,  without  at  the 
same  time  changing  the  existing  system  in  the  rural  town- 
ships, Pennsylvania  has  divided  its  townships  into  two 
classes:  all  having  a  population  of  300  to  the  square  mile 
are  in  the  first  class,  and  the  remainder  compose  the  second 
class. ^  Townships  of  the  first  class  are  given  power  to  con- 
struct sewers,  pave  streets  and  make  other  local  improve- 
ments, and  provide  police  and  fire  protection.  A  board  of 
five  township  commissioners,  a  treasurer,  assessor  and 
auditor  are  to  be  elected.  New  Jersey  has  adopted  a  gen- 
eral revision  of  its  laws  relating  to  townships/ 

General  Municipal  Legislation. — In  1898  the  Ohio  Legis- 
lature provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  municipal  code 
commission  of  two  persons,  to  revise  the  laws  relating  to 
the  organization  of  cities  and  villages,  and  to  prepare  a  bill 
for  a  plan  of  organization  which  should  be  uniform  through- 
out the  state,  and  in  which  there  should  be  a  separation  of 
legislative  and  executive  functions.^  The  report  of  the 
commission  will  be  submitted  to  the  legislature  of  1900,  and 
its  chief  conclusions  are  stated  by  Edward  Kibler,  one  of 
its  members,  to  be  as  follows:  * 

First,  the  abolition  of  the  classification  of  cities,  and  the 
government  of  municipal  corporations  by  local  councils  and 
not  by  the  state  legislature; 

Second,  the  limiting  of  the  functions  of  city  councils 
strictly  to  legislative  matters;  the  confining  of  administra- 
tive functions  strictly  to  the  executive  department  of  cities, 
with  the  mayor  as  the  responsible  head;  and  the  filling  of 
all  subordinate  offices  and  places  by  a  compulsory  system 

1  Pennsylvania  Laws,  1899,  ch.  86. 
*New  Jersey  Laws,  1899,  ch.  169. 

*  Ohio  Laws,  1898,  p.   302. 

*  Municipal  Affairs,  September,  1899. 
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of  selection  known  as  the  merit  system  of  appointment; 
and, 

Third,  the  nomination  and  election  of  all  municipal  ofl5- 
cers,  including  members  of  the  board  of  education,  upon  a 
non-partisan  ballot. 

A  commission  was  created  in  New  Jersey  to  report  to  the 
legislature  of  1900  a  revision  and  codification  of  the  laws 
relating  to  cities  and  incorporated  towns,  ^  and  a  general  law 
was  passed  for  the  government  of  cities  under  12,000,  which 
provides  that  the  council  may  "make  such  ordinances  not 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  state  or  of  the  United  States  as 
it  may  deem  necessary  for  the  good  government,  order,  pro- 
tection of  persons  and  property,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
the  public  health  and  prosperity  of  said  city  and  its  inhab- 
itants.""  In  North  Dakota,  city  councils  have  been  author- 
ized "to  adopt  such  ordinances,  not  repugnant  to  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  state,  as  the  general  welfare  of 
the  city  may  demand."^  South  Carolina  has  empowered 
cities  and  towns  to  adopt  any  amendment  to  their  charters 
not  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  state, 
on  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  freeholders,  and  a  majority 

vote  of  the  electors.* 

Robert  H.  Whitten. 

New  York  State  Library. 

1  New  Jersey  Laws,  1899,  ch.  205. 

2  New  Jersey  Laws,  1S99,  ch.  52. 

»  North  Dakota  Laws,  1899,  ch.  40. 
< South  Carolina  Laws,  1899,  ch.  42. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

A  survey  of  public  school  administration  in  the  larger 
cities  of  America  reveals  a  surprising  degree  of  uniformity 
in  the  general  principles  of  organization.  This  uniformity 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  influence  of  the  older  systems  of  the 
eastern  states  upon  the  school  legislation  of  the  West,  as 
well  as  to  the  similarity  of  fundamental  conditions  in  certain 
important  respects.  The  early  district  school  system  has  de- 
veloped throughout  the  country  along  similar  lines  though 
it  has  been  modified  by  the  growth  of  a  central  control 
exercised  by  state  ofiicials.  In  recent  years,  however, 
the  feeling  has  arisen  that  the  school  systems  of  our  larger 
cities  should  have  a  more  distinctly  municipal  form  of 
organization  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  rapidly 
growing  population;  a  series  of  experiments  has  therefore 
been  made  looking  toward  a  better  adaptation  of  city  school 
administration  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  times.  It 
is  our  purpose  to  discuss  briefly  some  of  the  more  important 
of  these  changes  and  to  note  the  results  obtained.  The 
conclusions  drawn  are  based  upon  the  discussion  of  six 
important  points,  upon  which  the  simplicity  and  eflaciency 
of  the  newer  systems  depend,  as  follows: 

1.  The  relation  of  the  school  system  to  the  city  govern- 
ment. 

2.  The  number  of  school  boards. 

3.  The  size  of  the  board. 

4.  The  method  of  choosing  the  board. 

5.  The  powers  exercised  by  the  board. 

6.  The  duties  of  supervisors. 

The  relation  of  the  municipal  government  to  the  schools 
has  been  placed  first  because  it  is  the  question  of  modern 
school  organization;  upon  the  answer  given  to  this  ques- 
tion depends  the  solution  of  all  the  minor  questions  which 
follow  it. 
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Two  general  solutions  offer  themselves.  According  to 
the  one  plan  the  school  system  ma3'  form  a  simple  depart- 
ment of  the  city  government,  presided  over  by  ofl&cials  who 
are  appointees  of  the  mayor.  In  the  other  system  the 
school  management  is  taken  out  of  the  sphere  of  city  gov- 
ernment entirely  and  given  to  a  series  of  independent 
authorities  with  a  separate  legal  and  administrative  basis. 
At  present  the  second  plau  is  still  in  operation  in  some  of  our 
large  cities  and  has  proved  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
all  concerned.  The  school  system  has  practically  been  con- 
sidered as  a  separate  organization  not  subject  to  the  admin- 
istrative control  of  the  city  authorities  and  yet  dependent 
upon  the  city  for  financial  support.  Kven  the  control  exer- 
cised by  state  authorities  has  been  comparatively  insig- 
nificant, owing  to  the  fact  that  city  conditions  have 
presented  peculiar  obstacles  to  strict  supervision  by  an  out- 
side authority.  So  far  has  this  separation  been  carried 
that  in  some  of  the  states  it  has  been  held  that  the  state 
legislature  could  not  pass  special  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  schools  in  particular  classes  of  cities  because  of  the 
constitutional  prohibition  against  special  legislation  and 
because  the  school  system  was  not  a  part  of  city  administra- 
tion. The  separation  of  school  management  from  general 
city  administration  has  doubtless  been  due  to  two  reasons, 
first,  the  general  anxiety  to  divorce  the  school  system  from 
politics,  and,  second,  the  desire  for  elective  officials,  arising 
from  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  last  century. 

As  for  the  first  reason,  the  desire  to  keep  politics  out  of 
school  affairs,  the  mere  mention  of  such  a  plan  is  enough 
to  show  its  failure  when  the  actual  conditions  of  our  school 
system  are  known.  The  second  reason  for  such  a  separa- 
tion, /.  e.,  the  democratic  trend  of  our  past  development,  is 
one  of  considerable  force.  It  is  certainly  true  that  all  over 
the  United  States  the  tendency  has  long  been  toward  the 
maintenance  of  separate  school  authorities.  There  has 
been,  especially  in  the  country  districts,  a  natural  desire  to 
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specialize  local  government,  to  give  the  management  of 
roads,  sanitary  affairs,  poor  relief  and  schools  to  separate 
administrative  officials  and,  by  making  these  offices  elective, 
to  secure  a  more  complete  responsibility.  Such  a  system 
has  long  been  in  vogue  in  rural  administration  and  has  been 
attended  with  satisfactory  results. 

Now  this  method  may  well  be  suited  to  the  needs  of  a 
rural  government,  but  it  is  thoroughly  impracticable  in  a 
large  city.  The  conditions  of  city  life  utterly  preclude  the 
existence  of  numerous  independent,  disconnected,  adminis- 
trative bodies.  There  must  be  one  authority  in  which  the 
others  all  find  a  common  source  and  head — there  must  be 
unity.  In  the  early  part  of  the  century,  when  the  desire 
for  frequent  elections  was  at  its  height,  the  purely  theo- 
retical notion  was  that,  by  separating  the  different  munici- 
pal departments  and  electing  separately  the  heads  of  each 
department  and  bureau,  a  more  direct  responsibility  of  those 
oflScers  would  be  secured,  but  in  long  years  of  practical 
experience  this  notion  has  proved  most  erroneous  and 
even  disastrous.  The  voter's  attention  is  already  too  much 
occupied  with  other  things  to  estimate  carefully  the  merits 
of  each  candidate;  the  greater  the  number  of  offices  to  be 
filled,  the  greater  will  be  this  evil.  Why,  therefore,  should 
we  insist  upon  electing  the  machinery  of  a  school  system  in 
addition  to  the  officers  of  city  government?  The  conclusion 
is  obvious  that  from  a  political  standpoint  it  is  highly  inex- 
pedient to  separate  school  administration  from  city  govern- 
ment and  to  demand  that  the  voter  shall  watch  both. 
Again,  leaving  the  political  standpoint  aside  and  judging 
from  the  point  of  view  of  efficient  administration,  the 
minute  subdivision  of  authority  has  been  found  to  prevent 
the  practical,  harmonious  co-operation  of  all  departments 
and,  therefore,  to  lead  to  administrative  discord.  Theo- 
retically it  seems  highly  desirable  that  each  department 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  distinct  and  independent 
and  should  be  responsible  only  to  the  people,  but  if  this 
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independence  is  achieved  at  the  cost  of  general  eflBciency, 
the  practical  sense  of  men  will  demand  a  change.  This  fact 
has  been  clearly  recognized  by  all  the  larger  and  more  pro- 
gressive cities  in  America,  and  in  consequence  of  a  univer- 
sal movement  toward  increased  responsibility  and  greater 
efficiency,  the  old  systems  of  administrative  separation  and 
chaos  have  been  superseded  by  the  consolidation  or  union 
of  administrative  authorities  under  a  common  executive 
head.  This  movement  has  been  followed  by  a  marked 
improvement  in  municipal  government. 

In  the  face  of  such  considerations  can  it  reasonably  be 
said  that  the  department  of  education  is  an  exception  to  all 
the  other  known  facts?  Can  it  be  maintained  that  there  is 
something  so  peculiar  about  ordinary  school  management 
as  to  require  a  form  of  organization  which  has  been 
abolished  in  nearly  all  other  branches  of  city  government? 
This  inquiry  brings  us  to  the  other  arrangement  of  the 
relation  between  municipality  and  school  organization,  viz. , 
that  in  which  the  school  system  is  not  a  separate  institu- 
tion, but  forms  a  part  of  the  city  government.  The  whole 
tendency  of  the  times  is,  as  has  been  said,  toward  a  more 
practical,  definite  fixing  of  responsibility,  and  this  can  only 
be  secured  by  increasing  the  power  of  the  city  executive. 
The  mayor  should  appoint  the  head  of  the  department  of 
education.  This  would  at  once  place  the  school  system  in  its 
proper  position  as  a  part  of  the  municipal  administration. 
The  importance  of  such  a  change  and  its  influence  upon  the 
other  features  of  school  management  will  be  seen  at  once. 
If  the  school  system  is  to  be  a  component  part  of  the  city 
government,  then  it  is  obvious  that  a  school  board  is  not 
absolutely  necessary.  The  present  functions  of  the  board 
could  revert  to  the  chief  of  the  department.  The  board,  if  it 
continued  to  exist,  might  be  given  advisory  powers  only. 
The  chief  of  the  department  or  "city  superintendent" 
would  have  entire  charge  of  school  affairs  in  the  city, 
and  under  him,  as  in  many  cities  at  the  present  time,  a 
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''business  manager"  would  be  entrusted  with  the  erection 
and  care  of  school  buildings,  repairs,  supplies,  and  in  gen- 
eral with  the  purely  business  side  of  the  system. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  this  plan  is  the  impor- 
tance attached  to  professional  oflScials.  In  recent  years,  with 
the  increasing  complexity  of  public  business,  the  field  of 
activity  for  honorary  ofiicials  has  been  considerably 
restricted.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  demand  that  honorary 
ofl&cials  should  neglect  their  own  affairs  in  order  to  transact 
the  public  business,  yet  this  is  necessar}^  in  many  branches 
of  the  public  service  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  a  thor- 
ough, practical  knowledge  of  their  respective  offices.  So 
long  as  the  public  business  to  be  transacted  does  not  call  for 
more  than  ordinary  business  insight,  the  honorary  oflace, 
filled  by  a  competent  business  man,  is  entirely  satisfactory. 
When,  however,  the  public  service  has  reached  a  high 
degree  of  complexity,  requiring  not  only  exceptional  busi- 
ness management,  but  also  considerable  technical  knowl- 
edge, the  services  of  professional  ofl&cials  are  absolutely 
essential.  This  is  the  present  condition  of  our  school  sys- 
tem. Every  effort  will  doubtless  be  made  to  maintain  an 
honorary  board  at  the  head  of  the  school  administration 
nevertheless  the  imperative  need  of  the  system  is  for  a  sin- 
gle head  with  professional  training. 

The  two  general  plans  of  school  government  outlined 
above  vary  widely  from  each  other  in  their  effect  upon  the 
relations  of  the  system  to  the  regular  city  government.  Be- 
tween these  two  extremes  there  are  numerous  modifications, 
e.  g. ,  in  New  York  Cit}^  although  a  board  of  education  still 
exists,  the  mayor  exercises  considerable  control  over  school 
affairs,  in  that  he  appoints  the  local  boards.  The  new  charter 
of  San  Francisco  grants  the  mayor  a  similar  power  over  the 
central  board,  but  there  is  a  marked  improvement  over  other 
systems,  in  that  the  board  consists  of  only  four  members. 
In  both  of  these  instances  and  in  many  other  similar  cases 
the  principle  of  union  between  the  city  government  and  the 
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school  system  is  carried  out.  If  the  force  of  these  consider- 
ations be  admitted,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  existence  of  a 
board  or  council  to  advise  or  assist  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment is  of  relatively  less  importance.  The  great  point  to  be 
gained  is  the  placing  of  the  real  power  in  the  head  of  the 
department  and  his  subordination  to  the  city  executive. 
This  done,  an  advisory  council  with  limited  powers  may 
well  be  placed  at  the  side  of  the  chief. 

After  the  relation  of  the  schools  to  the  city  government, 
the  next  important  question  is  as  to  the  number  of  boards 
necessary  for  the  proper  administration  of  city  schools.  The 
problem  has  in  the  main  been  solved  in  favor  of  a  single 
board.  This  central  board  directs  the  entire  system  of  the 
municipality  and  exerts  powers  which  vary  greatly  in 
extent.^  Of  the  more  important  American  cities  only  three 
at  present  retain  the  old  system  of  local  boards,  viz.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburg  and  New  York.  In  New  York  the  local 
boards  exist  because  of  the  union  of  Manhattan  with  other 
sections  under  the  new  charter.  The  school  boards  of  the 
annexed  sections  or  boroughs,  having  enjoyed  an  inde- 
pendent existence  under  the  old  order  were  allowed  to  exist 
as  subordinate  local  boards  by  the  framers  of  the  new  char- 
ter. There  are  four  of  these  local  boards,  representing 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  a  board  composed  of  twenty -one 
members,  Brooklyn  with  forty-five  members,  Queens  with 
nine  members,  and  Richmond  with  nine  members,  respec- 
tively. In  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  each  ward  forms  a 
school  section  and  elects  a  local  board,  with  the  astounding 
result  that  in  Philadelphia  forty-two  school  boards  are 
necessary  to  do  the  work  which  in  San  Francisco  is  per- 
formed by  a  single  board  of  four  men.  The  absurdity  of 
this  condition  is  evident.  The  existence  of  these  local 
boards  in  a  large  city  means  the  distribution  of  favors, 
of  odd  jobs  and  appointments  among  a  multitude  of 
petty  authorities.     The  excuse  is  that  the  system  affords 

1  See  Powers  of  Board. 
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local  self-government.  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  school 
affairs  in  different  sections  of  a  large  city  are  so  radically- 
different  from  each  other  as  to  necessitate  all  this  cumber- 
some administrative  machinery  ?  The  experience  of  those 
cities  which  have  adopted  the  single  board  answers  this 
question  most  emphatically.  Here  again,  we  are  met  by  a 
conflict  between  theory  and  practice.  Practical  experience 
has  shown  conclusively  that  the  idea  of  minute  subdivision 
of  authority,  when  applied  to  the  government  of  large 
municipalities,  is  radically  wrong,  and  may  be  even  disas- 
trous in  its  consequences. 

The  third  important  question  is  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  members  of  the  board.  The  practice  of  American  cities 
has  varied  widely  in  this  respect.  Out  of  twenty  large 
municipalities  only  seven  have  school  boards  of  twelve  and 
under,  the  others  ranging  from  sixteen  on  up  to  forty.  The 
large  size  of  these  bodies  is  to  be  explained  from  historical 
reasons.  The  board  was  copied  largely  from  the  model  of 
legislative  bodies,  and  as  such  was  composed  of  the  repre- 
sentatives from  different  municipal  sections.  Here  again 
the  idea  of  the  representation  of  localities  is  seen,  but  in 
this  instance  with  some  real  basis,  since  it  is  in  this  central 
board  that  the  appropriations  to  different  local  schools  are 
made.  As  new  sections  were  added  new  members  were 
also  added  to  the  board,  until  the  present  ungainly  and 
cumbersome  body  resulted.  In  considering  the  improve- 
ment of  our  school  administration,  the  size  of  the  board 
must  be  looked  upon  as  a  point  of  great  importance.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  in  the  multitude  of  counselors  there 
is  wisdom.  The  difficult}-  in  applying  this  proverb  to  the 
school  board,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  members 
are  not  counselors,  but  active  executive  agents  with  power 
not  only  to  resolve  but  to  carry  their  resolutions  into  execu- 
tion. Here  lies  the  fundamental  weakness  of  our  present 
systems.  When  the  counselor  leaves  his  legitimate  field 
of  advisor  and  attempts  to  take  positive  action  on  a  wide 
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range  of  complex  and  even  technical  matters,  then  the 
smaller  the  number  so  acting  the  better.  The  celebrated 
maxim  upon  which  the  entire  French  system  of  public 
administration  has  been  erected  is,  that  action  belongs  to 
one  person,  deliberatio?i  to  many.  If  the  school  board  is  to 
exist  it  must  be  cut  down  to  a  convenient  size. 

It  needs  no  evidence  further  than  the  common  knowledge 
of  every  man  to  prove  that  a  large  legislative  body  is  cum- 
bersome. The  experience  of  all  boards  of  government  is 
that  the  larger  the  body,  the  greater  the  difficulty  of  action 
and  the  less  the  amount  of  business  which  may  be  trans- 
acted by  that  body.  The  day  of  government  by  oratory 
has  passed.  A  small  board  of  from  six  to  eight  members 
would  act  more  expeditiously  and  with  much  less  friction 
than  our  present  boards.  Aside  from  these  considerations 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  large  size  of  most  govern- 
mental boards  prevents  the  clear,  definite  fixing  of  respon- 
sibility, and  thereb}^  tends  to  laxity  of  administration.  All 
collective  bodies  are  prone  to  shift  responsibilit}'.  Under 
the  present  system  of  committee  work  and  with  the  crowded 
conditions  of  legislative  activity,  it  is  remarkably  easy  for 
the  real  advocates  or  enemies  of  a  measure  to  conceal  their 
identity.  The  same  holds  true  of  administrative  commis- 
sions and  boards.  The  citizen,  therefore,  experiences  an 
ever-increasing  difficulty  in  examining  the  records  of  his 
representatives,  so  that  political  responsibility  is  now  easily 
shirked  by  the  members  of  all  collective  bodies  in  govern- 
ment. 

Throughout  the  state  and  municipal  systems  there  may  be 
seen  a  gathering  up  of  the  .scattered  threads  of  power; 
instead  of  the  large,  unwieldy  commissions  formerly 
appointed,  the  newer  bodies  are  of  smaller  size,  and,  in 
many  instances,  a  bureau  under  the  direction  of  a  single 
official  rather  than  a  board,  has  been  established.  This 
general  tendency,  which  might  be  called  a  tightening  of  the 
reins  of  power  and  responsibility,  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
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national  government  by  the  permanent  commissions  of 
interstate  commerce  and  of  civil  service,  of  five  and  three 
members  respectively,  the  single  commissioners  of  labor, 
census,  and  the  fish  commissioner;  in  the  state  governments 
by  the  small  commissions  or  single  officials  now  charged 
with  such  affairs  as  education,  highways,  food  inspection, 
health,  factory  inspection,  etc.  ;  finally,  in  the  municipal 
government  the  establishment  of  smaller  boards,  and 
especially  of  bureaus  directed  by  one  official  for  the  admin- 
istration of  sanitary,  school,  and  other  affairs.  From  the.se 
considerations  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  weight  of 
experience  is  against  the  large  board  and  that  the  successful 
operation  of  small  boards  in  various  cities  proves  that  a 
large  number  of  members  is  unnecessary.* 

The  method  of  choosing  the  board  is  at  first  sight  a  matter 
of  no  great  importance,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
question  may  exercise  considerable  influence  over  the  char- 
acter of  the  body.  In  a  majority  of  the  large  American 
cities  the  board  is  elected,  3'et  the  wisdom  of  such  a  course 
ma}^  well  be  doubted.  Popular  election  of  the  board  is  open 
to  the  strong  objection  already  mentioned,  viz.,  it  imposes 
on  the  voters  the  added  burden  and  responsibility  of  exam- 
ining a  long  list  of  candidates  or  of  taking  candidates  on 
faith.  The  method  of  choosing  the  board  now  practiced  in 
Philadelphia,  viz.,  appointment  by  the  judges,  is  not 
acceptable,  if  it  be  true,  as  has  been  contended  above,  that 
the  department  of  education  is  a  part  of  city  government. 
The  board  of  judges  have  been  compelled  to  undertake 
many  administrative  matters  of  an  unwelcome  nature  and 
among  the  most  unwelcome  have  been  the  granting  of  retail 
liquor  licenses  and  the  appointment  of  the  school  board. 
The  judiciary  would  certainly  not  suffer  if  these  obligations 
were  transferred  to  other  authorities.  Following  the  gen- 
eral lines  of  municipal  progress  already  marked  out  by  other 

'  The  school  board  of  San  Francisco  has  four  members,  that  of  Cleveland  seveu, 
and  that  of  St.  Louis  twelve,  etc. 
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municipalities,  the  appointing  power  should  be  vested  in 
such  a  way  as  to  conduce  to  the  unity  of  power  and  respon- 
sibility in  the  city  government.  There  is  only  one  way  in 
which  this  can  be  done,  viz.,  by  conferring  the  power  of 
appointment  upon  the  mayor.' 

The  Powers  of  the  Board. — This  is  the  crucial  point  in 
school  administration.  The  board  as  it  exists  to-day  in 
nearly  all  of  our  large  cities  is  called  upon  to  perform 
executive  and  legislative  acts  of  the  greatest  variety.  It 
must  choose  teachers,  janitors,  architects,  etc.,  it  must 
make  contracts  and  watch  building  operations,  and  in  many 
cases  it  must  even  adopt  text-books.  Now  there  are  some 
things  which  even  a  school  board  cannot  well  do.  In  the 
words  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  St.  Louis:  "The 
school  department  of  a  large  city,  with  its  disbursement  in 
small  arnounts  of  funds  amounting  possibl}'  to  millions  of 
dollars  per  year,  has  about  it  all  the  features  of  a  very  large 
business  concern  which  cannot  be  attended  to  in  detail  in 
the  leisure  hours  of  any  class  of  honorary  officers,  no  matter 
how  intelligent,  honest  and  well  qualified.  The  business 
side  of  a  large  system  of  public  schools,  aside  from  educa- 
tional matters,  involves  a  stupendous  amount  of  work  and, 
if  it  were  to  be  conducted  directly  in  detail  by  the  board  of 
education,  would  constitute  a  drain  on  the  time  of  these 
honorary  ofl&cers,  which  would  not  allow  them  to  conduct 
any  business  of  their  own.  ...  No  board  of  education 
could  directly  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers  nor  of 
the  merits  of  text-books.  In  the  matter  of  building  and 
repairs,  too,  and  the  furnishing  of  supplies,  while  they  are 
of  more  general  character,  there  is  nevertheless  a  profes- 
sional knowledge  of  detail  involved,  which  the  average  citi- 
zen, who  has  not  made  these  departments  a  specialty,  cannot 
be  expected  to  possess."  A  line  of  separation  must  be 
drawn  somewhere  between  those  things  which  may  be  left 

1  This  is  the  practice  in  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  New  York  (as  regards  the  local 
boards),  in  St.  Paul,  etc. 
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to  a  collective  body  or  board  and  those  which  can  best  be 
performed  by  a  single  person.  The  powers  now  possessed 
by  the  board  must  be  carefully  classified  and  those  requiring 
detailed  or  technical  knowledge  must  be  transferred  to 
special  authorities. 

While  it  is  not  the  province  of  this  report  to  work  out  the 
points  of  detail  in  such  a  plan,  a  broad,  general  classifica- 
tion may  nevertheless  be  suggested.  The  board  should 
only  be  entrusted  with  those  duties  and  powers  involving 
deliberation  and  discussion,  c.  g. ,  local  school  legislation, 
the  determination  of  school  policy,  the  general  supervision 
of  school  affairs,  and  perhaps  the  distribution  of  appropria- 
tions. All  other  powers,  especially  those  involving  concen- 
trated individual  effort,  attention  to  minute  details  and 
special  technical  or  business  training,  should  be  left  to 
professional  officers.  Such  a  division  of  labor  would  take 
from  our  boards  of  education  manj'  of  the  powers  which 
they  now  possess.  The  most  important  changes  would  take 
place,  first,  in  what  may  be  termed  the  business  manage- 
ment, and,  second,  the  direction  or  supervision  of  instruction. 
The  initiative  along  these  lines  has  already  been  taken  by 
several  large  cities,  both  West  and  East.  In  Boston,  Cleve- 
land, St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  and  other  large  cities,  the 
powers  of  the  board  have  already  been  changed  in  the  way 
described ;  while  in  Chicago  a  strong  commission  appointed 
to  recommend  improvements  in  the  city  schools  has  reported 
emphatically  in  favor  of  a  similar  change.  With  this  evi- 
dence showing  the  thoroughly  practical  nature  of  the 
suggested  modifications,  it  is  of  importance  to  know  what 
disposition  has  been  made  of  the  powers  surrendered  by  the 
board. 

Business  Management. — One  of  the  greatest  difiiculties 
met  with  under  the  present  system  is  the  management  of 
ordinary  bvisiness  affairs,  contracts,  etc.,  connected  with 
school  administration.  The  practice  of  giving  all  these 
matters  into  the  hands  of  a  large  assembly  like  the  board  is 
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to  say  the  least,  not  business-like.  Under  the  modern 
methods,  as  practiced  in  the  cities  just  mentioned,  these 
affairs  are  entrusted  to  a  special  professional  agent,  with 
the  title  of  ' '  business  manager, "  "  director, ' '  "superintend- 
ent of  buildings,"  etc.  This  official  is  usually  appointed 
by  the  board,  is  subject  to  its  directions  and  acts  as  its 
executive  agent  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  construction, 
repair  and  maintenance  of  school  buildings  and  grounds. 
The  amount  of  discretion  given  to  the  business  manager 
varies  widelj^  in  the  cities  named.  In  Boston  the  school- 
house  agent,  as  he  is  called,  is  subject  to  considerable  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  committee  on  schoolhouses,  while 
in  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  and  in  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
Chicago  Commission,  he  is  given  great  latitude,  his  acts 
being,  of  course,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  at  any 
time.  The  St.  Louis-Cleveland-Chicago  system  is  in  this 
respect  much  superior  to  that  of  Boston,  in  that  the  former 
secures  freer  play  for  the  technical  knowledge  of  the  profes- 
sional official.  If  it  be  considered  necessary  to  have  a 
check  upon  the  action  of  the  manager,  such  a  check  is  given 
in  the  provision  requiring  the  consent  or  approval  of  the 
board  in  important  matters.  The  Chicago  Commission  pro- 
posed that  the  manager  should  have  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing architects,  engineers,  janitors  and  subordinate  officials, 
of  awarding  contracts,  etc.,  subject  to  the  board's  approval. 
This  plan  is  already  in  operation  in  other  cities.  In  justi- 
fication of  this  system  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  long  been 
tried  in  all  the  more  important  business  corporations 
and  has  been  found  highly  successful.  No  stronger  proof 
of  its  adaptability^  to  the  field  of  school  business  can  be 
given. 

In  addition  to  the  business  manager,  or  schoolhouse 
commissioner,  one  city,  St.  Louis,  has  appointed  a  financial 
agent,  called  the  "suppl)'  commissioner,"  whose  duty  it  is 
to  issue  all  supplies  to  the  schools  and  to  keep  an  account 
of  the  same.     The  duties  of  this  officer,  however,  are  of 
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essentially  the  same  character  as  those  of  the  business  man- 
ager, and  the  maintenance  of  a  separate  office  therefore 
seems  unnecessary  and  inadvisable. 

Superintendent  of  Inst7'iiction. — The  office  of  superintend- 
ent is  not  a  new  one,  but  has  long  existed  in  all  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  America.  It  is  possible,  however,  so  to  limit  and 
restrict  the  powers  of  this  official  that  the  utility  of  the  office 
is  almost  destroyed.  The  only  useful  purpose  served  by  the 
maintenance  of  such  an  office  is  the  establishment  of  an  effi- 
cient executive  control  over  the  immediate  work  of  instruc- 
tion; if  this  executive  power  is  to  be  denied  to  the 
superintendent,  or  if  it  is  to  be  so  hampered  by  interference 
as  to  make  its  enforcement  difficult,  then  the  main  object  of 
executive  power  is  defeated,  and  the  office  sinks  to  the 
position  of  a  clerkship.  Under  the  new  system,  how- 
ever, the  duties  of  this  office  have  been  greatly  increased 
and  extended.  The  superintendent  in  the  cities  above 
mentioned  is  entrusted  with  the  entire  direction  of  instruc- 
tion. This  includes  the  appointment  and  removal  of 
teachers,  attendance  officers,  etc.,  the  issuance  of  certifi- 
cates, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board,  and  the  direct 
control  of  teaching.  Here  again,  the  Cleveland-St.  Louis- 
Chicago  system  seems  preferable  to  that  of  Boston,  since 
the  former  gives  to  the  superintendent  the  power  to  deter- 
mine text-books,  courses  of  study,  apparatus,  etc.,  while  in 
Boston  such  matters  are  decided  directly  by  the  board.  In 
practice,  however,  the  actual  difference  is  comparatively 
slight,  since  in  St.  Louis  the  board  has  the  right  of  appro- 
val or  rejection,  and  the  Boston  rules  stipulate  that  the 
superintendent  shall  be  given  a  hearing  before  the  board 
acts. 

It  will  doubtless  be  urged  against  these  changes  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  secure  good  men  as  members  of  the 
board  if  that  body  were  deprived  of  its  most  important 
powers.  Such,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The 
board  still  remains  as  an  advisory  body  with  the  power  of 
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final  decision  in  certain  important  matters,  but  it  is  relieved 
of  all  the  matters  of  technical  routine  which  have  been  the 
chief  stumbling-block  in  the  past. 

Supervisors. — Whether  or  not  the  guiding  power  in  the 
school  system  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  central  official, 
such  as  the  superintendent,  it  is  necessarj^  to  have  some 
regular  supervision  over  the  work  of  the  local  schools  as 
well  as  a  means  of  easy  communication  between  local  and 
central  authorities.  Such  means  of  communication  and 
supervision  are  afforded  in  the  systems  above  described  by 
a  corps  of  trained  supervisors  acting  as  assistants  to  the 
superintendent  and  appointed  by  him.  It  is  the  duty  of 
these  oflScials  to  communicate  instructions  from  superin- 
tendent to  principals  and  teachers,  to  inspect  the  various 
schools  and  report  upon  the  efficiency  of  teachers.  In  some 
instances,  notably  in  Boston,  the  supervisors  acting  together 
as  a  board,  conduct  certain  grades  of  examinations,  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  text-books,  maps,  apparatus,  etc. 
This  general  method  of  supervision  has  shown  itself  to  be 
of  great  practical  value,  especially  in  those  cases  where  the 
superintendent  has  been  made  the  real  head  of  the  school 
system. 

The  conclusions  of  this  paper  may  be  briefl)^  summarized 
as  follows: 

First.  The  school  system  should  be  a  bureau  or  depart- 
ment of  the  city  administration  and  should  be  directed,  as 
such  departments  are,  not  by  forty  large  boards,  but  by  a 
single  official. 

Second.  A  single  board  with  limited  powers  should  assist 
and  advise  the  head  of  the  department. 

Third.  Such  a  board  should  be  as  small  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  and  should,  at  most,  have  not  more  than  six 
members. 

Fourth.  The  head  of  the  department  and  the  board  should 
be  chosen  by  the  mayor. 

Fifth.  There  should  be  a  careful  and  practical  division 
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of  the  powers  now  exercised  by  the  board,  those  requiring 
technical  or  detailed  knowledge  and  training  should  be 
transferred  to  professional  officials,  i.  e. ,  the  superintendent 
of  instruction  and  the  business  manager  or  superintendent 
of  buildings.  Among  such  powers  are  the  appointment  of 
teachers,  determination  of  text-books,  apparatus,  etc. 
(superintendent),  and  the  letting  of  contracts,  appointment 
of  janitors,  etc.  (business  manager).  The  experience  of 
other  cities  is  well-nigh  conclusive  in  this  regard. 

Sixth.  There  should  be  a  corps  of  trained  supervisors  or 
assistants  to  the  superintendent  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
and  reporting  upon  the  immediate  progress  of  instruction. 
This  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  executive  head  of  the 
system  thoroughly  informed  at  all  times. 

Against  the  plan  outlined  above  it  will  be  repeatedly 
urged  that  it  would  concentrate  a  tyrannical  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  mayor,  a  power  which  might  be  abused  with 
disastrous  results.  This  is  true.  It  is  possible  that  a 
highly  concentrated  power  may  be  and  has  been  misused  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  intolerablj^  oppressive.  Precisely 
therein  lies  the  remedy.  With  the  concentration  of  power 
comes  the  only  possibility  of  responsible  government  in 
modern  cities.  A  host  of  petty  despots  may  escape  respon- 
sibility and  may  work  great  evil,  but  when  power  and 
responsibility  are  once  definitely  fixed  in  a  single  head,  all 
uncertainty  ceases  and  a  clear  issue  is  presented  to  the 
voter. 

James  T.  Young. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 


THE  -FINANCIAL   RELATION    OF   THE   DEPART- 
MENT OF   EDUCATION  TO  THE  CITY 
GOVERNMENT. 

The  rapid,  almost  bewildering  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  distribution  of  governmental  powers  during  recent 
years,  have  introduced  an  element  of  instability  into  the  sys- 
tem of  local  finance  which  finds  expression  in  the  numer- 
ous, unceasing  agitations  for  reform.  Our  faith  in  the 
' '  mechanics ' '  of  governmental  structure  is  so  strong  that 
for  every  difl&culty  we  are  ready  to  propose  some  modifica- 
tion in  administrative  organization,  and  when  such  change 
does  not  meet  expectations  we  cast  about  for  a  further  device 
to  meet  the  situation.  The  history  of  school  administration 
in  our  larger  cities  furnishes  one  of  the  most  striking  in- 
stances of  this  tendency,  which  gives  it  an  interest  beyond 
the  immediate  problems  involved. 

In  order  to  seek  the  causes  of  the  present  discontent  with 
the  working  of  our  educational  organization,  we  must  not 
only  apply  the  accepted  standards  of  administrative  effi- 
cienc}''  but  also  examine  whether  the  various  parts  of  the 
sj'stem  have  been  developed  in  harmonj^  with  one  another. 
One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  governmental  organ- 
ization is  the  necessary  harmony  between  administrative  and 
financial  powers.  Unless  such  harmony  is  carefully  main- 
tained, the  smooth  working  of  any  system — no  matter  how 
carefully  devised — is  made  impossible. 

Applying  these  elementary  tests  to  the  educational  sj'S- 
tem  of  Philadelphia,  v/e  find  that  this  first  requisite  of  e£&- 
ciency  has  been  disregarded.  The  desire  to  remove  the  edu- 
cational sj'stem  from  the  uncertainties  of  partj^  politics  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  system  of  appointment  of  the  Board  of 
Education  by  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  It 
is  hardly  within  my  province  to  comment  upon  this  plan 
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except  to  say  that  its  possible  influence  upon  the  appointing 
body  has  been  the  greatest  danger  involved. 

From  the  standpoint  of  educational  organization,  how- 
ever, the  really  serious  defect  has  been  the  failure  to  carry 
out  this  administrative  change  to  its  logical  financial  conse- 
quences. The  identification  in  fact,  if  not  in  law,  of  the 
cit}^  and  school  district  led  us  to  place  the  financial  control 
over  our  educational  system  in  Councils,  We  failed  to  see, 
however,  that  this  division  of  authority  would  result  in  the 
dissipation  of  responsibility  and  would  fail  to  bring  about 
close  co-operation  between  the  two  independent  bodies  en- 
trusted with  the  care  of  the  school  system.  In  any  move- 
ment for  reorganization  we  will  do  well  to  keep  the  lessons 
of  this  experience  in  mind.  If  we  attempt  to  determine 
the  financial  powers  of  the  educational  authorities  before 
deciding  the  question  of  administrative  organization,  we  are 
likely  to  create  as  many  evils  as  we  attempt  to  remedy. 

An  examination  of  the  constitutional  aspects  of  the  question 
makes  it  clear  that  we  cannot  proceed  toward  the  reorgani- 
zation of  our  educational  system  with  a  free  hand.  The 
interpretation  given  to  the  constitutional  provision  regarding 
local  and  special  legislation^  is  such  as  to  introduce  an 
element  of  uncertainty  into  ever}'  effort  for  reform.  The 
hard  aud  fast  rules  which  our  State  Supreme  Court  has 
applied,  the  arbitrary  distinctions  which  it  has  drawn  and 
the  seeming  disregard  of  some  of  the  most  elementary 
needs  of  our  administrative  system  which  has  characterized 
some  of  its  decisions,  have  tied  the  hands  of  the  legislature  to 
a  degree  which  was  certainly  not  contemplated  by  the  consti- 
tutional convention  and  which,  if  continued,  bids  fair  to 
make  our  constitution  a  hindrance  rather  than  an  aid  to 
further  progress.  Unless  the  Supreme  Court  modifies  its 
position,  the  machinery  of  our  state  government  will  "be 
so  bolted  and  riveted  down  by  the  fundamental  law  as  to  be 
unable  to  perform  its  necessary  functions." 

lArt.  Ill,  Sec.  7. 
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The  proposal  of  Dr.  Young  brings  us  to  the  parting  of  the 
waj's  as  regards  the  financial  system  to  be  applied  to  the 
educational  department.  It  would  be  manifestly  unwise  to 
give  to  a  single  head  of  department  or  even  to  a  board 
shorn  of  some  of  its  important  powers,  authority  to  levy 
independent  taxes  for  school  purposes.  If  we  should  decide 
to  make  the  educational  administration  an  integral  part  of 
the  city  government,  the  logic  of  the  situation  requires  that 
the  taxing  power,  as  well  as  the  control  of  the  purse  strings, 
should  remain  in  Councils.  Othenvise,  we  destroy  the 
tmit}^  and  simplicity  of  our  municipal  organization  and 
introduce  an  element  fraught  with  serious  dangers.  The 
most  that  can  be  done  under  such  circumstances  is  to 
give  to  the  educational  department  the  right  to  a  certain 
minimum  of  the  total  tax  lev}',  and  empower  it  to  make 
the  distribution  of  the  appropriation  according  to  its  own 
judgment. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  development  of  our  muni- 
cipal life  as  a  whole,  this  would  undoubtedly  be  the  most 
desirable  plan.  In  those  cities  in  which  the  educational 
system  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  city  government,  we 
find  local  civic  life  weakened  by  the  withdrawal  from  city 
affairs  of  the  large  class  interested  in  public  education. 
One  of  the  great  civic  problems  of  the  present  time  is  to 
concentrate  the  interest  of  the  population  upon  city  affairs, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessar)'  to  place  every  city 
function  in  the  hands  of  a  distinctively  municipal  authority. 

If,  however,  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  maintain  our 
present  system  of  organization  for  some  time  to  come,  it  is 
evident  that  a  redistribution  of  financial  powers  must  be 
made.  The  same  principle  of  harmony  between  adminis- 
trative and  financial  organization,  which,  under  Dr.  Young's 
plan,  favors  the  concentration  of  all  financial  powers  in 
Councils,  dictates  the  granting  of  independent  powers  of 
taxation  to  the  Board  of  Education  under  our  present  sys- 
tem.    Unless  we  take  this  step  it  will  be  impossible  to  give 
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full  effect  to  that  principle  of  administrative  responsibilty 
without  which  no  plan  can  be  successfully  worked. 

The  appointment  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion by  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  tends  to 
foster  a  feeling  of  independence  in  the  educational  authori- 
ties which  finds  its  reflex  in  the  attitude  of  Councils  towards 
the  educational  system.  Given  the  desire  of  the  latter  body  to 
maintain  some  supervision  over  the  departments  to  which  it 
makes  appropriations,  we  cannot  expect  its  close  co-operation 
with  a  board  over  which  it  exercises  no  immediate  control, 
and  which  it  regards  as  an  excrescence  on  the  city  gov- 
ernment. The  fact  that  the  educational  authorities  are 
given  independent  control  over  the  personnel  and  property  of 
the  school  system  tends  to  foster  this  feeling  of  distrust. 
With  administrative  powers  in  one  body  and  financial  pow- 
ers in  another,  responsibility  is  certain  to  be  dissipated.  To 
explain  shortcomings,  the  Board  of  Education  can  always 
point  to  the  lack  of  thoroughgoing  support  in  Councils, 
while  Councils  take  refuge  behind  the  unwillingness  of  the 
taxpayer  to  increase  the  tax-rate. 

On  this  question  of  financial  relation  between  Councils  and 
the  educational  authorities,  the  experience  of  our  larger  cities 
speaks  with  no  uncertain  voice.  A  broad  line  of  distinction 
may  be  drawn  between  those  municipalities  in  which  the 
educational  department  is  dependent  for  its  appropriations 
upon  the  local  representative  assembly  or  other  municipal 
organ,  and  those  in  which  the  school  authorities  have  inde- 
pendent powers  of  taxation.  The  Greater  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia and  Chicago  come  within  the  first  class;  Boston,  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland  and  Minneapolis  within  the 
second.  The  final  test  of  the  desirability  of  either  system  is 
the  readiness  with  which  the  educational  authorities  are  able 
to  develop  a  school  system  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
the  best  educational  standards.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  general 
principle  that  in  those  municipalities  in  which  the  school 
authorities  have  enjoyed  independent  powers  of   taxation, 
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the  adjustment  of  the  educational  system  to  the  growing 
needs  of  the  community  has  been  more  rapid  than  in  the 
cities  in  which  the  schools  have  been  dependent  upon  the 
annual  appropriations  of  Councils. 

The  system  of  local  taxation  which  prevails  in  the  United 
States  is,  in  the  main,  direct  taxation  of  real  property. 
Every  increase  of  expenditure  is  reflected  in  the  tax-rate 
and  is  immediately  felt  by  the  large  class  of  property 
owners.  The  opposition  which  a  rising  rate  is  certain  to 
arouse  has  served  to  intimidate  Councils.  A  low  tax-rate  is 
a  constant  popular  demand,  and  every  candidate  for  Councils 
must  give  assurance  that  the  rate  will  not  be  increased.  A 
councilman  who  wishes  to  remain  in  public  life  cannot  with 
impunity  advocate  a  high  tax-rate,  no  matter  how  pressing 
the  need  for  public  improvements.  In  making  up  the  city's 
budget,  however,  there  are  a  large  number  of  expenditures 
which  are  fixed  either  by  state  law  or  by  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  various  city  departments.  The  result  is 
that  a  certain  minimum  of  taxation  cannot  be  avoided.  The 
educational  department,  if  it  is  keeping  pace  with  the  legiti- 
mate demands  of  communal  growth,  must  largely  increase 
its  expenditure  with  each  year.  The  appropriations  to  this 
service  mean  a  constant  menace  to  the  tax-rate,  and  it  is 
but  natural  that  sweeping  reductions  should  be  made  in  the 
estimates  of  the  educational  authorities.  An  examination  of 
the  finances  of  Philadelphia  furnishes  the  clearest  possible 
proof  that  so  long  as  the  population  resists  every  increase 
of  taxation,  the  city  council  will  not  be  likely  to  give  to  the 
school  authorities  the  financial  support  which  the  develop- 
ment of  the  educational  system  requires. 

For  this  reason  alone  it  would  seem  advisable  to  give  to 
the  educational  department  separate  and  independent  pow- 
ers of  taxation.  The  desirability  of  such  a  change  is  further 
increased  by  the  fact  that  the  population  of  Philadelphia  has 
always  shown  a  relatively  .strong  interest  in  educational 
matters.     It   seems   quite  certain  that  if  the  people  were 
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convinced  that  the  receipts  from  a  specific  tax  were  to  be  used 
for  educational  purposes  and  no  other,  they  would  be  pre- 
pared to  contribute  a  much  larger  sum  for  public  education 
than  councils  are  willing  to  give  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
true  that  these  arguments  apply  with  equal  force  whether 
the  board  is  appointed  by  the  judges  or  whether  the  control 
of  the  system  is  placed  in  a  single  head  of  department 
appointed  by  the  mayor  with  a  board  enjoying  limited  pow- 
ers of  control.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  the  reasons 
in  favor  of  independent  powers  of  taxation  are  outweighed 
by  the  desirability  of  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  municipal 
system. 

In  every  case  in  which  the  school  authorities  enjoy  inde- 
pendent powers  of  taxation,  the  opinions  of  such  authorities 
are  strongly  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  the  system.  On 
the  other  hand,  wherever  the  appropriations  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  local  representative  assembly  we  find  considerable 
agitation  in  favor  of  independent  powers.  The  L^egislature 
of  Massachusetts  has  recentl)'  given  to  the  School  Board 
of  Boston  the  power  to  levy  school  taxes  to  the  limit  of 
$2.90  per  thousand  dollars  of  real  and  personal  property 
valuation.  As  the  limit  of  city  expenditure  is  $9.00  per 
thousand  the  school  board  is  thus  given  control  over  nearly 
one-third  of  the  total  income  from  taxation.  In  1898 
councils  appropriated  a  little  over  one-fourth  of  the  total 
tax-levy  for  school  purposes.  In  the  accompanying  table 
the  taxing  powers  of  the  educational  department,  together 
with  a  summary  of  the  opinions  of  those  closely  connected 
with  the  service  is  given  (see  page  48). 

The  school  boards  of  our  larger  cities  have  been,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  satisfactory  feature  of  our  local  govern- 
ment. They  have  attracted  a  higher  standard  of  capacity 
and  have  been  free  from  the  more  flagrant  forms  of  corrup- 
tion. There  is,  therefore,  no  great  danger  involved  in 
giving  to  these  bodies  increased  powers.  The  desirability 
of  independent  powers  of  taxation  is  reinforced  by  the  fact 
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that  the  paring  down  of  educational  estimates  by  Councils 
has  reached  a  point  which  seriously  impairs  the  growth  of 
the  system.  Thus  in  the  period  from  1892  to  1899  the  fol- 
lowing reductions  were  made  in  the  estimates  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  for  permanent  improvements '  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools: 

Amount  Asked  For 
Year.  Permanent  Impro%-ement  Amount  Appropriated. 

Elementary  Schools. 

1892 $    879,500 $555,681.24 

1893 986,500 613,387.39 

1894 960,000 889,299.49 

1895 1,505,000 708,870.48 

1896 1,584,500 165,258.03 

1897 2,285,500 447,848.60 

1898 2,286,500 591,387.24 

1899 2,091,500 1,035,097.46 

An  examination  of  the  statistics  in  Table  No.  II  will  show 
that  the  discrepancy  between  the  estimates  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  amount  actually  appropriated,  is  far 
greater  in  Philadelphia  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  United 
States.  In  New  York,  where  appropriations  are  made  by 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  the  difference 
between  the  amount  asked  for  by  the  board  and  the  amount 
actually  granted  is  less  than  $30,000.  With  the  exception 
of  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia  expends  less  per  capita  for  school 
purposes  than  any  other  large  city  in  the  United  States,  as  is 
also  shown  by  the  figures  in  Table  No.  II. 

If  independent  powers  of  taxation  be  given  to  the  Board 
of  Education  it  will  be  necessary  to  limit  the  rate  by  statute. 
In  granting  such  powers  it  will  be  well  to  make  a  distinction 
between  the  expenditures  for  ' '  maintenance  ' '  and  those  for 
"  new  construction."  To  give  to  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion powers  commensurate  with  its  responsibilities,  the  maxi- 
mum rate  must  be  placed  sufficiently  high  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  growing  educational  department.  This  would  mean  a 
power  to  levy  about  five  (5)  mills  on  the  dollar,  or  fifty  (50) 

1  Such  improvements  include  new  sites,  buildings  and  additions  to  old  buildings. 
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cents  per  $ioo  valuation  for  maintenauce  and  repairs,  and 
two  (2)  mills  ou  the  dollar,  or  twenty  (20)  cents  per  ^100 
valuation  for  new  sites  and  buildings.  On  the  basis  of  the 
real  property  valuation  of  1899'  this  would  mean  a  maxi- 
mum of  $4,322,580.17  for  maintenance  and  repairs,  and 
$1,729,032.07  for  new  construction.  This  maximum  is  not 
excessive,  even  when  compared  with  the  actual  appropria- 
tions of  the  last  few  years. 

In  order  to  have  the  experience  of  our  larger  cities  before 
us  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  up  each  for  separate  exami- 
nation. 

JVezv   York  City.^ 

Prior  to  the  consolidation  of  New  York,  Brooklyn  and 
surrounding  districts  into  the  Greater  New  York,  the  appro- 
priations for  educational  purposes  in  both  of  these  cities 
were  made  by  separate  Boards  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment. In  the  consolidated  city  the  S3^stem  has  been  con- 
tinued, although  the  appropriations  are  now  made  by  a 
single  consolidated  board,  composed  of  the  Mayor,  Comp- 
troller, Corporation  Counsel,  President  of  the  Department  of 
Taxes  and  Assessments  and  President  of  the  Municipal  As- 
sembly. Of  these,  the  Corporation  Counsel  and  the  President 
of  the  Department  of  Taxes  and  Assessments  are  appointed 
by  the  Mayor,  who  is,  therefore,  able  to  control  the  majority 
of  the  board.  The  amounts  agreed  upon  by  this  body  can 
be  reduced,  but  cannot  be  increased  by  the  municipal  Assem- 
bly. Any  such  reduction  is  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  Major 
and  can  only  be  passed  over  his  veto  by  a  five-sixths  (5-6) 
vote  of  both  branches  of  the  Assembly.  As  a  result  of  this 
system,  the  appropriations  are  practically  in  the  hands  of 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment.  The  figures  in 
the  accompanying  table  .show  that  neither  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  nor  the  Municipal  Assembly  has 
» 1864,516,035. 

*  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  appropriations  prior  to  the  consolidation  of  1898  were 
made  by  an  independent  city  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 
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seriously  cut  down  the  amounts  asked  for  by  the  educational 
department. 


Year. 

Population. 

Amount  Actually 
Appropriated. 

Expendi- 
ture per 
Capita  of 
Population 

Average 
School  At- 
tendance. 

Expendi- 
ture per 
Capita 
School  At- 
tendance. 

1888 

I,500,0CX)' 

$4,173,167.00 

$2.78 

134,248 

I31.08 

1889 

1,500,000^ 

4,079,008.86 

2.71 

132,424 

30.80 

1890 

1,515-301' 

4,224,417.00 

2.78 

136,126 

31-03 

189I 

1,515-301" 

4,224,417.00 

2. 78 

137,849 

30.64 

1892 

1,801,739* 

4,448,355-64 

2.46 

141,508 

31-43 

1893 

1,850,000' 

4,480,448.23 

2.42 

146,070 

30.67 

1894 

1,914, I48» 

4,634,134.27 

2.42 

154,314 

30-03 

1895 

1,991,402' 

4,962,423.14 

2.49 

163,339 

30.38 

1896 

1,906,438' 

5,679,302.59 

2.97 

175,288 

32.34 

1897 

1,957,2841 

5,931,239-89 

3.08 

186,653 

31-77 

189S 

2,155,830 

6,962,145.92 

3-22 

219,012 

31-7S 

Brooklyn. 
In  the  present  borough  of  Brooklyn  the  same  S3'Stem  obtains 
as  in  New  York.  The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment and  the  Municipal  Council  have  reduced  the  estimates 
of  the  Educational  Department  far  more  freely  than  in  the 
borough  of  New  York. 


Expendi- 

Expenditure 

Average 

Amount 

Amount 

ture  Per 

per  Capita  of 

Year. 

Population. 

School  At- 

asked for  by 

Actually  Ap- 

Capita of 

Average 

tendance. 

Department. 

propriated. 

Popula- 
tion. 

School  At- 
tendance. 

1888 

782,221 

69,617 

12,036,119 

11,762,379 

$2.25 

^25-315 

1889 

852.467 

73,862 

2,006,660 

1,536,085 

1.80 

20.796 

1890 

853,945 

75,274 

2,073,979 

1,900,329 

2.22 

25-245 

189 1 

880,780 

77,893 

1,737,420 

1,637,437 

1-85 

21.021 

1892 

978,374 

81,985 

2,220,143 

1,805,343 

1.84 

22.020 

1893 

1,003,781 

87,478 

2,397,492 

1,996,500 

1.98 

22.S22 

1894 

1,080,000 

94,361 

3,359,074 

2,331,924 

2-15 

24.818 

1895 

1,105,000 

103,858 

2,995,208 

2,194,048 

1.89 

21.125 

1896 

1,140,000 

106,449 

2,865,744 

2,564,263 

2.24 

24.126 

1897 

1 ,  180,000 

116,980 

3-637,095 

2,735,000 

2.31 

23-389 

1898 

1,197,100 

120,654 

3,296,829 

2,582,000 

2.15 

21.400 

1  Estimated. 

2  Federal   census   1890.     Population  estimated    by  mayor,    1,800,000,   municipal 
census  1,710,715. 

3  Federal  census  1890,  no  estimate  given. 
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The  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  Greater  New  York 
is  strongly  in  favor  of  giving  to  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment independent  powers  of  taxation. 

Boston. 

Until  within  recent  years  the  school  department  of  Boston 
was  dependent  upon  the  city  council  for  appropriations.  In 
1895  the  school  committee,  a  body  analogous  to  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Philadelphia,  was  authorized  by  law  to 
expend  a  given  amount  each  year  for  new  buildings,  and 
the  city  treasurer  was  directed  to  issue  bonds  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  1898  a  further  step  was  taken,  by  giving  to  the 
school  committee  power  to  levy  taxes  for  school  purposes  on 
the  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $2.90  per  $1,000  valuation.'  The 
extent  of  the  fiscal  power  thus  enjoyed  is  readily  seen  when 
compared  with  the  total  taxing  power  of  the  city.  The 
rate  of  taxation  to  meet  current  expenses  of  government  is 
limited  to  $9.00  per  $1,000  valuation.  The  school  com- 
mittee is  thus  given  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  tax  levy. 


Year. 


1888 
18S9 
1890 
1891 
1892 

1893 
1894 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


Average 

Population. 

School  At- 

tendance. 

424,274 

55,291 

436,208 

56,565 

448,477 

57,133 

457,772 

57,324 

467,260 

58,133 

476,945 

59,076 

486,830 

61,792 

501,083 

62,996 

516,305 

64,899 

528,912 

67,691 

541,504 

71,766 

Amount 
Asked  for 
by  IJduca- 
tional  De- 
partment. 


$1,830,358 
1,901,440 
1,965,500 
2,005,200 
2,048,407 
2,090,320 
2,192,000 
2,218,000 
2,370,000 
2,500,000 


Amount 

Actually 

Appropriated. 

Expendi- 
ture per 

Capita  of 
Popula- 
tion. 

11,764,180 

;^4.i5 

1,871,440 

4.29 

1,919,200 

4.27 

1,500,000^ 

3-27 

2,000,000 

4.2S 

1,994,000 

4.18 

2,030,000 

4.16 

2,130,000 

4-25 

2,173,400 

4.20 

2,315,000 
2,700,589' 

4-37 
4.98 

Expendi- 
ture per 
Capita 
School 
Attend- 
ance. 


I31 
33 
33 
26 

34 
35 
32 

33 
35 

34 
37 


^  Acts  of  1898— chapter  400. 

2  Nine  months. 

3  First  year  of  independent  powers  of  taxation  by  school  committee. 
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6"/.  Louis. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis  enjoys 
independent  power  of  taxation  to  the  extent  of  four  (4)  mills 
on  all  property  subject  to  state  or  city  tax.  The  weight  of 
opinion  of  all  those  interested  in  educational  work  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  continuance  of  the  existing  system. 
The  Board  derives  additional  revenue  from  the  following 
sources: 

First — The  city's  share  of  the  state  school  fund,  based 
upon  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  city. 

Second — Railroad  taxes. 

Third — Merchants'  and  manufacturers'  taxes,  amounting 
to  four  (4)  mills  on  each  dollar  of  stock  on  hand. 

Fourth — Rents  on  leased  property  belonging  to  the  per- 
manent fund  of  the  board. 

The  expenditures  for  the  last  ten  years  are  shown  by  the 
accompanying  table: 


Expendi- 

Expendi- 

Year. 

Population. 

Total 
Expenditure. 

School 
Attendance. 

ture  per 
Capita 
Popula- 
tion. 

ture  per 
Capita 
School  At- 
tendance. 

1887-88  .    .    . 

449,160 

1981,506.55 

57,074 

52.18 

$17-19 

1888-89 

472,692 

1,162,822.39 

57,147 

2.47 

20.34 

1889-90 

496,224 

1,053,193-55 

58,316 

2.12 

18.06 

1890-91 

517,776 

1,230,65448 

59,693 

2-37 

20.61 

1891-92 

542,922 

1,382,691.80 

62,435 

2.54 

22.14 

1892-93 

574,569 

1,497,578.73 

65,169 

2.60 

22.97 

1893-94 

596, 157 

1,440,596-39 

68,839 

2.41 

2092 

1894-95 

603,837 

1,643,998.81 

70,428 

2.72 

2334 

1895-96 

611,268 

1,583,629.02 

73,529 

2.59 

21.53 

1896-97 

638,571 

1,792,655-38 

74,923 

2.65 

23.92 

1897-98 

651,821 

1,424,779.07 

75,922 

2.18 

18.76 

Cincin7iati 

I 

The  State  of  Ohio  is  divided  into  school  districts,  each  of 
which  is  authorized  to  levy  on   the  grand  tax  duplicate  of 

'Cincinnati  is  a  separate  school  district,  embracing,  besides  the  city  proper, 
many  outlying  villages,  the  total  population  being  about  350,000,  based  on  the 
census  of  1890. 
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the  county  for  common  school  purposes.  In  addition,  the 
revised  statutes  of  Ohio  (Section  3951)  provide  that  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  the  advantages  of  free  education  to  all 
the  youth  of  the  state,  there  shall  be  levied  annually  a  tax 
based  upon  the  list  of  taxable  property  of  the  state,  which 
shall  be  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  other  taxes.  The 
proceeds  constitute  the  State  Common  School  Fund  and  is 
distributed  among  the  various  counties  according  to  popula- 
tion.^ The  school  district  tax  of  Cincinnati  has  been  4.1 
mills  per  dollar  of  valuation  since  1897.  The  Legislature 
has,  furthermore,  granted  to  the  Board  of  Education  author- 
ity to  issue  bonds  for  building  purposes. 


Year 

Population. 

Average  School 
Attendance. 

Average  Daily 
Attendance. 

a 

< 

Expenditure 

per  Capita, 

Average  School 

Attendance. 

Expenditure  per 
Capita,  Average 
Daily  attend- 
ance. 

Expenditure 
per  Capita  of 
Population. 

1888 

280,000 

29,158 

28,130 

1802,195.56 

I27.54 

I28.51 

I2.85 

1889 

285,431 

30,366 

28,949 

828,023.17 

26.93 

28.60 

2.90 

1890 

296,9082 

30,207 

28,754 

852,126.86 

21.58 

29.63 

2.87 

1891 

306,000 

30,459 

29,099 

866,420.32 

25.16 

29.77 

2.83 

1892 

316,000 

30,285 

29,015 

867,011.71 

28.62 

29.88 

2.74 

1893 

325,000 

30,742 

29,634 

879,284.01 

28.60 

29.67 

2.70 

1894 

335,000 

31,735 

30,639 

882,064,55 

27.79 

28.78 

2.63 

1895 

350,000 

32,640 

31,560 

870,019.24 

26.65 

27.56 

2.48 

1896 

360,000 

35,174 

34,019 

967,33925 

27.50 

28.43 

2.68 

1897 

372,000 

36,387 

35,237 

966,023.04 

26.53 

27.41 

2.59 

1898 

383,000 

37,024 

35,840 

98 1, 084. 50? 

26.49 

27-37 

2.56 

Cleveland. 

The  tax  levy  for  educational  purposes  in  Cleveland  is 
dependent  upon  a  tax  commission,  three  members  of  which 
are  appointed  by  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  the  other  mem- 
bers are  the  mayor  and  the  city  auditor.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion sends  to  the  tax  commission  an  estimate  of  the  rate 

1  The  rate  within  recent  years  has  been  one  mill  per  dollar  of  valuation. 
'  Census  1890,  other  figures  estimated. 
3  Estimated. 
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required  to  meet  its  needs,  which  is  then  passed  upon  by 
that  body.  As  a  rule  the  reductions  are  ver}-  slight.  Thus 
in  1899  the  commission  reduced  the  board's  estimate  by  one- 
fifth  of  a  mill  per  dollar  of  valuation,  amounting  to  but 
$30,000.  The  total  proceeds  of  this  tax  are  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  as  the  tax  commission  does  not 
specif}'  the  purposes  or  the  items  of  appropriation.  From 
the  opinions  of  those  best  competent  to  judge,  a  change  in 
this  S5'Stem  would  be  extremely  desirable,  as  the  tax  com- 
mission is  not  directly  responsible  either  to  the  people  nor 
to  any  organ  of  government. 


a 

0 
a. 

Average 

School 

Attendance. 

a 
_o 

H  0 
u 
<u 
On 

Amount 

Raised 

by  Taxation. 

u 

3 

0  a 

W 

11-. 

73  a!  n 

w 

V    .    ■ 

b  cs  a 
-5 --.2 

I'  S 

n.1-  0. 
X  K.  ° 

1888 

240,000 

26,355 

6.2 

$591,720.03 

194,653.00 

$686,373-03 

S26.04 

$2.86 

1889 

250,000 

27,462 

6.2 

594,884.63 

95,807.25 

690,691.88 

25-51 

2 

76 

1890 

261,353* 

28,175 

8.1 

806,871.55 

104,385.15 

911,256.70 

32-34 

3 

48 

1891 

261,3531 

28,462 

6.7 

789,481.92 

122,128.90 

911,610.82 

32-03 

3 

48 

1892 

261,353^ 

29.633 

7.2 

770,795.00 

126,916.48 

897,911.48 

30.29 

3 

43 

1893 

300,000 

31.324 

7.2 

849,446.03 

124,449.00 

973.895-03 

31-08 

3 

24 

1894 

330,000 

33.406 

7-2 

906,697.79 

129,885.00 

1,036,582.79 

31.02 

3 

14 

1895 

350,000 

36,540 

7.2 

936,088.42 

131,830.50 

1,067,918.92 

28.95 

3 

05 

1896 

345,000 

38,613 

7-4 

999.357-18 

137,179-50 

1.136,536-68 

29-43 

3 

29 

1897 

370,000 

41,388 

8. 

1,086,602.80 

145.791-50 

1.232,394-30 

29-77 

3-33 

If,  in  this  experience,  we  are  to  find  any  real  guidance  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  most  that  anj'-  change  in  admin- 
istrative or  financial  organization  can  accomplish  is  to  favor 
the  development  of  our  educational  system  in  harmony  with 
the  needs  of  the  communitj',  and  to  accompany  ever>''  change 
in  its  policy  with  that  ready  enforcement  of  responsibility 
which  is  the  first  test  of  administrative  efficiencj^  In  our 
school  system  in  Philadelphia  we  have  been  tr^-ing  to  work 
a  nondescript  combination  of  rural  and  urban  organization, 
in  w^hich  the  traditions  of  an  early  period  have  clashed  wnth 

'  Census  of  1890;  others  estimated. 

'Including  one-fifth  of  a  mill  levied  for  manual  and  domestic  training  school 
purposes. 
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the  requirements  of  modern  educational  standards.  We 
must  now  squarely  take  our  stand  on  one  of  two  positions, 
either  make  the  school  administration  independent  finan- 
cially as  well  as  in  its  administrative  organization,  or  incor- 
porate it  as  an  integral  part  of  the  city  government.  No 
halfway  measure  will  meet  the  difl&culty.  Failure  to  move 
in  either  direction  commits  us  to  irresponsible  rule  and 
hopeless  administrative  entanglements.     The  choice  should 

not  be  difl&cult. 

L.  S.   RowE. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 


REPRESENTATION  IN   STATE  LEGISLATURES. 

Not  least  among  the  advantages  of  the  American  federal 
system  is  its  elasticit^^  It  is  this  which  has  made  possible 
the  nation's  varied  development.  Of  uniformity  our  political 
institutions  show  little  trace;  the  material  was  little  adapted 
to  anything  like  French  symmetry  in  government.  Federalism 
has  allowed  each  community  to  develop  according  to  its  bent. 
Ultimately  there  is  some  approach  to  likeness  of  type,  but 
meantime  institutions  adapt  themselves  to  local  conditions. 

A  still  greater  advantage  has  been  the  freedom  which  feder- 
alism has  made  possible  for  the  trying  of  experiments.  The 
effects  of  changes  which  the  constitution  would  have  pre- 
vented or  which  it  would  have  seemed  perilous  to  attempt 
upon  a  national  scale  have  been  tested  for  the  country  at 
large  by  individual  states.  Thus  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts worked  out  the  main  features  of  our  national  banking 
system;  thus  to-day  the  states  are  planning  their  several 
campaigns  against  the  trusts. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  series  of  papers  to  study  the 
various  forms  which  representation  has  assumed  in  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  states,  to  trace  out  any  lines  of 
tendency  which  may  come  to  light,  and,  finally,  to  seek  to 
discover  what  influence  these  varieties  and  these  tendencies 
may  have  upon  our  national  government  and  upon  our 
national  life  and  character  as  well.  That  these  bearings 
must  be  both  direct  and  important  the  constitution  has  itself 
ordained.  Thus  the  basis  of  representation  in  the  state 
becomes  the  basis  of  national  representation;  or,  in  other 
words,  by  determining  who  are  entitled  to  vote  for  a  member 
of  the  more  numerous  branch  of  the  local  legislature  the 
state  decides  who  within  its  borders  shall  vote  for  members 
of  congress  and  for  presidential  electors.  It  is  no  matter  of 
merely  local  or  academic  interest  that  women  may  vote  in 
Utah,  that  Italian  aliens  may  vote  in  Colorado,  or  that  the 
majority  of  the  negroes  may  not  vote  in  Louisiana.     Again, 
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it  is  by  their  choice  of  United  States  senators  that  state  legis- 
latures are  brought  into  close  contact  with  national  politics. 
A  slight  change  in  the  law  or  custom  of  representation  in  a 
single  state  might  reverse  the  balance  of  parties  and  cause  a 
profound  change  in  national  policies  and  even  in  interna- 
tional relations.  Again  it  rests  with  the  individual  state 
legislature  to  determine  how  presidential  electors  shall  be 
chosen.  Unrestrained  by  the  federal  constitution  and  with 
no  mandate  from  the  voters,  the  Legislature  of  New  York, 
for  example,  next  November  may  itself  choose  thirty-six 
electors  or  decree  that  they  shall  be  chosen  by  districts,  or 
that  they  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor.^  Not  mere 
party  advantage,  therefore,  but  popular  control  over  our 
national  government  as  well  depends  in  no  slight  degree  upon 
the  form  and  spirit  of  representation  within  the  several  states. 

The  proposed  study  involves  in  the  first  place  a  compari- 
son of  constitutions.  It  is  not  hard  to  get  at  the  legal 
framework  of  the  legislature;  but  this  gives  only  the  skele- 
ton. A  political  institution  is  a  thing  of  life;  if  the  work- 
ings of  representation  are  to  be  grasped,  it  must  be  discovered 
what  manner  of  men  make  up  our  legislatures;  from  what 
ranks  they  come;  how  they  have  been  trained;  what  has 
made  them  available  candidates;  what  classes  have  remained 
unrepresented,  and  why? 

Upon  such  questions  as  these  the  state  constitutions  throw 
no  more  light  than  does  our  federal  constitution  upon  the  real 
spirit  and  method  of  a  presidential  election.  Of  course  con- 
clusive knowledge  upon  many  matters  of  this  kind  could  be 
gained  only  from  personal  contact  with  legislators  throughout 
the  country.  Some  interesting  suggestions,  however,  may 
be  obtained  from  a  study  of  the  various  legislative  manuals. 

Such  material  is  of  the  most  heterogeneous  character. 
Some  of  the  states  publish  no  manual,  or  issue  one  only  at 

'Legal  possibilities  are,  of  course,  under  present  conditions  not  political  possi- 
bilities. The  choice  of  electors  is  at  present  regulated  by  Art.  VII,  Sec.  i6i  of  the 
N.  Y.  Election  Law,  but  this  can  be  changed  by  ordinary  legislation. 
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irregular  intervals.  In  others  merely  the  constitution,  rules 
and  other  indispensable  information  are  printed.  Often  the 
printing  of  biographical  sketches  of  the  legislators  is  left  to 
private  parties,  who  issue  either  a  cheap  pamphlet  or  a 
gaudy  illustrated  "souvenir,"  which  the  legislator's  pride 
will  seduce  him  into  bu}- ing  at  an  exorbitant  price.  Even  in 
the  elaborate  manuals  issued  by  state  authority  there  are  the 
widest  differences  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work;  in  most  of 
them  a  most  unfortunate  lack  of  editorial  skill  and  courage 
is  manifest.^  Yet  strong  reasons  may  be  adduced  for  putting 
the  preparation  of  this  material  into  the  hands  of  a  trained 
editor  under  the  authorit}^  of  the  state.  When  the  legisla- 
ture meets  for  but  a  few  weeks  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
and  when  the  notion  of  rotation  in  oflBce  has  made  a  second 
term  highly  improbable,  it  is  of  no  small  moment  that  the 
members  get  into  working  order  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  At  their  first  assembling  the  state  should  provide 
them  with  a  terse  record  of  each  member,  so  that  every  man 
may  have  some  measure  of  his  colleagues.  This  is  not  a 
matter  to  be  left  to  some  enterprising  fellow  in  the  press 
gallery  to  conduct  as  his  private  speculation.  From  him 
the  questions  come  as  an  impertinence,  and  are  neglected  or 
lightly  answered  according  to  the  individual's  whim.  The 
response  to  the  duly  authorized  state  editor,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  be  made  as  one  of  the  duties  of  the  office.  The 
state  editor,  too,  should  be  in  position  to  make  a  dignified 
and  worthy  presentation  of  these  details,  suppressing  the 
trivial  and  irrelevant  and  following  up  the  careless  or  dilatory 
member  until  all  needed  data  are  secured. 

'  Of  course  the  data  are  furnished  by  the  individual  members,  but  when  in  a 
manual  bearing  the  seal  of  the  commonwealth  space  is  taken  to  inform  the  world 
that  "  although  Representative  A.  held  a  county  certificate  for  several  years,  he 
never  taught  school,"  and  that  Representative  B.  "  was  afflicted  with  a  malignant 
cancer  in  the  face  and  nose  and  under  treatment  of  Dr.  C,  of  D.,  survived  one  of 
the  most  painful  but  most  remarkably  successful  surgical  operations,"  the  ques- 
tion may  be  raised,  whom  the  publication  of  such  details  is  to  enlighten  ?  Often 
any  stufiT,  which  the  members  maybe  unsophisticated  or  facetious  enough  to  hand 
in,  is  shaken  together  and  put  forth  as  a  legislative  manual,  with  a  biographical 
section  as  edifying  as  that  of  the  Congressional  Directory. 
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Not  only  should  these  sketches  be  put  upon  a  more  worthy- 
plane  as  a  matter  of  present  interest  and  concern  to  the 
newly  assembled  legislators,  but  also  as  a  matter  of  record. 
Nor,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  this  material  be  of  interest  alone 
to  the  dry-as-dust  historian  of  the  future.  It  is  worth  while 
at  the  present  to  be  able  to  note  how  from  year  to  year  the 
personnel  of  a  given  legislature  is  changing.  Are  we 
coming  to  rely  on  younger  men  ?  Are  we  placing  less  value 
than  heretofore  on  legislative  experience  ?  Are  second 
terms  becoming  rare?  Is  the  balance  among  legislators 
changing  so  that  only  a  few  interests  are  coming  to  have 
effective  representation  ?  Are  classes  or  races,  prominent  in 
the  census  enumeration,  without  spokesmen  in  the  legisla- 
ture ?  Is  it  Quixotic  to  look  for^vard  to  a  time  when  the 
consideration  of  such  questions  as  these  may  come  to  exer- 
cise some  appreciable  influence  upon  the  selection  of  candi- 
dates— when  fitness  for  service,  and  not  simply  for  election, 
shall  have  some  weight  in  determining  "  availability?" 

The  framing  of  constitutions  proceeds  at  a  different  pace 
in  the  several  states.  Within  the  same  group  may  be  found 
the  oldest  and  the  newest — the  unrevised  constitution  of 
Massachusetts,  which  antedates  the  federal  constitution, 
and  that  of  Delaware,  under  which  but  one  legislature 
has  met.  Again,  while  the  whole  country  presents  too 
broad  a  field  for  minute  analysis,  the  piecemeal  revision  of 
constitutions  through  individual  amendments  is  constantly 
going  on,  so  that  a  strictly  logical  grouping  of  the  states  for 
comparative  study  becomes  impossible.  However,  for  prac- 
tical purposes  a  rough  geographical  grouping  will  serve. 
If  formal  provisions  in  the  constitutions  differ,  these  differ- 
ences in  many  instances  are  offset  by  the  growing  custom  of 
the  constitution  which  similar  ethnic,  industrial,  and  social 
conditions  tend  to  evolve.  Thus  the  suffrage  clauses  in 
recent  constitutions  at  the  south  are  merely  giving  formal 
expression  to  what  has  long  been  an  acknowledged  political 
fact. 
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Representation  in  the  Legisi^atures  of  the  North 
Atlantic  States/ 

I. 

Who  are  represe?ited ,  or  rather^  who  viay  vote  in  the  choice 
of  legislators  ? 

It  is  not  surprising  that  in  this  group,  including  nine  of 
the  original  states,  this  question  should  receive  a  conservative 
answer.  The  suffrage  is  confined  to  male  citizens,  at  least 
twenty-one  years  of  age.'^  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
which  have  had  sad  experience  of  naturalization  scandals  on 
the  eve  of  elections,  require  that  citizenship  shall  have  been 
completed  several  weeks  before  the  would-be  voter  may  cast 
a  ballot.  In  somewhat  varying  phrase  there  are  excluded 
from  the  suffrage  paupers  and  persons  under  guardianship. 
Needy  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Civil  War  are  frequently 
exempted  from  this  disqualification.  In  disfranchising  crimi- 
nals recent  constitutions  are  very  explicit  in  regard  to  crimes 
against  the  ballot. 

Formal  property  qualifications  for  the  legislative  suffrage 
are  no  longer  to  be  found.  Rhode  Island  swept  away  the 
last  of  these  a  dozen  years  ago.  Registration  is  required  in 
seven  of  the  states,  and  in  Delaware  the  voter  must  have 
paid  a  registration  fee  of  one  dollar.  Even  the  payment  of  a 
poll  tax  as  a  pre-requisite  to  voting  has  fallen  into  disfavor.^ 
In  New  Hampshire  a  man  who  has  been  excused  at  his  own 
request  from  the  payment  of  a  tax  may  not  vote  unless  he 
first  make  a  tender  of  the  amount  of  the  tax,  a  provision 
which  certainly  does  not  discourage  corruption  at  the  polls. 

Before  a  man  may  vote  at  an  election  a  residence  of  at 

»  in  the  Annals  of  September,  1895,  the  writer  discussed  some  features  of  repre- 
sentation in  New  England  legislatures. 

*In  all  the  states  except  four  (New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  New  York  and 
Delaware),  it  is  specifically  required  that  the  would-be  voter  shall  be  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States. 

3  In  Pennsylvania,  however,  the  voter  must  have  paid  a  state  or  county  tax 
within  two  years.  (Const.,  Art.  8,  Sec.  i.)  In  Massachusetts,  too,  the  abolition 
of  the  poll  tax  qualification  is  in  name  rather  than  in  fact,  for  before  a  man  may 
register  he  must  prove  that  he  has  been  assessed  to  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax. 
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least  a  month  within  the  district  is  required.  A  longer 
period  of  probation  within  the  state  is  insisted  upon  by  all 
the  constitutions.  A  citizen  who  takes  up  his  residence  in 
Maine  may  vote  at  the  end  of  three  months,  whereas  if  he 
should  remove  to  Rhode  Island  he  would  not  be  qualified  to 
vote  for  a  representative  until  he  had  breathed  the  air  of 
Narragansett  Bay  for  two  years. 

Of  the  eight  states  whose  constitutions  already  require  an 
educational  qualification  for  the  suffrage,  four  lie  within  this 
group.  In  the  middle  of  the  century,  when  vexed  with 
nativist  fears,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  set  the  prece- 
dent, by  requiring  that  the  candidate  for  registration  should 
prove  his  ability  to  read  the  English  language  and  to  write 
his  own  name.  During  the  past  decade  Maine  and  Delaware 
have  adopted  similar  requirements,  not  from  any  race  antag- 
onism, but  with  a  view  to  elevating  the  voters'  plane  of 
intelligence.^ 

II. 

What  is  the  basis  of  representation  ? 

"  Vox  populi  maybe  Vox  Dei,'^  says  Sir  Henry  Maine, 
* '  but  very  little  attention  shows  that  there  never  has  been 
any  agreement  as  to  what  Vox  means  or  as  to  what  Populus 
means.  Is  the  voice  of  the  people  the  voice  which  speaks 
through  scrtiti7i  (V  arrondissonent ,  or  through  scrutin  de  liste^ 
by  plebiscite,  or  by  tumultuary  assembly  ? ' ' 

In  these  primitive  American  commonwealths  how  was 
Vox  populi  to  translate  itself  into  Vox  Deif  On  one  point 
our  forefathers  were  agreed:  it  must  be  through  representa- 
tion. Was  not  that  the  very  thing  for  which  they  were 
fighting  ?  Moreover,  that  representation  ' '  ought  so  far  as 
possible  to  he  eqzial," — such  is  the  oft-repeated  dictum  of  the 

iConn.,  Const.  Amend.  XI.,  1855.  Amend.  XXIX.,  1899,  specifically  requires  that 
the  reading  be  in  Engli.sh.  Mass.,  Const.  Amend.  XX.,  1857.  Such  a  provision  in 
the  proposed  Rhode  Island  constitution  is  said  to  have  contributed  largely  to  its 
rejection  by  the  people  in  1899,  the  foreign-born  having  been  persuaded  that  it  was 
directed  against  them. 
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constitutions.  But  in  what  does  this  equality  consist  ?  Does 
it  require  that  the  voice  of  the  minority  shall  be  heard? 
This  was  answered  unhesitatingly  in  the  negative.  Does 
equality  call  for  the  same  number  of  representatives  from 
each  district,  each  town  ?  Or,  regardless  of  the  boundaries 
of  political  units,  does  equality  demand  one  representative 
for  a  certain  quota  of  voters  ?  Or  has  equality  regard  to  the 
representation  of  ideas,  or  of  interests?  On  these  questions 
opinion  was  divided,  and  has  so  remained. 

In  1776  it  had  bj^  no  means  become  an  accepted  axiom  of 
political  science  that  a  representative  legislature  should  be  a 
bi-cameral  body.  Of  the  states  which  made  trial  of  a  single 
chamber,  Georgia  was  the  first  to  renounce  it  in  1789;  Penn- 
sylvania divided  her  legislature  in  the  following  year,  while 
Vermont  retained  the  single  chamber  for  half  a  century. 

It  was  the  organization  of  a  New  England  legislature 
that  suggested  the  compromise  in  the  convention  of  1787 
whereby  the  interests  of  the  large  and  small  states  were  recon- 
ciled by  the  provision  for  a  bi-cameral  congress,  each  house 
resting  on  a  different  basis.  In  like  manner  in  the  legisla- 
tures of  to-day  it  is  the  rule  that  one  chamber — now  the 
house,  now  the  senate — represents  political  units  while 
members  in  the  other  are  apportioned  according  to  popula- 
tion. To  this  rule  Massachusetts  presents  the  striking  ex- 
ception; in  each  house  the  same  basis  of  representation  has 
been  chosen,  and  carried  out  with  the  least  practicable  inter- 
ference from  town  or  county  lines.  It  is  not  towns  nor 
counties,  not  "inhabitants"  nor  population,  but  legal  voters 
that  here  constitute  the  basis  of  legislative  representation. 
After  each  state  census  the  commonwealth  is  divided  into 
senatorial  and  representative  districts,  each  of  which  is  to 
contain  as  nearly  as  possible  the  proper  quota  of  legal 
voters.^  Towns  or  wards  of  cities  may  not  be  divided,  but 
may  be   combined,  in   making   up   a   district,    which  must 

I  Average  ratio  for  the  state,  established  by  Chapter  509,  Acts  of  1896,  for  senato- 
rial districts,  14,020;  for  house  districts,  2,336. 
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always  consist  of  compact  and  contiguous  territory.  The 
representation  which  a  county  receives  depends  entirely 
upon  its  voting  strength;  there  is  no  maximum  or  minimum 
fixed  by  law.  Thus  Suffolk  county  elects  nine  senators, 
while  Barnstable,  Dukes  and  Nantucket  counties  together 
constitute  the  "  Cape  District,"  and  send  but  one  senator  to 
Boston.  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  well  as  Massachusetts,  provide  for  periodic  re- 
apportionments of  a  fixed  number  of  senators  among  coun- 
ties or  districts  conforming  to  county  lines.  Vermont 
insists  that  each  county  must  have  at  least  one  senator.  The 
New  Hampshire  constitution,  while  declaring  that  the  sen- 
atorial districts  shall  be  as  nearly  equal  as  possible,  directs 
the  apportioners  to  ' '  govern  themselves  in  the  proportion  of 
the  direct  taxes  paid  by  the  said  districts. ' '  The  New  York 
constitution  of  1804  defines  the  bounds  of  senatorial  dis- 
tricts, but  provides  for  the  decennial  readjustment  of  dis- 
trict lines  after  each  state  census,  so  that  each  may  contain 
' '  as  nearl)^  as  may  be  an  equal  number  of  inhabitants, 
excluding  aliens,  and  be  in  as  compact  form  as  practicable. ' ' 
Delaware's  new  constitution  goes  further;  not  only  does  it 
lay  down  wath  the  greatest  particularity  the  bounds  of  both 
senatorial  and  representative  districts,  but  with  one  trifling 
exception  it  makes  these  district  lines  unalterable,  except  by 
formal  constitutional  amendment.  Connecticut  admits  the 
principle  of  proportionality  to  population,  but  with  so  large 
a  minimum  guaranteed  to  each  county  as  to  make  it  prac- 
tically inoperative.  Since  each  of  the  eight  counties  must  have 
at  least  two  out  of  the  twenty-four  senators,  it  results  that 
New  Haven  count}^  with  nine  times  the  population  of  Tol- 
land, can  elect  but  twice  as  many  members  to  the  upper  house. 
Three  of  the  states  under  consideration  have  followed  the 
analogy  of  the  federal  senate  in  according  equal  power  to 
each  political  unit.  In  New  Jersej'  it  is  the  county  which 
serves  as  the  basis,  each  being  entitled  to  one  senator.  As  a 
result  Essex  (256,098)  and  Hudson  (275,126)  are  balanced 
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by  Cape  May  (11,268)  and  Ocean  (15,974).  But  in  senato- 
rial representation  it  is  Rhode  Island  that  does  the  greatest 
violence  to  the  spirit  of  equality,  while  clinging  to  its  letter. 
Each  town,  whatever  its  size,  elects  one  senator.  As  a 
result  in  the  Rhode  Island  senate  West  Greenwich,  with  a 
population  of  less  than  800,  stands  the  proud  peer  of  Provi- 
dence, with  a  population  of  about  160,000. 

The  idea  finds  wider  acceptance  that  in  the  lower  houses 
each  local  unit  should  have  at  least  one  representative.  Even 
in  Massachusetts,  where  representation  is  periodicall}^  re- 
apportioned among  districts  according  to  voting  population, 
custom  with  the  force  of  law  decrees  that  there  shall  be  rota- 
tion within  the  district  so  that  each  town  shall  have  its  turn 
in  sending  one  of  its  residents  to  the  legislature  every  few 
years.  Three  of  the  New  England  states  make  the  town 
the  unit,  adopting  devices  which  secure  a  considerable  degree 
of  proportionality  to  population.^  Much  the  same  system 
is  to  be  found  in  five  of  the  other  states,  the  county  here 
replacing  the  town  as  the  unit.^  A  single  member  is  as- 
signed to  each  small  unit,  and  additional  members  are  ac- 
corded at  a  rate  somewhat  slower  than  the  increase  of 
population.  Of  all  the  states  in  the  Union  New  Hampshire 
is  most  generous  is  dispensing  seats  in  the  legislature.  One 
member  is  elected  from  each  town  or  ward  of  a  city  having 
600  inhabitants;  a  town  of  1,800  elects  two,  while  for  addi- 
tional members  the  mean  increasing  number  is  1,200.  lyib- 
erality  to  the  small  community  goes  yet  further:  a  town  or 
ward  having  less  than  600  inhabitants  is  authorized  "  to 
send  to  the  general  court  a  representative  such  proportionate 
part  of  the  time  as  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  shall  bear 
to  600."  Under  this  provision  in  the  last  legislature  there 
appeared  as  a  full-fledged  representative  from  the  town  of 
Windsor  an  ' '  Independent, ' '  elected  by  the  unanimous  vote 

'  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island. 

3  New  York,  Pennsylvania,   New  Jersey,    Maryland  and  Delaware;  in   the  last 
.State  the  "  hundred  "  is  in  most  instances  the  unit. 
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of  his  constituents, /c-z^r  "Independents,"  while  in  Hart's 
I^ocation  a  contest  between  two  RepubHcans  was  won  by  a 
vote  of  seven  to  two,  one  of  the  candidates  having  served 
as  moderator  of  the  meeting  and  the  other  as  one  of  the 
three  "  supervisors  of  the  check  list."^  This  system  gives 
to  New  Hampshire,  with  a  population  smaller  by  a  fourth 
than  that  of  Boston,  a  house  of  representatives  larger  by 
over  a  hundred  than  that  of  any  other  state,  larger  by  four 
than  the  lower  house  of  congress. 

Vermont  alone  of  the  states  of  this  group  insists  upon 
absolute  equality  of  representation  in  the  house  for  every 
local  unit.  To  each  of  her  246  towns  is  given  the  choice  of 
one  member.  In  matters  of  constitutional  law  Connecticut 
delights  in  the  antique.  Retaining  her  old  charter  for  forty 
years  after  the  separation  from  England,  it  was  not  until 
1818  that  she  framed  a  constitution  for  herself.  So  far  as 
representation  was  concerned  its  theory  was,  ' '  the  thing 
that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be:"  the  number  of 
representatives  from  each  town  was  forever  to  remain  the 
same  as  at  that  date.  The  meagre  records  of  the  eighteenth 
centur}^  seem  to  indicate  that  in  general  each  town,  when  it 
entered  the  Connecticut  federation  or  was  set  off  as  a  new 
corporation,  received  the  full  privilege  of  choosing  two  rep- 
resentatives by  the  terms  of  the  charter.  In  the  slight 
modifications  which  the  charter  underwent  in  1776  no  essen- 
tial change  was  made  in  this  part  of  the  representative 
system.  In  the  dozen  years  preceding  1790,  however,  a 
number  of  towns  were  admitted  with  the  right  of  sending 
but  one  member,  a  limitation  due  apparently  to  the  small- 
n-^ss  of  the  representatives'  meeting-place  or  to  a  desire  to 
economize  in  the  expense  of  law-making  rather  than  to  any 
intention  to  establish  a  precedent.^  The  result  was  that, 
when  the  existing  basis  of  representation  was  petrified  by 

1  At  Windsor  the  moderator  served  also  as  one  of  the  three  "  supervisors  of  the 
check  list." 
*  "Tovrn  Rule  in  Connecticut,"  Clarence  Deming,  Pol.  Sci.  Quar.,  September,  1889 
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the  Constitution  of  1818,  although  the  majoritj'  of  towns 
were  sending  two  members,  a  considerable  number,  many 
of  which  have  since  become  thriving  communities,  were 
allowed  but  one.  This  constitution  provided  that  any  new 
town  that  might  be  incorporated  should  receive  but  one, 
while  the  towns  from  which  it  was  made  were  not  to  have 
their  representation  diminished  without  their  own  consent. 
An  amendment  added  twenty-five  years  ago  allows  two  mem- 
bers to  any  town  of  5,000  and  over,  even  if  it  does  not  date 
from  the  most  ancient  times;  but  it  again  guarantees  to  all 
other  towns  the  representation  which  they  then  had.  Two 
years  later  it  was  provided  that  thereafter  a  new  town 
should  be  deemed  to  be  merely  an  election  district  of  the 
town  from  which  the  greater  part  of  its  territory  is  taken, 
until  each  should  contain  at  least  2,500  inhabitants. 

III. 
//o2v  are  the  Legislatu7'es  elected  f 

That  the  personnel  of  legislatures  and  the  character  of 
legislation  are  conditioned  to  a  considerable  degree  by  the 
frequency  of  elections  and  of  sessions,  by  the  length  of  ses- 
sions, by  the  methods  of  election  and  of  renewal,  and  by  the 
amount  of  compensation,  is  beyond  dispute.  But  the  interplay 
of  diverse  influences  is  here  so  intricate  that  the  teaching  of 
experience  has  not  as  yet  brought  the  states  to  any  substan- 
tial agreement  as  to  what  is  desirable  in  these  matters. 

Of  all  the  states  in  the  Union  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island  alone  still  retain  annual  elections  of  both  houses  of 
the  legislatures.  To  them  General  Thompson's  appeal: 
' '  O  my  country !  never  give  up  your  annual  elections;  young 
men,  never  give  up  your  jewel !"  seems  not  yet  to  have  lost 
its  force.  ^  To  possible  gains  from  biennial  elections  in  the 
way  of  economy  of  expense  and  of  energy,  and  to  greater 
experience  on  the  part  of  their  legislators  they  prefer  the 

I  In  the  Massachusetts  convention  for  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  1788. 
Elliot' s. Debates,  vol.  ii,  p.  16. 
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degree  of  responsibility  and  control  which  is  secured  by  the 
voters'  yearly  choice  of  their  law-makers.'  In  all  the  other 
New  England  states  both  elections  and  sessions  are  biennial. 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  retain  annual  sessions.  All 
the  states  in  the  group  under  discussion  outside  of  New 
England  elect  the  senate  for  a  longer  term  than  that  of  the 
lower  house  and,  with  the  exception  of  New  York,  the 
renewal  of  the  senate  is  gradual.^ 

In  only  two  of  these  states  is  the  session  limited.  Mary- 
land allows  her  legislature  to  continue  its  deliberations  as 
"long  as  in  its  judgment  the  public  interest  may  require, 
for  a  period  not  longer  than  ninety  days. ' '  Delaware  fixes 
no  absolute  term,  but  discourages  dilatory  action  by  cutting 
ofi"  all  compensation  at  the  end  of  sixty  daj-s. 

Since  constitutional  provisions  or  custom  with  the  force 
of  law  requires  that  the  legislators  be  residents  of  their  con- 
stituencies, it  becomes  important  to  inquire  how  great  is  the 
range  of  choice  thus  prescribed.  There  is  a  strong  tendency 
toward  narrowing  the  constituency;  if  the  district  be  small, 
the  representative,  it  is  thought,  will  know  the  needs  of  his 
district  thoroughly.  "What  will  the  neighbors  say?"  is  a 
query  which  will  hold  him  in  constant  restraint.  But  the 
inevitable  corollary,  of  course,  is,  that  the  range  of  choice  is 
narrowed  in  like  proportion.  In  fourteen  of  the  legislative 
bodies  under  discussion,  including  even'  senate  except  that 
of  Vermont,  the  legislators  come  from  districts  which  elect 
but  a  single  member.  Even  where  some  variation  is  possible, 
the  tendency  to  minute  sub-division  is  marked,  and  low  lim- 
its are  set  on  the  number  to  be  chosen  from  a  single  district.^ 

1  In  both  of  these  states  agitation  for  biennial  elections  has  become  strong 
enough  to  secure  the  submission  to  the  people  of  constitutional  amendments  pro- 
viding for  their  introduction.  In  both  states  the  proposition  was  defeated;  in 
Massachusetts  in  1896;  in  Rhode  Island  in  1899. 

2  In  New  Jersey  one-third  of  the  senators  are  elected  each  year;  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland  and  Delaware,  one-half. 

2  Thus,  in  Massachusetts  the  240  members  are  elected  from  164  districts,  94  of 
which  choose  but  one;  64  choose  two,  while  onlj-  six  elect  three,  the  maximum 
allowed  bylaw.  In  Pennsylvania  the  200  members  come  from  117  districts,  of 
which  nearly  half  choose  but  one,  while  none  may  choose  more  than  four.     Phila- 
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While  in  most  instances  the  division  of  large  popula- 
tions is  insisted  upon,  the  constitution  of  Rhode  Island 
expressly  prohibits  the  division  of  any  town  or  city  for  the 
election  of  representatives,  with  the  result  that  Providence 
elects  twelve  the  legal  maximum,  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
house. 

In  states  where  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  single-member 
districts  is  so  strong,  it  goes  without  saying  that  neither  by 
law  nor  by  custom  is  any  attempt  made  to  secure  propor- 
tional representation.  Elections  are  by  blanket  ballot,  and 
"solid  "  party  delegations  even  in  the  largest  districts,  are 
the  almost  unvarying  outcome.  Providence  sends  twelve 
Republicans  to  the  legislature;  in  New  Jersey,  Essex  county 
elects  eleven  Republicans,  while  Hudson  county  elects 
eleven  Democrats.  In  the  rare  instances  where  a  mixed 
delegation  results,  the  parties  are  so  evenly  balanced  that 
personal  popularity  usually  turns  the  scale.' 

In  America  the  expediency  of  paying  for  legislative  ser- 
vice is  regarded  as  a  purely  academic  question.  "'The 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  ;'  why  should  this  not  apply 
to  the  employes  of  the  state  ?"  is  the  usual  reply.  But 
with  the  universal  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  a  paid  legis- 
lature unanimity  ends.  The  amount  of  the  compensation 
certainly  figures  as  one  of  the  considerations  which  may 
induce  or  repel  possible  candidates  for  legislative  service. 
How  to  gauge  it  becomes  therefore  a  difficult  problem.     Of 

delphia  is  split  up  into  28  districts  for  the  choice  of  37  members.  The  other  excep- 
tions to  the  one-member  rule  are  as  follows:  New  Hampshire— House,  town  or 
ward  represeutation,  varying  from  i  to  6,  according  to  the  representative  quota. 
Vermont— Senate,  three  counties  elect  i;  seven,  2;  three,  3;  one,  4.  Connecticut — 
House,  towns  elect  two  or  one  according  to  antiquity.  Rhode  Island — House, 
towns  elect  from  one  to  twelve  according  to  population  New  Jersey — House, 
seven  counties  elect  i;  six,  2;  five,  3;  one,  4,  two,  11.  Maryland — House,  seven 
counties  elect  2;  nine  elect  3;  four,  4;  two,  5;  while  one  county,  and'three  districts 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore  elect  6  each. 

1  In  New  Jersey  every  county's  delegation  was  "solid;"  in  Pennsylvania  out  of 
sixty-two  districts  .sending  two  or  more  representatives  only  two  delegations  were 
mixed;  in  Massachusetts  two  of  the  six  three-member  districts  elected  one  mem- 
ber of  the  minority  party,  while  out  of  the  sixty-four  two-member  districts  twelve 
elected  mixed  delegations, — a  surprisingly  large  proportion. 
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the  states  in  question  seven  fix  the  compensation  in  the  con- 
stitution itself,  while  four  leave  it  to  be  determined  by  ordi- 
nary legislation.  Seven,  again,  grant  a  salary  for  the  term 
or  year,  while  the  other  four  pay  day  wages;  naturally  in- 
cluded in  this  latter  number  are  the  two  that  limit  their  leg- 
islative sessions.  In  all  these  states,  except  New  Jersey,  the 
state  pays  the  members*  traveling  expenses,  usually  in  the 
form  of  a  mileage  reckoned  at  twenty  or  twenty-five  cents 
for  the  distance  traveled  over  the  most  usual  route  from  the 
legislator's  home  to  the  capital  and  back  again,  once  during 
each  session.  Massachusetts  is  here  the  most  extravagant 
in  allowing  two  dollars  for  every  mile  of  ordinary  traveling 
distance;  this  however  covers  only  the  journey  to  the  capi- 
tal, and  not  the  return. 

In  some  states  there  are  other  perquisites  of  considerable 
amount.  Delaware  fixes  a  limit  of  twentj^-five  dollars  upon 
each  member's  allowance  of  stationery  and  supplies.  Penn- 
sylvania expects  more  from  her  legislators  in  the  way  of 
correspondence  and  research,  for  she  doubles  this  allowance, 
and  throws  in  an  additional  hundred  dollars  for  postage. 
Such  items  may  easily  cover  petty  pickings,  which  in  the 
aggregate  cost  the  state  a  goodly  sum.^  It  may  prove  that 
New  Jersey  has  set  a  salutary  example  in  ordaining  that, 
aside  from  a  fair  and  definite  compensation,  the  mem- 
bers of  her  legislature  shall  receive  * '  no  other  allowance 
or  emolument,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  anj^  purpose  what- 
ever. ' ' 

A  considerable  difference  in  the  scale  of  payment  in  the 
several  states  is  to  be  expected.  The  expense  of  living 
varies  at  the  different  capitals,  and  legislative  service  inter- 
feres far  more  seriously  w- ith  the  member' s  business  in  some 
states  than  in  others.  Of  all  the  states  in  the  Union  those 
under  discussion  include  both  the  most  lavish  and  the  most 


1  For  example,  in  1855  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  called  upon 
the  clerks  to  furnish  them  with  penknives  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred  and 
over,  for  which  the  commonwealth  paid  from  $1.50  to  J3.00  apiece. 
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niggardl)'  in  the  payment  of  legislators.  ^  New  York  may 
be  unwisely  extravagant  in  paying  a  salary  which  makes 
the  ofl&ce  a  tempting  plum  to  many  a  needy  farmer  or  starve- 
ling lawyer.  On  the  other  hand  Rhode  Island's  skimpy 
dollar  a  day  seems  in  strange  accord  with  the  dignity  of  a 
state;  if  law-makers  are  to  be  remunerated  at  all,  they 
should  be  given  pay  higher  than  that  of  the  lowest  grade  of 
unskilled  labor.  However,  at  Providence  the  legislature  is 
usually  in  session  during  only  four  days  of  the  week,  and 
the  members  are  allowed  ' '  eight  cents  per  mile  for  traveling 
expenses  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  general  assem- 
bly." In  a  state  95  per  cent  of  whose  population  live 
within  twenty-five  miles  of  the  capital,  and  whose  ex- 
tremest  verge  is  not  more  than  fifty  miles  distant,  the  dollar 
wage,  supplemented  by  the  mileage,  is  not  so  preposterous 
as  it  would  be  elsewhere;  yet,  waiving  any  question  of  ille- 
gitimate gains,  it  may  certainly  be  taken  for  granted  that  in 
Rhode  Island  men  do  not  seek  election  to  the  legislature  for 
the  privilege  of  feeding  at  the  public  crib. 

IV. 

W/io  are  the  Representatives  ? 

For  a  partial  reply  to  this  question  the  most  obvious 
data,  of  course,  are  afforded  by  the  qualifications  and  dis- 
qualifications prescribed  by  the  constitutions  of  the  several 
states.  New  York  and  Rhode  Island  alone  make  the  quali- 
fications of  members  of  the  legislature  the  same  as  those  of 
their  electors.  Seven  of  the  states  require  that  their  sena- 
tors shall  be  not  less  than  twentj-'-five  years  of  age;^  Dela- 

1  Compensation  of   Legislators. 

Maine Biennial 

New  Hampshire  .  " 

Massachusetts  .  .  Annual 
Connecticut  .  .  .  Biennial 
New  York  ....  Annual 
New  Jersey    ...  " 

'  Maine,  Pennsj'lvania  and  Maryland,  25;  Delaware,  27;  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont and  New  Jersey,  30. 
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.     .  $    150   00 

Pennsylvania    . 

.  Biennial    . 

.   1,500  00 

.     .        200  00 

Vermont      .    .    . 

.  Per  diem     . 

3  CO 

.     .        750  00 

Rhode  Island    . 

.     '•       " 

I  00 

.     .        300   00 

Delaware    .    .    . 

.     "       " 

5  00 

.    .   1,500  00 

Maryland  .  .   . 

.     "      " 

5  00 

.    .      500  00 
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ware  alone  demands  of  her  representatives  also  a  minimum 
age  (twenty-four  years)  higher  than  that  of  their  electors. 
Maine  is  the  most  exacting  in  requiring  that  the  member 
shall  have  been  five  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 
New  Hampshire  senators  must  have  been  resident  in  that 
state  seven  years  before  election,  although  two  years  is 
deemed  enough  for  representatives.  Pennsylvania  and  Dela- 
ware make  no  distinction  in  the  residence  requirement  from 
members  of  the  two  houses.^  In  general  there  is  required 
a  residence  within  his  own  district  double  that  of  the  elec- 
tors. With  the  two  exceptions  noted  above,  every  state 
insists  that  at  the  time  of  his  election  the  legislator  shall  be 
an  actual  resident  of  the  district  in  which  he  is  chosen." 
Many  of  the  constitutions  go  further  and  declare  the  seat 
vacant  if  during  his  term  of  office  the  member  remove  from 
his  constituency.^ 

In  the  disqualifications  for  legislative  service  there  is  little 
variety.  Of  course  the  disqualifications  of  electors  apply 
also  to  the  elected;  thus,  no  man,  debarred  from  the  ballot 
because  of  conviction  of  felony  or  of  infamous  crime,  would 
be  eligible  to  membership  in  the  legislature.  The  holders 
of  civil  or  military  office  under  the  United  States  or  the  given 
state  debars  a  candidate;  even  minor  municipal  office  in 
some  states  disqualifies  the  would-be  legislator.*  Delaware 
rules  out  "  any  person  while  concerned  in  any  army  or 
navy  contract." 

Generally  there  is  required  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  sup- 
port the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  individ- 
ual state,  and  to  perform  faithfully  the  duties  of  the  office. 
New  York  incorporates  in  this  oath  a  most  explicit  denial 

1  Pennsylvania,  4;   Delaware,  3. 

-  In  the  Vermont  constitution  this  is  not  specifically  required,  but  it  is  the  neces- 
sary inference  from  the  contest. 

3  This  applies  to  members  of  both  senate  and  house  in  Maine,  Pennsylvania 
and  Marj-land,  and  members  of  the  house  in  New  Hampshire. 

■•  A  park  commissioner  of  the  city  of  Hornellsville,  N.  Y.,  was  declared  ineligi- 
ble to  election  to  the  legislature.  People,  e:e  rel.  Sherwood  v.  Board  of  Canvas- 
sers, 129  N.  Y.,  360,  365. 
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of  the  use  of  any  underhanded  means  to  secure  the  election. 
In  the  light  of  recent  senatorial  elections,  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  more  comprehensive  definitions  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption could  hardly  be  framed  than  are  to  be  found  in  the 
constitutions  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  in  the  clauses 
which  make  conviction  of  such  oflfences  vacate  the  seat  of  the 
guilty  party. 

Positive  religious  tests  are  no  longer  exacted,  although 
under  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  it  might  still  be  con- 
sidered legally  possible  to  disqualify  a  member  who  does  not 
"  acknowledge  the  being  of  a  God  and  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments.  "^  Maryland  alone  has  found  occa- 
sion to  protect  her  legislative  bodies  from  the  presence  of 
' '  any  minister  or  preacher  of  the  Gospel  or  of  any  religious 
creed  or  denomination." 

The  qualifications  thus  far  mentioned  are  essentially  nega- 
tive; they  declare  who  may  not  retain  or  be  eligible  to  legis- 
lative office.  Positive  enactment  is  less  effective.  Subject 
to  these  restrictions,  what  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  do 
compose  our  legislatures?  The  constitutions  may  ordain: 
' '  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  consist  of  persons  most 
noted  for  wisdom  and  virtue,"^  yet  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  legislative  halls  may  awaken  the  fear  that  this  is  to 
be  classed  as  prophecy  rather  than  as  effective  law.  The 
actual  personnel  of  legislatures  can  be  known  thoroughly 
only  by  personal  contact.  Some  light  may  be  gained  from 
the  "  Manuals  "or  "  Registers  "  of  the  several  states,  yet 
here,  as  has  been  said,  the  investigator  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
compiler,  whose  carelessness  or  lack  of  interest  may  lead  to 
the  omission  of  much-needed  data.* 

1  Constitution,  Article  I,  Section  4,  declares  that  "no  one  who  acknowledges  the 
being  shall  be  disqualified." 

2  Vermont  Constitution,  Chapter  II,  Section  8. 

'In  several  states  the  compilers  have  attached  .fi^reat  importance  to  recording 
tinder  the  felicitious  heading  "Social  State,"  or  "  Condition."  the  exact  number  of 
members  who  are  married,  widowers,  or  unmarried.  In  others,  it  is  the  names  of 
the  members'  lathers  that  is  deemed  sipfnificant,  while  data  as  to  education  or 
previous  legislative  experience  are  neplccted. 
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That  members  of  the  upper  house  are  as  a  rule  older  than 
those  of  the  other  is  to  be  expected;  the  difiference,  however, 
varies;  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature  the  order  is  reversed. 
In  the  several  states  the  average  age  of  senators  ranges  from 
forty-three  to  fifty,  while  that  of  representatives  is  between 
forty-one  and  fifty. ^  Within  the  same  state  surprising  con- 
trasts are  often  to  be  found.  Thus  in  Massachusetts  the 
average  age  of  the  Democratic  representatives  in  1899  was 
just  ten  years  less  than  that  of  the  Republicans,  while  the 
Boston  Democratic  members  averaged  more  than  five  years 
younger  still. ^  Although  in  most  of  the  legislatures  the 
Democratic  members  are  the  younger,  the  difference  is 
nowhere  else  so  marked  as  in  Massachusetts.' 

Comparatively  few  men  of  foreign  birth  have  found  their 
way  into  the  legislatures.  The  percentage  is  highest  in  the 
Rhode  Island  house,  where  of  the  seventy-two  members 
eleven  were  aliens  by  birth.  Next  come  the  houses  in  New 
York  and  Massachusetts,  with  a  percentage  between  eight 
and  nine.  Tell-tale  names,  however,  indicate  that  men  of 
foreign  parentage  are  not  slow  in  reaching  legislative  office. 
A  decided  majority  of  every  legislative  body  are  natives  of 
the  .state  in  which  they  serve;  indeed  the  strong  conserva- 
tism of  long-settled  communities  is  shown  in  the  surpris- 
ingly large  number  of  members  who  represent  the  town  of 
their  birth.  For  reasons  that  are  not  far  to  seek,  the  Con- 
necticut house  heads  the  list  with  a  percentage  of  fifty-four.* 

In  regard  to  education  the  data  are  very  unsatisfactory, 
partly  because  of  their  meagreness,  and  partly  because  such 

1  Averages  are  of  course  misleading.  That  the  average  is  in  the  forties  does  not 
imply  that  most  of  the  legislators  are  between  forty  and  fifty.  In  the  New  Hamp- 
shire house  more  members  are  of  that  age  than  of  any  other  decade;  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  Rhode  Island  house,  which  averages  highest,  the  largest  num- 
ber are  between  fifty  and  sixty,  only  two  each  being  over  seventy  or  under  thirty. 

*  Average  age  of  all  representatives,  44.8;  of  Republicans,  47.7;  of  Democrats, 
37.7;  of  Boston  Democrats,  32.5. 

3  Indeed  in  the  lower  house  in  Maine  and  in  Rhode  Island  this  order  is  reversed. 
Maine,  Republican  average,  47.7;  Democrat,  52.  Rhode  Island,  Republican  aver- 
age, 50.2;  Democrat,  52.6. 

*In  the  Maine  house,  38  per  cent;  in  the  Vermont  house,  44  per  cent. 
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terms  as  ' '  collegiate  ' '  and  ' '  academic  ' '  have  no  accepted 
meaning  in  the  United  States/  From  Connecticut  and  Dela- 
ware no  data  are  available.  The  senates  invariably  make 
the  better  display  of  diplomas;  New  Jersey  stands  at  the 
head,  with  three-sevenths  of  her  senators  college  men. 
Half  a  dozen  other  senates  have  college  men  for  nearly  one- 
third  of  their  membership.  In  the  lower  houses  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  there 
is  one  college  man  out  of  every  six  members,  while  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  the  proportion  is  one  to  twenty- 
three  or  -four. 

Of  the  various  callings  represented,  agriculture  claims 
more  than  any  other,  a  fact  which,  taken  in  connection  with 
a  tender  solicitude  for  the  farmer's  vote,  goes  far  toward 
explaining  not  a  little  recent  legislation.  The  percentage  of 
farmers  is  much  higher  in  the  house  than  in  the  senate  with 
the  single  exception  of  Rhode  Island,  an  exception  easily 
explained  by  her  system  of  town  representation  in  the  upper 
house.  Vermont  and  Maine  have  the  highest  proportion  of 
farmers  in  the  senate,  while  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
have  the  lowest,  both  in  the  senate  and  in  the  house.  Among 
the  representatives  the  farmer  vote  is  heaviest  in  Vermont 
and  in  Connecticut;*  in  each  instance  the  unusually  large 
proportion  finds  its  explanation  in  "town  rule."  In  the 
New  Hampshire  legislature  there  are  a  hundred  and 
twenty  farmers,  and  it  is  reported  that  no  matter  pertaining 
to  agricultural  interests  comes  to  a  vote  in  the  legislature 
without  having  been  first  passed  upon  by  this  large  council 
of  "Cincinnati." 

The  array  of  lawyers  as  contrasted  with  farmers  is  much 
larger  in  the  senate  than  in  the  lower  house,  with  Rhode 

'  No  two  persons  would  classify  educational  data  alike.  In  the  accompanying 
table  "  college  "  includes  a  course  in  law  or  in  medicine  only  when  it  has  been 
pursued  in  some  institution  of  wide  repute.  "Academic"  here  includes  every 
grade  of  education  between  the  college  and  the  common  public  school;  if  there  is 
an  indication  that  the  man  has  attended  an  academy,  a  high  school  or  a  "  business 
college,"  he  is  here  listed  under  "academic.'' 

*In  Vermont,  57  per  cent;  in  Connecticut,  4a  per  cent. 
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Island  again  as  the  exception.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
head  the  list  with  a  proportion  greater  than  one  to  three.  In 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  the  enormous 
size  of  the  legislature,  lawj-ers  are  sometimes  too  few  in  its 
membership  to  man  the  committees  that  require  the  services 
of  men  of  legal  training.^  In  some  quarters  the  notion  seems 
to  be  prevalent  that  lawyers  constitute  the  most  corrupting 
element  in  our  legislatures.  In  view  of  this  opinion  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  in  the  Delaware  legislature  of  1899 
there  was  not  a  single  lawyer  in  either  house; — and  yet  it 
has  been  suspected  that  in  that  legislature  guile  was  not 
entirel}'^  unknown. 

Next  to  agriculture  and  the  law  the  mercantile  and  man- 
ufacturing industries  furnish  the  highest  number  of  mem- 
bers; builders  and  contractors,  and  insurance  and  real  estate 
agents  stand  next  on  the  list.  Of  the  learned  professions, 
medicine  is  represented  by  a  considerable  number. '^ 

In  the  matter  of  previous  legislative  experience  it  is 
noticeable  that  where  town  representation  obtains  rotation  in 
office  is  emphatically  the  rule.  This  is  observable  es- 
pecially in  the  remarkably  low  record  of  legislative  ex- 
perience in  the  house  in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and 
Connecticut.  In  the  last  state  it  has  been  shown  that  in 
recent  decades  there  has  been  a  marked  falling  off  in  the 
proportion  of  experienced  members  who  are  elected.'  Town 
and  municipal  politics  have  often  been  the  training  school  of 
members;  in  Boston's  delegation  it  is  noticeable  that  a  very 
large  proportion,  especially  of  the  Irish- American,  members, 
have  been  graduated  from  the  ward  committee  and  the 
common  council  into  the  house  of  representatives. 

If  it  be  asked,  what  made  these  particular  men  available 

1  This  was  the  case  in  1897.  It  is  said  to  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  important 
court  sessions  come  at  the  same  time  with  the  legislative  sessions,  so  that  a  busy 
lawyer  cannot  afford  to  serve. 

sintheNew  Hampshire  house  there  were  eleven  physicians;  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania house,  fifteen. 

'"Town  Rule  in  Connecticut,"  Pol.  Sci.  Quar.,  September,  1889,  p.  426. 
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candidates,  some  further  light  may  be  afforded  by  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  two  items  in  the  biographical  sketches. 
The  large  proportion  of  members  who  have  seen  service  in 
the  Union  armies  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  soldier 
vote  is  still  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with  and  conciliated  in 
state  as  well  as  in  national  politics.  Again,  it  certainly  is 
no  mere  coincidence  that  in  the  Massachusetts  senate  every 
other  man  is  a  Mason,  while  in  the  house  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  members  belong  to  the  same  order.  Nearly  the 
same  proportions  are  found  in  the  New  Hampshire  legisla- 
ture.^ Other  secret  orders  have  nearly  as  large  a  representa- 
tion. In  none  of  the  other  states  are  statistics  upon  this 
point  given  with  an^'  apparent  attempt  at  completeness;  in 
each  case  it  has  simply  been  a  matter  of  the  compiler's 
interest.  While  such  figures  give  no  evidence  of  class  action 
within  the  legislature,  they  certainl}^  do  make  it  clear  that 
membership  in  one  of  the  more  influential  secret  orders  con- 
stitutes a  strong  "  pull  "  in  securing  a  nomination  and  elec- 
tion. To  the  student  of  history  who  has  witnessed  within  a 
decade  the  recrudescence  of  nativism  in  the  American  Pro- 
tective Association,  such  figures  suggest  the  query  whether 
in  the  future  history,  repeating  itself,  may  not  bring  another 
anti- Masonic  crusade  upon  the  scene. 

1  Membership  in  Secret  Orders. 

Masons.  Odd  Fellows.  Others.  'jk  of  Mi^mbers. 

Massachussetts — Senate 20  o  3  57.5 

House 8S  22  37  61.0 

New  Hampshire — Senate 11  o  S  yq.o 

House 113  67  34  59,4 

Each  man  is  here  listed  under  one  order,  and  the  precedence  was  given  the 
Masons  as  bein^  the  most  numerous.  Thus  in  the  New  Hampshire  house  there 
were  103  Odd  Fellows;  only  sixty-seven  appear  in  the  table  as  the  rest  had  already 
been  listed  under  Masons.  The  number  of  orders  in  which  some  members  claim 
membership  is  surprising.  Outside  of  the  secret  orders,  too.  many  members  are 
wholesale  "joiners."  One  enterprising  young  legislator,  who  in  i8g8  contented 
himself  with  specifying  seven  associations  with  which  he  was  connected,  in  the 
follovring  year  advertised  to  the  world,  at  the  state's  expense,  his  connection  with 
thirty-five  organizations,  ranging  up  from  a  high-school  alumni  association. 
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V. 

To  what  extent  does  each  state's  system  of  representation 
make  the  political  complexion  of  the  legislature  vary  from, 
that  of  the  body  of  voters  ? 

State  parties  are  practically  unknown.  For  reasons  too  fa- 
miliar to  need  enumeration  here,  nine  voters  out  of  every  ten 
in  a  state  election  cast  their  ballots  in  unquestioning  loyalty 
to  a  party  based  on  tariff,  currency  or  even  more  remote  issues. 
However  theorists  may  criticise  such  political  action  as 
unreasoning  and  disastrous  to  the  best  interests  of  state  gov- 
ernment, there  is  force  in  the  voters'  claim  that  the  repre- 
sentative body  should  reflect  their  expressed  will  with  no 
serious  distortion  from  the  media  through  which  it  passes. 
That  a  certain  "  tolerance  "  is  inevitable  no  one  will  deny. 
To  what  extent  the  actual  divergence  is  due  to  district  voting, 
together  with  gerrymandering,  is  a  question  that  cannot  be 
answered  with  precision.  Statistics  giving  the  total  vote  for 
all  candidates  of  the  several  parties  are  available  from  only 
a  few  of  the  states.  A  rough  approximation  may  be  reached 
by  comparing  party  strength  as  found  in  the  legislative 
bodies  and  as  expressed  in  the  vote  for  state  officers 
chosen  at  the  same  election.  Many  qualifications  must  of 
course  be  borne  in  mind  in  instituting  such  a  comparison: 
although  1898  was  not  the  year  of  a  presidential  campaign, 
nevertheless  the  state  elections  of  that  year  were  by  no 
means  typical,  for  foreign  relations  gave  national  politics  an 
unusual  dominance;  an  individual  candidate,  whether  for 
governor  or  for  law-maker,  may  run  far  ahead  of  or  behind  his 
ticket;  the  smaller  parties  often  put  forward  no  candidates 
for  the  legislature  in  districts  where  their  gubernatorial  can- 
didates poll  considerable  votes;  an  approaching  election  of 
United  States  senator  always  throws  its  shadow  into  the 
local  campaign;  fusion  candidates  frequently  cause  party 
lines  to  be  hopelessly  blurred,  as  in  the  last  Pennsylvania 
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and    Delaware   elections.     Yet,   after   every  allowance   has 
been  made,  the  results  of  the  comparison  are  striking. 

Party  Votes  Compared  with  Party  Representation, 


Maine 


New  Hampshire. 


Vennont , 


Massachusetts 


Rhode  Island     . 


Connecticut 


New  York 


1  Independent. 


Republican  .  .  . 
Democi-at  .  .  .  . 
Prohibition  .  .  .  . 
Populist 

Republican  .... 

Democrat 

Prohibition       .    .    . 

People's 

Socialist  Labor  .  . 
Socialist  Democrat 

Republican   .    .    .    . 

Democrat 

Prohibition  .  .  .  . 
Independent    .    .    . 

Republican  .    .    .    . 

Democrat 

Socialist  Labor  .  . 
Prohibition  .  .  . 
Democratic  Social 

Republican       .  .  . 

Democrat      .    .  .  . 

Socialist  Labor  .  . 

Prohibition       .  .  , 

Republican  .    .    .    . 

Democrat 

Prohibition  .  .  .  . 
Socialist  Labor    .    . 

Republican      .    .    . 

Democrat 

Prohibitiqn  .  .  . 
Socialist  Labor  .  . 
Citizens'  Union  .    . 
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Percent- 
age of 
vote  for 
Governor. 


Percent-  !  Percent- 
age in         age  in 
Senate. 


61.0 

32.2 

3-1 

3-7 

54-2 

43-2 

1.6 

0.1 

0-3 

0.4 

71.0 

27.0 

2.0 


60.2 

33-9 
3-2 

1-5 
1.2 

57-7 

30.8 

6.7 

4-7 

54-1 

42.9 

0.9 

2.0 

49- 
47.6 

1-3 
1-7 
0.1 


100. 
o. 


91.7 
8.3 


100 
o 


82.5 

17-5 


91.9 
8.1 


87.5 
12.5 


54. 
46. 


84.1 
15-9 


69.7 
30.3 


82.5 

16.7 

0.4 

0.4 

70 

28.7 
0.8* 
0.4 


91.6 
8.4 


71.4 
28.6 


58. 
42. 
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State. 

PARTY. 

Percent- 
age of 
vote  for 
Governor. 

Percent- 
age in 
Senate. 

Percent- 
age in 
House. 

Pennsylvania     . 

New  Jersey     .    . 

Delaware     .    .    . 

Maryland    .    .    . 

Republican 

Democrat 

Prohibition 

People's 

Socialist  Labor    .... 

Libert}'      .        

Honest  Government  .    . 

Republican       

Democrat 

Prohibition       

Socialist  Labor    .... 
People's 

Republican       

Union  Republican      .    . 
Democrat 

Republican       

Democrat      

Prohibition       

Socialist  Labor    .... 

490 
36.8 
12.9 
0.2 
0.4- 
0.05 
0.4 

48.9 

47-5 
2.0 
1.6 
0.1 

19.0 

35-3 
45-7 

50. 1  > 

47.2' 

2.5  > 

0.2> 

74- 
26. 

66.6 
33-3 

jss.s 
41.2 

69.2 

30.8 

62.3 

34-8 

2.9 

61.6 
38.3 

71.4 
28.6 

53-8 
46.2 

VI. 

To  what  extent  is  the  representative  systejn  elastic  ? 
The  nineteenth  century  has  witnessed  few  changes  more 
significant  than  the  rapid  drift  of  population  toward  cities. 
The  first  census  records  but  thirteen  cities  within  the  United 
States  with  more  than  5,000,  and  none  with  more  than 
40,000  inhabitants.  In  1840,  8)^  per  cent  of  the  people 
were  living  in  cities  of  8,000  and  over.  The  census  of  this 
year  will  classify  nearly  40  per  cent  as  city  dwellers.  Not 
only  is  city  population  on  the  gain  but  it  is  the  large  cities 
which  are  growing  most  rapidly,  while  in  many  of  the  older 
states  rural  population  has  not  simply  failed  to  keep  pace,  it 
has  actually  decreased.  Before  a  score  of  years  shall  have 
passed  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  United  States  urban  and 
rural  population  will  be  about  equal. 

.  1  Vote  for  Comptroller. 
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How  far  have  the  representative  systems  been  responsive 
to  this  transformation  ? 

In  most  of  our  states  to-da)^  the  representation  of  large 
towns  is  subject  to  restraints  of  two  kinds:  first,  the  inten- 
tional, and,  second,  the  accidental  or  hereditary.  Of  the 
intentional  limitations,  mention  may  be  made  first  of  appor- 
tionment ratios  which  introduce  an  increasing  mean  number 
of  difference  for  successive  members.^  Some  constitutions 
curb  the  power  of  cities  directly  by  fixing  a  maximum  of 
representation  for  any  single  political  unit.^  Thus  in  the 
Rhode  Island  House,  no  town  may  have  more  than  one-sixth 
of  the  total  number  of  representatives  to  be  elected;  the 
same  provision  obtains  as  to  the  separate  representation  of 
any  town  or  county  in  the  Pennsylvania  House.  The 
recently  revised  constitution  of  New  York  limits  the  Greater 
New  York's  membership  in  the  senate  to  one-half  of  the 
body.     The  rapid  growth  of  the   metropolis  has    already 

1  Of  this  familiar  device  the  states  now  under  discussion  afford  the  following 
illustrations: 

Maine  House  of  Representatives. 


I  representative  to  each  town  of   1,500  inhabitants. 

3.750 

6,750 

"      10,500  " 

"       15,000  " 

"      20,250  " 

•  "      26,250  " 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
7  is  the  maximum 


New  Hampshire  House  of  Representatives. 

1  :  600,  2  :  1,800,  etc.,  1,200  being  the  mean  increasing  number. 

Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives. 

Ratio,  population  of  the  State  divided  by  200.  Every  county  containing  less  than 
5  Ratios  receives  an  additional  representative  for  a  surplus  greater  than  one-half 
a  Rat'o.  To  counties  containing  5  +  Ratios  is  given  one  representative  for  each 
full  Ratio. 

.Mucli  the  same  provision  holds  in  New  York  senate. 

Maryland  House  of  Delegates. 

2  representatives,  each  county  with  population  of  18,000  or  less;  3,  18,000-28,- 
000;  4,  28,000-40,000;  5,  40,000-55,000;  6,  55,000+. 

6  =  maximum. 

*In  several  instances  (the  house  in  both  Maine  and  Maryland),  this  maximum, 
provision  supplements  a  diminishing  ratio;  in  others  it  acts  independently. 
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absorbed  half  the  population  of  the  state;  until  the  constitu- 
tion undergoes  amendment  its  power  in  the  senate  must 
remain  a  constant. 

Another  form  of  limitation  upon  the  power  of  the  most 
populous  communities  arises  from  guaranteeing  a  certain 
minimum  of  representation  to  each  political  unit;'  this  may 
so  narrow  the  disposable  surplus  as  to  make  the  approach  to 
proportionality  to  population  very  remote.  Thus  in  Rhode 
Island  each  town  is  allotted  one  representative;  as  the  mem- 
bership of  the  house  is  limited  to  seventy-two,  this  leaves 
but  thirty-five  to  be  apportioned  according  to  population. 
In  Connecticut  the  giving  to  each  of  the  eight  counties  two 
senators  out  of  the  possible  twenty-four  cuts  down  the  mar- 
gin to  a  very  narrow  limit.  Moreover,  as  no  cit}'^  may  be 
divided  in  the  forming  of  a  senatorial  district,  it  results  that 
in  a  county  containing  a  large  city  only  one  senator  can  be 
elected  from  the  city,  while  three  are  chosen  from  the  rural 
portion  of  the  count3^  The  obvious  remedy  would  be  to 
increase  the  number  of  senatorial  districts,  but  the  difficult 
process  of  constitutional  amendment  makes  the  defeat  of 
any  such  proposition  easy.^ 

What  may  be  called  the  accidental  or  hereditary  restraints 
are  to  be  found  in  the  provision  which  in  many  of  the  legis- 
lative bodies,  as  in  the  federal  senate,  grants  precisely  the 
same  number  of  members  to  each  local  unit,  however  diverse 
in  population.  This  form  of  equality  grew  naturally  enough 
out  of  primitive  conditions;  as  little  townships  were  set  off, 
or  as  miniature  commonwealths  federated,  as  in  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island,  equality  seemed  the  natural  solution.   If 

'  Illustrations:  The  senate  in  Vermont,  Connecticut,  and  Maryland;  the  house 
in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

-A  proposed  amendment,  ha%'ing  been  passed  by  the  house  in  one  legislature, 
must  be  passed  by  a  two-thirds  majority  in  each  house  of  the  next  legislature,  and 
then  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  polls. 

Such  a  proposed  amendment,  passed  by  the  house  of  1893  by  a  vote  of  158  :  2,  and 
by  the  next  house  by  a  vote  of  138  :  51,  was  defeated  in  the  senate  by  a  vote  of 
6: 15.  A  similar  measure  is  to  come  before  the  legislature  at  its  next  session,  hav. 
ing  been  passed  by  a  viva  voce  vote  in  the  house  of  1899. 
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diversities  in  population  were  considerable,  still  the  type  of 
community  did  not  greatly  vary.  That  the  system  worked 
well  for  a  century  and  a  half  no  one  is  disposed  to  deny. 
But  "time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth."  In  the  Rhode 
Island  Senate  each  town  is  entitled  to  one  member.  As  a 
result  West  Greenwich  and  Providence  are  equally  mated; 
while  five  cities  in  the  state  contain  64^  per  cent  of  the 
population  and  70  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
state,  they  have  a  representation  of  only  13)^  percent  in 
the  senate  and  44)^  per  cent  in  the  house.  ^  In  Vermont  and 
in  Connecticut  it  is  in  the  lower  house  that  this  peculiar 
brand  of  equality  is  to  be  found.  It  is  of  interest  to  com- 
pare these  two  states,  because  Vermont  was  in  part  settled 
from  Connecticut,  and  her  constitution  was  in  some  degree 
modeled  after  the  charter  of  the  older  commonwealth,  and  also 
because  the  unforeseen  changes  which  have  rendered  the 
system  odious  in  Connecticut  have  had  comparatively  little 
effect  in  Vermont  where  population  for  the  past  decade  has 
remained  almost  stationar}^  and  is  comparatively  homogene- 
ous, and  where  the  growth  of  large  industrial  cities  has  been 
unknown.  Connecticut,  on  the  other  hand,  has  seen  a  rapid 
growth  and  also  an  astonishing  redistribution  of  her  popu- 
lation. Since  18 18,  repeated,  though  grudging,  concessions 
have  been  made  to  the  new  order  of  things,  with  the  result 
that  the  Connecticut  Legislature  of  to-day  represents  as  illogi- 
cal and  distorted  an  * '  equality  ' '  of  representation  as  could 
well  be  imagined.  That  it  is  merely  illogical,  unsystematic, 
is  the  least  of  its  faults; — square-cornered  districts  contain- 
ing precisely  the  same  number  of  voters  are  not  the  high- 
est desiderata; — the  worst  is  that  in  neither  house  is  there 
any  considerable  degree  of  adaptability  to  changing  condi- 
tions. All  is  fossilized.  Thus  the  senate  has  ceased  to  be  a 
popular  body.     In  the  house  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  is 

1  For  these  statistics  as  well  as  for  other  interesting  comments  on  representa- 
tion in  Rhode  Island,  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  James  Q.  Dealey,  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity. 
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represented.  It  certainly  is  not  population,  for  to-day  more 
than  half  of  the  population  of  Connecticut  live  in  cities  of 
15,000  and  over,  yet  these  elect  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
members  in  the  so-called  ' '  popular  ' '  chamber.  It  is  not 
wealth,  for  the  bulk  of  the  wealth,  as  well  as  the  population, 
is  already  in  the  cities,  and  the  tendency  is  more  and  more 
in  that  direction.  It  is  not  industrial  interests,  for  Connec- 
ticut ranks  as  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  state, ^  yet 
these  classes  find  but  small  recognition  in  the  mass  of  coun- 
try legislators,  whose  handiwork  is  to  be  recognized  in  much 
of  the  legislation  in  regard  to  business  topics.  Nor  is  it  the 
town, — "  the  egg  from  which  the  state  sprang,"  as  the 
apologists  for  the  Connecticut  system  ecstatically'  call  it;  for, 
if  the  town  is  the  basis,  why  do  some  towns,  incorporated 
before  18 18,  still  receive  but  one  representative?  Is  the 
inadvertence  or  parsimony  of  the  fathers  to  be  accepted  as 
the  highest  wisdom  for  all  ages  ?^  Why  do  new  towns  to-day 
receive  but  one  representative  ?  Why  is  a  second  accorded 
them  when  they  reach  the  five  thousand  mark?  Town 
representation  in  Connecticut  veers  away  from  principle 
enough  to  make  the  claim  that  the  sanctity  of  existing  town 
representation  must  be  kept  inviolate  the  veriest  cant. 
Meantime  the  discrepancies  are  of  the  grossest  and  are  yearly 
growing.^ 

Much  might  be  said  in  favor  of  constitutional  provisions 

'  In  the  census  of  1S90  Connecticut's  record  was  as  follows: 

Total  number  of  persons  in  gainful  occupations 317,014 

"  "  in   agriculture,  fishing,  mining 48,676 

"  "  "     trade  and  transportation 49,383 

"  "  "   manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  146,397 

Census  of  1890,  Statistics  of  Population,  Table  79. 
^  Supra  p.  69. 

'  A  dozen  years  ago  there  were  sixty  towns  in  Connecticut  each  having  less 
than  300  electors.  Casting  less  than  8  per  cent  of  the  vote  of  the  state  tliey  elected 
more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  members  of  the  house.  The  significant  fact  is  that 
during  the  decade,  1S80-1890,  of  these  sixty  towns  only  ten  increased  in  popula- 
tion, their  aggregate  gain  being  933;  of  these  ten  the  only  town  which  elects  two 
representatives  is  Ponifert,  and  its  increase  in  population  during  the  decade  was 
from  1,470  to  1,471  !  The  other  towns,  including  fifteen  with  the  right  to  elect  two 
nieiiit>ers,  lost  in  the  aggregate  7,945. 
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fixing  a  limit  upon  the  power  over  legislation  which  might 
be  exercised  by  the  thronging  millions  of  a  great  metrop- 
olis. New  York  has  done  this, — very  likely,  wiselj-. 
Something  may  be  said  in  favor  of  limitation  by  a  dimin- 
ishing ratio;  there  are  those  who  believe  that  corruption  in 
politics  has  its  home  only  in  cities,  and  that  such  limitations 
on  the  representation  of  city  populations  do  but  give  the 
greater  scope  for  the  regenerating  influence  of  the  country 
lawmaker.  Those  who  have  had  close  contact  with  legis- 
lative halls  will  be  least  likely  to  be  dogmatic  as  to  the  pre- 
cise abode  of  virtue. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  by  apologists  for  the  Connecticut 
situation,  that  "no  argument  against  town  representation 
in  the  Connecticut  House  has  been  advanced  that  cannot  be 
urged  with  equal  or  greater  force  against  equal  represen- 
tation of  the  states  in  the  United  States  Senate. ' '  There  is 
this  much  of  superficial  likeness:  in  each  instance  two 
members  are  accorded  to  units  having  very  unequal  popu- 
lations. Here,  however,  the  analogy  ends.  In  the  first 
place,  it  does  not  hold  in  theory.  Whatever  they  may  have 
been  two  centuries  ago,  the  towns  are  not  now  quasi-inde- 
pendent commonwealths.*  Regarding  property,  education, 
the  family,  they  make  no  general  laws  to  which  only  their 
inhabitants  are  subject.  They  are  noble  agencies  of  local 
government,  subject  to  the  frankly  acknowledged  dominance 
of  the  state.  In  the  second  place,  the  analogy  does  not 
hold  in  experience.  That  there  are  certain  evil  features  in 
our  federal  senatorial  system  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  careful 
study  fails  to  show  that  the  small  states  make  common  cause 
against  the  large,  or  vice  versa-^  the  states  of  small  popula- 
tion are  widely  distributed  and  are  of  diverse  character  and 

>The  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  has  given  emphatic  assertion  to  the  principle 
that  a  single  town  is  the  creature  of  legislation,  and  has  legally  no  reserved  rights. 
Webster  v.  Tov^n  of  Harwington  (32  Conn.  Reports,  131.  Other  decisions  of 
similar  import  are  there  cited). 

2  This  subject  is  thoroughly  presented  in  an  article  by  S.  E.  MoflFett,  in  the 
Political  Science  Quarterly,  July,  1895. 
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interests.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  Connecticut  Legislature 
the  representatives  of  the  small  towns  have  repeatedly- 
passed  laws  which  hampered  the  cities,  and  have  shifted 
burdens  upon  the  cities  in  such  manner  as  to  make  the  old 
cry  "no  taxation  without  representation"  take  on  a  new 
significance. 

It  has  been  noted  that  while  such  states  as  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  have  been  but  indiJBferently  represented  in  the 
federal  senate,  the  smaller  states  have  often — unfortunately 
not  always — honored  themselves  by  electing  their  ablest 
men  senators  and  by  keeping  them  in  service  term  after 
term.^  The  working  of  town  representation  in  Connecticut 
produces  very  different  results.  It  offers  small  inducements 
to  the  best,  and  speedy  retirement  to  all. 

Patriotic  men  of  all  parties  deplore  the  prevalence  of 
corruption  at  the  polls  in  New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut, 
yet  surely  this  is  no  independent  phenomenon.  When  in 
the  same  election  loi  votes  in  Union  secure  in  the  house 
exactly  the  same  weight  as  18,352  in  New  Haven,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  parties  are  evenly  divided  in  the  small  towns. ^ 
It  is  there  that  the  real  campaign  is  fought.  Matter-of-fact 
rumor  a  few  years  ago  declared  that  competition  established 
fourteen  dollars  as  the  price  of  votes  in  one  of  the  towns 
mentioned.  There  has  been  much  agitation  for  change,  yet 
so  firm  is  the  alliance  between  zealous  partisanship  and  the 
small  country  towns,  jealous  of  their  ancestral  representa- 
tion, that  the  champions  of  reform  dare  advocate  nothing 
so  radical  as  the  diminishing  of  any  town's  present  quota. 
It  is  palliatives,  new  patches  upon  old  garments  that  they 
urge,  and  these  are  promptly  killed  in  the  house  by  a  viva 
voce  vote.* 

1  Bryce,  "  The  American  Commonwealth,"  1891,  vol.  I,  p.  98. 

2  Election  of  representatives,  in  1898. 

3  Five  years  ago  a  bill  was  introduced  by  a  New  Haven  member,  providing  that 
"  each  town  of  15,000  shall  be  entitled  to  three  representatives  and  another  repre- 
sentative for  each  5,000  additional  population."  This  would  have  introduced  some 
elasticity  into  the  system.  It  would  have  raised  New  Haven's  delegation  from 
two  to  twenty,  and  would  have  made  provision  for  the  future  expansion  of  cities. 
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Such  facts  as  the  foregoing  would  seem  to  show  that  even 
in  the  oldest  and  most  conservative  of  our  commonwealths 
the  federal  suffrage  is  conferred  on  very  different  terms; 
that  the  assemblies  which  elect  federal  senators  differ  widely 
in  size,  in  personnel,  and  in  the  basis  upon  which  they  are 
elected;  and  that,  although  equal  representation  is  the  ideal 
set  forth  by  the  constitutions,  there  is  utter  disagreement  as 
to  what  constitutes  equalit}'  of  representation,  while  in  their 
attempt  to  realize  it  most  of  the  states,  by  clinging  to  its 
letter,  have  sacrificed  its  spirit. 

George  H.  Haynes. 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 

But  such  a  measure  would  make  the  legislative  body  bunglingly  large,  raising 
the  membership  immediately  to  300,  a  decade  or  two  would  make  the  house  more 
unwieldy  than  that  of  New  Hampshire.  Moreover,  this  bill  did  not  touch  one 
fundamental  injustice;  while  it  made  the  city  ratio  i  :  5,000,  it  left  to  the  ghosts  of 
ancient  towns  so  preposterous  a  ratio  as  i  :  200. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  even  so  slight  a  modification  of  the  present  system 
received  short  shrift  at  the  hands  of  a  house  controlled  by  the  members  from 
small  towns.    It  was  rejected  by  a  viva  voce  vote. 


A  DECADE  OF  ECONOMIC  THEORY.' 

The  brevity  of  the  time  allotted  to  me  for  this  retrospect 
compels  me  to  content  myself  with  a  sketch  in  rough  out- 
lines, for  to  follow  the  temptation  to  go  at  all  into  details 
would  necessitate  a  far  longer  paper  than  could  be  read  in 
twenty-five  minutes.  After  all,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  a  longer  review  is  desirable  in  a  paper  to  be  pre- 
sented on  an  occasion  like  this.  It  is  extremely  helpful  at 
times  to  take  a  general  survey  of  ground  traversed,  so  that 
we  may  know  whence  we  have  come,  how  far  we  have 
traveled,  and  whither  we  are  marching.  When  we  study 
this  small  detail  and  that  little  incident  of  the  decade  we  do 
not  so  clearly  perceive  the  broad  lines  of  progress. 

Whence  have  we  come?  Where  did  we  stand  in  economic 
theory  ten  3'ears  ago? 

But  perhaps  first  of  all  we  should  have  some  definite 
ideas  in  regard  to  what  we  understand  by  economic  theory. 
The  term  is  frequently  employed  as  equivalent  to  deductive 
investigation  in  economics,  and  sometimes  science  is  used 
in  this  restricted  sense.  The  term  economic  science,  for 
example,  was  thus  used  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  in  his 
discussion  of  competition  he  placed  beyond  the  range  of 
economic  .science  all  those  economic  inquiries  which  could 
not  be  conducted  by  deductive  processes.  Is  this  restricted 
use  of  the  terms  theory  and  science  justifiable?  It  scarcely 
seems  to  me  that  we  can  find  warrant  for  this  limitation 
either  of  theory  or  of  science. 

It  is  surprising  how  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
term  theory  when  we  reflect  on  the  frequency  with  which  it 
is  used.  If  we  recall  the  use  of  the  term  in  certain  well- 
known  cases,  we  may  receive  help.  We  have  various  theo- 
ries of  language, — for  example,  the  bow-wow  theory.     We 

1  An  address  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Academy,  December  14,  1899. 
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have  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  the  theory  of  special 
creation,  the  theory  of  evolution,  the  atomic  theory,  the 
Young-Helmholtz  theory  of  color.  In  each  one  of  these 
cases  we  use  the  word  theory  to  indicate  a  special  or  particu- 
lar mode  of  explanation  of  groups  of  concrete  phenomena. 
The  theory  is  supposed  to  show  how  definite  orders  of  things 
have  happened,  and  from  these  theories  we  reason  deduc- 
tively. The  theory  is  a  generalization.  Then  we  have 
such  expressions  as  the  Austrian  theory  of  value,  which 
is  a  definite  mode  of  explanation  of  value.  So  we  might 
continue  our  illustrations  indefinitely.  Theories  deal  with 
explanations  of  things,  and  in  theories  we  ascertain  a 
clearly  marked  endeavor  to  give  as  large  and  sweeping 
generalizations  as  possible.  A  great  theory  is  one  which 
explains  such  large  classes  of  phenomena  in  their  most 
fundamental  aspects  that  it  illuminates  them  in  an  unusual 
degree  and  furnishes  a  point  of  departure  for  new  researches 
of  any  kind.  A  theory  of  less  import  is  that  which 
explains  smaller  groups  of  phenomena  and  reaches  down 
less  deeply  into  them.  Theories  are  conclusions  of  a  gen- 
eral nature  concerning  phenomena;  some  of  the  theories 
being  of  more,  and  others  of  less,  significance.  All  workers 
in  a  science  are  concerned  with  theory,  and  it  is  deplorable 
that  any  one  should  regard  himself  as  concerned  with  any- 
thing else  but  theory.  Any  one  not  engaged  in  theory 
would  be  busied  simply  in  a  haphazard  collection  of  facts. 

Similarly,  the  word  science  means  an  organized  body  of 
knowledge,  however  gathered  together,  whether  deductively, 
inductively,  or  statistically.' 

However,  those  called  the  theorists  are  those  who  pre- 
eminently seek  the  most  general  and  fundamental  causes  of 
phenomena,  and  thej^  employ  largely  deductive  methods  of 
reasoning,  as  deduction  is  essential  for  the  widest  generali- 

•  I  do  not  think  that  causal  relations  and  prediction  are  the  boundaries  of 
science,  although  it  is  doubtless  true  that  as  any  science  progresses  it  reveals 
increasingly  causal  relations  and  its  power  of  prediction  grows. 
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zation,  although  in  every  case  concrete  study  must  precede 
or  accompany  deduction. 

It  is  thus  seen  how  from  our  point  of  view  it  is  simply 
folly  to  disparage  economic  theory,  which  aims  to  bring 
into  their  proper  relations  the  orders  of  phenomena  with 
which  economics  is  concerned,  and  to  show  their  causal 
relations.  Complete  theory  would  be  complete  knowledge, 
and  it  is  for  that  that  we  are  striving.  When  theory  is 
decried,  what  is  reallj-  meant  is  imperfect  theory  or  wrong 
theory,  or  wrong  methods  of  reaching  theory. 

When  we  survey  the  past  decade  in  economic  theory  and 
then  look  back  from  that  over  the  preceding  decade,  it 
becomes  quite  clear  that  the  important  theoretical  develop- 
ments of  this  decade  may  be  traced  back  to  germs  in  the 
previous  one.  I  think  that  this  is  a  general  truth  which 
lacks  even  the  proverbial  exception.  Again,  when  we  look 
at  the  present  condition  of  economic  theory,  we  must  con- 
fess that  we  have  every  reason  to  think  that  the  completion 
of  theories  which  are  in  the  process  of  growth  will  take  us 
well  on  toward  1909.  On  the  other  hand  we  do  not  need 
to  go  back  of  1879  to  find  marked  beginnings  of  the  present 
developments  of  economic  theory  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  my  own  opinion  by  1909  new  growths  may  be  expected  to 
dominate  the  field  of  economics.  If  this  prognostication  is 
correct,  the  past  decade  is  a  middle  period  in  a  scientific 
cycle. 

Continuing  our  broad  survey  from  another  point  of  view, 
we  take  up  one  by  one  the  old  traditional  divisions  of  our 
subject-matter  into  production,  exchange,  distribution  and 
consumption,  and  inquire  in  what  fields  pre-eminently 
has  theoretical  work  been  done  during  the  past  decade? 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  answer.  Production  has 
been  so  sadly  neglected  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  indeed 
impossible,  to  recall  any  important  piece  of  original  work 
which  belongs  to  this  field,  although  here  and  there  some 
one  is,  I  think,  beginning  to  say  that  this  portion  of  our 
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territory  has  been  too  long  neglected  and  that  in  it  are 
grand  opportunities.  Something  has  been  done  with  that 
portion  of  exchange  or  transfers  of  goods  which  is  concerned 
with  the  media  of  exchange,  or  to  speak  more  definitely, 
money  and  its  substitutes.  The  controversy  concerning 
bimetallism  and  monometallism  has  continued  with  first 
rising  and  then  declining  interest,  and  with  a  strengthening 
of  those  theories  which  the  term  monometallism  covers  at 
the  expense  of  those  which  fall  under  the  term  bimetallism. 
I  think  we  cannot  deny  this  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  But 
while  there  has  been  a  certain  shifting  of  theories  with 
respect  to  strength,  there  has  been  comparatively  little  that 
is  positively  new.  It  may  be  mentioned  particularly  that 
the  quantity  theory  of  money  has  been  vigorously  com- 
bated, and  I  think  we  may  claim  fairly  that  along  this  line 
there  has  been  a  development  of  theory.  It  is  not  easy  to 
single  out  names,  for  the  past  decade  has  witnessed  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  good  theoretical  work  in  the  field  of 
money,  but  in  the  present  connection  the  work  of  Professor 
J.  Laurence  Laughlin  and  the  noteworthy  article  contributed 
to  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
AND  Social  Science  by  my  colleague,  Professor  William 
A.  Scott,  occur  to  me.  I  think  also  that  there  has  been  a 
minor  development  of  theory  which  has  attempted  to  throw 
light  on  the  relation  between  an  increasing  value  of  money 
and  a  declining  rate  of  interest,  justifying  the  former  by  the 
latter,  and  again  two  names  occur  to  me,  —namely,  those  of 
Professors  Irving  Fisher  and  J.  B.  Clark. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  distribution  and  consumption  that 
we  find  the  departments  of  economics  which  have  been  the 
centres  of  interest,  so  far  as  economic  theory  is  concerned, 
and  these  two  departments  of  inquiry  which  occur  to  any 
one  in  connection  with  economic  theory  in  the  United  States 
during  the  past  decade,  may  almost  be  reduced  to  one,  inas- 
much as  consumption  has  been  pursued  chiefly  with  refer- 
ence to  a  theory  of  distribution.     If  that  statement  puts  the 
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case  too  strongly  and  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  theory  of 
consumption,  we  can  at  least  say  that  distribution  in  its 
various  aspects  has  been  the  main  centre  of  interest  with 
respect  to  economic  theory.  In  this  connection,  two  names 
suggest  themselves  to  any  one  who  listens  to  me.  They  are 
the  names  of  Professors  J.  B.  Clark  and  Simon  N.  Patten. 
I  must  on  this  occasion  give  a  few  moments  to  the  theories 
of  each,  reserving  to  other  times  and  places  an  exhaustive 
discussion  of  their  theories. 

It  is  simply  impossible  to  separate  the  work  Professor 
Clark  has  done  during  the  past  ten  years  from  his  earlier 
work.  To  understand  his  theories  and  the  direction  in 
which  he  is  moving,  as  well  as  the  ground  already  traversed, 
we  must  go  back  to  his  earlier  writings,  which  belong  to  the 
first  half  of  the  decade  1880-90.  I  find  it  convenient  to 
take  as  a  starting  point  Professor  Clark's  article,  "Non- 
Competitive  Economics, ' '  which  appeared  in  The  New  Eng- 
lander  in  November,  1882,  and  was  reprinted  in  1885  in  his 
"Philosophy  of  Wealth."  When  w^e  compare  this  article 
with  recent  utterances,  we  must  say  that  it  is  a  long  road 
which  Professor  Clark  has  traveled  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  and  if  we  follow  his  evolution  step  by  step,  we  shall 
say  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  distance  has  been  trav- 
eled during  the  past  ten  years. 

The  article  "Non-Competitive  Economics"  is  thoroughly 
saturated  with  ethical  feeling.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  eco- 
nomic end  of  society,  which  is  defined  in  these  words:  "The 
attainment  of  the  greatest  quantity,  the  highest  quality  and 
the  most  just  distribution  of  wealth."  It  is  there  boldly 
stated  that  "the  actual  wealth  of  society  varies  more  or  less 
from  the  ideal  standard  and  is  but  partly  rational.  Much 
of  it,"  Professor  Clark  continues,  "is  not  of  high  quality, 
and  much  that  is  so,  is  not  well  distributed."  The  imper- 
fect workings  of  competition  in  various  quarters  of  the 
industrial  field  are  enforced,  and  co-operation,  both  public 
and  private,  is  exalted.     Government  ownership  of  railways 
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is  held  to  be  both  probable  and  desirable  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  elsewhere.  It  is  argued  that  railways  will 
promote  the  general  welfare  only  so  long  as  it  is  in  their 
interest  to  do  so.  It  is  stated  that  recently  the  railway 
companies  in  our  country  or  their  managers  "  have  often 
had  much  to  gain  by  thus  sacrificing  the  welfare  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  districts  through  which  they  pass.  Dis- 
criminating rates  for  transportation,  as  well  as  other  abuses, 
have  recklessly  made  or  marred  the  welfare  of  sections  of 
the  country,  and  are  tending  to  hasten  the  time  when  only 
the  assumption  of  railroads  by  the  state  can  prevent  evils 
too  serious  to  be  tolerated.  The  state  only  can  secure  for 
itself  all  the  utilities  which  these  agencies  create,  and  ensure 
their  impartial  distribution  among  those  who  are  dependent 
on  them. ' ' 

Arbitration  is  emphasized  as  "in  its  nature  a  very  direct 
though  as  yet  incomplete  assertion  of  the  moral  law,"  and 
advocated  as  an  agency  belonging  to  "the  forms  of  non- 
competitive economics"  for  the  adjustment  of  wages. 

The  highest  ethical  forms  of  wealth,  which,  it  is  asserted, 
have  been  neglected  as  a  result  of  illogical  conceptions  of 
wealth,  are  described  and  their  place  in  economics  indicated. 
Church  and  school  are  especially  mentioned  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

Competition,  if  supreme,  Professor  Clark  claims,  would 
be  supremely  immoral.  It  exists,  we  are  told,  simply  "by 
sufferance,"  and  "a  superior  power  stands  ready  to  abolish 
it  whenever  it  fails  to  fulfill  its  end.  It  is  an  imperfect 
agent  of  moral  law,  and  a  man  who  thus  recognizes  it  may 
participate  in  it  without  taint."  Professor  Clark  concludes 
his  article  in  these  words :  "The  bad  effects  of  the  contest  he 
(z.  e. ,  the  man  thus  recognizing  competition)  does  not  need 
to  suffer;  and  to  the  lower  levels  where  the  golden  calf 
worship  is  unhindered  and  blighting  he  does  not  need  to 
descend.  It  is  his  privilege  to  live  on  the  mountainous 
slope  at  the  summit  of  which  moral  law  reigns.     He  may 
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buy,  sell  and  get  gain,  as  well  as  give  thanks  and  worship, 
with  his  eyes  uplifted  to  the  hills  whence  cometh  his  help." 

In  the  preface  to  his  "  Philosophy  of  Wealth,"  written  in 
1885,  we  find  it  stated  that  a  degraded  conception  of  human 
nature  (has)  vitiated  the  distribution  of  wealth,  and  the 
closing  words,  which  describe  the  purpose  of  his  book,  are 
as  follows:  "The  place  which  it  primarily  seeks  is  in  the 
hands  of  readers  and  thinkers  who  have  long  been  in  revolt 
against  the  general  spirit  of  the  old  political  economy. ' ' 

I  lay  emphasis  upon  ethical  purpose  in  this  earlier  work 
because  it  gave  shape  and  direction  to  the  theoretical 
developments,  some  of  which  I  have  pointed  out.  The 
development  of  wealth  so  as  to  include  higher  forms  there- 
tofore neglected,  and  the  wide  field  of  non-competitive 
economics  may  be  instanced.  In  fact  the  entire  discussion  of 
competition  may  be  cited.  The  critical  student  will  notice, 
however,  that  even  in  1882  moral  beauty  was  discerned  in 
an  ideal  sort  of  competition,  a  competition  hedged  about 
with  moral  limitations  and  presided  over  by  "the  spirit  of 
justice. ' '  Of  competition  thus  understood,  Professor  Clark 
said:  "The  principle  whereby  the  struggle  of  many  men, 
each  for  himself,  to  secure  wealth,  is  made  to  work  out  the 
general  good  of  all,  has  all  the  beauty  claimed  for  it. "  Note 
this  carefully,  for  this  is  a  germ  of  later  development  of 
theory.  Presently  that  which  was  apparently  last  shall 
become  manifestly  first. 

Purpose,  then,  clearly  dominates  the  earlier  as  well  as  the 
later  theoretical  developments  of  Professor  Clark ;  but  in 
the  earlier  writings,  serious,  grave  imperfections  were  found 
in  our  existing  order,  and  the  purpose  of  our  theorist  was 
to  work  for  a  coming  kingdom  of  righteousness,  shrinking 
from  no  overturnings  necessary  to  accomplish  this  end. 
That  was  the  time,  as  those  with  good  memories  still  recol- 
lect, when  Professor  Clark  was  numbered  among  the  "dan- 
gerous men"  marked  out  for  slaughter  by  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  and  when   his  friends  still  felt  called  upon  to 
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show  that  those  who  regarded  him  as  dangerous  misappre- 
hended the  true  nature  of  his  teachings. 

In  the  year  1887  a  sharp  turn  in  the  direction  of  Profes- 
sor Clark's  evolution  is  clearly  discernible.  I  have  in  mind 
particularly  his  article  on  "The  Limits  of  Competition," 
which  appeared  in  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  in  that 
year,  and  which  was  reprinted  in  1888  in  the  "Modern 
Distributive  Process,"  together  with  another  article  by 
himself  and  two  by  his  present  colleague,  Professor  Gid- 
dings.  We  now  begin  to  detect  the  development  of  the 
theory  of  latent,  potential,  and  residual  competition — we 
have  here  in  reality  one  conception — and  this  competition 
is  looked  upon  as  one  chief  reliance  to  secure  justice,  even 
when  combination  is  apparently  swallowing  up  competition. 
There  has  been  in  Professor  Clark  a  marked  development  of 
theory  along  that  line  from  that  time  up  to  the  present. 

Another  noteworthy  germ  of  subsequent  theoretical 
development  is  found  in  these  words  in  Chapter  III '  of 
"The  Modern  Distributive  Process:"  "Pure  mercantile 
profit  is  the  only  conceivable  sum  from  which  great  addi- 
tions to  general  wages  can  come.  This  profit  is  in  reality 
a  vanishing  sum,  having  in  a  competitive  system  only  a 
temporary  existence." 

The  monograph  "Capital  and  Its  Earnings,"  published 
in  1888  by  the  American  Economic  Association,  shows  the 
reaction  in  theory  well  under  way.  It  contains  a  passionate 
defence  of  landed  property,  particularly  directed  against  the 
schemes  of  the  late  Henry  George,  which  are  termed  more 
than  robbery,  being  indeed,  to  quote  Professor  Clark's  own 
words,  "the  quintessence  of  robbery."  The  theoretical 
development  which  leads  to  this  conclusion  consists  in 
reducing  to  very  low,  if  not  vanishing  terms,  the  Ricardian 
conception  of  rent  of  land  as  unearned  income  and  in  devel- 
oping the  theory  that  landed  rent  consists  of  little  else  than 
an  honest,  because  earned,  return  for  capital-investments. 

*  These  words  are  quoted  from  the  "  Table  of  Contents." 
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Subsequent  developments  of  theory  along  this  line  endeavor 
to  show  that  capital  earns  its  hire. 

The  theory  of  wages,  developed  elsewhere  bj^  Professor 
Clark,  finds  that  the  wage-earner  has  what  he  produces. 
All  the  value  which  he  adds  by  his  exertion  to  the  mate- 
rials upon  which  he  works,  as  well  as  all  the  value  of  his 
services,  comes  to  him  by  the  workings  of  competition. 
Unhappily  the  limitations  of  time  are  such  that  I  cannot 
now  elaborate  this  thought. 

The  concepts  monopoly  and  rent  play  a  subordinate  role 
in  Professor  Clark's  theory.^  We  have  already  found  that 
what  goes  by  the  name  rent  of  land  is  usually  profits  on 
capital,  and  earned  profits  at  that.  Naturally  it  is  to  agri- 
cultural rents,  rather  than  urban  rents,  that  attention  is 
chiefl}^  directed  in  the  monograph  which  has  received  men- 
tion. Similarly,  in  what  has  been  published  thus  far  small 
room  is  made  for  gains  of  monopoly  as  a  separate  sort  of 
revenue.  It  would  seem  as  if  place  were  not  found  in  Pro- 
fessor Clark's  theories  for  monopoly  gains,  so  absolutely 
and  relatively  large  as  to  be  of  vital  significance. 

Another  feature  clearly  marked  in  the  development  of 
Professor  Clark's  theories  is  the  search  for  natural  and  uni- 
versal law,  giving  us  what  appears  very  like  a  return  to  the 
nature-philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  absolutism  of  theory  on  the  other.  Similarly 
the  optimistic  trend  of  his  theories  is  so  marked  as  to  sug- 
gest the  optimism  of  Frederic  Bastiat  and  his  economic 
harmonies.^  Did  time  permit,  abundant  illustrations  could 
be  furnished. 


'  It  should  be  noticed  that  I  admit  the  existence  of  these  concepts  in  Professor 
Clark's  theory. 

*  It  is  not  asserted  that  everything  according  to  Professor  Clark  is  now  exactly 
as  it  should  be,  although  a  bright  side  and  a  very  bright  side  to  nearly  all  existing 
economic  conditions  is  found  clearly  implied  iu  his  writings.  It  is  doubtless 
true  that  Professor  Clark  advocates  a  larger  amount  of  governmental  activity  to 
maintain  the  natural  competitive  order  than  did  Bastiat.  This  is  brought  out  in 
Professor  Clark's  recent  discussions  of  combinations  (trusts).  Very  sensibly,  in 
my  opinion,  he  rejects  the  notion  of  interference  with  the  growth  of  combination 
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In  1899,  as  in  1885,  the  ethical  note  is  heard,  although 
it  is  somewhat  subdued ;  but  its  import  is  quite  different. 
The  purpose  which  dominates  the  development  of  Professor 
Clark's  theory  now  is  a  justification  of  the  competitive  order 
of  industrial  society,  and  the  dawning  beauty  of  the  rising 
sun  seen  in  1882  has  now  become  the  bright  effulgent  glory 
of  the  noontide.  The  ethical  purpose  is  seen,  for  example, 
in  the  discussion  of  interest,  in  the  "Genesis  of  Capital," 
which  appeared  in  November,  1893.  Capital  is  traced  to 
abstinence,  and  this  abstinence  is  regarded  as  a  manifestation 
of  altruism  as  well  as  a  triumph  of  reason.  The  gains  of 
accumulation  accrue  "through  an  endless  period  to  an 
unknown  series  of  persons,  and  in  amounts  that  cannot  be 
determined;"  consequently,  "the  things  that  are  eternal  are 
literally  unseen,"  and  again  the  growing  accumulations  of 
capital  are  already  interpreted  to  mean  "the  increasing 
power  of  the  things  unseen,"  and  "the  growing  power  of 
reason  and  altruism." 

Other  points  to  which  attention  must  be  called,  although 
no  more  than  mention  is  now  possible,  is  the  distinction 
between  capital  and  capitai-goods,  in  which  there  is  a 
differentiation  from  Dr.  von  Bohm-Bawerk,  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  static  and  dynamic  forces  in  economics — a 
distinction  of  which  Professor  Clark  promises  in  the  future 
a  much  fuller  development  than  we  have  thus  far  had. 

I  regret  that  ]  cannot  give  more  time  to  these  two  inter- 
esting points.  The  distinction  between  capital  and  capital- 
goods  as  found  in  Professor  Clark's  writings  is  one  which 
must  in  the  future  receive  more  careful  critical  attention 
than  it  has  as  yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  received.  Upon  it 
rests  the  distinction  which  he  makes  between  interest  and 
profits,  and  it  plays  a  large  role  in  the  rent  discussion, 
found    in   his    monograph — already    referred    to — bearing 

except  in  so  far  as  monopoly  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  term  makes  its 
appearance  ;  but  to  prevent  monopoly  and  maintain  competition  he  is  prepared  to 
go  very  far,  extending  interference  even  to  a  very  widespread  price-regulation. 
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the  significant  title,  "Capital  and  Its  Earnings."  Land- 
rent  is  to  him  essentially  earnings  of  capital,  and  here  we 
come  back  to  economic  optimism. 

The  distinction  between  static  and  dynamic  conditions 
and  influences  introduces  a  change  in  the  conception  of 
natural  law.  For  natural  law  changes  with  growth.  Static 
conditions  give  us  market  price  equal  to  minimum  cost  with 
an  absence  of  pure  profit.  Dj'namic  influences  restore  net 
profits  for  employers,  but  the  forces  of  competition  quickly 
lay  hold  of  these  net  profits  and  distribute  them  among 
laborers  and  capitalists.  It  is  only  a  further  step  in  prog- 
ress that  enables  employers  to  secure  once  more  net  profits, 
again  to  be  turned  over  to  others  by  the  forces  of  competition. 

Finally,  I  wish  two  things  borne  in  mind.  I  am  not  now 
and  here  expressing  my  own  views  concerning  these  theo- 
ries, and  it  is  not  safe  to  infer  them  from  what  I  have  said. 
I  am  trying  to  present  objectively  an  interesting  develop- 
ment of  theory,  a  development,  let  me  say — for  so  far  I  will 
express  my  opinion — with  which  I  am  not  altogether  out  of 
sympathy.  In  the  second  place,  I  am  speaking  about  the 
developments  of  theory  during  the  past  decade,  and  I  have 
no  desire  to  assume  the  role  of  a  prophet.  We  are  even 
now  awaiting  with  keen  interest  the  advent  of  a  long-prom- 
ised work  by  Professor  Clark,  and  when  that  appears  it  will 
be  in  order  to  review  once  more  his  theories,  which  when 
more  fully  and  more  adequately  presented  than  they  have 
been  thus  far,  may  as  a  whole  take  a  somewhat  different 
shape.  We  shall  see.  I  cannot  close  without  giving 
expression  to  my  appreciation  of  the  debt  which  American 
economics  owes  to  Professor  Clark  for  his  careful,  painstak- 
ing analysis,  and  for  luminous  expression  of  doctrine,  as 
well  as  for  his  earnestness  and  elevation  of  spirit. 

Professor  Patten  has  approached  the  entire  problem  of 
economics  from  the  standpoint  of  consumption,  and  I  can 
at  the  outset  of  my  characterization  of  his  theories  do  no 
better  than  quote  words  which  I  wrote  some  years  since: 
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'  'The  theory  of  consumption  is  with  him  the  root  doctrine 
out  of  which  his  entire  economic  system  naturally  grows. 
The  two  works  of  his  to  be  speciall}^  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection are  his  'Consumption  of  Wealth'  and  his  'Theory 
of  Dynamic  Economics.'  Another  truth  emphasized  by 
this  writer  is  the  importance  of  studying  the  laws  of  change 
in  human  society  rather  than  simply  the  laws  which  govern 
it  in  equilibrium. 

"In  this  place  especial  attention  is  called  to  Professor 
Patten's  theory  of  prosperity.  It  is,  in  brief,  as  follows: 
'  The  prosperity  of  society  is  measured  by  surplus  utility, 
which  is  the  difference  between  the  costs  and  the  utilities 
of  goods.  Cost  means  sacrifice  from  the  social  standpoint, 
the  pain,  the  economic  energy  expended.  .  .  .  What- 
ever increases  utilities,  other  things  being  equal,  increases 
social  surplus ;  similarly,  whatever  lowers  costs,  other  things 
being  equal,  increases  social  surplus.  What  then  are  the 
causes  increasing  utilities?  Variety  of  consumption,  as 
seen  in  increasingly  harmonious  consumption,  is  one.  A 
large  number  of  commodities  suitably  related  in  consump- 
tion increases  pleasure  derived  from  consumption,  and 
therefore  utilities.  The  consumption  of  commodities  which 
give  pleasure  and  sustain  life  at  the  same  time  increases 
pleasure  over  the  consumption  of  articles  which  merely  sus- 
tain life.  Well-prepared  food  may  thus  be  contrasted  with 
poorly  cooked  food,  beautiful  garments  with  ill-fitting 
clothing.  The  socialization  of  consumption  is  one  of  the 
most  important  means  of  increasing  utilities.  By  this  we 
understand  the  common  use  of  goods  and  services.  Paint- 
ings in  public  galleries  afford  indefinitely  greater  pleasure 
than  the  same  pictures  in  a  private  house.  Beautiful 
objects  of  nature  have  their  utility  increased  by  socializa- 
tion. .  .  .  Inclusive  rather  than  exclusive  pleasures 
must  be  our  aim.  Fuller  utilization  of  existing  resources 
by  economies  increases  the  social  surplus,  as  well  as  the 
utilization  of   new  resources,     A  larger  command  of  nat- 
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ural  forces  increases  the  supply  of  utilities,  and  thus  the 
surplus. 

"On  the  other  hand,  a  decrease  of  costs  may  be  brought 
about  in  many  ways,  which  may  be  summed  up  under  the 
general  head  '  Better  Industrial  Organization. '  The  division 
of  labor,  so  well  described  by  Adam  Smith,  is  one  form 
which  this  improvement  takes.  The  territorial  division  of 
labor  is  another.  Improved  industrial  leadership  is  still 
another.  Increased  capital  facilitates  industrial  organiza- 
tion. 

"This  increasing  surplus  is  a  monopoly  fund,  and  this 
monopoly  is  found  everywhere  in  our  industrial  field,  and 
the  problem  of  a  better  distribution  finds  its  heart  in  the 
disposal  of  this  surplus.  What  use  shall  be  made  of  it?  It 
is  chiefly  a  social  product  to  be  socially  controlled,  and  wise 
taxation  is  one  of  the  means  advocated  by  Professor  Patten. 
Such  taxation  will  favor  the  dynamic  forces  in  society." 

To  this  quotation  it  should  be  added  that  the  educational 
program  of  Professor  Patten  springs  naturally  from  his  eco- 
nomic theories.  His  purpose,  among  other  things,  is  "to 
develop  the  mental  qualities  and  feelings  active  in  produc- 
tion, ' '  to  develop  '  'strong  social  feelings  with  intimate  social 
relations,"  "a  lofty  ideal  of  society  with  a  strong  feeling  of 
hostility  to  selfish  aggression. "  Education  must  develop 
the  psychical  elements  and  it  must  be  the  result  of  state 
activity  in  retaining  the  surplus  in  production  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  And  education  must  favor  a  dynamic 
policy  and  help  us  to  pass  over  from  the  pain  economy  of 
the  past  to  the  pleasure  economy  which  should  be  ours  in  the 
future.  With  increasing  command  over  nature,  giving  us 
larger  resources,  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  pass  over 
from  an  economy  in  which  we  seek  to  avoid  pain, — dis- 
utility,— as  a  chief  thing  to  an  economy  in  which  we  may 
seek  positive  pleasures. 

Professor  Patten's  development  of  theory  is  as  clearly 
marked  by  purpose  as  is  Professor  Clark's,  but  the  difference 
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in  purpose  between  these  two  is  most  fundamental,  and 
it  not  merely  separates  these  two  from  each  other,  but 
divides  economists  and  social  philosophers  into  two  great 
groups.  Professor  Clark's  purpose  is  to  justify  the  present 
socio-economic  order  in  its  essential  aspects,  not,  indeed,  as 
the  best  one  which  could  be  devised,  but  as  the  one  estab- 
lished by  beneficent  nature.  It  is  necessary  simply  to  clear 
away  things  which  are  not  in  harmony  with  this  order,  espe- 
cially obstacles  in  the  way  of  competition,  to  give  us  a  society 
working  absolute  justice  among  men  in  their  relations  to 
each  other  and  producing  a  perfect  economic  basis  for 
human  society,  so  that  any  ills  still  remaining  would  find 
their  cause  outside  the  domain  of  economic  life.  Professor 
Patten  holds  that  nature  stands  for  forces  which  men  are  to 
use  in  order  to  give  shape  to  a  society  constantly  progress- 
ing toward  perfection.  It  is  for  society  to  control  its  own 
destiny,  and  society  is  responsible  for  the  use  made  of 
opportunities  afforded  by  nature.  Nature,  if  left  to  herself, 
would  give  us  a  static  society,  in  which  privileged  classes 
would  absorb  a  large  quantity  of  economic  surplus.  Com- 
petition left  to  itself  as  a  natural  force,  results  in  giving  to 
monopoly  a  vast  share  of  wealth  produced.  Now  while 
everywhere  in  the  field  of  economic  life  there  is,  according 
to  Professor  Patten,  monopoly,  even  marginal  producers 
enjoying  a  portion  of  monopolistic  surplus,  there  is  a  large 
free  surplus  to  be  absorbed  by  exclusive  monopolies  unless 
society  organized  as  state  steps  in  and  uses  this  for  social 
purposes.  It  is  thus  that  Professor  Patten's  theories  lead 
him  to  em'j«hasize  as  he  does  an  active  policy  of  govern- 
ment, whereas  Professor  Clark  emphasizes  less  and  less 
governmental  activity.  Professor  Clark,  holding  that  there 
is  no  great  fund  from  which  wages  can  be  increased,  looks 
with  little  favor  upon  efforts  to  make  government  a  model 
employer,  establishing  wholesome  conditions  of  employment 
with  respect  to  labor-time  and  remuneration.  Anything  thus 
gained  would  be  taken  away  from  the  legitimate  earnings 
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of  others,  there  being  uo  large  surplus  fund  of  individually 
unearned  wealth  ^  out  of  which  such  gains  could  safely  come. 
Professor  Patten,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  sources  of  wealth 
which  can  and  should  be  utilized  for  the  general  good. 
Professor  Clark  emphasizes  individual  rights,  and  is  thus 
alarmed  by  attacks  on  private  property, while  apparently  hav- 
ing a  less  open  eye  for  raids  on  public  property  and  the 
occasional  wholesale  robbery  which  deprives  society  at  large 
of  valuable  economic  rights.  Professor  Patten,  on  the  other 
hand,  emphasizes  the  idea  of  societj^  and  is  solicitous  about 
social  rights  and  privileges  which  he  would  safeguard  by  an 
active  policy  of  government.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
continue  this  comparison,  but  I  must  hasten  on. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  too  little  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  theoretical  work  which  manj'  other  thinkers  in  the 
United  States  have  accomplished  during  the  decade  now 
drawing  to  a  close.  Here  and  there  work  has  been  going 
forward  of  theoretical  importance.  It  may  be  that  in  cases 
this  theoretical  work  is  cut  out  on  an  equally  large  scale 
and  is  quite  as  ambitious  in  purpose  as  that  of  the  two 
economists  mentioned,  although  not  enough  of  it  has  as  yet 
seen  the  light  to  make  clear  its  true  nature.  It  is  doubtless 
true,  however,  that  the  work  in  theory  on  the  part  of  econo- 
mists has  largely  consisted  of  the  development  of  separate 
doctrines  which  it  has  been  hoped  to  fit  into  a  general  frame- 
work of  theory  derived  from  others. 

Having  discussed  the  two  theorists,  Professors  Clark  and 
Patten,  may  I  be  permitted  to  say  a  word  about  my  own 
work  in  theory,  as  this  work  so  naturally  finds  its  place  in 
my  paper  at  this  precise  point?  It  has  been  asserted,  I 
believe,  that  I  do  not  care  for  theory  and  that  my  own 
interest  has  been  mainly  in  the  direction  of  popular  work. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The  error  pro- 
ceeds from  making  what  has  been  incidental  with  me  appear 

1  According  to  Professor  Clark,   such  surplus   as  there  is,   is  for  the  most  part 
needed  as  a  dynamic  force. 
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to  be  the  main  thing.  For  years  I  have  been  working  on  what 
could  perhaps  be  called  a  system  of  economic  philosophy 
under  the  title,  "  The  Distribution  of  Wealth,"  which,  if  my 
plans  are  carried  out,  will  at  least  have  the  merit  of  magnitude. 
One  volume,  on  ' '  Monopolies  and  Trusts, ' '  is  already  in 
print,  and  as  soon  as  they  can  be  suitably  revised,  three  or 
four  other  volumes  will  be  ready  for  publication,  while  sev- 
eral volumes  remain  to  be  written.  But  in  the  popular 
work  of  previous  years,  which  I  have  from  time  to  time 
given  to  the  public,  there  have  been  developments  of  theory 
which  have  been  in  many  cases  overlooked,  doubtless  on 
account  of  the  popular  setting  in  which  they  have  frequently 
been  found. 

Confining  myself  to  what  has  been  put  in  print,  I  will  say 
that  I  have  endeavored  to  formulate  clearly  the  idea  of 
monopoly,  to  explain  the  causes  of  monopoly,  to  draw  sharp 
lines  between  various  classes  of  monopoly,  and,  reaching  my 
conclusions  more  objectively  than  Professor  Patten,  to  show 
how  wide  the  extent  of  monopoly;  and  I  have  explained 
the  old  statement  that  monopoly  price  is  the  price  which 
yields  highest  net  returns  to  the  monopolist  in  such  a  way 
as,  I  venture  to  hope,  to  add  something  to  it.  In  particular, 
I  have  brought  forward  the  principle  that  monopoly  price  is 
class  price,  varying  from  economic  class  to  economic  class. 
Finally,  I  have  formulated  this  new  and  fundamental  law  of 
monopoly  price: 

The  greater  the  intensity  of  customary  use,  the  higher  the 
general  average  of  eco7iomic  welt-being ,  and  the  more  readily 
wealth  is  generally  expended,  the  higher  the  m,onopoly  price, ' 

This  topic,  the  theory  of  monopoly,  calls  to  my  mind  what 
I  regard  as  a  fine  piece  of  theoretical  work  done  by  Professor 
John  R.  Commons.  I  refer  to  his  discussion  of  the  law  of 
increasing  and  diminishing  returns  in  his  "  Distribution  of 
Wealth."  Professor  Commons,  by  keen  analysis,  shows 
that  increasing  and  diminishing  returns  must  be  considered 
from  four  distinct  standpoints,  namely,  the  standpoint  of  an 
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entire  industry  during  its  historical  development;  secondly, 
!  the  standpoint  of  an  entire  industry  at  a  given  moment; 
!  thirdly,  the  standpoint  of  the  entrepreneur;  fourthly,  the 
standpoint  of  a  given  area  of  ground.  He  further  distin- 
guishes between  increasing  and  diminishing  returns  meas- 
ured in  concrete  goods  and  increasing  and  diminishing 
returns  measured  in  values,  and  finally  points  out  that  it  is 
the  third  standpoint, — that  of  the  entrepreneur, — and  values 
which  are  of  main  importance  in  a  discussion  of  monopoly. 

Professor  J.  W.  Jenk's'  development  of  the  theory  of 
monopoly  should  receive  mention  at  this  point.  He  has 
attempted  to  show  that  mere  mass  of  capital  has  essential 
significance  in  monopolistic  growths. 

/     President   Hadley's  work    on   economics   shows  original 
power  along  the  line  of  theory.     What  impressed  me  per- 
haps as  strongly  as  anything  when  I  read  it  was  the  leading 
,  thought  that   the   test    of    all    economic    institutions    and 
I  arrangements  is  social  well-being.     This  is  doubtless  what 
would  be  called  chiefly  a  practical  consideration,  but  I  think 
it  has  a  bearing  on    theor5^     The  position  given    private 
"  property  in  economics  by   President  Hadley  is  also   note- 
worth3\     A  marked  feature  of  his  work  is  the  application  of 
I  the  principle  of  natural  selection,  whereby  a  connection  is 
'made  between  ethics  and  economics.     Finally,  mention  may 
be  made  of  his  treatment  of  interest  as  commuted  profit. 
I    Professor  Taussig  has  done  much  good  work  during  the 
decade  under  consideration.     Confining  myself  to  economic 
theory,  I  am  inclined  to  mention  particularly  two  services, — 
namely,  first,    the  participation   in  the  management  of  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics^  so  largeh^  given  to  theory; 
l  secondly,  his  restatement  of  the  wage-fund  theory,  whereby 
I  it  is  greatly  strengthened.     Professor  Taussig  has  brought 
into   prominence   the  limitation    of  present  wages  by  past 
accumulations,  while  at  the  same  time   he   finds  sufficient 
elasticity  in  wage-sources  to  provide  room  for  hopeful  strug- 
gle for  improved  conditions  on  the  part  of  the  wage-workers. 
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Public  finance  is  generally  held  to  belong  to  the  science  of 
economics,  and  as  I  believe  that  this  view  is  correct,  it  is 
natural  for  me  to  direct  your  attention  to  this  great  field. 
Have  we  had  theoretical  developments  in  public  finance  dur- 
ing the  past  decade  ?  There  have  been  no  startling  new  dis- 
coveries of  a  theoretical  nature,  but  along  old  lines  there  has 
been  both  movement  and  improvement.  There  has  been 
considerable  instructional  activity  in  public  finance  in  the 
universities  and  work  of  preparation  for  publication  has 
been  conducted  with  results  which  the  future  must  disclose. 
This  has  been  one  of  the  two  main  fields  of  m}--  own  academic 
activity,  but  my  pioneer  work  on  "Taxation  in  American 
States  and  Cities"  falls  just  outside  our  decade.  I  think, 
however,  that  I  may  venture  to  believe  that  its  develop- 
ments of  theory  have  not  been  entirely  without  influence 
on  financial  writings  during  the  decade.  I  have  in  mind, 
among  other  things,  the  definition  and  the  classification  of 
taxes,  and  the  discussion  of  the  underlying  and  fundamental 
defects  in  the  theory  of  the  general  property  tax  as  it  exists 
in  the  United  States. 

The  name  of  Professor  Seligman  is  that  which  probably 
will  be  generally  admitted  to  hold  the  first  place  in  the 
elaboration  of  theories  in  public  finance,  so  far  as  w^e  may 
judge  from  published  results,  although  it  is  by  no  means  true, 
as  has  been  recently  asserted,  that  his  is  the  only  American 
name  which  has  received  recognition  outside  of  our  own 
country.  Attention  is  especially  called  to  his  discussion  of 
the  theory  of  progressive  taxation  and  to  his  exhaustive 
treatment  of  the  shifting  and  incidence  of  taxation. 

Professor  Henry  C.  Adams'  text-book  contains  some  inter- 
esting theoretical  discussions.  One  is  his  criticism  of  the 
social  theory  of  taxation,  another  his  theory  of  the  taxation 
of  railways  and  other  corporations. 

Discussions  of  economic  method  are  held  to  belong  to 
theory.  In  this  department  there  is  doubtless  less  interest 
now  than  there  was  in  1889,  illustrating  the  fact  that  interest 
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in  any  field  of  theory  declines  in  proportion  as  agreement 
among  scientists  is  reached.  The  contrast  in  the  views  held 
with  respect  to  method  in  our  decade  with  those  held  in  the 
early  part  of  the  preceding  decade  is  marked.  About  1885, 
incredible  as  it  may  now  seem,  it  was  in  some  quarters 
considered  even  dangerous  to  advocate  the  use  of  those 
things  for  which  the  so-called  historical  method  stood. 
One  economist  about  that  time  used  these  words:  "The 
opinion  prevails  far  too  widely  that  political  economists  must 
be  mere  doctrinaires  and  must  contend  for  some  set  of  opin- 
ions and  some  course  of  policy.  Critical  study  of  phenomena 
is  as  unpopular  as  free  thinking  in  religion."  A  vigorous 
protest  against  such  an  extreme  position  was  manifestly 
called  for,  and  it  came.  While  in  some  particulars  it  went 
to  an  extreme,  it  has  left  its  mark  on  method  in  our  decade. 
There  is  now  a  free  field  for  any  and  all  methods.  During 
the  earlier  part  of  our  decade,  discussions  of  method  may 
have  favored  deduction;  recently,  however,  there  is  a  re- 
action again  in  favor  of  a  use  of  what  we  may  call,  in  the 
widest  sense,  the  inductive  method.  Professor  Ashley  is  a 
leader  in  this  direction,  and  in  his  inaugural  at  Harvard  he 
decried  economic  theory,  placing  little  value  upon  it,  when- 
ever it  became  ambitious  enough  to  pass  outside  the  covers  of 
an  elementary  treatise.  Professor  Ashley  insists  that 
through  studies  of  economic  history  we  must  gain  correct 
ideas  of  economic  evolution. 

While  abstaining  otherwise  from  criticism,  I  must  say 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  Professor  Ashley's  protest  is  only 
against  what  he  regards  as  wrong  theory  and  wrong  theo- 
retical methods  of  reaching  truth,  and  that  in  his  own  way  he 
is  as  anxious  to  reach  theory  as  are  others  who  call  themselves 
theorists.  Without  dwelling  further  on  method,  I  would  say 
in  concluding  this  branch  of  my  subject,  that  in  my  opinion  the 
theoretical  tendencies  for  which  Professor  Ashley  stands  are 
more  likely  to  increase  than  to  decline  in  strength  during  at 
least  the  earlier  part  of  the  decade  upon  which  we  are  entering. 
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Theoretical  work  of  importance  has  been  done  along  the 
border  lines  of  our  science.  The  development  of  sociology 
during  the  decade  under  consideration  must  be  given  credit 
for  services  in  this  direction.  I  mention  the  name  of  Pro- 
fessor Giddings  and  that  of  Professor  Small  in  this  connection. 

The  relation  of  statistics  to  economics  has  similarly  been 
elucidated.  We  naturally  think  of  the  work  of  Professor 
Maj^o-Smith  in  this  connection. 

I  have  already,  I  fear,  gone  beyond  my  limits  and  tres- 
passed too  long  on  your  patience.  Much  that  ought  to  be 
said  has  undoubtedly  been  left  unsaid,  but  I  venture  to  hope 
that  I  have  in  rough  outlines  given  a  fairly  accurate  sketch 
of  the  theoretical  work  of  the  decade  1889-99. 

The  work  of  theory  during  this  decade  has  been  criticised 
from  time  to  time,  and  in  my  opinion  it  has  been  open  to 
criticism.  I,iterary  style  has  not  been  cultivated  as  it  should 
have  been,  and  now  and  then  obscurity  may  have  been  taken 
for  depth.  There  are  great  masters  in  economics  whose 
writings  find  a  place  in  literature,  and  these  masters  deserve 
emulation.  Some  discussions  of  theory  may  of  necessity 
be  too  abstract  and  profound  to  interest  those  outside  the 
narrow  circle  of  specialists,  but  it  is  a  legitimate  ambition 
for  an  economist,  dealing  as  he  does,  with  the  every-day  life 
of  the  world,  to  help  in  creating  literature. 

Professor  Macvane,  of  Harvard,  has  protested  vigorously 
against  scholasticism  in  economics,  and  in  my  opinion  with 
some  reason.  L,et  us  be  as  thorough,  as  painstaking,  as  it 
is  possible  to  be,  but  let  us  take  care  that  we  are  not  crushed 
by  our  own  learning!  Much  that  has  been  laboriously 
gathered  together  will  be  swept  aside  before  we  reach  1909, 
and  will  be  thrown  on  the  rubbish-heap  of  ingenious  but 
fruitless  speculation.  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  the  theo- 
retical work  of  the  decade  has  as  a  rule  lacked  sufficient 
boldness.  We  have  been  too  timid,  and  have  in  some  cases 
spent  much  time  in  petty  refinements  while  essentials  have 
been  overlooked. 
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This  is  one  side  of  Uie  picture.  There  is  a  brighter  side, 
which  my  preseutation  has  surely  brought  out.  Others  will 
not  view  us  as  we  view  ourselves,  but  those  who  look  back 
on  this  decade  will  certainly  admit  that  within  it  much  pains- 
taking work  has  been  done,  that  new  developments  have 
added'  something  to  the  permanent  structure  of  science,  and. 
that,  toiling  hard  and  conscientiously^  the  economists  of 
1889-99  have  at  least  prepared  the  way  for  a  fullness  of 
knowledge  which  it  was  not  their  own  good  fortune  to  enjoy. 

Richard  T.  Ely. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 
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NOTES. 


Two  voi/UMES'  of  the  A /males  de  Vinstitut  international  de  sociolo- 
^iehave  appeared  since  tlie  publication  of  the  last  note  in  the  Annai^* 
referring  to  the  work  of  the  institute.  Vol.  IV  gives  the  papers 
presented  at  the  third  congress,  of  which  the  secretary,  M.  Ren6 
Worms,  has  already  given  the  readers  of  the  Annals  some  account.' 
Those  pages  which  give  the  very  full  discussion  of  all  phases  of  the 
organic  theory  of  society,  in  which  the  contribution  of  M.  G.  Tarde 
opposing  the  organic  theory  is  perhaps  the  ablest,  will  doubtless  prove 
for  most  readers  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  volume.  Mr. 
Lester  Ward's  paper,  in  which  he  presents  an  elaboration  of  Professor 
Patten's  concept  of  a  pain  and  pleasure  economy,  and  M.  C.  N. 
Starcke's  paper  on  the  laws  of  political  evolution  are  among  the  more 
important  contributions  to  the  volume.  Vol.  V  contains  the  papers 
submitted  for  publication  during  the  year  1898  by  members  of  the 
institute,  no  congress  having  been  held  that  year.  The  next  congress 
is  announced  for  1900.  Nine  good-sized  studies  appear  in  this  volume, 
as  follows:  G.  de  Azcarate,  "Plan  de  la  sociologie,"  comprising  a 
study  of  the  object  and  scope  of  sociology,  its  method  and  the  sources 
of  its  material;  Ren6  Worms,  "  L'induction  en  sociologie,"  a  study 
of  the  nature  of  social  laws  and  an  elaboration  of  the  fundamental 
idea  in  M.  Worms'  paper  on  "Experimentation"  in  Vol.  IV;  J.  No- 
vicow,  "  La  thdorie  organique  dessociet^s;  defense  de  I'organicisme;" 
C.  N.  Starcke,  "  La  personnalitd  libre;"  Pedro  Dorado,  "  Du  droit 
penal  repressif  au  droit  penal  preventif;"  Raoul  de  la  Grasserie,  "  La 
vengeance  privee;"  Albert  JaflFe,  "  Sur  le  droit  de  coalition;"  Charles 
M.  Limousin,  "Formation  et  Evolution  du  language;"  F.  Puglia, 
"  L' adaptation  est-elle  laloi  derniere  de  revolution  humaine  ?" 

From  the  perusal  of  the  volumes  of  the  International  Institute  of 
Sociology  one  gets  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  thought  and  general  tenden- 
cies of  the  European  Continental  writers  on  sociological  theory. 
English  and  American  thought  on  this  subject  has  not  as  yet  been 

'^Annates  de  Vinstitut  international  de  sociologie.  Publi^es  sous  la  direction  de 
Ren6  Worms.  Tome  iv,  contenant  les  travaux  du  troisiSme  Congr^s  tenu  ^  Paris 
en  Juillet,  1897;  Tome  v,  contenant  les  travaux  de  Tannic,  1898.  Svo.  Pp.  589,  509. 
Price,  10  frs.  each.     Paris,  i8g8  and  1899.    V.  Giard  &  E.  BriSre,  i5  rue  Souflaot. 

*  See  Annals,  vol.  xi,  p.  244,  March,  i8g8. 

•  See  Annals,  vol.  xi,  p.  109,  January,  1898. 
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represented  to  any  great  extent  in  the  work  of  the  institute.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  some  contributions  from  these  sources  will  be  made  at 
the  fourth  congress,  to  be  held  at  Paris  this  year. 


Edward  M.  Bacon's  "  Historic  Pilgrimages  in  New  England  "Ms 
intended  not  only  for  the  general  reader  but  also  as  a  supplement  to 
the  school  histories  of  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  periods.  The 
book  goes  over  the  usual  ground,  describing  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  the  localities  in  which  the  more  important  events  took 
place.  As  a  help  in  the  school  course  the  work  deserves  commenda- 
tion. 


"The  Principi,es  of  Agricui^ture, " ^  edited  by  L,.  M.  Bailey,  a 
recent  number  in  the  Rural  Science  Series,  is  a  readable  presentation 
of  the  elements  of  agricultural  science,  dealing  with  the  formation  and 
improvement  of  the  soil,  the  growth,  propagation  and  care  of  plants, 
and  the  physiology  and  hygiene  of  live  stock.  The  separate  essays 
of  which  the  book  is  composed  are  excellently  written  and  the  prin- 
ciples which  they  explain  are  so  clearly  stated  as  to  be  fully  within 
the  comprehension  of  the  layman. 


MONOPOWES  AND  THE  PROPI^E,^  by  Charles  Whiting  Baker,  appears 
in  the  third  edition  revised  and  enlarged.  The  rapid  development  of 
combinations  in  restraint  of  trade  in  the  last  ten  years,  since  the  first 
edition  of  the  work,  has  given  the  author  a  large  amount  of  addi- 
tional data  upon  which  to  base  his  treatise. 

He  deals  with  the  monopoly  and  trust  problem  in  most  of  its 
phases,  subjects  the  law  of  competition  to  a  lengthy  analysis,  and 
finally  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  combination  is  the  necessary 
tendency  of  modern  society,  and  that  any  attempt  to  prohibit  it  is 
useless.  The  only  remedy  for  the  evils  of  combination  is  to  be  found 
in  governmental  control.  The  methods  of  regulation  suggested  by 
the  author  are  so  radical,  in  some  cases,  as  to  require  an  entire  regen- 
eration of  society  to  effect  them.  In  general  for  all  natural  monopo- 
lies he  advocates  government  ownership  of  fixed  capital  and  the 
regulation  of  prices,  with  private  operation  and  general  management. 
The  prices  should  be  regulated  so  as  to  yield  about  a  six  per  cent 
investment  on  the  capital  stock.  In  regard  to  the  manufacturing  and 
trade  trusts,  he  strikes  the  keynote  to  the  situation  in  pointing  out 

1  Pp.  xiv,  474.    Price,  $1.20.    Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

'  Pp.  XV,  300.     Price,  ^1.25.    New  York:  Macmillan  Company,  1898. 

3  Third  edition,  pp.  362.    Price,  $1.50.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1899. 
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the  deplorable  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  corporation  laws  of  the  states, 
and  urging  the  necessity  of  a  national  incorporation  law.  This  law, 
as  he  conceives  it,  siiould  embrace  the  following  provisions: 

1.  The  capital  stock  of  all  "trust"  corporations  should  be  reduced 
so  that  the  total  at  par  will  not  exceed  the  value  of  its  real  estate  and 
the  cost  of  reproducing  its  machinery  and  plant. 

2.  Every  trust  should  be  compelled  to  make  absolutely  public  all  its 
affairs,  according  to  uniform  and  improved  methods  of  accounting. 

3.  The  tax  on  stock  transfers  should  be  increased  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  make  stock  gambling  unprofitable. 

4.  All  charters  should  be  revoked  and  reorganization  allowed  only 
under  new  and  stringent  charters,  closely  defining  all  powers,  privi- 
leges and  duties  to  the  public. 

5.  The  government  should  appoint  one  or  more  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  every  such  corporation,  to  represent  the  people.' 


M.  Maurice  Bei,i,om,  Ingenieur  au  corps  des  mines,  Paris,  has 
recently  published  in  a  handy  little  volume  2  a  very  useful  commentary 
on  the  new  French  law  relating  to  employers'  liability  for  accidents 
to  workingmen.  It  gives  an  historical  survey  of  all  legislation  pre- 
ceding the  law  of  1898  and  subsequent  decrees,  and  places  the 
latter  in  clear  perspective  in  relation  to  the  development  of  public 
opinion  on  this  subject  in  France.  While  primarily  written  for 
those  who  have  to  do  with  the  administration  of  the  law  or  for  those 
who  come  under  its  provisions  concerning  responsibility  for  their  em- 
ployes, it  is  just  the  sort  of  presentation  of  the  whole  subject  that  will 
enable  foreigners  and  those  not  familiar  with  the  legal  system  of 
France  to  appreciate  the  character  of  this  important  experiment  in 
social  legislation. 

Mr.  Bellom  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  familiar  with  legisla- 
tion in  England  and  Germany  on  employers'  liability,  accident 
insurance  and  insurance  against  sickness,  on  which  he  has  written  im- 
portant treatises.  Thus  throughout  the  little  volume  to  which  this 
note  calls  attention,  the  setting  of  the  discussion  is  such  as  to  enable 
the  reader  to  appreciate  the  complexity  of  the  legal  questions  and 
administrative  problems  which  have  in  France  and  elsewhere  ren- 
dered legislation  on  these  subjects  so  difficult. 

1  Contributed  by  F.  "E;.  Horack,  Philadelphia. 

^Deta  responsibiliU  en  mattere  d' accidents  du  travail.  Commentaire  de  laloidu 
9  Avril,  i8q8,  et  des  d^crets  du  28  F^vrier,  1899.  Par  Maurice  Bellom.  Pp.  389. 
i5mo.  Price,  6  frs.  Paris,  1899.  Librairie  nouvelle  de  droit  et  de  jurisprudence, 
Arthur  Rousseau,  14  rue  Soufflot. 
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La  Production  Industrielle'  is  a  study  of  the  reciprocal  rela- 
tions of  capital,  labor  and  talent.  The  author  declares  himself  to  be  in 
substantial  agreement  with  M.  Gide  in  the  latter's  criticism  of  our 
present  economic  regime.  The  injustice  of  existing  schemes  of  dis- 
tribution is  freely  admitted;  the  author  proceeds  to  examine  the  vari- 
ous remedies  which  have  been  proposed.  He  discards  collectivism  as 
impracticable,  and  finds  that  the  compulsory  association  of  capitalist 
and  laborer  should  also  be  rejected,  since  such  a  plan  would  violate 
the  liberty  of  the  individual.  After  an  extended  consideration  of 
profit  sharing  and  co-operation,  the  author  declares  that  both  are 
highly  desirable  and  should  be  encouraged.  The  co-operative  system 
especially  is  to  be  commended,  and  the  whole  tendency  of  the  times 
is,  M.  Boilley  believes,  toward  a  social  and  economic  system  of  greater 
solidarity  and  inter-dependence.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  pro- 
gress of  this  movement  is  so  slow  that  the  laboring  classes  cannot  be 
expected  to  await  its  final  culmination  with  patience.  In  the  mean- 
time the  author  suggests  the  formation  of  "industrial  councils," 
composed  of  employers  and  workingmen  and  elected  by  them.  These 
councils  or  commissions  should  be  voluntarily  established  for  each 
branch  of  industry  and  each  territorial  district,  and  should  be  given 
the  power  of  regulating  hours  of  work,  rates  of  wages,  condition  of 
work-shops,  etc. 


A  REVIEW  OE  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  is  the 
title  of  an  interesting  work''  by  a  member  of  the  Frankfort,  Ken- 
tucky, bar.  The  author  has  most  unfortunately  founded  his  argument 
upon  the  premises,  first,  that  sovereignty  is  indivisible,  and  second, 
that  the  constitution  must  be  interpreted  precisely  as  the  framers 
originally  intended.  With  these  premises  he  necessarily  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  the  executive  and  legislative  departments  of  the 
federal  government  have  usurped  the  powers  reserved  to  the  states 
and  the  people.  A  subordinate  and  incidental  conclusion  is  also 
drawn  to  the  effect  that  neither  the  states  nor  the  Union  may  be 
sovereign,  but  only  the  people  of  the  states.  No  substantial  issue 
need  be  taken  with  the  author  on  this  point,  but  he  goes  farther.  He 
declares  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  prevents  the  federal  gov- 
ernment from  exercising  various  powers,  such  as  the  acquisition  of 
territory  not  contiguous  to  America,  the  admission  of  states  not  con- 
tiguous to  those  already  in  existence,  the   cession  of  land  to  other 

•  By  Paul  Boii.ley.     Pp.  216.    Price,  ■2.^0  fr.    Paris:  F.  Alcan,  iSgg. 
« By  W.   G.   Bui-i-iTT.    Pp.   360.    Price,   $2.00.    Cincinnati:    The  Robert  Clarke 
Company,  1899. 
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nations,  etc.  To  all  of  these  claims  the  same  answer  must  be  given, 
that  the  constitution  is  not  something  shaped  by  the  mere  voliliou  of 
men  who  lived  and  died  a  century  ago,  but  it  is  the  product  of  devel- 
opment. By  an  unhappy  method  of  amendment  we  are  prevented 
from  changing  the  words  of  the  instrument  readily,  but  the  sense  of 
those  words  we  can,  in  fact  we  must,  change.  As  time  goes  on  the 
discord  between  the  original  and  the  present  sense  of  the  words  must 
increase;  doubtless  a  time  will  soon  come  when  a  revision  will  be 
found  necessary  in  order  to  remove  this  discord.  But  until  such 
revision  occurs  the  simplest  plan  is,  not  to  insist  on  a  rigid  adherence 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  last  century,  but  to  adapt  our  interpreta- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  the  times.  There  is  no  known  example  of  a 
people  actually  limiting  its  entire  growth  bj'  a  constitution,  nor  is 
such  a  thing  to  be  imagined.  The  real  value  of  Judge  Bullitt's  work 
lies  in  the  discord  which  he  shows  between  literal  historical  interpre- 
tation and  present  day  customs  and  practices.  The  conclusion  of  his 
book  should  therefore  have  been  that  a  simpler  method  of  amending 
our  constitution  was  necessary. 


Professor  Conrad  of  Halle  has  continued  the  publication  of  his 
enlarged  lecture  outlines  by  the  issue  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  history 
and  theory  of  statistics  and  population  statistics.^  It  forms  a  com- 
pact reference  work  which  dispenses  with  the  need  of  more  preten- 
tious volumes  for  a  clear  statement  of  the  elementary  facts.  Professor 
Conrad  has  not  ventured  to  depart  from  the  methods  of  presenting 
the  subject  of  statistics  which  are  traditional  in  the  German  univer- 
sities. It  is  a  familiar  observation  that  those  methods  seem  to  neglect 
the  fact  that  the  hearers  are  after  all  only  beginners,  and  plunge  them 
at  once  into  the  history  and  theory  of  a  subject  of  which  they  have 
no  empirical  knowledge.  It  must  be  confessed  that  iu  book  form  this 
makes  hard  reading  for  the  beginner  who  has  not  an  ultimate  examina- 
tion before  him  to  fortify  his  perserverance  in  the  effort  to  gain  an 
entrance  into  the  subject.  The  personality  of  the  teacher  may  atone 
for  such  a  defect  in  the  lectures,  but  not  in  the  printed  book.  A 
pleasing  reminder  of  the  intimate  relations  of  Professor  Conrad  to 
American  economists  is  the  dedication  of  the  book  to  his  friend  and 
former  pupil  Professor  E.  J.  James.  ^ 

1  Grundriss  zum  Sludium  der  politischen  Oekonomie.  By  Prof.  Dr.  J.  Conrad, 
Halle.  P.  4te  Tiel,  Statistik  i,  Geschichte  und  Theorie  der  Statistik,  Bevolke- 
rungsstatistik.    Pp.  162.     Jena:   Giistav  Fischer,  1899. 

-  Contributed  by  Roland  P.  Falkner. 
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In  September,  1898,  Sir  William  Crookes,  in  his  presidential 
address  to  the  British  Association, ^  took  an  extremely  pessimistic 
view  of  the  world's  future  wheat  supply.  The  following  quotation 
illustrates  his  point  of  view:  "  At  the  present  time  there  exists  a 
deficit  in  the  wheat  area  of  31,000  square  miles — a  deficit  masked  by 
the  fact  that  the  ten  world-crops  of  wheat  harvested  in  the  ten  years 
ending  1896  were  more  than  5  per  cent  above  the  average  of  the  pre- 
vious twenty-six  years. 

"  What  provision  shall  have  been  made,  if  possible,  to  feed  230,000,- 
000  units  likely  to  be  added  to  the  bread -eating  populations  by  193 1 — 
by  the  complete  occupancy  of  the  arable  areas  of  the  temperate  zone 
now  partially  occupied — where  can  be  grown  the  additional  330,000,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat  required  ten  j'ears  later  by  a  hungry  world  ?" 
The  only  escape  from  wheat  starvation,  in  the  judgment  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Crookes,  lies  in  the  advance  of  agricultural  chemistry.  Failing 
this,  the  race  must  fall  back  upon  bananas. 

This  address  excited  wide  interest  and  discussion.  Many  criticisms 
were  made  upon  the  estimates  of  Sir  William  Crookes  ;  notably 
one  by  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  of  Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  who,  after  a 
characteristically  rapid  survey  of  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the 
United  States,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  United  States  of 
America  could  supply  the  whole  world's  demand  for  wheat;  provided 
that  a  price  of  one  dollar  per  bushel  could  be  guaranteed.  Mr. 
Atkinson's  statistics  were  taken  seriously  by  Sir  William  Crookes, 
who  has  honored  the  distinguished  statistician  of  Boston  by  making 
him  the  raison  d'etre  of  a  book  on  "  The  Wheat  Question."  The 
author  is  aided  by  Mr.  John  Hj-de,  statistician  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  together  with  Mr.  Wood  Davis,  an  agricultural  authority, 
residing  in  Kansas.  Sir  William  first  presents  his  address  to  the  British 
Association,  and  then,  assisted  by  his  two  coadjutors,  hurls  a  broadside 
of  evidence,  refutation  and  ridicule  at  Mr.  Atkinson  to  show  that  Mr. 
Atkinson  and  a  few  minor  critics  like  the  London  Statist  are  ignorant 
of  the  first  principles  of  agricultural  science,  and  that  the  wheat  areas 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  world  are  already  closely  limited  by  cli- 
matic conditions.  The  discussion  is  most  interesting  and,  on  its  face, 
is  conclusive.  Sir  William  Crookes  has  certainly  proven  that  he  knows 
more  about  wheat  than  Mr.  Atkinson,  but  there  are  still  remaining 
vast  fields  of  knowledge  in  which  Mr.  Atkinson  reigns  supreme.  Sir 
William  Crookes'  sense  of  humor  is  defective,  but  the  readers  of 
"The  Wheat  Question  "  will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Atkinson  for  having 

1  The  Wheat  Ptdblem.  Based  on  Remarks  made  in  the  Presidential  Address  to 
the  British  Association  at  Bristol  in  1898.  Pp.  xiii,  272.  Price,  $1.25.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  (London:  John  Murray),  1900. 
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taken  advantage  of  this  defect  to  provoke  a  most  interesting  discussion 
of  the  world's  wheat  supply. 


H.  Rider  Haggard's  History  of  the  Transvaal  '  was  sent  to 
press  about  a  week  before  the  present  war  began,  and  was  given  such 
a  name  as  would  catch  the  popular  eye.  It  is  in  fact  a  reprint  of 
a  portion  of  a  former  production  by  the  same  author,  in  which  he 
gave  a  sketch  of  the  British  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  and  the 
subsequent  revolution  of  1881.  The  only  portions  having  a  more 
general  interest  are  the  prefatory  author's  note  and  a  short  appendix. 
As  a  history,  even  of  the  short  period  which  it  covers,  the  book 
can  have  little  value;  it  is  highly  partisan  and  misleading.  The 
only  scientific  interest  which  the  work  can  have  is  to  be  found  in  its 
partisan  representations.  It  furnishes  a  good  example  of  the  kind 
of  food  on  which  English  popular  opinion  was  nourished  prior  to 
the  final  stand  taken  by  the  ministry.  The  Boer  is  portrayed  as 
having  a  "  greed  for  gold."  He  is  denied  more  lofty  motives  such  as 
love  of  freedom  and  good  government.  The  English  people  are  told 
that  it  is  not  "independence"  but  the  undermining  of  the  British 
Empire  that  the  Dutch  Republics  were  striving  for.  The  people  are 
said  to  be  ignorant  and  vainglorious,  even  believing  that  they  excel 
the  English  in  military  power.  The  peace  party  in  England  is 
taunted  with  such  statements  as  the  following:  "They  (the  Boers) 
trust  not  so  much  to  the  rifles  of  their  compatriots  as  to  the  prowess 
of  certain  party  captains  in  England."  Their  own  conceit  and  their 
reliance  on  the  efforts  of  the  British  peace  party  have,  as  Haggard 
conceives,  led  the  Boers  to  take  a  stand  which  forced  England's  hand. 
"  Buoyed  up  by  such  bubbles  as  these  they  have  determined  to  tempt 
the  stern  arbitrament  of  war. "  The  political  philosopher  may  moralize 
upon  the  influences  which  such  literature  has  exercised  upon  public 
opinion  in  England.^ 


The  Source-Book  of  American  History,  edited  by  Professor 
Hart,'  is  not  intended  as  an  independent  or  complete  compilation  of 
material  on  any  one  phase  of  American  history.  Such  a  compilation, 
as  the  author  well  says,  would  be  impossible.  Professor  Hart  has 
selected  what  might  be  called  illustrative  material  in  order  to  supple- 
ment the  field  covered  by  a  text-book.     "  History  has  two  functions: 

'  Pp.  XXX,  244.    Price,  $1.00.    New  York:  New  Amsterdajn  Book  Co.,  1899. 

s Contributed  by  F.  A.  Cleveland,  Philadelphia. 

^ Pp.  408.    Price,  So. 60.    New  York:  Macraillan  Company,  1899. 
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to  tell  us  what  has  happened,  and  to  tell  us  why  the  men  of  old  time 
let  it  so  happen.  Perhaps  tlie  most  difficult  problem  for  the  teacher 
is  to  bring  home  to  the  minds  of  pupils  how  differently  other  people 
have  looked  at  things."  It  is  to  give  this  touch  of  concrete  reality 
and  color  that  the  Source-Book  has  been  published.  Twenty-one 
topics  are  chosen  to  cover  the  most  important  phases  of  American 
histor}-;  these  topics  range  from  the  earliest  discoveries  down  to  the 
Spanish  war.  Under  each  subject  extracts  from  six  or  more  typical 
documents  or  sources  are  given  and  the  value  of  the  book,  of  course, 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  selection  of  these  extracts.  No  one 
is  better  qualified  than  Professor  Hart  to  make  such  selections. 


In  Oom  Paxil's  People  *  Mr.  Hillegas  has  attempted  to  give  an 
unprejudiced  and  impartial  account  of  the  Transvaal  and  its  inhabi- 
tants. He  has  failed,  as  his  narrative  is  marred  by  prejudice  and  is 
very  partial  to  the  Boers.  His  material  is  undigested  and  badly 
arranged,  yet  the  book  is  interesting  and  contains  valuable  informa- 
tion. Curiously  enough  Mr.  Hillegas,  a  partisan  of  the  Boers,  has 
unintentionally  furnished  the  clearest  explanation  of  the  Uitlanders' 
grievances  which  we  have  had.  After  reading  his  account  and  praises 
of  the  Boers  and  their  government  we  understand  why  foreigners  in 
the  Transvaal  are  dissatisfied.  Cecil  Rhodes,  if  he  wishes  to  influ- 
ence public  opinion  in  this  country,  may  find  it  to  his  advantage  to 
subsidize  this  author  who  has  attacked  him  so  strenuously.* 


"  The  Effects  of  Recent  Changes  in  Monetary  Standards 
Upon  the  Distribution  of  Wealth  "  by  Frances  S.  Kinder,^  oflFers  a 
statistical  refutation  of  the  claim  that  falling  prices  are  caused  by  in- 
creased production  of  the  commodities  whose  prices  have  fallen.  By 
collecting  the  statistics  of  production  of  the  principal  raw  materials 
over  a  period  of  fifty  years  and  comparing  these  with  the  movements  of 
prices  as  shown  by  index  numbers,  the  author  is  able  to  prove  that 
production  increases  more  rapidly  when  prices  are  rising  than  when 
thev  are  falling.  Were  it  not  for  the  partisan  controversy  of  the  last 
few  years  such  an  elaboration  of  the  obvious  would  not  be  necessary,  but 
considering  the  manner  in  which  the  discussion  has  been  carried  on, this 

>  Oom  Paul's  People.  By  Howard  C.  Hillegas.  Pp.  308.  Price,  $1.50.  New 
York:  I).  Appleton  and  Company.  iSgg. 

'Contributed  by  Professor  Dana  C.  Munro,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

*  Economic  Studies,  VoX.lW.iio.  6.  Pp.  iv,  as.  Price,  50  cents.  New  York  :  Mac- 
millan  Company,  for  American  Economic  Association,  December,  1899. 
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bit  of  evidence  offers  a  wholesome  corrective.  Mr.  Kinder's  demon- 
stration that  real  wages  increase  during  times  of  rising  prices  is  hardly 
so  conclusive.  Of  course,  if  allowance  is  made  for  the  larger  employ- 
ment which  rising  prices  bring,  his  position  is  well  founded.  On 
the  mere  question  of  rates  of  wages,  however,  neither  the  statistics 
of  wages  nor  of  retail  prices  warrant  such  a  definite  conclusion. 
The  author  also  shows  that  real  interest,  that  is  to  say,  interest 
measured  in  commodities,  varies  inversely  with  prices.  This  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  refutation  of  Professor  Irving  Fisher's  claim  that 
falling  prices,  while  they  tend  to  increase  the  commodity  rate  of 
interest,  also  tend,  by  their  depressing  effects  upon  business,  to  offset 
this  rise  in  commodity  interest  by  a  fall  in  money  rates.  Professor 
Fisher  expressly  stated  in  his  "Appreciation  and  Interest"  that  he 
does  not  contend  that  the  creditor  makes  no  gain  during  falling  prices, 
but  merely  that  the  extent  of  his  unearned  increment  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  fall  in  prices.  Mr.  Kinder's  claim  that  profits  vary 
directly  with  prices  will  hardly  be  questioned.  This  little  book  fur- 
nishes additional  evidence  that  prosperity  is  usually  accompanied  by 
rising  prices. 

The  Philosophy  of  History'  is  a  meritorious  attempt  to  con- 
nect the  facts  of  history  with  the  causes  which  have  influenced  the 
social  evolution  of  the  human  race.  Most  writers  are  satisfied  with 
the  visible,  immediate  and  direct  causes  of  the  rise  or  fall  of  nations. 
For  instance,  they  may  seek  the  explanation  of  national  progress  in 
the  constant  activity  of  the  people,  its  legitimate  ambitions,  the 
purity  of  its  morals,  its  fortitude,  the  wisdom  of  its  institutions  and 
the  peculiarities  of  its  environment.  These  factors  are  undoubtedly 
of  great  importance;  but  Professor  Lloyd  wants  us  to  go  deeper  yet 
into  the  theory  of  causation  as  applied  to  social  phenomena.  Whereas 
all  the  periods  of  human  history  perform  their  onward  course  in  time 
and  space,  the  author  considers  himself  bound  to  explain  to  us  the 
nature  of  both.  Considerations  of  this  kind  are  highly  metaphysical; 
but,  unfortunately,  modern  philosophers  do  not  agree  as  well  as  might 
be  desired  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  time  and  space.  The  passing 
from  the  "  dynamic  idealism  "  to  "  concrete  realism  "  is  involved  in 
obscurity,  and  we  need  not  wonder  if  many  objections  be  urged 
against  the  conclusions  in  the  chapter  on  "Time,"  the  first,  and  the 
most  fundamental  in  the  book.  We  give  these  conclusions  in  the 
words  of  the  author:  "  Time,  then,  is  no  mere  form  of  life,  self- 
existent  and  external;  it  is  even  a  force,  or  it  is  a  phase  of  a  force,  in 

"^  The  Philosophy  of  History.  By  Alfred  H.  Lloyd.  Pp.250.  Price,  $1.00.  Ann 
Arbor:  George  Wahr,  1899. 
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application  of  which,  or  in  identification  with  which,  life  consists. 
Those  who  live  do  not  live  in  time;  they  live  time  itself,  they  use 
time;  and  a  life  that  uses  time  is  as  eternal  as  it  is  temporal." 
"  Similarly,"  continues  the  author,  "  space  is  the  permanence  of  the 
organic  on  the  same  plane."  We  might  ask,  What  plane  ?  But,  from 
the  preceding  sentence,  (which,  however,  refers  to  time,)  we  can 
assume  that  it  means  the  plane  of  mere  measurable  quantity.  Is  there 
in  this  world  no  room  for  inorganic  substances  such  as  minerals?  Or, 
rather,  is  the  whole  cosmic  system  one  great  organism  ?  The  latter 
interpretation  is  borne  out  by  the  note  (p.  36).  "  Possibly  I  have 
made  a  mistake  in  almost  assuming  in  this  chapter  that  the  organic 
and  the  real  are  literally'  synonymous  terms.  One  has  to  assume, 
however,  and,  in  another  book  already  referred  to.  Dynamic  Ideal- 
ism, I  have  considered  at  length  the  organic  nature  of  reality." 

The  next  concept  to  which  our  attention  is  called  is  that  of  Causa- 
tion. The  author  has  avoided  the  pitfalls  into  which  those  have 
fallen  who  have  denied  the  existence  of  efficient  causes,  and  of  those 
who  have  seen  in  the  succession  of  cause  and  effect  nothing  but  a 
mere  sequence  of  phenomena.  Yet  the  reader  would  wish  that  he 
had  been  more  sparing  of  his  intellectual  wealth,  and  clearer  in 
explaining  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

The  other  chapters  of  part  first  treat  of  Nature,  Individuality  and  Pro- 
gress. A  second  part  is  devoted  to  sociology,  and  in  the  ninth  chap- 
ter of  this  part  the  author  discusses  the  "  stages  of  society's  activity." 
The  activity  of  society  is  made  to  consist  chiefly  of  two  processes;  the 
former  a  process  of  alienation  from  itself,  the  latter  one  of  restoration 
to  itself.  The  third  part  of  the  book  contains  historical  studies, 
which  have  for  their  chief  object  to  show  that  apparent  contraries 
have  an  underlying  ground  on  which  multiplicity  is  reduced  to  unity. 
Thus  the  author  contrasts  science  and  religion,  good  and  evil,  radical- 
ism and  conservatism. 

The  fifteenth  chapter  treats  of  Revolution,  and  the  author  tries  to 
show  that  in  a  revolution  the  contending  parties  unconsciously  pro- 
mote the  same  end;  but  he  seems  to  fear  lest  he  be  misunderstood. 
"  Do  I  seem  to  make  it  a  matter  of  indifference  on  which  side  in  a 
revolutionary  conflict  one  happens  to  be  ?  By  making  opponents  so 
in  agreement  with  each  other,  nay,  so  inclusive  of  each  other,  by 
showing  them  to  be  co-operative  even  in  their  opposition,  do  I  seem 
to  take  all  the  meaning  out  of  the  conflict  itself?  If  so,  I  have  not 
been  understood."  Such  may  be  the  fate  of  this  book;  such  has  been 
the  fate  of  many  writers  of  the  Kantian  or  Hegelian  school;  but, 
whatever  be  the  mental  attitude  of  the  readers  with  regard  to  the 
positions  advocated  in  the  book,  all  will  admit  that  it  is  written  with 
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great  keenness  of  perception,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  reconcile, 
so  far  as  possible,  all  intellectual  and  moral  differences.  If  the  author 
did  not  succeed  in  accomplishing  the  task,  it  is  because  there  are 
diflferences  which  cannot  be  reconciled,  even  by  benevolence  and 
ingenuity  combined.^ 


McIlwraiTh's  History  of  Canada^  has  appeared  in  Appleton's 
"  History  for  Young  Readers  "  series.  The  narrative  is  well  arranged, 
is  told  in  a  popular  style  and  is  interesting  and  impartial  throughout. 


Politics  for  Young  Americans*  has  just  appeared  in  a  second 
edition.  It  is  a  thoroughly  up-to-date,  interesting  and  useful  book. 
Some  of  its  chapters  show  considerable  depth  of  thought  and  careful 
study  of  American  political  conditions,  beside  the  knack  of  popular 
expression;  this  is  especially  true  of  the  chapters  on  the  "  Responsi- 
bility of  the  Executive,"  "What  Officers  Should  Not  Be  Elected," 
and  others.  The  style  is  in  some  places  unfortunate,  the  author 
sometimes  assuming  a  class-room  tone  and  method  of  expression. 
In  addition  to  the  discussion  of  elementary  constitutional  questions 
the  book  also  contains  several  chapters  on  the  more  important  prob- 
lems of  governmental  policy,  such  as  taxation,  public  debts,  property, 
currency,  etc. 

Congressional  Grants  of  Land  in  Aid  of  Railways,*  by  John 
Bell  Sanborn,  Ph.  D.,  was  submitted  by  the  author  as  his  thesis  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  1899, 
and  is  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  that  university.  The  body  of  the 
thesis  is  largely  drawn  from  the  congressional  debates  on  land  grant 
legislation  as  reported  in  the  Congressional  Globe,  endeavoring  to 
show  the  public  land  policy  of  the  United  States.  The  subject  of 
land  grants  has  been  so  exhaustively  treated  in  Donaldson's  Public 
Domain,  which  is  practically  the  author's  chief  source  of  authority, 
that  the  present  work  can  be  said  to  add  but  little  to  the  subject  out- 
side of  the  carefully  compiled  opinions  of  Congressmen,  on  the  grants 
in  question,  as  expressed  in  debate. 

1  Contributed  by  Professor  R.  I.  Holaind,  Georgetown  University. 

2  Pp.  252.  Price,  60  cents.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1899. 

^  By  Charles  Nordhoff.  Pp.  208.  Price,  75  cents.  New  York:  The  American 
Book  Company,  second  edition,  1899. 

<  Pp.  130.  Price,  50c.  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  No.  30,  August, 
1899. 
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Professor  Macvank  has  performed  a  very  useful  work  in  editing 
a  translation  of  Seignobos'  Histoire  Politique  de  l' Europe  Contempo- 
raine}  a  work  which  was  reviewed  in  the  Annals  on  its  appearance 
in  the  original  French. ^  Its  merits  are  indisputable  and  more  than 
sufficient  to  warrant  a  rendering  into  English.  Its  value  lies  not  only 
in  its  availability  as  a  book  of  reference  for  the  general  reader  and  the 
college  student,  but  also  in  its  breadth,  impartiality  and  epigramatic 
insight  into  the  meaning  of  events. 

Professor  Macvane  is  not  responsible  for  the  actual  work  of  transla- 
tion, so  that  we  cannot  charge  upon  him  such  versions  as,  "  I  prefer 
not  to  mention"  {or  je  renoimce  d.  citer;  "Much  detail  but  always 
reliable  "  for  tres  d^tailli,  pas  toujours  sur;  "  I  am  forbidden  by  the 
traditional  custom  of  the  earliest  historians  "  for  j'e  me  suis  ^cart^  de 
Vusage  traditionnel  depuis  les  historiejis  antiques,  but  we  think  that 
he  ought  not  to  have  allowed  them  to  pass.  He  has  taken,  as  he  tells 
us  in  the  preface,  the  position  of  discriminating  editor,  enlarging  here 
and  omitting  there  whenever  he  believed  that  such  change  would  be 
for  the  good  of  the  American  reader.  Regarding  England  his  super- 
vision has  assumed  the  form  of  a  revision  so  complete  as  to  amount  to 
a  rewriting  of  the  chapters  upon  that  subject.  That  they  are  greatly 
improved  thereby  does  not  admit  of  doubt,  but  is  such  alteration  justi- 
fiable unless  the  changes  are  properly  indicated  ?  From  the  preface 
we  would  infer  that  Professor  Macvane  had  not  obtained  the  consent 
of  the  author  to  do  this.  If  this  be  the  case  the  treatment  of  what 
Professor  Seignobos  has  written  might  be  made  a  text  for  a  sermon  on 
the  ethics  of  translation.  Happily  so  thorough  a  revision  has  not 
been  attempted  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  where  very  few  changes 
have  been  made. 

Two  subjects  for  further  criticism  arise.  Save  in  the  portion  relating 
to  England  and  in  two  or  three  evident  errors  of  dates,  Professor  Mac- 
vane has  made  no  attempt  to  correct  the  mistakes  which  had  crept 
into  the  original  work.  Even  if  many  of  these  had  not  been  evident 
to  the  editor  of  his  own  knowledge,  he  should  have  paid  some  attention 
to  the  corrections  made  by  English,  French,  German  and  American 
reviewers,  by  whom  altogether  some  thirty  or  forty  mistakes,  trifling 
often,  were  pointed  out.  With  but  two  or  three  exceptions  these 
errors  stand  in  the  translation  as  in  the  original.  In  the  second  place. 
Professor  Macvane  might  easily  have  made  Professor  Seignobos'  useful 

1^  Political  History  of  Europe  Since  1^14.  By  Charles  Seignobos,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.  Translation  edited  by  S.  M.  Macvane,  Professor  of  History  in 
Harvard  University.  Pp.  xxi,  881.  Price,  $3.00  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
1899. 

2  May,  1898,  pp.  111-115. 
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bibliographies  more  useful  in  three  particulars.  He  might  have  added 
more  titles  of  works  in  English,  such  as  those  of  Maurice  on  the 
Revolution  of  1848,  Vincent  on  Switzerland,  Coubertin  and  Bodley 
on  France;  for  outside  of  the  lists  for  England  there  are  only  about 
a  dozen  additions  in  all,  hardly  enough  to  justify  the  statement  in 
the  preface.  In  the  second  place  he  should  have  indicated  what  works 
in  foreign  languages  have  been  translated;  there  are  fifteen  works  here 
mentioned  of  which  translations  have  been  made,  and  yet  no  indica- 
tion is  given  of  this  fact.  In  the  third  place  he  should  have  noted 
the  new  volumes  which  have  been  published  by  Zevort,  Blum,  Stern, 
and  others.  There  are  one  or  two  discrepancies  that  should  have 
been  corrected.  In  some  instances  the  translator  has  used  the  sole- 
cism Austro-Hungary,  in  others  the  correct  form  Austria-Hnngary; 
the  name  of  the  Italian  minister  is  sometimes  spelled  Ratazzi,  some- 
times Rattazzi;  on  page  66,  Malmsbury's  "  Memoirs  "  are  mentioned 
as  published  in  two  volumes  in  1884,  on  page  785  as  published  in 
three  volumes  in  1885,  while  no  mention  is  made  of  the  one-volume 
edition  of  1885.  Professor  Macvane  makes  a  curious  slip  in  citing 
the  1888  edition  of  Rand's  "Extracts  Illustrating  Economic  History 
Since  1789"  instead  of  that  of  1892. 

For  the  index  we  are  profoundly  grateful,  and  to  the  publishers 
wish  to  express  our  admiration  of  the  successful  manner  in  which 
they  have  solved  the  difficult  problem  of  presenting  more  than  nine 
hundred  pages  of  matter  in  a  form  neither  bulky  nor  unmanageable.^ 


REVIEWS. 

The    New   Pacific.      By  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft.      Pp.  iv,  38. 

Price,  $2.50.     New  York:  Bancroft  Co.,  1900. 
America  /«  the  East,  A  Glance  at  our  History,  Prospects,  Problems 

and  Duties  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.     By  Wii.Li.'^M  EtLioT  Griffis. 

Pp.  244.     Price,   $1.50.     New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  1899. 
Imperialism  and  Liberty.     By  Morrison  I.  SwiFT.     Pp.   ix,   491. 

Price,  $1.50.     Los  Angeles:  Ronbroke  Press,  1899. 

The  political  issues  born  of  the  war  with  Spain,  like  the  issues  of 
1896  which  arose  from  the  fear  of  silver  dollars,  have  produced  a 
large  progeny  of  evanescent  books  and  pamphlets.  The  American 
citizen  who  tries  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  relation  of  the  Philippine 
Archipelago  to  the  United  States  by  a  conscientious  study  of  the  liter- 
ature now  coming  from  the  printing  presses,  will  be  disappointed. 

*  Contributed  by  Professor  C.  M.  Andrews,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
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Most  of  these  books  are  remarkable  uiainly  as  specimens  of  literary 
abandon  and  mental  indigestion.  A  good  word  can  be  said  for  those 
which  aim  merely  to  describe  the  resources  and  picturesque  features  of 
the  Philippines,  for  they  supply  a  popular  need  for  information;  but 
those  which  pretend  to  set  forth  arguments  for  or  against  the  reten- 
tion of  the  Philippines,  or  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  are,  as  a  rule,  jumbles  of 
crude  fallacies  and  misinterpeted  statistics. 

Hubert  Howe  Bancroft's  "The  New  Pacific,"  a  volume  of  738  pages, 
is  big  enough  to  embrace  within  its  covers  chapters  typical  of  the 
good  and  bad  kinds  of  writing  that  are  being  done  on  the  subject  of 
expansion.  The  book  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  and  a 
tremendous  lot  of  what  is  popularly  known  as  "guif  and  buncombe." 
Mr.  Bancroft  evidentlj-  made  up  his  mind  that  the  time  was  ripe  for 
a  popular  book  on  the  causes  and  eflfect  of  the  war  with  Spain,  includ- 
ing all  the  political  and  economic  questions  which  have  grown  out  of 
that  war.  Accordingly,  he  tells  the  story  of  the  war  with  Spain,  dis- 
cusses the  pros  and  cons  of  imperialism,  describes  the  development  of 
the  Orient,  discourses  on  what  Buropean  nations  have  done  in  the 
East,  sketches  the  resources  and  trade  of  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  dwells  at  great  length  on  the  importance  to  the 
United  States  of  the  future  commerce  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
Pacific.  If  Mr.  Bancroft  had  arranged  the  facts  in  his  possession  and 
given  them  a  clear  presentation  in  a  volume  of  200  pages,  his  time 
would  not  have  been  wasted.  His  present  bulky  volume,  however,  is 
too  diffuse  to  be  popular  and  too  rhetorical  and  breathless  to  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  a  student.  In  his  first  chapter,  which  is  a 
gasping  comparison  of  present  with  past  conditions  in  the  East,  he 
points  out  that  the  United  States  has  at  last  become  a  "  world-power," 
with  its  face  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean,  whereon  in  the  near  future  all 
the  world  is  to  meet  on  equal  footing,  "the  strongest  and  cunniugest 
to  carry  off  the  spoils."  Mr.  Bancroft  is  thoroughly  saturated  with 
the  idea  that  commerce  is  an  affair  in  which  strong  nations  are  always 
getting  the  advantage  of  weak  and  stupid  rivals.  His  ideal  is  a  steady 
increase  of  exports  and  the  growth  of  our  investments  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. "The  United  States,"  he  remarks,  "is  the  world's  creditor, 
and  New  York,  if  not  absolutely  so  to-day,  is  destined  soon  to  be  the 
world's  financial  centre."  It  does  not  occur  to  him,  apparently,  that 
our  exports  cannot  increase  unless  we  are  willing  to  increase  our 
consumption  of  foreign  goods;  nor  that  the  United  States  will  not 
become  a  creditor  nation  so  long  as  its  own  resources  furnish  better 
opportunities  for  the  investment  of  capital  than  can  be  found  abroad. 
On    page   609,    Mr.    Bancroft  gives  a   naive  definition   of  the  new 
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morality.  "  It  has  come,"  he  says,  "to  be  a  doctrine  of  orthodox 
civilization  that  it  is  right  and  humane  and  just  for  a  people  of 
culture  and  nominally  good  morals,  to  take  in  hand  the  affairs  of 
any  weaker  people  of  low  intelligence  occupying  lands  which  the 
stronger  nation  would  like  to  possess."  It  is  hard  to  tell  what 
Mr.  Bancroft  is  always  driving  at,  but  the  revival  of  this  Roman 
morality  seems  to  meet  with  his  approval.  He  is  much  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  an  aid  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  western  states.  Any  policy  which  promises  to  increase 
the  trade  or  industry  of  the  Pacific  slope  seems  to  need  no  defence. 
Mr.  Bancroft  is  capable  of  much  better  work  than  is  found  in  "The 
New  Pacific,"  and  it  is  a  pity  that  he  allowed  himself  to  rush  it 
into  print.  No  one  will  either  read  it  for  pleasure  or  make  use  of  it 
as  a  reference  book. 

"America  in  the  East,"  by  W.  E.  Griffis,  is  a  modest,  well  printed 
volume  of  235  pages.  The  author  has  spent  several  years  in  the  Far 
East  and  does  not  pretend  to  solve  all  the  problems  involved  in  the 
eastern  question,  but  is  content  to  present  a  few  considerations  which 
have  been  suggested  by  his  reading  and  by  his  experience.  The  book 
covers  much  of  the  ground  gone  over  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  but  Mr.  Grif- 
fis, unlike  Mr.  Bancroft,  preserves  his  sanity  throughout  and  does  not 
climb  the  heights  of  prophecy  or  descend  into  the  depths  of  racial 
philosophy.  He  is  in  sympathy  with  what  is  known  as  "  the  expan- 
sion movement,"  and  believes  that  the  Philippine  Islands  should  be 
retained  by  the  United  States,  not  because  he  is  certain  that  destiny 
so  wills  it  but  because  he  cannot  see  any  way  for  us  to  let  go  of  them. 
His  book  is  made  up  of  articles  previously  published  in  the  Outlook, 
and  Harper'' s  Monthly  Magazine. 

Mr.  Swift's  "Imperialism  and  Liberty"  is  an  hysterical  assault 
upon  the  policy  of  the  present  administration  towards  the  Philippines. 
The  table  of  contents  gives  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  book. 
Here  are  the  heads  of  a  few  of  the  chapters:  "  Imperialism  to  Bless 
the  Conquered;"  "Nadir  of  Infamy;"  "The  Expansion  of  Billion- 
aires;" "  Administration  War  Bluff  to  Gain  an  Army;"  "The  Ban- 
dit Press;  "  "  Seduced  by  Destiny."  In  Mr.  Swift's  book  the  reader 
will  find  about  all  that  can  be  said  in  criticism  of  President  McKinley 
and  his  advisers,  and  it  is  said  in  the  strongest  language  which  the 
author  can  handle,  italics  and  full  face  type  being  frequently  called 
upon  to  give  emphasis.  Mr.  Swift  is  too  emphatic  and  denunciator^' 
to  be  really  helpful  to  his  cause.  An  impartial  reader  of  any  intel- 
ligence at  all  is  likely  to  get  the  impression  that  the  author  is  preju- 
diced, and  therefore,  untrustworthy. 

Joseph  French  Johnson. 
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History  and  Functions  of  Central  Labor   Unions.     By    William 

Maxwell   Burkr,    Ph.  D.     Pp.   125.     Price,   fi.oo.     New  York: 

The  Macmillan  Compau}',  for  Columbia  University,  1899. 

Volume  XII,  No.  i,  of  the  Columbia  Studies  in  Histor}-,  Economics 

and  Public  Law  is  a  readable  monograph  upon  one  corner  of  a  field 

■which  has  never  been  ver}'  deeply  plowed  in  any  of  its  parts.     The 

monograph   presents   in  an   interesting   way  the  picture  of   a  great 

factor  in  the   labor   movement — central  labor   unions — and   the   few 

small   mistakes   contained   in   the   book   are   due   to   the   great  area 

covered. 

In  the  first  chapter,  Mr.  Burke  gives  a  concise  sketch  of  the  general 
history  of  labor  federations  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  His 
attempt  to  define  "  amalgamations,"  "  federations  "  and  "  affiliations  " 
only  goes  to  show  how  useless  it  is  to  try  to  put  popular,  general 
terms  into  definite  language.  Chapter  II  takes  up  the  real  object  of 
the  monograph  by  giving  an  account  of  the  history  and  organization 
of  central  labor  unions  in  this  country.  Chapter  III  explains  the 
objects  and  principles  of  these  unions.  Thus  far  the  study  is  open  to 
little  criticism,  because  it  is  mostly  a  summary  of  the  official  publica- 
tions of  labor  organizations.  But  in  chapters  IV  and  V,  where  the 
author  deals  with  "political  action  and  socialism  "  and  "the  future 
of  central  labor  unions,"  there  is  room  for  controversy.  The  subject 
is  so  ne%v  that  the  author's  evident  care  in  preparation  will  help  those 
who  have  not  already  done  so  to  form  an  opinion.  The  work  will 
also  inspire  a  greater  respect  for  organized  labor. 

The  central  labor  union  is  defined  as  a  federation  of  unions,  not 
necessarily  allied  as  to  trade.  These  unions  generally  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  territory  occupied  by  a  city  or,  at  most,  a  county. 
"City  Federation,"  "Trades  Alliance,"  "Trades  Council,"  "  Work- 
ingmen's  Union,"  "  Workingmen's  Assembly,"  "Trade  and  Labor 
Alliance,"  etc.,  are  synonymous  with  "Central  Labor  Union."  Both 
the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  encour- 
age the  formation  of  these  central  labor  bodies,  because  by  means  of 
them  the  population  centres  become  the  strong  units  v^hich  make  up 
the  general  labor  movement. 

As  the  author  suggests,  the  books  referring  to  the  subject  are  very 
few.  He  might  have  added  that  they  are  also  very  inaccurate  with- 
out having  to  fear  that  his  statement  was  libelous.  For  instance,  the 
citation  of  Ely's  "  Labor  Movement  in  America  "  is  no  proof  that  the 
New  York  Society  of  Journeymen  Shipwrights,  founded  in  1803,  was 
the  first  local  union  in  America.  Even  from  a  secondary  source  book 
like  Wright's  "Industrial  Evolution."  it  may  be  seen  that  the  Philadel- 
phia Association  of  Journeyman  Shoemakers  was  already  active  in  the 
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years  1792,  '96,  '98  and  '99.  The  association  "struck"  for  increases 
and  against  decreases  of  wages,  and,  later,  became  mixed  up  with 
conspiracy  laws  in  a  way  that  would  fill  any  modem,  self-respecting 
trade  union  with  envy.  It  might  also  be  said,  as  another  instance, 
that  the  Philadelphia  Typographical  Society,  whose  descendeut  lives 
to-day,  was  founded  in  1802,  and  sent  $83  to  help  the  New  York 
printers  through  a  yellow-fever  epidemic  in  1803.  Other  mistakes 
occur,  as  for  example,  when  the  author  says,  "...  where  special 
industries  are  localized,  men  of  other  allied  trades  [i.  e.,  other  than 
the  building  and  printing  trades)  are  numerous  enough  to  form  simi- 
lar organizations,  but  nowhere  are  there  such  unions  of  the  textile 
trades,  or  of  the  iron  trades,  or  the  boot  and  shoe  trades."  And  yet 
there  is  in  existence  a  "  Metal  Trades  Council,"  of  New  York,  which 
sent  a  telegram  of  instruction  on  ship-subsidy  resolutions  to  its  repre- 
sentative at  the  last  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
And  there  is  a  Philadelphia  "  Textile  Association,"  which  sends  a 
lobby  to  the  state  legislature.  Again,  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  Cleve- 
land, O.,  central  body  is  the  only  one  in  the  United  States  with  a  paid 
"  business  agent." 

The  monograph  has  a  good  table  of  contents,  but  unfortunately  no 
index.  As  a  book  of  information,  it  will  supply  food  for  the  trade 
unionist  and  for  the  lay  thinker.  It  contains  forcible  and  convincing 
statements  in  regard  to  waste  of  time  in  the  unions,  use  of  labor 
organizations  by  politicians,  effect  of  public  opinion,  use  of  blackmail, 
variations  in  the  practices  of  different  cities,  the  labor  press,  col- 
lective bargaining  and  legislation.  But  when  the  much-mooted 
question  of  political  action  is  discussed,  the  author,  skillful  as  he  may 
be,  treads  on  slippery  ground,  and  his  work  shows  it.  At  times  also 
his  statements  have  an  ex  cathedra  tone.  "There  is  but  one  side, 
until  the  other  is  heard." 

Hbnry  John  Nelson. 

Philadelphia, 


Elementary  Principles  of  Economics.     By  Charles  H.  Chase.     Pp. 
xvi,  405.     Price,  %\.'2^.     Chicago:  Chas.  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  1899. 

Judge  Chase  has  dedicated  his  Elementary  Economics  to  the  youth 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  It  should  have  been  dedicated  to 
the  economists.  The  volume  is  one  which  will  be  of  value  to  teachers 
of  political  economy,  but  it  is  peculiarly  unfitted  in  many  respects  to 
serve  as  an  elementary  text-book  or  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject 
for  the  general  reader. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  exercise  for  an  advanced  stu- 
dent than  the  close  perusal  of  this  book  to  determine  which  of  its 
new  terms,  formulae,  and  definitions  are  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion and  possibly  even  of  immediate  adoption.  Such  suggested 
innovations  are  by  no  means  rare.  Objective  elusion.  Ops  potentia, 
Crescive  Wealth,  and  Despoliatory  Increments  of  Debt,  yield  their 
meaning  readily  enough.  Rather  more  classical  learning  is  needed  to 
grasp  the  signification  of  Patential  capital, Tellurian  capital,  Taxonomic 
Taxation,  and  Fruendal — used  as  a  synonym  for  fruendive  wealth,  or 
wealth  devoted  directly  to  the  satisfaction  of  desires.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  we  do  not  need  just  these  terms  and  twenty  more  equally 
technical  and  precise.  But  they  cannot  gain  currency  by  the  aid  of 
pupils  who  are  beginning  their  economic  studies. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  this  book  will  appeal  rather  to 
advanced  students.  One  of  them  is  that  the  mathematical  formulae 
are  somewhat  involved.  This,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  simplest 
illustrating  the  varying  conditions  of  utility  production  in  two  coun- 
tries between  which  trade  is  unrestricted  by  other  than  natural  causes: 

IdD  2{e)2{/)4l+{a-i-b  +  c-^d  +  e+/)t 

This,  perhaps,  is  not  very  important,  since  it  is  announced  that  the 
general  reader  is  to  omit  the  problems,  and  the  unprepared  youth 
may  of  course  do  likewise. 

Leaving  negative  considerations,  there  is  a  positive  reason  for  ad- 
vising those  who  are  familiar  with  standard  economic  literature,  and 
especially  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  the  subject,  to 
examine  this  little  book.  The  author  is  familiar  with  legislative  pro- 
cedure, with  the  judicial  interpretation  of  statutes,  and  also  with  those 
currents  of  public  opinion  and  those  deep-seated  popular  convictions 
upon  which  social  and  political  reforms  are  based.  In  the  portions  of 
the  book  which  deal  with  economic  theory  he  is  daring  in  innova- 
tion, careless  of  the  established  use  of  terms,  almost  recklessly  icono- 
clastic. In  fact,  the  author  frankly  hopes  that  this  work  "will  prove 
to  be  the  beginning  of  a  science  of  political  economy." 

But  in  the  later  chapters  which  discuss  such  practical  questions  as 
taxation,  money,  and  railroad  management  and  especially  in  the  final 
division  entitled  Applied  Economics,  the  instinctive  conservatism  of 
the  bench  tempers  the  author's  obviously  radical  sympathies,  although 
he  remains  fortunately  both  critical  and  outspoken. 

The  book  is  evidently  the  sincere  and  carefully  considered  attempt 
of  a  man  who  holds  decided  views  on  social  questions  to  formulate  a 
science  of  economics  that,  while  not  in  conflict  with  those  views,  shall 
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nevertheless  be  rigidly  precise  in  the  mathematical  sense.  Its  interest 
lies,  however,  in  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  social  questions 
rather  than  in  its  contribution  to  pure  science.  And  this  is  by  no 
means  a  disparaging  criticism  of  any  economic  treatise.  The  book 
shows  familiarity  with  economic  literature,  but  it  is  not  so  planned  or 
written  as  to  be  of  any  value  as  an  introduction  either  to  the  standard 
Avorks  with  which  every  student  must  become  familiar,  or  to  the 
current  periodical  discussions  in  which  the  general  reader  is  to  be 
interested. 

Edward  T.  Devine. 

New  York  City. 


The  Government  of  Municipalities.     By  Dorman  B.  Eaton..     Pp. 

X,  498,  14,  8vo.     New  York:  For  Columbia  University  Press,  by  the 

Macmillan  Co.,  1899. 

It  is  with  unusual  interest  and  keen  anticipation  that  one  takes  up 
this  work  by  Mr.  Eaton.  So  long,  so  actively  and  so  prominently  has 
he  been  connected  with  city  affairs,  that  whatever  he  says  deserves 
careful  thought. 

Following  the  example  of  his  many  predecessors,  Mr.  Eaton  deals 
only  with  the  defects  of  our  municipal  systems  and  the  remedies  pro- 
posed, treating  causes  of  inefficiency  only  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to 
assist  in  working  out  a  solution.  The  remedies  offered  are:  abolition 
of  the  party  system,  nomination  by  petition  only,  "  free  voting" 
(elections  b)' general  ticket  with  cumulative  voting),  civil  service 
reform,  the  council  system  as  against  centralization  of  power  in  the 
mayor,  and  state  administrative  control  as  against  legislative  interfer- 
ence in  local  affairs. 

The  chapters  dealing  with  the  relation  of  the  party  system  to  mu- 
nicipal administration  are  probably  the  most  unsatisfactory.  Mr. 
Eaton  seems  to  confuse  parties  in  the  abstract  with  parties  in  the  con- 
crete. So  impressed  is  he  with  the  bad  effects  of  intermingling  state 
and  national  politics  with  local  questions,  that  he  condemns,  appar- 
ently, the  whole  party  system.     For  instance,  he  says  (p.  11): 

"  Few  things  are  more  indisputable,  among  elementary  facts  of  gov- 
ernment than  this,  that  the  party  system  and  a  true  municipal  sys- 
tem are  repugnant  and  irreconcilable." 

This  idea  is  radically  erroneous.  The  party  system  is  based  upon 
the  fundamental  principle  that  results — good  or  bad — can  be  more 
easily  attained  by  concerted  action.  As  long  as  this  principle  remains 
true — probably  forever — some  sort  of  party  system  will  exist.  Thus, 
the  important  problem  is  whether  there  shall  be  municipal  parties 
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■which  play  no  part  in  state  and  national  politics,  or  whether  state 
and  national  parties  shall  have  municipal  policies.  To  the  solution 
of  this  problem  Mr.  Eaton  has  contributed  very  little  if  anything,  and 
what  he  has  said  is  apt  to  do  more  harm  than  good,  by  seeming  to 
maintain  that  parties  can  and  should  be  done  away  with  entirely.  In 
what  sense  "party"  is  used  in  the  following  is  difficult  of  com- 
prehension: "All  the  enlightened,  well-governed  cities  of  Europe 
are     .     .     without  any  sort  of  party  government  whatever." 

Chapters  IV,  V  and  VI  (some  seventy  pages)  are  devoted  to  Tam- 
many Hall  and  its  effects  upon  municipal  administration.  Although 
interesting,  the  logic  of  the  discussion  is  doubtful.  Tammany  Hall  is 
the  lowest  example  of  the  party  system  at  its  worst — excepting,  pos- 
sibly, the  Republican  machine  in  Philadelphia.  Thus,  if  the  party 
system  were  to  be  condemned  according  to  the  principle:  "  by  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"  a  representative  example  should  be 
selected  for  illustration.  Further,  Mr.  Eaton  makes  the  mistake  of 
citing  the  history  of  Tammany  Hall  to  condemn  the  party  system 
when  in  reality  Tammany  Hall  is  more  of  a  municipal  party  than  any 
other  in  the  United  States  ;  this  goes  to  prove,  if  it  proves  any- 
thing, that  municipal  parties  are  not  the  principal  salvation  of  city 
administration.  In  reality,  the  experience  of  Tammany  Hall  proves 
nothing  as  to  the  good  or  bad  effects  of  the  party  system;  it  simply 
shows  what  may  be  accomplished  when  the  uniting  force  is  the 
"  cohesive  power  of  public  plunder." 

What  Mr.  Eaton  says  upon  civil  service  reform,  nominating  systems, 
and  "  free  voting,"  is  more  exact  and  more  worthy  of  approval.  In 
his  treatment  of  the  mayor  and  the  council,  he  neither  appreciates  the 
difference  between  administration  and  legislation,  nor  realizes  that 
the  two  functions  ought  no  more  to  be  united  in  the  council  than  in 
the  mayor — a  plan  which  he  strongly  condemns.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  there  should  be  some  sort  of  a  local  legislative  body  which 
shall  determine  general  lines  of  policy.  But  centralization  of  power 
in  the  council  has  produced  in  many  cities  as  bad  if  not  worse  results 
than  the  "  autocratic  mayor."  Experience  seems  to  point  to  a  differ- 
entiation of  functions  and  to  the  transfer  to  the  council  of  many  pow- 
ers now  exercised  by  the  state  legislature. 

In  the  portion  of  the  work  which  discusses  this  problem  especially, 
one  feels  that  Mr.  Eaton  has  confined  himself  too  closely  to  New 
York  history  and  experience.  For  example,  Chicago  has  about  the 
best  charter  of  any  large  American  city,  and  its  experience  throws 
much  light  upon  several  problems,  but  Chicago  is  mentioned,  by  actual 
count,  only  five  times  in  the  500  pages,  and  two  of  these  refer  to 
the  visit  of  a  few  hundred  Chicago  politicians  to  New  York  city  in 
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1897 — a  mere  incident.  In  fact,  so  much  of  the  work  is  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  New  York  that  its  value  as  a  t^eneral  treatise  is  impaired. 
Upon  the  theory  that  each  metropolitan  city  deserves  a  distinct  kind 
of  treatment  determined  largely  by  its  own  experience,  this  is  per- 
haps pardonable;  but  principles  for  general  application  must  be 
founded  upon  the  exprience  of  many  cities  and  a  careful  personal 
investigation  of  European  systems  rather  than  secondary  treatises. 
Thus,  while  the  three  chapters  upon  school,  sanitary,  police,  and 
judicial  administration  contain  many  pertinent  suggestions  of  general 
value,  the  two  chapters  on  the  Greater  New  York  charter  and  state- 
police  despotism  in  New  York  are  somewhat  out  of  place. 

However,  one  should  not  conclude  that  Mr.  Eaton's  work  is  not  of 
value.  Many  wisely  will  read  it  and  find  suggestions  which,  if 
adopted,  would  go  very  far  towards  increasing  efficiency  and  towards 
creating  higher  standards  of  public  morality. 

„      „    ,  ^.  MlLO  R.  Mai^TBIE. 

New  York  City. 


Liberty  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.     By  Fredkrick  May  Hoi,i,and, 
Pp.  viii,  257.    Price,  $1.75.    New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's 

Sons,  1899. 

The  author  apologizes  for  the  brief  and  unsatisfactory  account  given 
of  developments  under  the  French  republic  founded  in  1870,  on  the 
score  of  lack  of  space.  All  the  portions  of  the  book  in  relation  to 
European  affairs  stand  in  as  great  need  of  apology,  for  they  are  dry 
and  inadequate,  and  have  evidently  been  put  in  to  support  the  title, 
which  is  much  too  big  for  the  book.  To  the  requirements  of  the  title 
may  also  be  attributed  the  supplement  to  the  second  chapter,  which 
classifies  under  the  general  head  of  "The  Fruits  of  Peace,"  such  events 
as  the  European  revolutionary  movements  of  1848  and  the  sanguinary 
struggle  in  Paris  resulting  from  the  Socialist  experiment  of  national 
workshops.  The  original  part  of  the  book,  comprising  five  out  of  its 
seven  chapters,  treats  of  the  developments  of  radicalism  in  politics 
and  religion.  The  author  nowhere  attempts  to  define  liberty,  but  he 
generally  identifies  it  with  the  dissolution  of  restraint  upon  individual 
action.  He  however  makes  qualifications  for  which  he  does  not 
furnish  a  logical  basis.  He  censures  Garrison's  methods  and  thinks 
that  if  more  sensible  notions  had  prevailed  emancipation  might  have 
been  accomplished  gradually  and  peacefully.  The  weaknesses  of 
Emerson  and  the  Transcendentalists  are  subjected  to  acute  comment, 
but  such  agitations  as  those  carried  on  by  Bradlaugh  in  England  and 
Ingersoll  in  this  country  are  described  with  complacency.    The  author 
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regrets  that  agitation  iu  behalf  of  complete  "religious  liberty"  has 
slackened,  and  he  thinks  this  is  "  largely  on  account  of  an  unfortunate 
occurrence."  This  "unfortunate  occurrence"  was  the  split  iu  the 
National  Liberal  League  relative  to  the  laws  excluding  obscene  litera- 
ture from  the  mails.  The  agitation  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  laws, 
as  an  infringement  upon  personal  libertj',  was  opposed  by  a  large 
number  who  drew  the  line  at  nastiness,  and  they  seceded  from  the 
League  which  has  since  languished.  The  book  is  written  in  an 
oracular  style,  but  it  is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  records  the 
opinions  of  a  shrewd  and  well-informed  observer  upon  a  curious 
medley  of  subjects.  The  thought  is  fundamentally  defective  in  that  it 
lacks  a  criterion  of  the  meaning  of  liberty,  and  it  constantly  confuses 
means  and  ends.  The  author  frequentlj'  refers  to  Spencer's  phil- 
osophy, but  he  appears  to  have  missed  the  chapter  on  Political  Rights 
in  Part  IV  of  the  "  Principles  of  Ethics."  At  least  it  never  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  him  that  while  absence  of  restraint  may  promote 
liberty  among  certain  peoples,  who  have  gone  through  centuries  of 
preparation  for  self-government,  it  may  have  just  the  contrary  effect 
among  peoples  who  have  never  received  that  preparation,  and  indeed 
may  be  destructive  of  their  liberty.  In  its  ultimate  analysis  liberty 
means  the  possession  of  appropriate  means  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
needs  of  human  nature  and  the  development  of  its  capabilities;  but 
different  peoples  present  different  types  of  human  nature,  and  it  is 
conceivable  that  while  liberty  for  some  peoples  may  mean  the  right  of 
governing  themselves,  it  may  mean  for  other  peoples  the  right  to  be 
governed. 

Hexry  Jones  Ford. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  Puritan  Republic.     By  Daniei.  Wait  Howe.     Pp.  422.     Price, 
$3.50.     Indianapolis:  Bowen-Merrill  Company,  1899. 

This  well-printed  volume  of  422  pages  covers  the  history  of  New 
England  up  to  the  English  Revolution  of  1688.  Most  of  the  recent 
books  on  Puritan  history  relate  to  a  single  colony,  but  this  is  in  its 
way  as  comprehensive  as  the  first  three  volumes  of  Palfrey's  "  New 
England,"  which  include  about  1900  pages.  Mr.  Howe's  work  covers 
as  many  years  as  the  admirable  "  History  of  the  Bay  Colony,"  by 
Hon.  William  D.  Northend,  of  Salem,  but  the  last  is  limited  to  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  "  Puritan  Republic  "  suggests  a 
comparison  with  the  "  Pilgrim  Republic,"  by  Mr.  Goodwin,  pub- 
lished in  1879,  though  Goodwin's  book  is  larger  by  one-third. 
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Judge  Howe's  book  has  a  table  of  citations,  which  contains  the 
titles  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  works.  It  includes  most  of  the  original 
sources  of  early  New  England  history,  and  the  author  has  made  good 
use  of  them.  The  volume  bristles  with  citations  from  Bradford,  Win- 
throp  and  Sewall,  from  the  laws  of  the  colonies,  the  collections  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Chalmer's  "  Annals,"  Hutchinson's 
"History  of  Massachusetts,"  Palfrey's  and  Young's  "  Chronicles." 
An  admirable  feature  of  the  book  is  the  use  made  of  town  histories, 
such  as  those  of  Framingham,  Sudbury  and  Marlborough.  Inven- 
tories of  estates  are  quoted,  which  show  what  articles  of  clothing, 
furniture  and  firearms,  were  in  use,  and  what  they  were  worth. 
Thomas  Eames,  of  Framingham,  e.  g.,  in  1676  had  a  house  and  barn 
appraised  at  ^100,  cattle  and  sheep  worth  ;^68,  produce  worth  ^68, 
furniture  and  clothing  worth  ^77,  or  about  $1,500  in  all.  These  local 
histories  give  one  a  definite  view  of  life  in  early  New  England  at  a 
distance  from  Boston  and  the  other  large  towns. 

One  misses  from  the  table  of  citations  most  of  the  recent  books 
which  have  added  so  much  to  our  knowledge  of  early  New  England 
history.  Our  author  never  refers,  for  example,  to  the  monumental 
work  of  Douglass  Campbell,  "  The  Puritan  in  Holland,  England  and 
America,"  which  has  taught  us  so  much  of  the  influence  of  Holland 
upon  the  builders  of  New  England.  He  makes  no  reference  to  Good- 
win's "Pilgrim  Republic,"  or  Northend's  "Bay  Colony,"  or  Dr. 
Leonard  Bacon's  "  Genesis  of  the  New  England  Churches,"  or  Dr. 
Dexter's  "  Puritanism  as  Seen  in  Its  Literature,"  or  Dr.  Griffis'  "The 
Puritan  in  His  Three  Homes,"  or  Hopkins'  "  Puritans,"  or  Professor 
Williston  Walker's  recent  books,  or  Dr.  John  Brown's  "  Pilgrim 
Fathers,"  or  a  number  of  other  books  which  certainly' rank  among 
the  best  of  those  relating  to  the  colonial  period.  One  who  is  familiar 
with  this  period  misses  from  Mr.  Howe's  book  a  great  number  of  facts 
relating  to  the  distinction  between  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans;  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  Puritan  exodus  from  England,  the  motives  which 
they  followed  and  the  heroic  spirit  which  they  manifested. 

The  volume  begins  with  the  sentence,  "No  Virgil  would  begin  a 
poem  with  '  I  sing  of  John  White,  of  Scrooby.'  "  This  is  a  singular 
inaccuracy.  We  do  not  associate  John  White  with  Scrooby,  or  with 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  He  was  not,  so  far  as  we  have  ever  learned,  a 
Separatist,  or  a  Pilgrim.  He  is  known  in  history  as  the  distinguished 
rector  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Dorchester,  England, 
who  had  a  leading  part  in  preparing  the  way  for  planting  the  Puritan 
colony  on  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Mr.  Howe  gives  us  much  curious  and  interesting  information  relat- 
ing to  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts.    But  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
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a  high  appreciation  of  the  character  of  the  Puritans,  or  of  the  princi- 
ples which  guided  their  lives.  He  tells  many  things  relating  to  their 
intolerance  and  their  severity.  He  leaves  us  to  infer  that  he  regards 
them  as  commonplace  people.  He  fails  to  recognize  the  services  which 
the  Puritans  rendered  to  English  liberty,  services  which  English  his- 
torians, from  Hume  to  Greene,  have  heartily  acknowledged;  or  their 
services  to  the  cause  of  popular  education.  He  asserts  that  the  leaders 
of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  were  seeking  for  independence.  But 
this  is  contrary  to  what  they  always  stated.  They  claimed  simply  the 
rights  which  had  been  secured  to  them  by  their  charter.  That  char- 
ter was  almost  as  liberal  in  its  terms  as  the  present  form  of  government 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Winthrop  and  his  associates  protested 
against  acts  which  were  plainly  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the 
charter.  But  they  always  professed  to  be  loyal  subjects  of  the  king, 
and  to  be  ready  to  prove  their  allegiance  in  all  proper  ways. 

But  with  some  defects,  like  those  indicated  above,  this  is  a  book  of 
real  value.  The  fact  that  the  author  is  a  lawyer  gives  him  a  certain 
advantage  in  discussing  questions  relating  to  Puritan  legislation.  He 
has  given  us  a  book  which  will  find  many  readers,  and  will  help  those 
who  read  it  to  find  the  true  sources  of  information. 

Ezra  Hoyt  Byington. 

Newton,  Mass. 


TTie  Elements  of  Vital  Statistics.     By  Arthur  Newshoi<me,  M.  D., 

F.  R.  C.  P.     Pp.   xii,  353.     London:    Swan,   Sonnenschein   &   Co., 

1899. 

This  work,  in  its  third  edition,  is  more  complete,  more  concise, 
more  graphic  than  the  excellent  edition  of  1889.  With  much  the  same 
material,  a  better  organization  has  led  to  the  insertion  of  ten  more  chap- 
ters, the  headings  of  which  indicate  that,  as  years  go  by,  the  English 
sanitarian  assumes  more  and  more  the  attitude  of  a  student  of  social 
science  rather  than  of  medicine.  It  is  the  application  of  medical 
knowledge,  its  use  to  social  ends  and  the  amelioration  of  social  ills  that 
primarily  interest  the  writer  and  his  audience.  The  new  chapters  are: 
Population  from  an  International  Standpoint;  Death  Certification  and 
Classification  of  Causes  of  Death;  The  Compulsory  Notification  of 
Infectious  Diseases;  Fecundity  of  Marriage;  Relationship  Between 
Birth-rate  and  Death-rate;  Death-rates  Corrected  for  Age  and  Sex 
Distribution;  Infantile  Mortality;  Mortality  from  Cancer  and  Certain 
Other  Causes;  Short  Methods  of  Constructing  Life  Tables;  Changes  in 
the  English  Expectation  of  Life;  Miscellanea;  Graphic  Mctliods,  etc. 

This  third  edition  has  a  double  significance.     It  suggests  that  sani- 
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tation  in  England  has  passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  has  become 
a  science  employing  the  time  and  thought  of  scientific  experts.  In 
any  country  where  a  technical  book,  addressed  to  a  specific  class  of 
government  servants,  passes  through  three  editions  in  one  decade,  it 
must  be  true  that  the  administrative  department  concerned  is  com- 
posed of  progressive,  wide-awake  ofl&cials.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
time  is  not  distant  when  our  American  health  administration  will  have 
reached  the  same  plane. 

But  at  this  particular  time,  when  in  America,  cities,  states  and  the 
nation  are  making  preparations  for  the  collection  of  statistics  pertain- 
ing to  the  numerous  problems  of  social  life,  many  of  the  suggestions 
contained  in  the  book  are  of  especial  value.  Few  of  our  cities,  and 
still  fewer  states,  have  any  reliable  vital  statistics.  Life-tables  are 
comparatively  unknown,  and  such  topics  as  the  "  relationship  between 
birth-rate  and  death-rate  "  are  not  understood.  Our  cities  compare 
death-rates,  and  by  using  the  crude  rates  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that 
a  western  town,  with  few  children,  is  much  healthier  than  an  eastern 
town,  with  a  large  proportion  of  children.  Except  for  brief  periods, 
and  in  a  few  localities,  we  have  absolutely  no  reliable  statistics  by 
which  we  can  understand  the  relation  of  occupations  or  density  of 
population  upon  sick-rates  or  death-rates,  etc. 

Improvement  of  our  vital  statistics  is  ardently  to  be  desired.  With- 
out such  statistics  a  city  or  a  state  cannot  possibly  apply  sanitary 
science  intelligently  or  eflfectively.  But  more  than  this,  without  the 
facts  it  is  impossible  to  educate  the  public  as  to  the  needs  of  proper 
sanitary  administration.  We  are  dependent  either  upon  the  unreliable 
generalizations  of  some  enthusiast,  or  upon  the  equally  unreliable 
judgment  of  the  public,  based  upon  limited  observation;  it  is  there- 
fore impossible  to  make  the  people  feel  the  need  of  modern  precau- 
tions against  the  ravages  of  preventable  diseases. 

Of  special  importance  to  those  in  charge  of  our  vital  statistics  is 
such  a  work  as  that  of  Dr.  Newsholme.  The  history'  of  England's  total 
death-rate,  and  of  the  death-rates  for  infectious  diseases  as  outlined 
in  chapters  eighteen  and  twenty-four,  is  very  good  evidence  of  the 
importance  of  accurate  data.  The  desultory  unchronicled  warfare 
against  disease  from  1848-1874  led  to  some  improvement,  it  is  true, 
but  the  great  gains  from  sanitation  began  to  be  apparent  in  the  seven- 
ties, when  the  registration  of  vital  statistics  became  compulsory.  Once 
convinced  by  indisputable  records  that  overcrowding,  river  pollution, 
careless  treatment  of  contagion,  etc.,  were  levying  heavy  tributes  upon 
society,  the  English  people  began  to  broaden  streets,  guard  rivers, 
erect  model  tenements  and  baths,  provide   isolation  hospitals,  etc.. 

Not  until  we  have  such  authentic,  complete  records  may  we  expect 
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our  American  states  and  municipalities  to  work  together  in  a  thor- 
oughgoing, efifective  system  of  sanitary  administration. 

WiLWAM  Harvey  Ai,i:,en. 

Philadelphia. 


The  Economic   Principi^e   Underi^ying  Human   Institutions. 

The  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class.  An  economic  study  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  institutions.  By  Thorstein  Vebi,en.  Pp.  viii,  400.  Price, 
$2.00.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899. 

History  of  the  New  World  Called  America.     By   Edward  John 

Payne,  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford.     Vol.    I,  1892.     Pp. 

xxvii,  605.      Vol.  II,   1899.     Pp.  xxviii,  604.     Price,  Vol.  I,  I3.00, 

Vol.  II,  I3.50.     Oxford:  The  Clarendon  Press.     American  Branch, 

91  and  93  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 

Much  of  the  recent  trend  of  events  in  the  social  sciences  indicates'a 
widespread  interest  in  the  examination  of  the  bearing  of  the  economic 
principle  upon  social  life  and  institutions.  This  principle  has  been 
stated  clearly  by  John  Stuart  Mill  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Book  VI 
of  his  "  Logic,"  as  the  psychological  law  that  a  greater  gain  is  pre- 
ferred to  a  smaller.  Political  economists,  as  a  rule,  make  use  of  the 
principle  only  in  its  narrower  aspects  as  "  self-interest,"  but  so  varied 
are  its  broader  applications  in  sociology  and  history  that  it  fascinates 
many  synthetic  thinkers  in  various  branches  of  knowledge. 

Professor  Veblen  assumes  without  comment  the  validity  and  suffi- 
ciency of  the  economic  principle  throughout  his  work,  and  Mr.  Payne 
announces  it  in  the  preface  to  his  first  volume,  published  in  1892,  as 
something  altogether  new  upon  which  he  has  stumbled  accidentally 
in  his  search  for  a  rational  explanation  of  civilization,  and  in  the  use 
of  which  he  has  some  misgivings.  In  the  second  volume,  published 
seven  years  later,  the  mistaken  newness  has  worn  off  and  Mr.  Payne 
makes  good  use  of  the  economic  attitude  throughout  his  work. 

Professor  Veblen 's  field  of  inquirj'  is  much  more  limited  than 
one  would  at  first  sight  suppose  from  his  general  and  somewhat  pecu- 
liar terminology  and  from  an  enumeration  of  the  topics  treated.  He 
seeks  to  explain  the  eflfect  of  beliefs,  tradition,  institutions  and  social 
standards  upon  the  industrial  serviceability  of  the  individual  or  group 
of  individuals  considered  only  as  producers  or  consumers  of  material 
wealth. 

The  Leisure  Class  is  made  up  of  those  engaged  in  worthy  employ- 
ments, which  means  those  having  the  element  of  exploit.  Further- 
more, the  class  is  non-industrial,  in  that  its  exploitation  is  one  of 
human  beings  and  has  not  for  its  ultimate  purpose  only  the  utilization 
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of  non-human  things.  This  class  begins  by  appropriating  things,  and 
its  history  is  one  progressive  drill  in  exploitation,  appropriation  and 
administration  of  appropriated  goods.  Women  in  primitive  times  are 
appropriated  as  trophies,  and  therefore  the  chief  thing  Mr.  Veblen 
sees  in  his  economic  analysis  of  the  function  of  woman  in  present 
society  is  the  fact  that  she  is  still  in  a  sense  a  trophy,  an  index  of 
man's  power  and  prowess,  engaged  in  conspicuous,  wasteful  and 
vicarious  consumption  of  goods,  because  in  this  way  man  can  show 
most  readil}'  the  extent  of  his  economic  resources.  Woman  is  made 
to  wear  corsets  as  a  final  proof  that  she  is  not  intended  to  do  useful 
work. 

The  underlying  motive  in  ownership  is  emulation.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  needs  of  subsistence,  but  from  the  motives  of  pecuniary 
emulation  property  is,  first  and  last,  booty,  regarded  as  a  trophy  and 
exhibited  (consumed)  in  ways  to  bring  out  the  power  and  prowess  of 
the  owner.  Thus  there  arise  secondary  demands  of  emulation,  which 
require  abstention  from  productive  work,  because  labor  is  evidence  of 
inferior  force.  At  least  the  exemption  must  be  from  all  useful  employ- 
ment. "  Time  is  consumed  [by  the  leisure  class]  non-productively 
(i)  from  a  sense  of  the  unworthiness  of  productive  work,  and  (2)  as 
an  evidence  of  pecuniary  abilitj'^  to  afford  a  life  of  idleness."  This 
is  what  Dr.  Veblen  calls  "conspicuous  leisure,"  and  is  supposed  to 
explain  on  the  basis  of  primitive  distinctions,  under  the  conditions  of 
primitive  society,  the  industrial  value  of  the  efforts  and  labors  of  the 
propertied  classes  in  modern  society.  Much  more  in  the  same  spirit 
could  be  cited  if  there  were  space  to  review  the  chapters  on  "  con- 
spicuous consumption,"  "the  pecuniary  standard  of  living"  and 
"the  pecuniary  canons  of  taste. " 

Enough,  however,  has  been  said  to  point  out  Professor  Veblen 's 
chief  error  in  method.  He  takes  his  data  largely  from  the  disputable 
facts  of  primitive  society  without  even  sufficient  evidence  that  he  has 
made  good  use  of  the  best  material  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  he  then 
assumes  that  having  explained  the  origin  of  an  institution  he  has 
explained  its  underlying  motives  and  tendencies  as  it  exists  in  modern 
society.  Thus  by  a  series  of  long-range  deductions  from  the  facts  of 
primitive  society,  even  assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
facts  are  correct  as  stated,  he  explains  the  mechanism  of  many  modern 
institutions  in  a  way  not  justified  by  a  direct  economic  analysis  of 
the  motives  and  tendencies  of  which  the  individuals  in  modern  society 
who  are  re-creating  and  working  in  and  through  the  same  classes  of 
institutions  are  conscious.  By  way  of  illustration  Professor  Veblen 
might  say  correctly  that  clothes  originated  in  the  desire  for  ornament 
at  a  time  when  they  did  not  represent  an)'  real  need  for  defence  or 
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protection  from  climatic  conditions.  To  conclude,  however,  that  the 
desire  for  ornament  is  the  chief  desire  in  modern  man's  consumption 
of  clothes  would  be  to  ignore  the  change  in  the  nature  of  modern 
man,  who,  through  the  peculiar  conditions  of  his  heredity,  finds 
clothes  a  requisite  of  existence,  no  longer  being  able  in  temperate 
climates  to  go  without  them.  Hence  the  adaptation  of  clothes  to  his 
need  of  warmth,  the  demands  of  health  and  the  adjustment  of  clothes 
to  present  activities  become  dominant  factors  even  in  ladies'  cloth- 
ing, factors  revealed  only  by  a  direct  analysis  of  present  economic 
factors  and  not  revealed  at  all  by  Professor  Veblen's  long-range 
methods. 

Professor  Veblen's  errors  are  not  all  of  the  class  that  could  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  error  in  method  referred  to. 

Thus  again  to  meet  Dr.  Veblen  on  his  own  ground,  I  may  illustrate 
from  what  he  says  of  the  results  of  the  animistic  habit  of  thought 
(p.  287).  In  its  effect  on  the  believer,  and  in  general  what  he  says 
here  reflects  the  spirit  of  his  anal)-sis  of  all  religious  belief  whether 
classed  as  animistic  or  not,  the  result  is  a  lowering  of  his  effective 
intelligence  in  the  respect  in  which  intelligence  is  of  especial  conse- 
quence for  modem  industry.  Just  the  opposite  result  is  what  we 
would  expect  from  all  <z^r/or/ considerations,  and  indeed  is  what  exact 
observation  verifies.  No  doubt  the  spiritual  outlook  on  the  animistic 
and  anthropomorphic  plane  is  relatively  a  lower  one  than  that  pos- 
sessed by  believers  in  cults  that  have  intellectually  refined  the  animis- 
tic element.  Take,  however,  the  crudest  forms  of  animistic  cults  in 
modern  society  in  their  effect  upon  their  believers  and  contrast  the 
latter  with  individuals  in  the  same  general  class  and  stage  of  economy 
with  respect  to  industrial  efficiency:  this  is  the  problem  posited  by 
Professor  Veblen  if  I  understand  him.  Any  psychologist  will  say  that 
the  believer  is  more  industrious  because  he  believes  that  he  can  do  more 
by  virtue  of  supernatural  aid  than  an  outside  intelligent  judgment 
of  his  powers  would  be  willing  to  predict.  He  does  accomplish  more 
because  he  believes  he  can  and  therefore  succeeds  in  approaching 
nearer  the  maximum  limit  of  his  real  powers  than  he  who  does  not 
share  this  belief.  Furthermore  the  believer  in  animistic  cults  usually 
manifests  a  higher  feeling  of  responsibility  (i)  to  some  higher  being 
and  (2)  to  his  family  or  to  other  individuals  and  classes  in  society,  and 
this  feeling  operates  directly  as  an  industrial  motive  producing  indus- 
trial results.  Perhaps  no  better  illustration  of  what  may  be  an  ab- 
surdly anthropomorphic  representation  of  spiritual  forces  but  none 
the  less  an  industrially  effective  one  is  revealed  in  the  remark  of  the 
small  boy  who  told  his  mother  to  go  away  because  it  was  bad  enough 
to  have  God  watching  him  all  the  time. 
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Conspicuosity ;  invidious  rivalry  and  imitation;  social  values  meas- 
ured by  waste;  social  position  determined  by  proficiency  in  chicanery, 
in  conspicuous  uselessness  and  in  predatory  instincts;  social  forces, 
the  survivals  of  barbarian  culture;  these  are  the  general  conclusions 
reached.  What  has  become  of  the  first  principles  of  evolution  if  a 
social  order  survives  on  that  which  has  destroyed  the  social  order  it 
has  displaced?  What  new  elements  have  entered  into  the  world- 
struggle  to  modify  these  relics  of  barbarian  civilization  ?  Is  it  not  these 
new  elements  that  are  the  essential  factors  in  any  such  discussion  as 
that  projected  by  Professor  Veblen,  yet  of  them  he  has  nothing  to  say. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  is  an  almost  untouched  field  of  investigation 
for  the  political  economist.  Indeed  the  sociologist  who  must  attack 
the  same  problems  first  in  their  more  immediate  effects  upon  the  per- 
sonality of  individuals  and  upon  the  origin,  structure,  growth  and 
permanency  of  social  institutions  has  scarcely  as  yet  attempted  an 
analysis  of  the  available  material  for  such  studies.  Until  sociology 
has  made  a  more  thorough  study  of  social  survivals  it  would  seem  a 
priori  to  be  impossible  to  make  with  success  any  such  cross  section 
investigation  or  comparison  of  results  within  the  narrower  field  of  the 
phenomena  of  industrial  activity  of  what  implies  a  co-ordination 
of  the  results  of  the  two  parallel  social  sciences  of  sociology  and 
political  economy.  Dr.  Veblen's  book  is  suflBcient  proof  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  task  as  he  conceives  it,  in  the  present  stage  of  the  social 
sciences.  He  has  given  us  some  interesting  reading  viewed  as  a 
cynical  comment  on  modern  life,  and  has  made  some  contribution  to 
the  study  of  social  survivals,  but  the  title  of  his  book  is  a  misnomer, 
because  it  is  not  a  satisfactory  theory  of  the  leisure  class. 

Within  a  more  limited  field  of  observation,  but  taking  into  consid- 
eration a  far  wider  range  of  application  than  Mr.  Veblen,  Mr.  Payne 
has  succeeeded  in  giving  us  in  his  "  History  of  America"  a  most 
suggestive  experiment  in  the  use  of  the  economic  principle.  He  is 
not  tempted  to  make  the  same  error  of  method  because  in  the  two 
volumes  already  published  he  begins  with  with  the  discovery  of 
America  and  ends  with  a  discussion  of  the  Inca  institutions  in  ancient 
Peru,  and  nowhere  does  he  depart  in  his  deductions  from  the  scope  of 
the  data  of  primitive  aboriginal  American  society.  American  history 
is  in  every  sense  indigenous.  The  social  economy  of  the  advanced 
aborigines  is  traced  to  physical  conditions  on  this  continent,  and 
advancement  is  explained  in  terms  of  the  organized  provision  of  the 
food  supply  on  an  artificial  as  distinguished  from  a  natural  basis. 
Book  I,  making  up  about  one-third  of  the  first  volume,  is  devoted  to 
the  story  of  the  discovery  with  the  stress  laid  on  the  principles  of 
economic  geography  which  the  main  facts  in  the  discovery  serve  to 
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illustrate.  Book  II,  comprising  two-thirds  of  Volume  I  and  all  of 
Volume  II,  is  devoted  to  aboriginal  America,  where  civilization  is 
shown  to  have  proceeded,  not  from  European  causes  but  from  physi- 
cal causes  inherent  in  the  social  condition  and  history,  previous  to 
the  discover}',  of  the  advanced  tribal  groups  found  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  absence  in  the  New  World  of  many  animals  capable  of  domes- 
tication, and  especially  of  milch  animals,  gave  agriculture  the  domi- 
nant place  in  the  moulding  factors  of  American  civilization.  One 
hundred  pages  in  Volume  I  are  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  artificial 
production  of  food  and  to  the  extension  of  agriculture  until  religion 
is  added  to  agriculture  as  an  economic  factor  in  civilization.  "The 
Covenant  of  the  Gods"  gives  to  human  society  coherence  and  sta- 
bility, and  thus  becomes  an  important  economic  factor.  While  the 
substitution  of  an  artificial  for  a  natural  basis  of  subsistence  is  the 
first  stage  in  human  advancement  and  the  first  great  change  in  the 
transformation  of  human  society,  the  establishment  of  the  gods  as 
the  principal  members  of  the  community  is  the  second  stage,  and  the 
third  stage,  according  to  Mr.  Payne,  is  the  creation  within  the  com- 
munity of  an  industrial  class,  in  subordination  to  a  non-industrial 
class  which  directs  and  protects  it.  The  functions  of  the  leisure  class 
in  this  analysis  based  on  immediate  data  are:  (i)  To  insure,  by  accu- 
mulated knowledge  and  provident  care,  that  labor  shall  not  be  wasted 
and  misapplied;  (2)  to  stimulate  labor,  by  compelling  the  laborer  to 
perform  an  adequate  amount  of  work,  and  (3)  to  confine  consumption 
on  his  part  within  moderate  limits. 

A  very  interesting  but  too  brief  discussion  of  the  Pueblo  as  the  unit 
of  aboriginal  history  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  volume,  the  bulk  of 
which,  however,  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  origin  and  growth 
of  language  in  its  bearing  on  the  problems  of  economic  geography  and 
historiography.  This  discussion  goes  quite  a  bit  afield  of  the  central 
problems  in  the  two  volumes  which  are  of  so  much  interest  and 
importance  to  the  economist  and  sociologist. 

Mr.  Payne  has  at  least  made  a  most  satisfactory  start  in  a  fruitful 
direction  both  for  historian  and  sociologist.  It  is  safe  to  predict  for 
his  volumes  a  wide  reading  and  a  considerable  influence  upon  future 
studies  in  many  fields.  The  range  of  his  information  and  the  wealth 
of  ethnological  resources  at  his  command  entitle  the  author  of  the 
"History  of  America"  to  considerable  praise  and  to  a  calm,  consid- 
erate hearing. 

Samuei,  McCune  Lindsay. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 


NOTES   ON   MUNICIPAL   GOVERNMENT. 


AMERICAN     CITIES. 

New  York  State. — Report  of  Railroad  Commissioners.  The 
growth  of  the  railroad  and  railway  systems  of  the  State  of  New  York 
for  1899  ^s  presented  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Railroad 
Commissioners.'  The  statistics  of  the  street  railway  service  are  of 
particular  interest.  During  the  year  the  capital  stock  of  the  street 
railways  increased  from  $132,844,303.33  to  1151,427,128.33;  the  gross 
earnings  from  131,884,384.20  to  135,460,822.71;  the  operating  ex- 
penses from  $19,153,716.55  to  $21,142,563.63;  the  dividends  paid  from 
15,799-359-32  to  17,076,219.50. 

Governor'' s  Message.  In  the  recent  annual  message  of  Governor 
Roosevelt  a  number  of  important  questions  of  municipal  interest 
were  treated.  In  dealing  with  the  question  of  public  utilities,  the 
message  says  "  there  is  no  possible  reason  in  pure  logic  why  the  city, 
for  instance,  should  supply  its  inhabitants  with  water,  and  allow  pri- 
vate companies  to  supply  them  with  gas,  any  more  than  there  is  why 
the  general  government  should  take  charge  of  the  delivery  of  letters, 
but  not  of  telegrams.  When  any  private  ownership  entails  great  abuse 
and  where  the  work  is  of  a  kind  that  can  be  performed  with  efficiency 
by  the  state  or  municipality  acting  in  its  collective  capacity,  no 
theory-  or  condition  should  interfere  with  our  making  the  change. 
.  .  .  On  one  point  there  must  be  no  step  backward.  There  is  a 
concensus  of  opinion  that  New  York  must  own  its  own  water  suppl}'. 
Any  legislation  permitting  private  ownership  should  be  annulled." 
Further  along  in  the  message  the  governor  recommends  that  a  com- 
mission be  appointed  to  deal  with  the  question  of  revising  the  New 
York  charter  in  order  to  remove  the  defects  made  evident  by  its 
workings  during  the  last  two  years.  The  movement  in  favor  of 
revision  of  the  charter  has  acquired  great  strength,  owing  to  the  evils 
which  have  arisen  from  the  division  of  power  and  responsibility. 
The  bi-cameral  municipal  assembly  has  proved  inefficient,  while  the 
presidents  of  the  constituent  boroughs  have  almost  disappeared  from 
the  public  view,  owing  to  the  unimportant  powers  which  they  wield. 
Another  grave  defect  is  the  lack  of  careful  codification  of  the  law  in 
such  important  matters  as  sanitation,  highway  regulation,  and  the 
like.  It  is  probable  that  when  a  new  commission  is  appointed  a  care- 
ful revision  of  the  law  in  every  department  of  municipal  activity  will 
be  undertaken. 

*  Ashley  W.  Cole,  Frank  M.  Baker,  George  W.  Dunn,  Commissioners,  Albany, 
N,  Y. 
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New  York  City.  —  The  Legislature  and  Municipal  Home  Rule. 
The  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  state  legislature  to  obtain  control  over 
local  affairs  in  the  Greater  New  York  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of 
recent  measures  designed  to  impose  upon  the  city,  expenditures  for 
distinctively  local  purposes.  The  opposition  aroused  by  the  bills  and 
their  ultimate  defeat  indicates  the  growing  opposition  to  interference 
with  the  local  affairs  of  municipalities.  One  of  the  bills  in  question 
required  the  city  to  lay  out  a  park  at  Eleventh  avenue  and  One  Hun- 
dred and  Ninetieth  street;  another  prescribed  that  the  city  should 
repave  with  asphalt  a  part  of  Kent  street  in  Brooklyn;  another  to 
repave  Grove  street  in  Brooklyn;  another  to  require  the  city  of  New 
York  to  establish  a  public  market  in  the  eighth  ward  in  the  borough 
of  Brooklyn;  another  to  require  the  city  to  enlarge  Riverside  Park. 
All  of  these  attempts  go  to  show  that  neither  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions against  special  legislation  nor  the  desire  of  the  New  York 
Charter  Commission  to  assure  to  the  city  local  self-government  have 
proved  effective. 

Bridge  Commission.  The  legislature  has  recently  considered  a  bill 
for  the  appointment  by  the  governor  of  a  commission  of  six  to  build 
a  bridge  over  the  East  River,  between  the  borough  of  Manhattan 
and  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  the  entire  cost  to  be  borne  by  the 
city.  Here  again,  the  principle  of  municipal  home  rule  is  flagrantly 
violated,  as  the  charter  of  the  Greater  New  York  places  this  matter 
under  the  control  of  the  municipal  authorities.  A  further  objection 
is  the  provision  that  not  more  than  three  of  the  commissioners 
should  be  of  the  same  political  faith  on  state  and  national  issues.  The 
opponents  of  the  measure  very  justly  argued  that  in  a  public  work 
of  this  kind  the  question  of  party  allegiance  should  not  enter. 

Philadelphia. —  Work  of  the  Municipal  League.'^  The  annual 
report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Municipal  League  of  Philadel- 
phia contains  a  summary  of  the  work  of  the  league  during  the  year. 
The  report  furnishes  a  record  of  activity'  which  covers  almost  every 
department  of  municipal  affairs.  The  most  important  work  has  been 
in  advocating  the  improvement  of  the  water  supply  of  Philadelphia. 
The  league  has  been  strongly  in  favor  of  filtration  and  has  contributed 
considerably  toward  the  adoption  of  the  plan  which  is  soon  to  be  tried 
by  the  city.  The  league's  work  in  dealing  with  specific  problems  of 
municipal  government  has  been  far  more  successful  than  its  inde- 
pendent political  campaigns.  There  is,  in  fact,  verj-  little  in  the 
efforts  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  to  encourage  those  who  are 
believers  in  independent  municipal  parties.  At  no  time  has  the 
league  endangered  the  supremacy  of  the  dominant  party  and  it  does 

'  Hector  Mcintosh,  Secretary,  1112  Girard  Building,  Philadelphia. 
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not  seem  likely  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  that  such  an 
independent  movement  will  receive  great  favor.  The  league  has, 
nevertheless,  undertaken  an  independent  campaign  in  the  council- 
manic  and  magistrates'  election  novr  pending. 

Ohio.' — Revised  Municipal  Code  of  Ohio.  So  much  has  been 
hoped  for  from  the  work  of  the  commission  to  revise  the  municipal 
code  of  this  state  that  the  news  that  the  work  of  the  commissioners, 
when  placed  under  the  analysis  of  lawyers  who  are  specialists  in 
municipal  affairs  has  been  found  to  be  a  failure,  will  be  a  keen  disap- 
pointment to  all  workers  for  municipal  reform.  It  was  to  have  been 
expected  that  many  of  our  lawmakers  would  be  opposed  to  the  measure, 
but  it  was  not  supposed  that  the  force  of  the  supporters  of  the  plan 
itself  would  be  neutralized  by  dissatisfaction  with  the  character  of  the 
commission's  product.  Such  is  the  case,  however,  and  it  now  appears 
extremely  doubtful  whether  those  who  were  most  conspicuous  in  pro- 
moting the  movement,  which  resulted  in  securing  authority  for  the 
commission,  and  in  outlining  the  scope  of  its  work  will  support  any 
movement  toward  securing  the  adoption  of  the  new  code.  Report 
has  it  that  those  lawyers  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  work  of  the 
commission,  declare  it  to  be  compiled  in  a  loose  and  unsatisfactory 
manner;  that  the  legal  framework  of  the  proposed  code  is  defective, 
the  phraseology  confused  and  obscure  and,  judged  on  its  legal  merits 
alone,  the  whole  measure  is  pronounced  weak  and  inefScient.  Much 
criticism  is  passed  upon  the  commissioners  for  going  outside  of  the 
original  plan  of  the  work,  which  was  to  regulate  the  evil  of  classifica- 
tion of  cities  in  legislation,  and  to  provide  a  uniform  classification. 
The  commission's  bill  joins  with  the  plan  for  uniformity  plans  for 
civil  service  reform,  the  non-partisan  ballot,  municipal  ownership 
and  the  referendum.  The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Commerce,  from  which 
bod}^  the  movement  that  established  the  commission  originated,  is  said 
to  be  disappointed  with  the  work  as  it  stands,  and  instead  of  asking 
for  its  passage  will  either  suggest  a  revised  form  of  the  bill  or  endeavor 
to  continue  the  commission  on  the  basis  of  a  Commission  of  Revision. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  work  as  it  stands  will  not  be  pressed  strongly 
before  the  legislature. 

Cleveland. — Street  Railway  Situation.  The  Cleveland  City  Rail- 
way Company  has  submitted  a  proposition  for  a  renewal  of  its  fran- 
chises, none  of  which  expire,  it  contends,  before  190S.  The  proposition 
was  laid  before  a  joint  committee  composed  of  the  mayor,  nine  mem- 
bers of  the  city  council,  three  members  of  the  board  of  control,  one 

'Communication  of  M.  A.  Fanning,  E^q.,  Secretary'  Municipal  Association, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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member  of  the  park  commission  and  three  members  of  the  municipal 
committee  of  the  chamber  of  commerce.  The  Municipal  Associa- 
tion was  invited  by  IVIayor  Farley  to  send  a  committee  of  three,  but 
the  association  declined  to  do  so,  and  reminded  the  mayor  of  the 
pledge  he  gave  the  association  a  year  ago,  v?hen  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tion, that  if  elected  he  would  not  favor,  during  his  term  of  office,  the 
renewal  of  any  of  the  existing  street  railway  franchises.  The  com- 
pany proposes,  in  brief,  to  pay  to  the  city  immediately  $200,000  as  a 
contribution  to  grade  crossings  and  other  improvement,  2  per  cent  of 
its  gross  receipts  for  the  first  five  years  after  1908,  3  per  cent  for  the 
succeeding  five  years,  4  per  cent  for  the  third  five  year  period  and  5  per 
cent  for  the  remaining  two  years.  The  Municipal  Association  takes  the 
position  that  no  franchises  should  be  renewed  until  within  a  short 
time  before  their  expiration.  The  action  of  the  mayor  in  facilitating 
the  work  of  securing  franchise  renewals  is  severely  criticised.  Public 
sentiment  is  so  strongly  against  franchise  renewals  that  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  ordinance  can  be  put  through  at  the  present  time. 

New  Orleans. — Sewerage  and  Dramage  System.^  In  a  communi- 
cation on  municipal  affairs  in  New  Orleans,  which  appeared  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Annals,  it  was  stated  that  a  special  session  of 
the  legislature  had  authorized  the  city  of  New  Orleans  to  create  a 
loan  of  fourteen  millions  for  the  establishment  of  a  sewerage  and 
drainage  system,  and  that  thus  "  the  first  important  step  in  the  sani- 
tary regeneration  of  New  Orleans  had  been  taken." 

To  accomplish  this  much-needed  reform,  bonds  are  to  be  issued,  the 
interest  on  which,  together  with  the  principal,  is  to  be  paid  by  a 
special  tax  of  two  mills  on  real  estate  for  forty-three  years.  It  has 
been  discovered,  however,  that  as  New  Orleans  is  the  only  city  in  the 
state  that  is  not  permitted  to  add  to  its  present  indebtedness,  the  new 
constitution  of  the  state  must  be  so  amended  as  to  authorize  the  issue 
of  these  bonds.  This  amendment  will  be  submitted  to  the  people  at 
the  next  general  election  in  April,  1900,  and  will  undoubtedly  be 
adopted.  After  this  measure  has  been  taken,  it  is  believed  that  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  floating  the  bonds  at  a  low  rate  of  interest. 

The  sewerage  system  will  not  be  put  into  operation  for  some  years 
to  come,  as  many  months  must  be  consumed  in  the  consideration  of 
plans  and  specifications  for  such  an  enormous  enterprise.  The  drain- 
age system,  however,  which  is  entirely  distinct,  has  already  been  put 
into  partial  operation.  With  funds  on  hand  from  other  sources,  the 
city  constructed  about  a  year  ago  a  splendidly  equipped  central  plant, 
by  which  two  pumping  stations  are  now  being  run.     It  is  proposed 

1  Communication  of  Professor  John  R.  Ficklen,  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans. 
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that  there  shall  be  eight  stations  in  all.  The  average  rainfall  in  New 
Orleans  is  sixty  inches,  but  very  frequently  there  are  semi-tropical 
dovpnpours  that  change  the  principal  business  streets  into  lakes.  In 
such  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  pump  the  surplus  water  as  quickly 
as  possible  into  Lake  Pontchartrain,  just  outside  the  city;  but  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  surface  drainage  of  the  city  will  be  raised 
to  a  higher  level  by  each  successive  pumping  station,  until  it  is  finally 
dumped  into  Bayou  Bienvenu,  and  then  conveyed  by  the  ebb  of  the 
tide  into  Lake  Borgne.  The  central  power  plant  is  operated  entirely 
by  electricity — the  first  instance,  it  is  claimed,  of  electrical  power 
being  used  for  such  a  purpose  in  the  United  States. 

Water  Works.  The  city  has  been  much  interested  for  two  months 
past  (November  15  to  January  15)  in  the  suit  brought  by  the  state 
against  the  New  Orleans  Water  Works  Company  for  the  forfeiture  of 
its  charter.  The  evidence  has  been  taken,  but  it  has  proved  so  volu- 
minous that  it  will  require  a  month  or  more  to  write  out  the  steno- 
graphic reports,  and  the  case  will  not  be  called  for  argument  until 
March. 

The  original  water  works  charter  dates  back  to  the  year  1833,  when 
it  was  customary  to  grant  bank  charters  with  the  obligation  attached 
of  undertaking  some  work  of  public  improvement.  Up  to  this  time 
the  city  had  received  its  water  through  wooden  pipes,  but  the  Com- 
mercial Bank  was  chartered  with  the  provision  that  it  should  spend 
^100,000  a  year  on  the  construction  of  water  works.  When  the  city 
finally  got  possession  of  the  property  in  1868,  the  state  was  passing 
through  the  throes  of  reconstruction,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons 
the  management  of  the  water  works  was  most  unsuccessful. 

Consequently,  in  1877  the  property  passed  once  more  into  the 
hands  of  a  private  corporation  for  fifty  years,  the  city  retaining  some 
of  the  stock  and  being  represented  on  the  board  by  three  out  of 
seven  directors.  Some  months  ago  the  city  council  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legislature  to  an  alleged  violation  of  the  charter  on  the 
part  of  the  present  corporation.  The  corporation  had  contracted  to 
furnish  the  city  with  "  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  water,"  and  it  was 
contended  that  the  water  furnished  was  neither  adequate  nor  pure. 
The  legislature,  having  investigated  through  a  committee,  instructed 
the  attorney-general  to  bring  suit  for  forfeiture  of  charter. 

At  this  writing  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  will  be  the  outcome  of 
the  suit;  but  during  the  progress  of  the  litigation  some  interesting 
facts  were  brought  to  light. 

I.  The  company  has  made  several  efforts  to  filter  or  otherwise 
purify  the  water  of  the  Mississippi,  but  has  invariably  failed  to  better 
its  quality. 
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2.  It  appeared  that  while  there  are  585  miles  of  inhabited  streets  in 
New  Orleaus,  only  121  miles  are  furui^ed  with  any  kind  of  water 
mains,  thus  leaving  464  miles  without  anj-^  water  pipes  at  all. 

3.  It  was  shown  that  the  rates  have  been  so  high  as  to  be  almost 
prohibitive  for  people  of  humble  means,  and  that  in  times  of  drought 
the  company  had  opened  many  of  its  plugs  and  given  in  charity 
what  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  make  the  people  pay  for  at  a  mod- 
erate rate. 

4.  The  owner  of  a  large  cotton  mill  had  found  his  bill  for  water  so 
high — it  was  $5,500  a  year — that  he  bored  artesian  wells,  and  had 
refused  to  take  any  more  water  from  the  company. 

5.  The  population  of  the  city  has  almost  doubled  since  1877,  and 
the  amount  of  water  used  is  much  greater  on  account  of  the  in- 
crease of  manufacturing  plants.  But  the  company,  after  cutting 
ofiF  2,000  hydrants  for  non-payment  of  dues  and  other  causes,  has 
during  the  last  twelve  years  brought  into  use  only  1,000  additional 
hydrants. 

The  leading  newspapers  and  the  majority  of  the  citizens  have 
declared  in  favor  of  municipal  ownership  of  the  water  works,  being 
considerably  influenced  by  the  proposed  establishment  of  the  sewerage 
and  drainage  system.  The  city  will  certainly  be  seriously  handi- 
capped in  this  work  if  the  water  works  remain  even  partially  under 
the  control  of  a  private  corporation. 

In  the  meantime  a  northern  syndicate  has  obtained  an  option  on 
the  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  present  company,  and  has  offered  to 
furnish  the  city  with  water  ten  per  cent  cheaper  than  it  has  been 
obtainable  up  to  this  time;  to  lay  additional  mains  wherever  it  can  be 
done  at  a  profit  of  four  per  cent,  and  to  sell  the  whole  plant  to  the 
city  at  a  fair  valuation  in  1906  or  ten  years  later.  The  Drainage  and 
Sewerage  Board  refuse  to  consider  this  proposition  until  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  adopted.  Until  that  time  the  legal  status  of  the 
board  is  not  clear. 

Omaha.i — School  Board  Investigation.  The  community  has  been 
profoundly  stirred  by  recent  disclosures  made  by  an  investigation  of 
the  official  conduct  of  certain  members  of  the  local  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. This  body  is  elective,  a  third  of  its  members  being  chosen 
annually,  and  none  receiving  compensation.  The  members  of  the 
present  board,  though  all  affiliating  with  the  same  political  party, 
have  been  divided  into  factions;  and  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
year  the  introduction  of  new  members  left  in  the  minority  a  faction 
of  the  board  which  had  previously  constituted  a  majority.  The  new 
members,  together  with  some  of  the  former  minority,  and  aided  by 

'Communication  of  Charles  Sumner  Lobingier,  Esq.,  of  Omataa. 
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some  prominent  citizens,  had  been  preparing  for  sometime  to  insti- 
tute an  investigation.  Suspicions  having  been  aroused  that  the  city 
had  been  systematically  swindled  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies, 
building  sites  and  in  the  letting  of  contracts,  and  that  certain  mem- 
bers, who  seemed  to  control  a  majority  of  the  board,  were  using  their 
positions  to  profit  by  these  corrupt  transactions,  detectives  were 
employed  to  probe  the  matter  to  the  bottom.  These  detectives, 
assuming  the  role  of  agents  for  school  supply  houses,  opened 
negotiations  with  the  suspected  members  for  the  sale  of  supplies  at 
extravagant  prices,  out  of  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
detectives,  the  members  were  to,  and  in  some  cases  did,  receive 
a  percentage.  During  the  negotiations,  the  detectives  claim,  the 
accused  members  disclosed  much  information  concerning  their  pre- 
vious corrupt  course  of  dealing.  All  these  matters  were  brought  to 
light  through  the  testimony  of  the  detectives  at  the  investigation, 
with  the  result  that  three  of  the  accused  members  have  been  arrested 
and  bound  over  for  the  crime  of  bribery,  and  it  has  been  rumored 
that  others  will  be  implicated.  Under  the  Nebraska  statute,  bribery 
is  a  felony  punishable  with  a  maximum  imprisonment  of  five  years  in 
the  penitentiary. 

Municipal  Ownership  of  Public  Works.  This  question  will  be  one 
of  the  issues  of  the  approaching  campaign.  The  movement  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  waterworks,  which  was  discussed  in  the  November 
number  of  the  Annals,  has  resulted  in  the  pa.ssing  of  an  ordinance 
submitting  to  the  electors  a  proposition  for  the  issue  of  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  fo, 000,000  "  for  the  appropriation  or  purchase  of  water, 
works  or  land  therefor."  This  ordinance  was  drawn  by  a  committee 
of  the  Commercial  Club,  and  displaced  one  previously  before  the 
council  providing  for  a  bond  issue  of  ;5;5, 000,000,  which  amount,  it  was 
thought,  might  appear  so  extravagant  as  to  invite  the  defeat  of  the 
whole  proposition. 

Public  Lighting.  In  a  recent  message,  the  mayor  recommended 
that  steps  be  taken  towards  the  acquisition  of  a  municipal  electric 
light  plant,  and  reminded  the  council  that  the  existing  contract  with 
the  Thomson-Houston  Company  for  public  lighting  would  expire  on 
December  31,  1902.  In  this  connection,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
franchise  granted  by  the  city  to  the  local  gas  company  reserves  to  the 
former  a  royalty  of  five  cents  per  thousand  feet  of  the  amount  fur- 
nished to  private  consumers.  In  the  year  1899  the  city's  revenue 
from  this  source  was  over  $11,000,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that 
within  the  next  decade  it  will  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
municipal  street  lighting  by  gas. 
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FOREIGN   CITIES. 

Berlin. 1 — Mayoralty  Conflict.  The  case  of  Oberbiirgermeister 
Kirschner  has  already  been  made  the  subject  of"  a  communication  to 
the  AnnaIvS.  (Vol.  xiv,  p.  94,  July,  1899.)  To  recapitulate  briefly 
what  was  there  said:  Former  Oberbiirgesineister  Zelle  retired  from 
the  chief  magistracy  of  the  city  of  Berlin,  October  i,  1898.  The  city 
council  had  already  elected  to  succeed  him  Herr  Kirschner,  who  up 
to  that  time  had  held  the  office  of  Biirgermeister,  assisting  Oberbiirg- 
ermeister Zelle.  But  the  consent  of  the  king  is  necessary  before  the 
mayors-elect  of  larger  Prussian  cities  can  assume  office.  For  some 
unaccountable  reason  this  was  not  given.  Public  opinion  soon  con- 
nected the  circumstance  with  a  resolution  passed  by  the  city  council 
for  the  restoration  and  improvement  of  the  Friedrichshain  cemetery 
in  which  repose  the  remains  of  those  who  fell  in  the  March  days  of 
1848.  The  government,  suspecting  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  council 
to  glorify  revolution,  was  supposed  to  be  exhibiting  its  displeasure 
with  the  city  administration  by  withholding  the  confirmation  of  Herr 
Kirschner.  That  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  von  der  Recke, 
expressly  denied  in  the  Landtag  all  connection  between  the  two 
circumstances  did  not  in  the  least  modify  the  generally  accepted 
opinion  regarding  the  motive  of  the  government. 

Meanwhile  the  police  president  of  Berlin  refused  his  approval  to 
the  plans  submitted  by  the  Magistral  on  behalf  of  the  council  for 
the  improvement  of  the  cemetery.  Thereupon  the  Magistral 
appealed  to  the  Bezirksavsschuss,  which  is  the  administrative  court 
of  first  resort  in  such  cases.  The  Bezirksavsschuss  decided  in  favor 
of  the  police  president,  and  the  Magistral  then  carried  the  case  to 
the  Supreme  Administrative  Court,  which  also  upheld  the  police 
president.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  latter  official,  according  to  the  text 
of  the  final  decision,  to  maintain  the  public  peace,  security  and  order. 
The  action  of  the  council,  as  shown  by  the  widespread  and  sometimes 
violent  comment  it  aroused,  especially  in  revolutionary  circles, 
threatened  public  order,  therefore  the  police  president  was  justified  in 
his  action.  The  court  of  first  instance  had  based  its  decision  on  the 
intent  of  the  city  council  to  glorify  revolution,  but  this  ground  was 
not  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Administrative  Court  which  applied 
the  single  test  of  the  objective  possibility  of  public  disturbance  arising 
from  an  act  of  the  council.  With  this  decision,  which  was  handed 
down  December  13,  1899,  further  action  in  the  matter  on  the  part  of 
the  council  was  effectively  blocked.  On  the  twenty-third  of  Decem- 
ber the  Kaiser  took  occasion  to  address  Herr   Kirschner  at  a  great 

'Communication  of  Robert  C.  Brooks,  Esq.,  Cornell  University. 
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public  gathering  as  Oberl^iigermeister  of  Berlin,  and  the  latter's  con- 
firmation reached  him  immediately  thereafter.  Thus  was  closed,  not 
without  some  theatrical  effect,  the  interregnum  of  almost  a  year  and 
a  quarter  during  which  the  city  was  without  a  chief  magistrate,  and  in 
consequence  also  without  representation  in  the  Prussian  House  of 
L,ords. 

In  the  light  of  subsequent  developments  there  can  hardly  remain 
any  doubt  as  to  the  connection  between  the  withholding  of  the  con- 
firmation and  the  Friedrichshain  incident.  The  attempt  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  make  it  appear  otherwise  is  easily  explainable.  It  is 
clearly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  City  Government  Act  that  the 
royal  authorities  should  use  the  extensive  powers  of  confirmation 
vested  in  them  to  coerce  municipal  corporations.  Any  persistent 
attempt  on  their  part  to  do  so  would  make  local  self-government  in 
Prussia  a  mere  farce.  Minister  von  der  Recke  was  naturally  anxious 
to  avoid  the  odium  of  such  a  construction.  The  Kirschner  case  was 
unprecedented,  and  judged  by  its  political  eflFects,  will  not  soon  be 
repeated.  Such  a  policy  can  hardly  fail  to  exasperate  and  strengthen 
radicalism  in  Prussian  cities  generally. 

London.' — Reorgayiizatioti  of  Governmental  Structure.  The 
most  important  piece  of  municipal  legislation  which  became  law  dur- 
ing the  last  session  of  Parliament  was  the  London  Government  Act. 
It  is  far  from  being  a  complete  reform,  but  it  sweeps  away  the 
anomalous  vestries  and  the  numerous  minor  boards  and  creates  well- 
defined  municipal  boroughs  throughout  the  metropolis.  The  act 
does  not  seriously  interfere  with  the  London  County  Council,  which 
remains  the  central  governing  authority,  exercising  a  supervising 
power  in  some  matters  over  the  new  boroughs  and  carrying  out  all 
the  important  work  which  is  metropolitan  and  not  local  in  character. 
A  good  deal  of  indirect  advantage  will  be  derived  from  the  new 
boroughs.  More  symmetry  will  be  given  to  local  government  in 
London.  Many  irregularities  will  disappear,  and  the  new  authorities 
will  be  more  enterprising  and  ambitious. 

During  the  last  six  months  commissioners  have  been  at  work  adjust- 
ing boundaries  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  new  municipalities 
which  come  into  existence  in  November  next.  The  old  parochial 
boundaries  of  London  have  never  been  altered.  As  a  consequence, 
detached  or  isolated  portions,  which  were  of  little  consequence  when 
they  were  fields,  became  a  source  of  difficulty  when  they  were  built 
over.  Still  the  mother  parishes  cling  to  them.  Now  all  these  irregu- 
larities are  put  right,  and  local  feeling  has  been  overruled.     Some  of 

1  Communication  of  Robert  Donald,  Esq.,  Editor  of  "The  Municipal  Journal 
and  London." 
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the  coming  boroughs  find  their  areas  curtailed,  while  others  are 
increased.  A  whole  parish  in  the  adjoining  county  has  been  annexed 
to  London. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  progress  the  change  will  do  good.  The 
new  boroughs  are  likely  to  be  progressive.  Although  the  act  was 
passed  by  a  Tory  government,  the  Progressives  will  reap  the  first 
benefit,  as  they  do  in  the  case  of  every  change.  The  County  Council 
was  created  by  a  Tory  government,  and  constituted  in  a  way  which  it 
was  hoped  would  make  it  conservative,  but  it  has  been  held  by  the 
Progressives  from  the  time  of  their  first  unexpected  victory. 

Municipal  Electric  Plants.  Another  attack  will  be  made  in  Parlia- 
ment during  the  forthcoming  session  on  municipal  trading.  Last 
year  several  electric  power  companies  made  an  attempt  to  get  bills 
passed  permitting  them  to  compete  with  municipalities  and  to  supply 
light  and  power  over  large  areas.  They  were  defeated.  It  was  held 
as  a  matter  of  principle  that  municipalities  which  were  not  neglecting 
their  duties  should  not  be  interfered  with,  as  they  had  been  granted 
practical  monopolies  by  Parliament.  Several  of  the  companies  have 
not  been  discouraged  by  the  fate  of  last  year's  bills,  and  are  promoting 
similar  schemes;  the  largest  applying  to  South  Lancashire  and  South 
Wales.  In  one  or  two  cases  the  companies  have  obtained  the  provi- 
sional orders  granted  to  local  authorities.^  Such  companies  will 
naturally  be  in  a  strong  position  and  will  be  able  to  carry  out  their 
proposal.  The  argument  in  favor  of  it  is  that  by  distributing  current 
in  bulk  from  large  generating  stations  in  the  coalfields  it  can  be  sup- 
plied cheaper  than  by  local  authorities  in  the  several  districts.  This 
is  true  in  small  districts,  but  would  not  hold  good  in  the  case  of  large 
cities,  where  the  municipalities  are  able  to  produce  current  at  less  cost 
than  companies,  as  they  can  borrow  money  at  a  lower  rate  and  only 
require  to  make  their  undertakings  self-supporting. 

1  A  provisional  order  is  a  permit  from  the  Board  of  Trade  to  establish  electricity 
works,  which  has  to  be  confirmed  by  parliament,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  granted  it  is 
always  a  marketable  article  and  can  be  transferred  from  a  municipality  to  a  com- 
pany and  from  one  company  to  another. 
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The  Summer  School  in  Philanthropic  Work,*  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Charity  Orgauization  Society  in  New  York  City,  June  i8  to  July  28, 
1900,  announces  its  third  summer  course.  The  addresses  by  specialists 
from  different  cities,  the  visits  to  institutions  in  New  York  and  vicinity 
and  the  practical  work  on  the  part  of  those  who  register  as  members 
of  the  school,  have  been  arranged  to  illustrate  five  main  topics  as 
follows: 

The  Care  and  Treatment  of  Needy  Families  in  Their  Homes. 

Dependent,  Neglected  and  Delinquent  Children. 

Medical  Charities. 

Institutional  Care  of  Adults. 

Neighborhood  Improvements. 

The  school  will  continue  during  six  weeks,  half  the  time  being  de- 
voted to  the  first  topic.  It  is  designed  to  give  to  graduate  university 
students  and  to  persons  already  engaged  in  philanthropic  work,  as  far 
as  the  limited  time  permits,  a  first  hand  view  of  social  conditions  in 
New  York  and  the  philanthropic  efforts  at  their  improvement.  In  the 
nature  of  the  case,  so  brief  a  course  must  be  introductory  only,  but 
following  the  experience  of  the  two  previous  years,  it  will  seek  to 
help  two  classes  of  persons,  first  those  who  look  to  philanthropic 
work  as  an  occupation,  and  second,  those  who  having  a  general  inter- 
est in  social  work,  serving  perhaps  on  important  committees  or  boards 
of  direction,  desire  a  closer  knowledge  of  conditions  and  remedial 
agencies. 

An  outline  of  the  topics  for  discussion  each  day  during  the  course 
follows,  subject  to  change  in  detail  as  need  may  require. 

Monday,  June  18. — Registration.  Assignments  to  district  work. 
Preliminary  assignment  of  topics  for  report. 

Eight  p.  m. — Social  meeting. 

Tuesday,  June  19. — An  address  upon  the  object  and  scope  of  the 
school. 

An  address  upon  the  purpose  of  charitable  endeavor,  to  show  the 
co-ordination  in  charitable  work  in  general,  and  in  the  topics  on  the 
program. 

An  explanation  of  the  United  Charities  Building,  with  visits  to  some 
of  the  offices. 

The  Treatment  of  Needy  Families  in  Their  Ho^nes. — June  20  to 
July  7,     Dr.  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett,  of  Baltimore,  in  charge,  June  20  to  26. 

1  Contributed  by  Dr.  Philip  W.  Ayres,  New  York  City. 
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Wednesday,  June  20. — An  address  upon  the  treatment  of  needy 
families,  covering  the  general  features  to  be  discussed  during  the  three 
weeks  following.  Visits  to  district  offices  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society. 

Thursday,  June  21. — The  first  considerations  in  a  case  of  need. 
How  to  get  the  facts.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the  Registration 
Bureau  and  Application  Bureau  in  the  United  Charities  Building. 

Friday,  June  22. — The  uses  and  limitations  of  material  relief.  Dis- 
cussion b)'  members  of  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  the  United  Hebrew  Charities  and  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society.     Visits  to  Jewish  charities. 

Saturday,  June  23. — A  summary  of  the  salient  points  discussed  dur- 
ing the  week,  by  the  members  of  the  class  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
and  a  review  of  district  work  done  during  the  week. 

Monday,  June  25. — Public  out-door  relief;  the  experience  in  lead- 
ing American  cities.     Visit  to  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities. 

Tuesday,  June  26. — The  problem  of  finding  employment.  In  the 
evening  an  address  upon  the  tenement  home  with  lantern  photo- 
graphs. 

Wednesday,  June  27. — The  care  of  families  in  which  there  is  sick- 
ness.    Visit  to  the  Nurses'  Settlement. 

Thursday,  June  28. — The  inculcation  of  thrift.  Visits  to  institutions 
for  saving.     In  the  evening  a  visit  to  the  lower  East  Side. 

Frida}'  June  29. — The  removal  of  children  from  their  homes. 

Saturday,  June  30. — Summary  of  the  week  and  review. 

Monday,  July  2. — Co-operation  in  securing  aid  and  attention  for  fam- 
ilies; illustrations  from  the  work  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
in  Baltimore. 

Tuesday,  July  3. — The  part  of  personal  influence  in  establishing 
independence;  illustrations  from  the  work  of  the  Associated  Charities 
in  Boston. 

Wednesday,  July  4. — Visit  to  a  charitable  enterprise  removed  from 
the  city. 

Thursday,  July  5 — An  address  upon  the  causes  of  criminal  tenden- 
cies among  boys. 

Friday,  July  6. — The  attitude  of  non-sectarian  agencies  toward  re- 
ligious teaching  in  the  home. 

Saturday,  July  7. — Summary  and  review. 

The  Care  of  Dependent,  Neglected  and  Delinquent  Children. — 
July  9  to  14,  Mr.  Homer  Folks,  of  New  York  City,  in  charge. 

Monday,  July  9. — An  address  upon  institutional  and  placing  out 
methods  in  dealing  with  children.  Visit  to  the  municipal  institutions 
for  children  on  Randall's  Island. 
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Tuesday,  Jul}'  lo. — Relations  between  public  authorities  and  private 
agencies  in  the  care  of  children.  Discussion  by  representatives  of  the 
work  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  the  municipal  department  of 
charities,  the  Children's  Aid  Society  and  the  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation. 

Wednesday,  July  11. — The  prevention  of  cruelty  and  the  care  of 
neglected  children.     Visits  to  institutions  for  children. 

Thursday,  July  12. — An  address  upou  what  can  be  said  for  the 
parents  of  dependent,  neglected  and  delinquent  children.  Visits  to 
institutions,  continued. 

Friday,  July  13. — The  care  of  delinquent  children,  what  part  does 
placing-out  occupy  in  this  case  ?  This  subject  will  be  discussed  with 
special  reference  to  the  placing-out  work  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
School  for  Boys  at  Westboro,  Mass. 

Saturday,  July  14. — Summary  and  review. 

Medical  Charities. — July  16  and  17,  Dr.  Silas  F.  Hallock,  of  New 
York  City,  in  charge. 

Monday,  July  16. — The  proper  sphere  of  medical  charities  in  New 
York  City.     Visits  to  Bellevue  and  other  public  hospitals. 

Tuesday,  July  17. — The  care  of  contagion,  including  tuberculosis. 
There  will  be  a  study  of  the  work  of  the  municipal  laboratory  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Visits  to  dispensaries  and  a  typical  private 
hospital. 

In  the  evening  a  discussion  of  medical  care  for  children. 

Institutional  Care  of  Adults. — July  18  to  21,  Professor  Samuel 
McCune  Lindsay,  of  Philadelphia,  in  charge. 

Wednesday,  July  18. — Municipal  care  for  adults.  A  visit  to  the 
Municipal  Lodging  House. 

In  the  evening  an  address  upon  almshouses  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  illustrated  with  lantern  photographs. 

Thursday,  July  19. — County  poor  houses  in  New  York  State.  Visits 
to  the  almshouse  and  the  correctional  institutions  on  Blackwell's 
Island. 

Friday,  July  20. — State  supervision  of  private  and  public  institu- 
tions. Discussion  by  representatives  from  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association. 

Saturday,  July  21. — Summary  and  review. 

Neighborhood  Improvements. — July  23  to  28,  Mr.  Edward  T.  De\ane, 
of  New  York  City,  in  charge. 

Monday,  July  23. — The  purpose  and  scope  of  social  settlements. 
How  far  are  their  objects  attained  ?  Visits  will  be  made  during  the 
course  to  several  settlements. 
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Tuesday,  July  24. — The  movement  for  small  parks  and  playgrounds 
in  crowded  neighborhoods.     Illustrative  visits. 

Wednesday,  July  25. — Housing  as  a  municipal  movement.  Visits  to 
improved  tenement  houses. 

Thursday,  July  26. — The  progress  of  municipal  activities  affecting 
the  welfare  of  wage-earners.  In  the  evening  an  address  illustrated  by 
lantern  photographs. 

Friday,  July  27. — Summary.  During  this  week  visits  will  be  made 
to  vacation  schools,  recreation  piers  and  departments  of  municipal 
administration  illustrating  the  main  topic. 

Saturday,  July  28. — Closing  visits. 

Among  those  who  have  taken  part  in  the  work  of  the  school  in 
previous  years,  and  who  are  expected  this  year,  are:  Mr.  James  B. 
Reynolds,  head-worker  at  the  University  Settlement  in  New  York; 
Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis,  Miss  Zilpha  D.  Smith,  general  secretary  of  the 
Associated  Charities,  Boston;  Miss  Mary  E.  Richmond,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  in  Baltimore;  Mrs.  Mary 
Kingsbury  Simkhowitsch,  head- worker  at  Friendly- Aid  House,  in  New 
York;  Dr.  George  F.  Keene,  of  Providence;  Dr.  William  H.  Park 
and  Dr.  Henry  D.  Chapin,  of  New  York;  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Hebberd,  secretary  of  that  board;  Hon.  John  W.  Kellar,  president  of 
the  Department  of  Charities  of  the  City  of  New  York;  Dr.  J.  S. 
Billings,  librarian  of  the  New  York  Public  Library;  Dr.  Josiah  Strong, 
president  of  the  League  for  Social  Service,  and  Dr.  William  H.  Tol- 
man,  secretary;  Mr.  N.  O.  Fanning,  of  the  Department  of  Correction; 
Mr.  William  M.  F.  Round,  secretary  of  the  New  York  Prison  Asso- 
ciation; Mr.  Mornay  Williams,  president  of  the  Board  of  the  New 
York  Juvenile  Asylum;  Professor  John  R.  Commons,  of  New  York. 

The  school  is  in  charge  of  a  committee  of  the  New  York  Charity 
Organization  Society,  including  members  from  different  cities  who 
have  given  much  care  and  time  to  the  movement.  The  names  of 
members  of  this  committee  are:  Mr.  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  New 
York  (chairman);  Dr.  Jeffrey  R.  Brack ett,  Baltimore;  Mrs.  Glendower 
Evans,  Boston;  Mr.  Homer  Folks,  New  York;  Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould, 
New  York;  Dr.  Silas  F.  Hallock.  New  York;  Miss  Anna  B.  Jenning, 
New  York;  Professor  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  Philadelphia;  Mrs. 
Charles  R.  Lowell,  New  York;  Professor  Richmond  Mayo-Smith, 
New  York;  Miss  Mary  E.  Richmond,  Baltimore;  Miss  Zilpha  D. 
Smith,  Boston. 

In  previous  years  several  members  of  the  school  have  found  resi- 
dence in  the  social  settlements  of  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Jersey 
City,  which  affords  an  additional  help  in  studying  life  in  its  different 
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phases  in  crowded  neighborhoods.  A  limited  number  can  secure 
similar  accommodations  this  year.  Board  varies  from  six  dollars  per 
week  upward. 

A  registration  fee  of  ten  dollars  is  received  from  each  student.  A 
few  scholarships  remitting  this  fee  are  available.  The  requirements 
for  admission  are  that  one  must  have  completed  a  college  or  univer- 
sity course,  or  have  had  at  least  one  year  of  practical  experience  in 
philanthropic  work. 

It  is  not  desirable  that  the  enrolment  of  the  school  should  be  large; 
only  a  limited  number  of  members,  therefore,  will  be  received.  Per- 
sons contemplating  membership  are  requested  to  read  the  following 
books  before  registration : 

Warner,  "  American  Charities. " 

Richmond,  "  Friendly  Visiting  among  the  Poor." 

The  latest  report  of  the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society. 

Other  reading  suggested  but  not  required: 

Loch,  "  Charity  Organization." 

Woods,  "City  Wilderness." 

Wines,  "  Punishment  and  Reformation." 

Reports  of  the  Boston  Associated  Charities,  Baltimore  Charity 
Organization  Society,  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation, New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor  and  the  New  York  Children's  Aid  Society. 

The  sessions  will  be  held  in  New  York,  usually  in  the  Library  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society. 

For  further  information  address  the  director  of  the  school.  Dr.  Philip 
W.  Ayres,  United  Charities  Building,  105  East  Twenty-second  street. 
New  York  City. 

A  New  Departure  In  Social  Settlements.'— In  response  to  an 
appeal  from  a  clergyman  in  Hazard,  a  squalid,  wretched  little  town  in 
the  heart  of  the  Kentucky  mountains,  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  of  that  state  established  a  social  settlement  for  work  among  the 
mountaineers  during  last  August  and  September.  Three  able  women 
volunteered  their  services.  One  of  these  had,  in  the  past,  tramped  and 
ridden  through  the  remote  valleys  and  coves  of  this  upland  region, 
distributing  papers  and  magazines,  so  she  knew  well  the  conditions 
which  were  to  be  met. 

A  word  about  these  Kentucky  highlanders.  In  point  of  civilization 
they  are  just  where  their  pioneer  ancestorr  were  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  ago,  having  lost  in  this  interval  the  common  institutions  of 

>  Contributed  by  Miss  BUen  C.  Semple,  I,ouisville,«Ky. 
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cliurch  and  school,  which  had  been  left  behind  in  the  denser  popula- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  plain.  Hidden  away  in  an  almost  inaccessible 
country,  isolated  by  mountain  ranges  from  the  outside  world  and/fOfn 
each  other,  their  naturally  fine  stock  deteriorating  constantly  from  the 
effect  of  too  close  intermarriage,  moonshine  whiskey  and  wretchedly 
cooked  food,  these  people  have  degenerated  in  many  respects;  and  yet, 
in  talking  with  them,  one  is  deeply  impressed  w4th  the  fact  that  the 
material  is  sound  and  good,  that  all  the  abiding  excellencies  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  are  here,  though  overlaid  with  ignorance,  thriftless- 
ness,  and  immorality. 

The  social  settlement  was  established  in  a  camp  near  Hazard,  the 
original  "  Hazlan  "  of  John  Fox's  Cumberland  Vendetta,  and  the 
scene  of  the  famous  French-Eversole  feud.  It  is  a  town  of  about 
six  hundred  inhabitants,  on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Kentucky  River, 
about  forty  miles  from  the  nearest  railway  station.  The  journey 
thither  was  made  in  a  wagon  which  carried  the  ijnpedirnenta,  and 
took  the  greater  part  of  two  days,  because  of  the  unspeakable  moun- 
tain roads  the  average  rate  of  travel  being  a  little  less  than  two  and 
a  half  miles  an  hour.  The  tent  was  pitched  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  town,  in  the  midst  of  a  cedar  grove  on  the  top  of  a  knoll.  It  was 
made  as  clean  and  attractive  as  possible,  decorated  with  flags,  Japanese 
lanterns,  and  photographs  of  the  best  pictures.  It  was  provided  with 
a  bookcase  made  of  a  box  draped  with  an  embroidered  cover,  and  a 
dressing- table,  also  made  of  a  box,  covered  with  white  cotton  put  on 
with  brass-headed  tacks.  The  cots  were  made  presentable  with 
spreads  and  pillows.  Outside  were  hammocks,  steamer  chairs,  and  a 
table  with  flowers  and  books.  Shelves  nailed  to  the  trees  about  held 
papers  and  magazines.  The  kitchen  was  off  to  one  side  in  a  booth 
made  of  cedar  boughs  and  covered  with  an  oil-cloth.  One  who  has 
seen  the  dirt,  poverty,  and  desolate  lack  of  beauty  in  the  interior  of  a 
mountain  cabin,  can  realize  what  a  revelation  this  camp  was  to  the 
people  who  visited  it. 

The  novelty  of  the  tent  and  the  things  done  there  attracted  the 
people  in  large  number.  Its  fame  spread  over  range  after  range,  and 
penetrated  as  a  rumor  of  the  wonderful  unto  remote  coves.  One 
visitor  presented  herself  at  the  tent  door  one  daj-  with  the  words:  "  I 
heard  tell  'way  over  on  Greasy  Fork  how  there  wuz  a  woman  here  as 
gives  away  picture  books,  and  I  always  allowed  I  wanted  a  picture 
book,  so  I  walked  seven  miles  over  the  mountains  to  git  hit."  From 
thirty  to  forty  came  to  the  camp  every  day.  They  commenced  to  arrive 
at  six  in  the  morning,  and  the  last  did  not  leave  until  six  in  the  evening. 
Daily  the  guests  at  dinner  and  supper  amounted  to  twenty  or  twenty- 
five. 
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The  work  done  was  chiefly  with  the  women,  for  they  were  most  in 
need.  The  entering  wedge  was  an  invitation  to  the  girls  to  come  up 
to  the  camp  and  help  cook  supper  or  dinner;  everything  had  a  picnic 
air,  but  the  soundest  lessons  were  taught.  Their  instructor  had  taken 
a  course  in  the  school  of  hj'gienic  cooking  at  Battle  Creek.  The  best 
ways  of  cooking  bread  and  simple  vegetables  were  taught.  Whole- 
some befiten  biscuits  were  substituted  for  the  jaundiced  soda  biscuit, 
which  forms  the  chief  reliance  of  the  mountain  housewife.  A  general 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  girls  and  women  to  wash  the  dishes  in 
the  handbasiu  and  wipe  them  with  the  skirts  of  their  dresses  had  to  be 
checked  and  finally  eradicated.  And  after  a  week  or  two  a  habitu6 
of  the  camp  would  wither  with  a  look  of  disgust  a  new-comer  who 
tried  this  trick.  The  table  was  spread  out  under  the  trees,  laid  with 
spotless  cloth  and  napkins,  and  provided  with  a  vase  of  flowers  sur- 
rounded by  sprigs  of  cedar  in  lieu  of  a  centre-piece.  The  comment 
of  one  of  the  girls  was:  "I  never  seed  flowers  on  an  eating  table 
before.  I  never  did  think  of  hit,  but  things  eat  better  when  they  look 
pretty." 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  stores  of  Hazard  were  visited, 
with  the  purpose  of  inviting  to  the  camp  any  women  who  might  have 
come  to  town — a  monthly  or  tri-monthly  expedition — to  purchase  sup- 
plies. One  day  they  found  a  gaunt  woman  who  had  come  "  mule 
back "  fifteen  miles  over  the  mountains  to  buy  a  slade,  used  in 
weaving.  They  asked  her  to  come  up  to  the  camp  for  dinner  and  a 
rest  in  the  hammock,  but  she  could  not  be  induced  to  "lay  in  that 
seine."  She  investigated  the  kitchen  and  took  a  lesson  in  biscuit 
making  with  keen  interest.  When  a  group  of  girls  arrived  for  the 
sewing  class,  which  was  then  learning  to  hem-stitch  white  ties,  she 
was  provided  with  a  piece  of  muslin,  proved  an  apt  pupil,  finished  one 
end  of  her  tie,  and  said  she  would  do  the  rest  at  home.  L,ate  in  the 
afternoon,  when  she  was  ready  to  leave,  with  hands  full  of  papers  and 
magazines,  an  unwonted  light  came  into  her  pathetic  face  as  she  said, 
"  I  never  seed  any  quare  women  like  ye  all  before.  I  come  to  town 
to-day,  aiming  to  get  my  slade  and  go  right  back  on  Carr's  Fork;  and 
now  I  seed  the  best  thing  I  ever  seed  in  all  my  life." 

In  a  little  while  the  work  was  in  running  order  along  many  lines. 
There  were  classes  in  sewing,  cooking  and  reading  every  afternoon, 
and  a  kindergarten  was  instituted  for  the  little  children.  One  young 
man,  a  school  teacher,  came  for  an  hour  every  day  for  lessons  in  short- 
hand. Boys  were  to  be  seen  stretched  out  iinder  the  trees,  reading  the 
juvenile  literature  provided  for  them,  sometimes  three  heads  close 
together  poring  over  the  same  Youth's  Companion.  But  the  most 
difficult  and  delicate  task  was  to  instill  into  the  women  and  girls  the 
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great  feminine  principle  of  moralitj-.  Among  these  people  personal 
immorality  is  not  even  under  the  ban.  The  girls  as  a  rule  are  pure; 
but  they  marry  when  between  thirteen  and  eighteen  years  old,  and  it 
is  after  they  have  become  wives  and  mothers  that  they  lose  any  sense 
of  chastity  they  may  once  have  had.  The  evil,  therefore,  dwells  by 
the  hearthstone,  and  the  only  example  for  the  young  to  copy  is  one  of 
wrong,  all  this,  too,  in  the  prevailing  one-room  cabin. 

In  one  respect  the  Hazard  camp  reached  the  ideal  of  the  social  set- 
tlement. During  the  seven  weeks  it  was  in  operation  none  of  the 
natives  suspected  its  philanthropic  purpose.  This  was  due  in  part  to 
the  rare  tact  of  the  women  who  conducted  it,  but  also  to  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  social  equality  which  is  characteristic  of  all  mountain 
communities.  The  assumption  of  superiority  is  inconceivable  to  these 
people,  and  there  is  something  in  their  bearing  that  at  the  very  start 
forbids  condescension. 

The  cost  of  this  settlement  for  seven  weeks  was  a  hundred  and 
seventy  dollars.  No  small  part  of  this  went  for  transportation  over 
the  mountains  from  the  railroad  station.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Kentucky  Federation  to  continue  the  settlement  next  summer,  open- 
ing it  early  in  June;  and  there  is  a  plan  on  foot  to  put  it  into  perma- 
nent quarters  in  a  cabin,  so  it  can  be  in  operation  a  larger  part  of  every 
year. 

Swedish  Industries. ^ — The  Ekonomisk  Tidskrift  (Haften  7-9, 
1899)  presents  a  digest  by  K.  Key-Aberg  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
board  of  trade  with  reference  to  manufactures  and  industry.  These 
are  considered  from  the  standpoints  of  geography,  history  and  indus- 
trial statistics,  the  digest  attempting  "to  fill  out  the  skeleton  of 
statistics  with  flesh  and  blood  from  geographical  and  historical 
sources." 

The  report  bears  evidence  to  an  energetic  display  of  force  and 
initiative  in  the  field  of  Swedish  industry.  The  official  figures  foot 
up  to  the  following  totals:  Businesses,  8,974;  laborers,  220,202;  value  of 
output,  $211,500,000.  In  these  figures  mines  and  dairy-works  are 
not  accounted  for,  though  they  are  among  Sweden's  most  important 
industrial  undertakings;  other  inaccuracies,  such  as  double  reckon- 
ings, etc.,  also  distort  the  totals.  With  corrections  of  such  inadequate 
and  misleading  figures,  the  final  results  would  stand  about  as  follows: 
businesses,  11,526;  laborers,  254,531;  value  of  output,  $265,400,000, 
The  chief  value  of  this  report,  the  reviewer  says,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  various  industries  are  subjected  to  an  individual  examination. 
Tables   are  constructed    showing   the   comparative   strength  of  the 

'Coutributed  by  Dr.  A.  G.  Keller,  Yale  University. 
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Tarious  industries,  aud  of  the  various  provinces  with  respect  to 
industry.  The  tabular  form  is  effectively  used  elsewhere  in  the 
article. 

For  purposes  of  industrial  classification  Sweden  may  be  divided 
into  three  sections:  the  region  north  of  Lake  Siljan,  comprising  the 
larger  part  of  the  kingdom,  supports  from  its  pine  forest  a  great 
timber-cutting  industry;  in  the  south  agriculture  is  possible  and 
profitable,  and  a  great  expansion  of  modern  industry  has  taken  place, 
while  the  central  region  is  devoted  chiefly  to  mining. 

In  the  extreme  south  (Malmohus  province)  the  raising  of  the  beet 
and  the  refining  of  sugar  is  coming  to  be  a  great  industry,  after  hav- 
ing been  tried  many  years  unsuccessfully,  the  culture  of  the  beet  is 
made  possible  by  the  production,  in  Germany,  of  a  superior  (white) 
variety.  The  import  of  sugar  has  fallen  from  68,200,000  pounds 
per  year  in  1892  and  1893  to  about  1,980,000  pounds  in  1897.  The 
distilling  of  brandy  is  a  special  industry  of  Kristianstad;  it  is  dis- 
tilled from  potatoes,  the  whole  industry  paying  a  tax  of  about 
1270,000. 

In  the  south,  certain  inventions  of  machinery  and  tools  have  set 
upon  its  feet  a  large  dairy-trade;  there  are  now  shipped  yearly  52,800- 
000  pounds  of  butter  and  220,000  pounds  of  cheese,  to  a  value  of 
some  $11,340,000.  Areas  of  production  have  been  much  combined 
in  this  field;  where  the  concerns  were  small  aud  individual,  ruinous 
competition  has  ensued. 

Mills  have  increased  their  power  and  output  to  such  an  extent 
since  1892-4  that,  whereas  in  that  period  on  the  average  66  million 
pounds  of  wheat  and  39,600,000  pounds  rye  flour  were  imported,  in 
1897  these  figures  had  sunk  to  11,660,000  and  14,520,000  pounds  respec- 
tively. In  1897  there  were  imported  242,000,000  pounds  of  unground 
wheat  and  99,000,000  pounds  unground  rye. 

Metal  and  textile  industries  and  breweries  are  confined  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Stockholm  and  other  of  the  larger  cities.  The  manu- 
facture of  glass,  wood-pulp  and  paper,  matches  and  tobacco  is  flour- 
ishing, and  the  quarrying  and  export  of  stone,  together  with  the  clay 
and  lime  industries,  are  the  objects  of  ever  more  eager  attention. 
Mining  is  among  the  growing  industries,  though  it  is  hampered  much 
by  the  lack  of  native  coal-fields.  Blast-furnaces  are  fed  with  charcoal, 
and  the  production  of  iron  is  therefore  dependent  almost  entirely  upon 
the  integrity  of  the  forests.  Many  of  the  present  mines  have  been 
worked  since  the  early  Middle  Ages  and  some  from  a  remoter  anti- 
quity. Iron  is  the  chief  product;  gold,  silver,  copper,  zinc,  etc.,  are 
also  mined.  The  forests  are  none  too  thick,  and  yet  must  do  double 
duty,  for  the  sawing  and  planing  mills,  especially  along  the  coast, 
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demand  a  great  deal  of  timber  for  the  maintenance  of  Sweden's  largest 
export  industry. 

After  some  such  general  review  of  the  subject,  the  writer  goes  into 
detail  and  examines  individually  each  of  the  Swedish  provinces.  Sev- 
eral instances  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  treatment  of  this  part  of  the 
report. 

Stockholm,  the  capital,  is  described  separately.  As  a  matter  of  his- 
tor\-,  in  1760  Stockholm  was  very  prosperous  and  apparently  committed 
to  the  mercantile  system  of  the  time.  This  prosperity  was  a  false  one^ 
however,  for  it  rested  almost  entirely  upon  foreign  initiative,  and  so 
could  not  endure.  The  exotic  growth  died  by  1800;  less  than  half  as 
many  workmen  were  then  employed  as  in  1760.  Not  until' the  middle 
of  this  century  did  industry,  this  time  native,  arise  and  establish  itself 
permanently. 

In  our  days  the  centre  of  gravity  of  Stockholm's  industries  lies  in 
the  production  of  various  articles  of  food  and  luxury,  and  in  metal 
work.  A  catalogue  of  the  chief  establishments,  with  names  of  pro- 
prietors, number  of  workmen,  etc.,  is  here  given.  It  is  noted  that  the 
city's  beauty  is  marred  by  none  of  the  expected  discomfort  and 
unsightliness  of  a  manufacturing  town,  inasmuch  as  all  the  manufac- 
tories are  located  in  the  suburbs. 

The  special  industry  of  each  province  is  pointed  out:  we  find  Norr- 
koping  the  "  Leeds"  and  Boras  the  "Manchester  of  Sweden,"  are 
introduced  to  the  unpliable  people  Uppsala  and  other  ancient  homes 
of  culture,  and  to  the  inertia  of  Visby.  The  illustrations  are  some- 
times suggestive  studies  in  social  history.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  in  Smaland;  nature  here  was  even  less  bounteous  than  usual, 
but  was  reacted  upon  by  a  sturdy  people  in  whom  intelligence 
and  thrift  were  infused  by  the  contact.  To  this  poor  land,  in 
1845,  suddenly  came  the  modern  match  industrj';  the  canny  people 
benefited  to  their  utmost  from  the  good  fortune,  and  soon  the  name 
of  Jonkoping's  "  tiiudstickor  "  was  known  across  the  seas.  In  1897 
there  were  reckoned  in  Smaland  not  fewer  than  thirteen  match 
factories,  employing  2,800  hands  and  producing  an  output  worth 
nearly  fi, 080,000.  The  same  folk  seized  upon  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry,  and  now,  in  spite  of  poor  resources,  Jonkoping  holds  no 
dishonorable  place  in  the  catalogue  of  Swedish  provinces. 

The  fishermen  of  Goteborg  and  Bohus  alternate  between  periods 
when  living  is  rather  precarious  and  times  of  great  prosperity;  the 
latter  coincide  with  the  periodic  presence  of  herring  schools.  From 
1747-1808  catches  were  frequent;  the  herring  then  deserted  the  coast 
till  1878,  since  which  time  the  herring  fishery  has  again  flourished.  In 
1892,    the   zenith   year   of  the   closing  period,  there   were   exported 
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198,000,000  pounds  of  fresh  and  70,400,000  pounds  of  salted  or  dried 
fish. 

The  timber  cutting  began  with  a  certain  use  of  water  power  as  early 
as  the  sixteenth  century;  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  its 
growth  was  retarded  by  internal  and  external  hindrances.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Sweden  was  seized  by  a  fear  lest  the  destruction  of  the 
forests  should  cause  a  change  for  the  worse  in  the  climate,  and  lest 
the  charcoal  supph',  upon  which  the  iron  industry  depended,  should 
be  exhausted.  Heavy  protective  and  prohibitive  tariffs  shut  off 
England  and  other  external  nations,  each  of  which  had  its  timber- 
producing  colonies.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  I.  these  narrow  views 
and  practices  were  gradually  given  up  and  enterprise,  chiefly  native, 
raised  the  industry  to  its  present  importance.  During  the  last  decades 
its  growth  has  been  accelerated:  in  1859  Sweden's  entire  export  of  tim- 
ber was  valued  at  $2,300,000;  ten  years  later  this  estimate  had  crept 
up  to  I14, 200,000;  in  1897  Sweden's  export  of  unworked  timber  was 
valued  at  more  than  $40,500,000.  Of  this  value  70  per  cent  was 
derived  from  the  forest  wastes  of  Norrland. 

The  review  says  nothing  about  hours  of  labor,  insurance  or  the  like, 
confining  itself  strictly  to  its  subject.  It  provides  a  valuable  list  of 
statistics  to  the  student  of  this  particular  field. 

The  Race  Problem:  A  Southern  Conference.— Thus  far  much  of 
the  work  of  social  reconstruction  in  the  South  since  the  war,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  negro  education,  has,  unfortunately  for  all  parties  con- 
cerned, had  its  roots  centered  in  the  North.  It  is,  therefore,  an  exceed- 
ingly promising  sign  to  find  the  white  men  of  the  South  aroused 
to  its  importance  and  ready  to  initiate  for  themselves  the  freest  dis- 
cussion of  all  aspects  of  the  race  problem.  Under  date  of  January  4, 
1900,  the  following  letter  was  sent  out  to  the  leading  citizens  of 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  by  a  representative  committee  composed  of  promi- 
nent white  men  in  that  city: 

"  My  Dear  Sir — The  undersigned  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you 
with  reference  to  a  plan  which  we  believe  to  be  fraught  with  great 
good  to  the  South  and  to  Montgomery;  and  we  earnestly  request  an 
interested  and  considerate  reading  of  the  statement  which  follows: 

"As  Southern  men,  we  feel  that  any  real  solution  of  our  race  prob- 
lem can  be  best  approached  by  the  people  of  the  South  themselves, 
and  under  the  leadership  of  those  forces  which  represent  the  domi- 
nant influences  of  our  own  section.  We  have  realized,  however,  that 
there  is  as  yet  among  us  no  parliament  either  of  men  or  of  ideas. 
There  is  no  general  organ  or  institution  through  which  the  varied 
aspects  of  Southern  conviction  can  gain  expression.  Believing,  as  we 
do,  in  the  value  of  debate  and  in  the  uses  of  argument,  we  think  that 
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a  confereuce  of  Southern  men  upon  this  subject  will  have  a  deep  and 
far-reaching  influence  upon  our  public  opinion.  This  confereuce,  if 
successful,  uiight  be  held  each  year,  and  might  become  our  recognized 
organ  for  the  expression  of  Southern  sentiment  in  relation  to  the 
most  vital  of  Southern  problems.  In  order  that  it  may  command  in 
the  fullest  sense  the  interest  and  the  confidence  of  our  people,  we 
should  prefer  to  have  its  sessions  open  to  the  abler  and  more  respon- 
sible advocates  of  the  various  conflicting  opinions  which  obtain 
among  us.  We  should  like  to  see  this  conference  deal  with  such  sub- 
jects as  the  relation  of  the  negro  to  the  franchise,  the  relation  of  the 
negro  to  education  and  to  religion,  and  the  relation  of  the  negro  to 
the  social  order  (including  a  discussion  of  the  lynching  question.) 
We  see  no  reason  why  this  confereuce  should  not  become  national  in 
its  interests  and  its  influence,  and,  as  citizens  of  Montgomery,  we  see 
no  reason  why  Montgomery  should  not  become  its  annual  home. 

"  If  the  first  conference  can  be  held  here  in  the  month  of  May  in 
the  present  year,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  attempt  at  once  its  pre- 
liminary organization.  The  task  is  one  of  magnitude,  but  we  believe 
that  the  citizens  of  Montgomery,  if  they  will  work  together  in  its 
behalf,  can  successfully  accomplish  it.  As  an  initiatory  step,  we  sug- 
gest a  committee  of  twenty-five  to  take  the  general  subject  under 
immediate  consideration,  and  we  ask  you  to  become  one  of  this  com- 
mittee. The  first  meeting  of  this  committee  is  appointed  for  the  lec- 
ture-room of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  corner  of  Washington 
and  Lawrence  streets,  at  eight  o'clock,  on  the  evening  of  Monday, 
January  8,  1900. 

"The  possibilities  of  such  a  conference  to  the  South,  to  the  business, 
as  well  as  to  the  moral  and  educational  interests  of  Montgomery,  will 
then  be  outlined  more  fully  and  more  clearly.  Will  you  not  at  least 
attend  the  meeting  in  person  and  give  the  subject  a  careful  hearing? 

"  Very  sincerely, 

"  George  B.  Eager, 
"  Neai.  L.  Anderson, 
"J.  B.  Gaston, 
"  B.  J.  Baldwin, 
"  W.  F.  Vandiver, 
"Edgar  G.  Murphy." 

All  but  two  persons  to  whom  the  letter  was  sent  replied  in  most 
favorable  terms,  endorsing  the  idea.  A  meeting  was  called  and  an 
executive  committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  details  of  a  plan  of 
action.  That  committee  has  issued  a  prospectus  for  a  "  Southern  Con- 
ference for  the  Study  of  Race  Problems  in  Relation  to  the  Welfare  of 
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the  South."  It  -will  be  a  great  interstate  meeting  to  be  held  in  Mont- 
gomery, May  8-10,  1900,  and  annually  thereafter,  under  the  auspices 
of  "  A  Southern  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Study  of  Race  Con- 
ditions and  Problems  in  the  South."  The  object  of  this  society,  as 
stated  in  its  constitution,  "  shall  be  to  furnish  by  means  of  correspond- 
ence, publication,  and  particularly  through  public  conferences,  an 
organ  for  the  expression  of  the  varied  and  even  antagonistic  convic- 
tions of  representative  Southern  men  on  the  problems  growing  out  of 
the  race  conditions  obtaining  in  the  South;  and  thus  to  secure  a 
broader  education  of  the  public  mind  as  to  the  facts  of  the  situation, 
and  a  better  understanding  of  the  remedies  for  existing  evils." 
Extracts  from  the  official  announcement  of  the  first  conference: 
"  We -wish  to  create  a  perfectly  free  arena  for  the  expression  of 
every  serious  phase  of  Southern  opinion.  We  shall  not  expect  the 
speakers  in  this  conference  to  agree,  for  we  are  not  agreed  ourselves, 
on  the  various  questions  to  be  presented.  We  believe,  however,  in 
discussion.  Through  the  conflict  of  opinions,  and  the  courteous 
expression  of  honest  difierences,  we  believe  that  we  shall  advance  the 
education  of  the  public  mind  North  and  South.  If  most  of  the  debates 
revolve  about  the  negro  it  is  not  because  we  are  solely  bent  upon  his 
especial  welfare.  Our  interest  is  primarily  enlisted  for  the  people 
of  the  South  as  a  whole.  We  are  concerned  in  the  broadest  sense 
for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  our  Southern  country.  We  shall 
not  forget  the  neglected  elements  of  our  white  population.  In  our 
general  situation,  however,  the  negro  is  an  important  factor,  indus- 
trially as  well  as  in  other  ways,  and  we  feel  that  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation  cannot  be  dissipated  by  a  policy  of  silence.  We  hope, 
therefore,  to  secure  frank  and  thorough  discussion  of  such  questions 
as  these: 

"i.  The  Franchise. — Should  the  franchise  be  limited  by  law?  If  so, 
how?  If  limitation  is  desirable,  should  such  limitation  be  based  on 
educational  or  on  property  qualifications,  or  on  both  ? 

"2.  The  Negro  in  Relation  to  Education. — Should  the  education 
of  the  negro  be  wholly  or  chiefly  industrial  ?  What  is  the  relation  of 
the  negro  who  has  had  industrial  training  to  the  untrained  white 
laborer  of  the  South  ?  What  is  the  extent  of  the  need  for  the  indus- 
trial training  of  the  white  population  ?  What  are  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  to  the  South  of  the  negro  as  a  laborer  ? 

"3. — The  Negro  in  Relation  to  Religion. — Should  we  advise  the 
raising  of  the  standard  of  ordination  for  the  negro  clerg}'  ?  How 
much  is  expended  by  the  white  race  in  behalf  [of 'religious  work 
among  the  negroes  ?     How  much  of  money  for  religious  purposes  is 
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administered  by  negro  leaders  ?  How  much  is  administered  by  white 
leaders  ?  What  religious  work  is  showing  the  truest  results — that 
under  the  auspices  of  white  agencies,  or  that  administered  under  the 
auspices  of  negroes  ?  How  can  we  increase  and  better  the  religious 
guidance  of  the  negro  ?  What  is  the  religious  condition  of  the  negro 
to-day  compared  with  that  of  ante-bellum  days  ?  What  are  the  most 
hopeful  lines  of  progress  for  the  future  ? 

"  4. — The  Negro  in  Relation  to  the  Social  Order. — Is  the  negro  to 
remain  as  a  permanent  element  in  Southern  life  ?  Is  there  antipathy 
to  the  negro  in  the  South  ?  If  so,  is  it  industrial  or  racial,  or  both  ? 
Is  race  antipathy  a  curse,  or  a  blessing  to  both  races?  How  far  has 
the  agitation  of  the  question  of  "  social  equality  "  increased  difficul- 
ties, and  resulted  to  the  disadvantage  of  both  races  ?  Is  the  crime  of 
rape  increasing  or  decreasing  in  the  South  ?  Is  lynching  an  effective 
remedy  ?  If  not,  why  not  ?  Are  there  adequate  legal  penalties  for  the 
offenses  often  punished  by  lynching  ?  How  can  the  legal  provisions 
for  the  punishment  of  crimes  against  women  be  improved  ?  What  is 
the  effect  of  lynching,  as  a  remedy,  on  the  public  mind — of  the 
whites  ? — of  the  blacks  ?  Has  the  increased  severity  of  mob  penalties 
tended  to  the  greater  security  of  the  home  ? 

"  As  the  committee  have  explained,  they  are  themselves  divided  as  to 
the  answers  which  should  be  given  to  many  of  these  questions.  They 
would  also  welcome  expressions  from  men  who  honestly  think  that 
nothing  can  be  done  through  discussion  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  our 
racial  difficulties.  The  questions,  moreover,  are  entirely  suggestive, 
as  merely  indicating  the  general  lines  which  the  discussion  may  be 
expected  to  take.  As  we  have  declared,  our  sole  purpose  is  to  repre- 
sent and  to  serve  the  South.  We  expect  to  find  southern  speakers 
who  may  ably  and  fully  and  fairly  give  due  representation  to  all  sides 
of  the  great  questions  which  are  demanding  solution  at  our  hands. 
In  order  to  give  general  distinction  to  the  gathering,  a  few  speakers 
representative  of  the  broader  and  more  sympathetic  phases  of  North- 
ern thought,  will  be  asked  to  be  present  as  our  guests.  By  giving  a 
just  opportunity  to  the  opposing  advocates  in  each  debate,  we  shall 
hope  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  the  truth  and  in  the  education  of 
public  opinion.  The  South  has  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to 
gain  from  a  fearless,  scholarly,  and  patriotic  discussion  of  her  own 
problems  by  her  own  sons." 

The  secretary  of  the  society  and  also  of  the  conference  is  the  Rev- 
erend Edgar  Gardner  Murphy,  Rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Mont- 
gomery.    His  address  is  P.  O.  Box  370,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
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THE    GOVERNMENT   OF    A    TYPICAL    PRUSSIAN 
CITY— HALIvE  A/S. 

The  city  of  Halle,  called  usually  Halle-on-the-Saale,  to 
distinguish  it  from  other  cities  of  the  same  name  in  Ger- 
many, is  situated  near  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  River 
Saale,  twenty  miles  northwest  of  Leipsic  and  one  hundred 
miles  southwest  of  Berlin.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  northern  Germany,  having  a  history  based  on  writ- 
ten records  running  back  nearly  eight  hundred  years,  at 
which  time  it  was  already  a  city  of  considerable  size.  It  is 
first  mentioned  as  a  city  in  the  j^ear  1024,  but  was  included 
in  a  grant  of  land  made  by  Otho  the  First  in  the  year  961, 
and  was  possibly  the  Burg  Halla,  which  name  appears  in  old 
documents  from  806  on.  It  had  become  the  second  city  in 
the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg  as  early  as  the  first  part  of 
'the  twelfth  century,  and  grew  rapidly  in  industry  and  power 
until  it  was  important  enough  to  be  accepted  as  a  member 
of  the  Hanseatic  League  at  least  as  early  as  1281.  From 
that  time  on  it  has  been  an  important  city  in  that  portion  of 
Germany  in  which  it  is  situated,  though  long  since  sur- 
passed in  wealth  and  population  by  its  near  neighbor  and 
former  rival — Leipsic. 
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Since  the  latter  part  of  the  forties  it  has  grown  steadily 
and  at  times  rapidlj',  becoming  of  late  a  great  railroad  and 
industrial  centre.  The  population,  which  was  about  30,000 
in  round  numbers  in  1850,  had  become  42,000  in  i860, 
51,000  in  1870,  71,000  in  1880,  and  101,000  in  1890.  The 
next  census  in  the  present  year  will  show  a  population  of 
about  135,000,  or,  counting  the  suburbs  which  will  be  by 
that  time  incorporated  in  the  cit}^  155,000.  It  is  therefore 
a  rapidly  growing  middle-sized  city,  in  the  way  of  becom- 
ing a  great  cit}'  before  many  decades. 

It  may  fairly  enough  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  modern, 
rapidly  developing  German  cit)'  of  medium  size.  Its 
financial,  governmental,  economic,  social,  sanitary  and 
educational  problems  have  been  those  of  an  old  city,  with  a 
style  of  building,  habits  of  life,  and  standards  of  public 
comfort  characteristic  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  has 
suddenly  had  to  face  all  the  embarrassments  growing  out  of 
a  rapidly  increasing  population,  with  an  ever  more  impera- 
tive demand  for  all  the  modern  improvements  of  city  life. 

It  has  had  to  adjust  itself  to  the  new  conditions  under  a 
form  of  government  which  was  established  in  its  outlines  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century,  at  the  time  of  the  Stein  and 
Harden  berg  reforms — somewhat  modified  about  1830,  and 
again  in  1853,  but  since  that  time  remaining  practically 
unchanged. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  American  city  growing 
from  30,000  in  1850  to  150,000  in  1900,  which  has  not 
changed  its  form  of  government  a  half-dozen  times.  It  will 
be  of  interest  therefore  to  examine  this  scheme  of  govern- 
mental organization,  which,  adopted  for  a  small  city, 
belonging  essentially  to  the  last  century,  has  been  found 
satisfactory  for  a  modern  city  of  the  highest  type. 

The  city  of  Halle  forms  an  independent  circle — the  ulti- 
mate unit  in  the  scheme  of  administrative  organization  of 
the  Prussian  state.  It  is  a  part  of  the  government-district 
of  Merseburg,  which  itself  is  a  subdivision  of  the  province 
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of  Saxony — one  of  the  twelve  great  divisions  of  Prussia, 
The  city  authorities  are  subject  in  many  respects  to  the 
supervision  of  the  higher  administrative  oflScials  of  the 
government-district,  of  the  province,  and  of  the  state. 

The  area  of  the  city  circle  is  9.6  square  miles;  the  popu- 
lation at  the  end  of  October,  1898,  125,421.  The  area  of 
the  government-district  of  Merseburg  is  3,980  square  miles; 
the  population  1,075,569.  The  area  of  the  province  of 
Saxony  is  9,750  square  miles.  The  population  in  1895  was 
2,698,549 — not  differing  much  in  area  and  population  from 
that  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  combined  [9,135 
square  miles;  2,604,000  (1890)]. 

The  city  authorities  in  Prussia,  like  those  in  our  own 
country,  are  not  merely  organs  of  local  self-government, 
but  are  also  the  local  agents  for  the  performance  of  many 
general  functions  imposed  upon  them  by  the  district,  prov- 
ince, state,  and  even  the  imperial  governments. 

The  most  striking  and  peculiar  feature  of  city  govern- 
ment in  Prussia  is  the  so-called  Magistrate  a  term  which 
may  be  translated  as  the  magistracy,  the  board  of  magis- 
trates or  board  of  aldermen,  or,  with  reference  to  its  most 
important  function,  the  executive  or  administrative  board. 
The  last  mentioned  term,  namely,  administrative  board, 
will  be  used  to  describe  this  body  in  the  present  article. 

The  administrative  board  of  the  city  of  Halle  consists  of 
seventeen  members,  including  the  mayor,  who  is  the  pre- 
siding officer  and  director  of  the  board.  Eight  of  these  are 
salaried  members  and  nine  unsalaried.  The  eight  salaried 
members  are  chosen  for  a  term  of  twelve  years;  the  nine 
unsalaried  members  are  chosen  for  a  term  of  six  years — all 
of  them  by  the  city  council.  The  board  is  collegiate  in 
character  and  can  act  only  by  a  majority  vote,  though  in 
cases  of  urgency  the  mayor  may  act  for  it,  being  required, 
however,  to  report  his  action  immediately  to  the  board  for 
its  consideration  and  action.  One-third  of  the  members 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.     The 
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fact  that  certain  members  of  the  board  are  expected  to  give 
all  their  time  to  the  work  of  the  board  and  that  others  are 
expected  to  give  only  a  portion  of  their  time  is  reflected  in 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  members  are  salaried  and  some 
are  not.  Any  citizen  of  the  town  may  be  chosen  to  the 
position  of  unsalaried  member,  though  he  cannot  be  a 
member  of  the  city  council  at  the  same  time.  It  is  an  hon- 
orary office,  and  persons  chosen  must  perform  the  duties  of 
the  same  unless  excused  for  some  good  reason  by  the  city 
council,  under  the  penaltj'  of  a  very  considerable  increase 
in  their  tax  rate.  One-third  of  the  unsalaried  members 
retire  from  the  board  every  two  years.  The  retiring  mem- 
bers are  re-eligible  indefinitely.  The  most  important 
departments  of  public  administration  are  divided  among  the 
salaried  members,  who  are  expected  to  devote  all  their  time 
to  the  work  of  their  oflSces.  These  members  are  chosen 
generallj''  without  anj^  specific  assignment  of  functions  and 
might  be  described  as  members  without  a  portfolio.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  mayor  to  divide  up  the  public  business 
among  the  members  of  the  administrative  board  in  what 
seems  to  him  the  most  efficient  and  satisfactory  manner. 
Two  salaried  members  of  the  administrative  board  have 
been  chosen,  however,  in  Halle  with  special  reference  to 
particular  departments.  One  of  these,  called  the  school 
inspector,  is  the  official  adviser  of  the  administrative  board 
upon  school  matters.  Another,  called  the  cit}'  architect  or 
engineer,  is  the  official  adviser  of  the  board  upon  all  matters 
relating  to  building,  to  the  public  works,  etc.  The  former 
is  a  trained  school  man  and  the  latter  a  trained  engineer — 
a  graduate  of  a  school  of  technology.  There  are  no  restric- 
tions upon  the  city  council  in  its  choice  of  members  of  the 
administrative  board,  except  that  at  least  one  of  these 
members  shall  have  the  qualifications  required  of  men  who 
desire  to  pursue  the  judicial  or  higher  administrative  career. 
Such  member,  if  the  only  one  possessing  these  qualifica- 
tions, would  become  naturally  the  legal  advisor  of  the  board 
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or  the  city  attorney.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
tendency  is  very  steadily  toward  requiring  as  a  qualification 
for  election  to  salaried  membership  in  the  board  the  comple- 
tion of  the  full  course  of  legal  study  and  practice  required 
for  the  admission  to  the  bar  or  to  the  judicial  career.  Thus, 
not  counting  the  school  inspector  and  the  city  engineer,  all 
the  salaried  members  of  the  board  in  Halle,  with  one  excep- 
tion, possessed  such  qualifications  before  they  were  elected 
to  their  present  positions. 

As  a  rule,  men  are  chosen  to  the  position  of  salaried 
members  of  the  board  who  have  had  experience  in  the  ser- 
vice of  other  cities.  This  class  of  positions  has  become 
therefore  in  a  certain  sense  a  career.  A  citj'  desiring  a 
mayor  looks  about  among  the  successful  mayors  of  other 
cities  and  seeks  to  get  the  best  man  it  can  find  for  the  salary 
it  can  pay,  and  so  for  the  other  salaried  positions  on  the 
board.*  The  present  salaried  members  of  the  board  in 
Halle  have  all  been  called  from  similar  positions  in  other 
cities.  The  choice  of  all  members  of  the  administrative 
board  must  be  approved  by  the  higher  administrative  au- 
thorities. The  approval  of  the  King  must  be  obtained 
for  the  choice  of  mayor  and  assistant  mayor,  or  head  mayor 
and  mayor,  as  the  two  ofiicials  are  called  in  the  city  of 
Halle.  The  choice  of  the  other  members  must  be  approved 
by  the  president  of  the  government-district  in  which  the 
city  is  situated. 

The  administrative  board,  although  defined  primarily  to 
be  an  executive  and  administrative  authoritj'-,  has  not  only 
the  supervision,  control    and  conduct  of  the   entire   citj' 

'  The  following  advertisement,  which  is  typical,  appeared  in  a  Cologne  paper 
recently:  "As  the  undersigned  will  be  retired  under  the  pension  law  on  the  4th  of 
October,  1900,  the  position  of  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Gladbach  will  thereby  become 
vacant.  Candidates  who  have  passed  the  State  examinations  for  the  higher  judi- 
cial or  administrative  career,  and  who  have  had  experience  in  the  administration 
of  a  large  city,  are  requested  to  send  in  their  applications  by  the  loth  of  March. 
The  salary  is  10,000  marks,  with  right  to  a  pension,  and  1,500  marks  additional  for 
expenses. 

(Signed.)  "  Head  Mayor  of  Gladbach." 
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administration,  but  shares  also  in  the  local  legislative 
authority,  since  all  resolutions  of  the  city  council,  with 
comparatively  few  exceptions,  relating  to  its  own  constitu- 
tion, the  passing  upon  the  election  of  its  own  members,  etc., 
must  receive  the  approval  of  the  administrative  board  before 
they  can  have  the  effect  of  local  ordinances.  The  adminis- 
trative board  is  authorized  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
city  council  upon  all  subjects  relating  to  city  legislation  and 
administration.  It  prepares  and  submits  the  business  to 
be  transacted  to  the  city  council,  and  while  it  does  not 
always  submit  it  in  the  form  of  a  definite  resolution,  still, 
as  this  is  the  most  convenient  and  speedy  method  of  trans- 
acting the  business,  it  is  a  form  quite  commonly  adopted. 
Its  relation  toward  the  city  council  resembles  in  .some 
respects  the  relation  of  an  English  cabinet  toward  the  House 
of  Commons,  or,  perhaps  better,  the  relation  of  the  execu- 
tive board  in  Switzerland  to  the  legislative  branch. 

As  will  be  seen  later,  while  the  city  council  has  also  the 
right  to  initiate  legislation,  as  a  matter  of  fact  nearly  all  legis- 
lation is  initiated  in  the  administrative  board,  and  even  when 
the  city  council  desires  to  pass  an  ordinance  upon  any  given 
subject,  the  form  of  action  usually  consists  in  a  request  to 
the  administrative  board  to  submit  an  ordinance  to  the  city 
council,  relating  to  the  subject  in  hand  and  embodying  the 
ideas  of  the  council.  The  double  character  of  the  adminis- 
trative board,  as  a  body  which  prepares  legislation  for  .sub- 
mission to  the  city  council  and  as  a  co-ordinate  branch  of 
the  legislative  authority  itself,  is  revealed  in  the  ordinary 
process  of  passing  an  ordinance.  The  administrative  board, 
having  decided  that  an  ordinance  is  necessary,  drafts  the 
same  and  submits  it  to  the  city  council,  with  a  recommen- 
dation that  it  be  passed.  Even  when  accepted  by  the  city 
council  without  change,  it  must  still  receive  the  formal  con- 
sent of  the  administrative  board  before  it  can  go  into  effect. 
The  peculiar  relation  of  the  city  to  the  higher  adminis- 
trative authorities  is    shown  by  the  possibility  of   appeal 
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by  either  the  administrative  board  or  the  city  council  to 
the  higher  authorities,  in  case  these  two  bodies  cannot 
agree  as  to  the  desirability  of  proposed  legislation.  If,  for 
instance,  the  city  council  regards  an  ordinance  of  a  certain 
kind  as  very  necessary,  passes  the  same  and  sends  it  to  the 
administrative  board,  which,  however,  refuses  its  consent, 
the  ordinary  result  would  be  that  such  ordinance  could  not 
be  enacted,  and  the  condition  would  remain  in  stahi  quo 
until  the  two  bodies  could  agree  upon  an  ordinance.  But 
in  Prussia  the  city  council  may  appeal  in  such  a  case  to  the 
government-district  authorities.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
latter,  it  is  not  a  pressing  matter,  and  may  therefore  be  left 
to  ultimate  settlement  by  the  ordinary  method  of  agreement 
between  the  two  bodies,  resulting  in  inaction  until  such 
agreement  can  be  reached,  it  is  the  duty  of  these  authorities 
to  refuse  to  interfere;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  should 
take  the  same  view  as  the  city  council,  viz.,  that  this  is  a 
subject  calling  for  action  and  calling  for  action  of  the  kind 
indicated  by  the  city  council,  it  may  approve  the  resolution 
of  the  council,  thereby  making  it  an  ordinance,  binding  the 
administrative  board.  The  administrative  board  may  in 
the  same  way  prepare  a  resolution,  and  if  it  is  not  accepted 
by  the  city  council,  the  board  may  appeal  to  the  district 
authorities  in  the  same  way  as  the  council  may  appeal,  the 
process  being  exactly  similar  in  both  cases.  In  a  word,  it 
will  be  seen  that  for  certain  pressing  matters,  or  at  least  for 
matters  which  one  or  the  other  of  the  local  legislative  bodies 
regard  as  very  pressing,  it  is  possible  to  substitute  for  the 
consent  of  either,  the  consent  of  the  higher  administrative 
authorities  of  the  district. 

It  is  fair  to  sa}^  however,  that  statistics  show  that  little 
or  no  use  is  ever  made  of  this  privilege.  In  the  city  of 
Halle  during  eighteen  years  only  one  such  instance  has 
occurred.  In  that  case  the  question  turned  upon  the  method 
of  raising  a  certain  sum  of  money  required  for  city  pur- 
poses, either  by  a  tax  upon  house  owners  or  a  tax  upon 
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house  occupiers.  The  city  council,  made  up  for  the  most 
part  of  house  owners,  insisted  upon  raising  the  money  by  a 
tax  on  house  occupiers.  The  administrative  board  consid- 
ered that  under  the  circumstances  this  was  an  unfair  bur- 
dening of  house  occupiers  and  an  unfair  lightening  of  the 
burdens  of  house  owners.  The  district  authorities  agreed 
with  the  administrative  board,  and  the  city  council  was  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  proposition  of  the  administrative  board 
as  to  the  method  of  raising  these  taxes. 

It  might  seem  on  the  face  of  it  as  if  the  fact  that  the 
administrative  board,  if  chosen  by  the  city  council,  would 
make  the  former  a  mere  agent  or  instrument  of  the  latter. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  the  long  term  of  office  of  the  salaried 
members  and  the  high  character  of  the  unsalaried  members 
gives  them  a  far  greater  degree  of  independence  than  one 
might  believe  possible  on  a  priori  grounds.  In  the  second 
place,  there  is  a  very  important  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  city  council  to  re-elect  the  salaried  members  of  the 
administrative  board,  upon  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of 
office,  even  if  they  do  not  altogether  like  them,  by  the  fact 
that  the  city  is  required  to  pay  a  pension  to  the  salaried 
members  of  the  administrative  board  who  are  not  rechosen 
at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  office.  This  pension  is 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  total  salary  at  the  end  of  the  first 
twelve-year  period,  and  the  entire  salary  at  the  end  of  the 
.second  twelve-year  period.  This  practically  makes  the 
position  of  salaried  members  of  the  administrative  board  a 
position  during  good  behavior,  unless  the  person  is  retired 
on  account  of  physical  or  other  inability  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  office,  in  which  case  he  is  also  entitled  to  a 
pension,  varying  according  to  the  years  actually  served. 

A  further  guarantee  of  the  independence  of  the  adminis- 
trative board  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  law  assigns 
certain  matters  exclusively  to  its  jurisdiction.  The  entire 
conduct  and  control  of  the  local  administration,  the  appoint- 
ment of  members  of  the  city  civil  service,  control  over  those 
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branches  of  the  public  administration  which  do  not  require 
the  expenditure  of  money,  etc.,  are  vested  in  the  adminis- 
trative board  to  the  exclusion  of  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  city  council.  All  these  things  combined  give 
to  the  administrative  board  at  least  the  full  dignity  and 
authority  of  a  second  legislative  chamber,  and,  on  the 
whole,  considering  its  extensive  administrative  functions, 
constitute  it  not  only  the  most  striking  feature  in  the 
municipal  government  of  Prussia,  but  also  the  most  pow- 
erful. The  higher  authorities  may  insist,  moreover,  on  a 
suitable  treatment  of  the  administrative  board  by  the  city 
council  as  to  salary,  expenses,  etc. ,  and  the  board  is  thus 
protected  in  its  sphere  of  action  against  too  great  encroach- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  city  council. 

The  collegiate  character  of  this  board  is  an  important  and 
interesting  feature  of  the  public  administration.  The  com- 
mon notion  that  Prussia  is  governed  by  a  bureaucracy  is 
nowhere  more  strikingly  refuted  than  in  city  administration, 
and  one  may  say  in  local  administration  in  general.  In  no 
large  country  in  the  world  is  greater  care  taken  to  provide 
that  a  decision,  so  far  as  it  involves  the  question  of  expedi- 
ency in  any  important  public  matter,  shall  not  be  made  by 
one  man,  than  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  In  every  depart- 
ment of  the  government,  where  it  is  possible,  the  system  of 
boards  with  collegiate  authority  has  been  introduced,  and 
where  it  is  felt  that  such  a  system  might  lead  to  divided 
responsibility  and  the  principle  of  one-man  authority  is 
therefore  accepted,  still  such  officer  is  required  by  law  to 
consult  certain  boards,  to  get  their  official  advice  and  opin- 
ion before  acting.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  Stein  and 
Hardenberg  reforms  involved,  in  one  direction  at  least,  the 
active  participation  of  the  lay  element  as  distinct  from  the 
professional  element  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs, 
and  this  principle  has  found  the  most  extensive  application 
in  every  department  of  local  government  in  Prussia.  Noth- 
ing can  be  done  in  the  sphere  of  civil  administration  except 
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by  boards  which  contain  to  a  large  extent  a  lay  element; 
that  is,  a  non-professional  element;  and  in  every  instance 
the  director  or  presiding  officer  has  little  more  to  say  than 
any  other  member  of  the  board,  his  chief  advantage  consist- 
ing in  the  right  of  an  appeal  to  the  higher  authorities  in 
certain  cases  considered  by  him  to  be  of  very  great  impor- 
tance. Thus,  in  the  administrative  board  of  the  city  of 
Halle,  while  there  are  eight  salaried  members,  who  may  be 
considered  professional  in  character,  who  may  be  looked 
upon  as  in  a  certain  sense  inspired  by  the  official  and 
bureaucratic  spirit,  which  creeps  so  easily  into  every  system 
of  public  service,  yet  the  fact  that  no  action  can  be  taken 
by  any  one  of  these  without  the  consent  of  the  board,  or,  in 
any  important  matter,  without  the  fullest  discussion  and 
criticism  (of  the  proposed  policy)  in  the  board,  prevents 
that  deadening  influence  which  grows  out  of  official  routine 
and  official  arbitrariness  and  despotism.  When  we  consider 
further  that  in  this  board,  which  has  the  sole  power  of 
deciding  all  important  matters,  a  majority,  nine  out  of  sev- 
enteen, are  lay  members,  it  will  be  seen  that  provision  is 
made  for  the  fullest  and  most  complete  discussion  and  rep- 
resentation of  the  controlling  and  leading  views  in  the  com- 
munity ;  for  these  nine  lay  or  unprofessional  members  are 
chosen  from  among  the  leading  citizens,  from  among  men 
of  high  station  in  the  various  departments  of  social,  profes- 
sional and  industrial  life.  In  general,  this  participation  of 
great  numbers  of  the  citizens  in  the  active  work  of  munici- 
pal administration  is  one  of  the  striking  features  of  the 
system  of  local  government  in  Prussia,  and  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  in  the  history  of  any  other  nation  such  a 
remarkable  development  of  public  spirit  and  public  interest 
in  municipal  affairs  within  so  short  a  time  as  has  taken 
place  in  Prussia  under  the  impulse  of  this  system  and  the 
spirit  in  which  it  has  been  administered  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  This  feature  explains  the  wonderful  devel- 
opment of  efficiency,  of  initiative  enterprise,  of  thrift  and 
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economy,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  system  of  local  gov- 
ernment in  the  Prussia  of  to-day. 

While  the  mayor  is,  primarily,  simply  the  president  of 
the  administrative  board,  he  has  a  certain  authority  which 
distinguishes  him  from  the  other  members  of  the  same.  It 
is  his  function,  as  noted  above,  to  distribute  the  business  to 
be  transacted  among  the  members  of  the  board,  and  to 
supervise  and  control  their  administration.  He  has  a  certain 
power  to  inflict  fines  upon  any  member  of  the  city  civil  ser- 
vice and  to  order  the  same  into  arrest  for  a  certain  brief 
period,  in  case  of  neglect  or  violation  of  his  duties.  In 
case  he  regards  any  action  taken  by  the  administrative 
board  as  exceeding  its  authority  or  violating  the  general 
laws  of  the  state,  he  may  veto  the  same,  and  if  the  admin- 
istrative board  chooses  to  appeal  to  the  supervising  authori- 
ties against  the  veto  of  the  mayor,  it  has  the  privilege  of 
doing  so.  In  other  words,  in  case  of  a  permanent  disagree- 
ment between  the  mayor  and  the  rest  of  the  board  as  to  the 
legitimacy  of  certain  action  on  the  part  of  the  board,  the 
consent  of  the  higher  authorities  may  be  substituted  for  the 
consent  of  the  mayor.  This  privilege  of  vetoing  the  action 
of  the  board  is  very  seldom  exercised.  It  has  not  been 
exercised  in  the  city  of  Halle  for  the  last  eighteen  years. 

The  independence  of  the  administrative  board  over 
against  the  city  council,  which  was  discussed  above,  is  also 
further  favored  by  the  fact  that  the  general  laws  of  the  state 
and  the  ordinances  of  the  superior  local  authorities,  provin- 
cial and  district,  may  and  do  assign  certain  functions  relat- 
ing to  the  execution  of  the  general  laws  of  the  state  and 
province  to  the  administrative  board  alone,  or  else  to  the 
mayor.  In  general,  the  mayor  and  the  administrative 
board  are  the  local  organs,  which  are  entrusted  with  the 
local  execution  of  general  state  and  provincial  legislation. 
In  their  capacity  as  representatives  of  the  higher  legislative 
and  administrative  authority,  they  are  not  subject  to  any 
control  on  the  part  of  the  city  council.     This  circumstance 
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tends  still  further  to  increase  the  independence  and  the 
power  of  the  administrative  board,  even  in  the  management 
of  purel)'  local  affairs. 

A  large  part  of  the  function  of  an  American  city  council 
consists  in  the  issuing  of  local  police  ordinances;  but  in 
Halle  the  whole  administration  of  the  police  and  the  power 
of  issuing  police  ordinances  is  vested  in  the  mayor  as  the 
representative  of  the  state  government.  This  practically 
means  that  a  very  important  part  of  the  local  ordinance 
power  is  vested  in  the  mayor,  though  in  most  cases  the  con- 
sent of  the  administrative  board  is  necessary  to  the  making 
and  publishing  of  these  ordinances. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  "police"  in  the  German  state 
is  very  broad,  though  perhaps  not  so  extensive  as  the  term 
'  'police  power' '  as  used  in  English  and  American  law.  The 
function  of  the  police  is  declared  in  the  general  code  of  the 
kingdom  to  be  "the  establishment  of  the  necessary  meas- 
ures for  the  preservation  of  public  quiet,  safety  and  order, 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  public  or  of  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  same  from  dangers  which  may  threaten  them,  " 
This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  very  extensive  function — more 
exactly  defined,  it  is  true,  in  the  law,  by  the  enumeration 
of  the  particular  matters  which  fall  under  that  head.  Some 
notion  of  the  extent  of  this  authority  may  be  obtained  from 
a  brief  summary  of  the  subjects  included  within  it,  con- 
tained in  the  general  law  relating  to  the  exercise  of  the 
police  power  in  Prussian  cities.  It  is  declared  that  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  police  authority  belong  the  following 
subjects: 

(a)  The  protection  of  person  and  property, 

(^)  Order,  securitj^,  and  ease  of  intercourse  upon  public 
streets,  roads,  squares,  bridges,  banks  of  rivers  and  waters, 

(f)  The  system  of  markets  and  public  sale  of  provisions. 

{d)  Order  and  regularity  in  the  public  assembling  of  large 
numbers  of  persons. 

{e)  The  public   interest   in  lodging  houses  and  hotels, 
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wine,  beer  and  coffee  saloons,  and  other  establishments  for 
the  sale  of  food  and  drink. 

(/)  Protection  of  life  and  health. 

(^)  Protection  against  the  danger  of  fire  in  the  erection 
of  buildings,  as  well  as  against  injurious  or  dangerous 
actions,  undertakings  or  events  in  general. 

{h)  The  protection  of  fields,  meadows,  pastures,  nurseries, 
vineyards,  etc. 

(z  )  Everything  else  which  may  be  ordered  by  the  police 
in  the  special  interest  of  communities  and  their  members. 

In  issuing  police  regulations  or  ordinances  concerning 
the  above  mentioned  subjects,  with  the  exception  of  those 
relating  to  public  security,  the  mayor  is  bound  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  administrative  board.  In  matters  relat- 
ing to  agricultural  police,  the  mayor  must  also  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  city  council. 

The  law,  however,  confers  upon  the  city  authorities  as 
such  the  right  to  issue  police  ordinances  in  regard  to  certain 
definite  matters,  and  in  such  cases  the  consent  of  the  city 
council  is,  of  course,  required  to  the  issuance  of  such  ordi- 
nances. To  illustrate  the  way  in  which  this  works,  we 
may  take  as  an  example  the  relation  of  the  city  to  the  pub- 
lic slaughter-house  and  stock-yards.  Under  the  general 
municipal  code  of  Prussia,  which  is  based  on  the  principle 
that  cities  may  do  (not  what  is  expressly  permitted  as  in 
the  case  of  American  communities,  but)  what  is  not  pro- 
hibited by  the  law,  a  city  would  be  authorized  to  establish 
a  public  slaughter-house  if  it  chose  to  do  so,  provided  it 
could  obtain  the  consent  of  the  superior  administrative 
authorities,  which,  generally  speaking,  would  not  be 
refused.  But,  having  established  the  public  slaughter- 
house, the  city  could,  under  the  general  municipal  law, 
have  no  authority  to  require  that  all  slaughtering  in  the 
city  should  be  done  in  the  public  slaughter-house.  This 
ordinance  could  only  be  passed  by  the  police  authority', 
which,  in  this  case,  would  be  the  mayor  and  the  adminis- 
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trative  board.  But  a  general  law,  passed  by  the  state  in 
1869,  provides  that  cities  which  choose  to  erect  public 
slaughter-houses  may  by  local  ordinance  require  that  all 
slaughtering  be  done  in  these  houses.  Thus,  a  portion  of 
this  police  authority  is  vested  in  the  city  authorities  in 
general  and  requires  for  its  exercise  the  consent  of  the  city 
council. 

The  vesting  of  the  police  authority  in  this  large  sense  in 
the  mayor  and  the  administrative  board  practically  makes 
the  latter  a  more  powerful  body,  for  some  purposes,  even 
in  the  sphere  of  what  we  should  be  likely  to  call  in  the 
United  States  local  ordinance,  than  the  city  council  itself. 

The  city  council  of  Halle  consists  of  fifty-four  members, 
chosen  in  accordance  with  the  well-known  Prussian  three- 
class  system.' 

As  this  system  has  been  recently  well  described  and  some- 
what in  detail  in  the  number  of  "Municipal  Affairs"  for 
September,  1899,  it  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  go  into 
any  great  detail  as  to  the  method  of  election  of  the  mem- 
bers, but  a  general  description  is  necessary,  since  the  citj"- 
of  Halle  shows  some  deviations  from  the  provisions  in  the 
general  law. 

All  the  qualified  voters  of  the  city  are  arranged  in  a  list 
in  the  order  of  the  amount  of  direct  taxes  which  they  pay  to 
the  city,  district,  province  and  state.  The  sum  of  these 
taxes  is  then  taken,  beginning  at  the  highest  and  continu- 
ing until  a  sum  equal  to  one-third  of  the  total  taxes  paid 
by  all  the  qualified  voters  is  obtained.  The  persons  who 
together  pay  this  first  third  of  all  the  direct  taxes  constitute 

'  The  normal  number  of  members  in  the  city  council  is  indicated  in  the  general 
municipal  code,  and  varies  according  to  the  population  of  the  cities;  but  the  pro- 
vision in  the  municipal  code  is  directory  and  not  mandatory.  The  number  in  the 
city  council  is  therefore  practically  determined  by  local  ordinance,  though  the 
normal  number  indicated  in  the  municipal  code  represents  the  centre  around 
which  the  actual  number  in  the  various  cities  may  be  said  to  fluctuate.  Thus,  the 
number  in  the  city  council  of  Halle,  which  was  fixed  at  twentj'-seven  under  the 
revised  municipal  code  of  1831,  remained  at  that  figure  until  i856,  when  the  number 
was  increased  by  local  ordinance  to  forty-five,  where  it  remained  until  1890,  when 
the  number  was  fixed  at  fifty-four  by  local  ordinance. 
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the  first  voting  class.  The  addition  is  then  continued 
until  the  second  third  of  the  sum  total  is  obtained.  The 
persons  who  together  pay  this  second  third  constitute  the 
second  voting  class.  All  the  other  qualified  voters,  who 
together  pay  the  last  third  of  all  the  direct  taxes,  constitute 
the  third  class.  Each  of  these  classes  is  entitled  to  choose 
one-third  of  the  members  in  the  city  council — or  in  the  case 
of  Halle,  eighteen.  As  the  term  of  oflBce  of  the  members 
of  the  city  council  is  six  years,  and  as  one-third  retire  every 
two  years,  each  class  is  entitled  to  choose  six  members 
every  two  years.  The  law  provides  that  in  case  there  are 
more  than  five  hundred  voters  in  any  class,  the  city  may 
be  divided  into  electoral  districts  for  the  choice  of  members. 
In  the  case  of  Halle  the  city  is  not  divided  into  electoral 
districts  for  the  choice  of  members  in  either  the  first  or  sec- 
ond class,  but  is  divided  into  five  districts  for  the  choice  of 
members  in  the  third  class — one  member  being  chosen  in 
each  of  four  districts  and  two  in  the  fifth.*  A  majority  of 
the  members  representing  each  class  must  be  made  up  of 
householders. 

It  is  easy  for  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  distribution 
of  wealth  and  taxes  in  modern  cities  to  see  that  a  city  coun- 
cil made  up  upon  this  method  will  be  composed  primarily 
of  representatives  of  the  propertied  classes,  and  one  may 
say  in  general  of  the  classes  possessing  large  property.  For 
it  is  certain  that  the  number  of  members  in  the  first  class 
will  be  very  small,  and  even  in  the  second  class  the  number 
will  be  small  compared  with  that  of  third  class. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  city  of  Halle,  in  the  5^ear 
1899,  the  list  of  qualified  voters  contained  17,699  names,  of 
people  who  together  contributed  the  sum  of  2,743,639.20 
marks  in  direct  taxes.  One-third  of  this  sum,  or  914,546 
marks,  was  contributed  by  140  persons.     The  person  high- 

'  As  the  actual  districting  was  done  many  years  ago,  the  population  of  the  various 
districts  has  become  very  unequal.  Three  of  the  districts  are  much  more  p>opulous 
than  the  other  two,  and  in  order  to  bring  about  a  certain  sought  equality,  these 
three  are  allowed  to  choose  the  sixth  member  in  tnrn. 
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est  taxed  paid  the  sum  of  56,051.20  marks.  The  person 
who  paid  the  minimum  sum  entitling  him  to  admission  into 
the  first  class  paid  2,267.98  marks.  The  second  third  of 
the  total  amount  of  direct  taxes  was  contributed  by  9 14  per- 
sons, who,  therefore,  constituted  the  second  class  of  voters, 
the  highest  taxed  person  in  this  class  paying  2,266.89 
marks,  and  the  lowest  taxed,  486  marks.  All  the  rest  of 
the  voters,  being  16,645  in  number,  contributed  the  last 
third  of  the  direct  taxes,  and  constituted,  therefore,  the 
third  class.  The  highest  taxed  person  in  the  third  class 
paid  486  marks. 

The  first  two  classes,  containing  together  only  a  little 
over  one  thousand  persons,  and  including  no  one  who  did 
not  pay  at  least  $120  in  direct  taxes,  elected  together  thirty- 
six  members  of  the  city  coimcil,  while  the  third  class,  con- 
taining sixteen  times  as  many  persons,  elected  only  one- 
third  of  the  members  of  the  city  council.  It  is  plain  that 
the  first  class  and  a  majority  of  the  second  class  could  elect 
two-thirds  of  the  members  in  the  city  council,  and  it  is  also 
plain  that  this  list  would  include  a  comparatively  small 
number,  not  to  exceed  three  hundred  persons,  all  paying 
probably  upward  of  $250  a  year  in  direct  taxes.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  this  system  of  government  has  been  properly 
denominated  a  government  by  the  taxpayers,  and  one  may 
add,  by  the  large  taxpayers.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  citi- 
zen must  have  paid  a  tax,  to  which  he  has  been  regularly 
assessed,  before  voting,  or  must  show  an  income  of  at  least 
660  marks  ($157.08),  or  must  be  a  house  owner,  etc.,  the 
total  number  of  qualified  voters  falls  considerably  below  the 
total  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-four  years  of  age  (the 
age  required  before  a  person  can  vote)  in  the  community. 
Thus,  a  large  number  of  male  citizens  of  the  required 
age  is  practically  excluded — varying  (according  to  differ- 
ent estimates)  from  15  to  30  percent.  This  .system  leads 
to  a  relatively  small  participation  of  the  qualified  vo- 
ters in  the   elections,    being  in  the  last   elections,    1897, 
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50,  59  and  54  per  cent,  respectively,  in  the  three  classes 
from  I  to  III.' 

The  city  council  is  authorized  to  select  its  own  president, 
vice-president,  secretary  and  clerk,  though  the  other 
employes  are  appointed  by  the  administrative  board.  The 
city  council  is  independent  in  its  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ters assigned  to  it,  and  its  jurisdiction  is  described  in  a 
general  way  to  include  all  matters  which  are  not  expressly 
assigned  by  law  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  admin- 
istrative board  or  other  authorities.  It  is  authorized  to 
appoint  its  own  committees,  for  the  consideration  of  such 
business  as  is  referred  to  it.  It  chooses,  as  said  before,  the 
members  of  the  administrative  board,  including  the  mayor 
and  vice-mayor.     It  fixes  the  remuneration  of  the  salaried 

1  To  be  a  qualified  voter  in  Halle,  a  person  must  be  a  male  citizen  of  the  Prussian 
state,  independent  {i.  e.,  under  no  tutelage  or  guardianship,  judicial  or  other- 
wise), and  twenty-four  years  of  age.  He  must,  moreover,  for  a  year  previous  to 
the  election 

(i)  Have  been  a  resident  of  the  city; 

(2)  Have  received  no  public  poor  relief; 

(3)  Have  paid  the  local  taxes  assessed  upon  him, 

(4)  And  either 

(a)  Own  a  dwelling  house  in  the  city,  or 

(b)  Carry  on  an  independent  business  with  the  aid  of  at  least  two  assist- 

ants, or 

(c)  Have  been  assessed  either  to  the  state  income  tax  or  at  the  fictitious 

normal  rate  of  at  least  four  marks  ($0,952),  or  at  an  income  of  660  to 
gco  marks. 

The  last  provision  (r)  is  rather  complicated.  It  means  in  effect  that  every  per- 
son whose  yearly  income  has  been  ascertained  to  be  660  marks  ($157.08)  or  over, 
according  to  the  test  prescribed  in  the  income  tax  law  for  ascertaining  income, 
shall  be  allowed  to  vote.  In  this  process,  certain  deductions  are  made  from  the 
actual  income  in  order  to  determine  the  assessed  income,  as  for  instance,  life 
insurance,  fees,  etc.;  a  certain  sum  for  each  child  dependent  on  the  person  taxed, 
allowances  for  sums  paid  for  the  support  of  parents  or  other  relatives,  etc.,  so  that 
the  "  assessed  income  "  of  660  marks  may  correspond  to  an  actual  income  of  any- 
where from  660  to  1,000  marks  or  even  more,  according  to  the  circumstances.  The 
state  does  not  levy  any  tax  upon  assessed  incomes  of  less  than  900  marks;  cities  are 
permitted  to  levj'  taxes  upon  assessed  incomes  of  460  marks  or  more.  Halle  levies 
an  income  tax  upon  assessed  incomes  of  660  marks  or  more— the  sura  usually 
varying  from  4  to  5  marks  upon  assessed  incomes  of  660  to  goo  marks.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  the  year  1898  the  minimum  income  tax  to  be  paid  by  a  voter  was  4.80 
marks  ($1.14). 

This  provision  excludes  from  voting  a  certain  number  of  otherwise  qualified  per- 
sons^xactly  how  many  there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  from  the  records.  The 
provision  in  regard  to  Prussian  citizenship  excludes  probably  many  more. 
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members.  It  has  in  general  full  control  of  all  financial  mat- 
ters. It  is,  however,  as  one  can  see  from  the  description  of 
the  functions  of  the  administrative  board  given  above,  very 
largely  a  controlling  and  supervising,  rather  than  a  legis- 
lating body.  Like  the  English  House  of  Commons,  its 
consent  is  necessary  to  all  legislation,  but  nearly  all  initia- 
tive in  legislation  comes  from  the  administrative  board 
itself,  and  even  if  the  city  council  desire  to  initiate  legisla- 
tion, which  right,  by  the  way,  is  given  to  it  to  the  fullest 
extent,  it  takes  the  form  usually,  as  said  before,  of  asking 
the  administrative  board  to  submit  an  ordinance  relating  to 
the  subject  in  hand.  It  is  usually  represented  by  members 
of  its  own  choice  in  all  the  deputations,  commissions  and 
sub-boards  mentioned  below.  It  may  investigate  the  work- 
ing of  any  city  department,  and  for  this  purpose  it  may 
require  the  assistance  of  the  administrative  board. 

The  relation  of  these  two  city  bodies  to  each  other  is 
reflected  in  the  sessions  of  the  city  council  itself.  These 
sessions  are  held  in  the  hall  of  the  city  council  at  times  to 
be  determined  by  the  city  council  itself,  so  far  as  the  regu- 
lar sessions  are  concerned,  extraordinary  sessions  being 
held  at  the  call  of  the  presiding  officer,  either  on  his  own 
initiative  or  at  the  request  of  other  members.  In  this  hall, 
the  president  of  the  city  council,  the  vice-president  and  the 
secretary  occupy  seats  at  a  raised  desk  at  one  end,  while 
the  members  of  the  city  council  occupy  seats  upon  the  floor 
directly  in  front  of  this  desk.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the 
president's  desk  runs  a  row  of  seats  equal  in  number  to  that 
of  the  administrative  board.  These  desks  are  assigned  to 
members  of  the  administrative  board,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, they  are  occupied  by  such  members  as  have  charge  of 
administrative  departments,  within  whose  jurisdiction  the 
business  of  any  particular  meeting  may  fall.  The  members 
of  the  administrative  board  have  the  right  to  be  heard  at 
their  own  request  upon  any  and  all  propositions  discussed 
in  the  city  council,  which  they  may  be  called  upon  to  exe- 
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cute.  They  are  also  required  to  answer  questions  which 
the  members  of  the  city  council  choose  to  address  to  them, 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  subjects  over  which  the  city  council 
has  control.  This  brings  about,  as  noted  before,  a  similar 
intimate  relation  between  the  administrative  board  and  the 
city  council  as  exists  between  the  English  cabinet  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  rather  as  exists  between  the  execu- 
tive council  in  Switzerland  and  the  legislative  branch  in 
that  country.  The  city  council  is  very  jealous  of  its  pre- 
rogatives, of  its  right  of  discussion  and  criticism,  and  of  its 
right  to  reject  the  propositions  made  by  the  administrative 
board,  and  this  right  is  very  frequently  exercised.  When 
a  matter  has  become  ripe  for  report  to  the  city  council,  after 
having  received  the  approval  of  all  the  appropriate  commis- 
sions, it  has  already  gone  through  so  many  instances  that 
it  is  very  likely  to  be  accepted,  unless  there  is  some  strong 
feeling  on  the  subject  on  the  part  of  individual  members  of 
the  council.  The  procedure  strikes  one  as  a  little  cumber- 
some and  calculated  sometimes  rather  to  impede  public 
business  than  to  facilitate  it.  Thus,  a  proposition  to 
expend  $25  in  the  repair  of  the  boilers  in  the  city  theatre 
must  first  be  worked  out  in  the  office  of  the  city  engineer, 
in  detail,  showing  how  the  money  is  to  be  spent,  the  neces- 
sity of  it,  the  possibility  that  it  will  save  future  expendi- 
tures within  a  certain  length  of  time,  etc.  The  matter 
must  then  be  submitted  to  the  theatre  commission,  to  the 
technical  commission,  to  the  finance  commission;  then 
passed  upon  by  the  administrative  board,  and  finally  by  the 
city  council.  All  propositions  looking  to  the  expenditure 
of  money  must  go  before  the  finance  commission  and,  gener- 
ally speaking,  before  at  least  one  other  commission.  If  the 
administrative  board  is  in  favor  of  a  given  project,  it  reports 
the  matter  to  the  chairman  of  the  city  council.  Before 
submitting  it  to  the  council  the  chairman  hands  it  over  to 
a  member  or  to  a  committee  of  the  council  with  the  request 
to   report    it    to   the   council    at    the   next   meeting  with 
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comments.  The  most  important  matters  go,  of  course,  to  the 
chairmen  of  standing  committees;  the  less  important  may 
be  referred  to  a  single  member  or  to  tv/o  members,  with  the 
request  that  each  shall  give  his  opinion  to  the  council. 
Thus  each  matter  is  reported  to  the  city  council  by  a  mem- 
ber of  that  body.  He  states  what  the  administrative  board 
has  proposed  and  what  the  attitude  of  the  various  commis- 
sions has  been  before  which  it  has  been  laid  for  considera- 
tion. If  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  betvv'een  these 
commissions,  as,  for  instance,  between  the  finance  commis- 
sion and  the  building  commission,  or  the  finance  commis- 
sion and  the  school  commission,  there  is,  of  course,  a  greater 
readiness  on  the  part  of  the  city  council  to  reject  the  propo- 
sition of  the  administrative  board  than  if  it  comes  to  the 
city  council  with  the  full  approval  of  all  the  committees  and 
commissions  to  whom  it  has  been  submitted. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  description  that  we  have 
nothing  in  the  United  States  exactly  similar  to  either  of 
these  bodies,  and  nothing  at  all  resembling  the  combination 
and  co-operation  of  these  two  bodies  in  city  administration. 
Whether  such  a  scheme  would  work  in  the  United  States 
or  not  is  extremely  doubtful,  but  there  is  no  doubt  at  all 
that  such  a  scheme  could  not  be  adopted  with  our  views 
upon  the  subject  of  municipal  government  and  its  relation  to 
the  state  and  society.  Probably  one  of  the  fundamental 
conditions  of  efiiciency  and  of  initiative  enterprise  in  this 
form  of  municipal  government  is  the  professional  permanent 
element,  which  is  the  very  thing  which  we  in  the  United 
States  have  thus  far  rejected  in  toto  as  a  proper  element  in 
municipal  administration.  It  would  probabl}',  furthermore, 
be  difficult  for  such  a  scheme  to  work  at  all  unless  it  were 
based  upon  some  restriction  of  the  suflFrage — a  proposition 
which  stands  little  chance  of  being  adopted  in  any  American 
community.  It  seems,  moreover,  that  a  permanent  civil 
service  is  an  additional  necessary  element  to  the  successful 
working  of  such  a  scheme,  and  a  permanent  non-partisan 
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civil  service  is  something  to  which  we  Americans  have  not 
as  yet  made  up  our  minds,  although  we  have  been  struggling 
toward  it  for  a  generation. 

A  satisfactory  view  of  the  constitution  and  working  of 
municipal  government  in  Halle  cannot,  however,  be  obtained 
without  considering  further  the  function  of  the  various  com- 
missions, deputations,  etc.,  referred  to  above. 

The  general  municipal  code  of  1853,  under  which  the 
government  of  the  city  of  Halle  is  organized  and  adminis- 
tered, provides  that  special  deputations,  commissions  or 
boards  may  be  constituted  for  the  permanent  administra- 
tion or  supervision  of  special  departments  of  the  public 
business,  as  well  as  for  the  performance  of  special  or  tem- 
porary functions.  These  deputations  may  consist  either 
solely  of  members  of  the  administrative  board,  or  of  members 
of  the  administrative  board  and  the  city  council,  or  of  mem- 
bers of  both  these  bodies  with  the  addition  of  qualified 
voters  from  among  the  body  of  citizens.  In  order  to  con- 
stitute joint  commissions  of  both  bodies,  the  consent  of  each 
body  is  necessarj'. 

These  commissions  are  placed  under  the  immediate  control 
and  supervision  of  the  administrative  board.  They  report 
to  it  and  not  to  the  city  council.  The  city  council  may 
choose  its  own  representatives  and  any  additional  citizens 
who  are  to  be  selected  as  members  of  the  deputations,  while 
the  mayor  is  to  name  the  members  of  the  administrative 
board  and  also  to  choose  one  of  the  latter  as  chairman  of 
the  deputation. 

Permission  is  also  given  to  the  city  to  adopt  other  and 
additional  regulations  or  special  regulations,  growing  out 
of  the  special  needs  of  the  community,  in  regard  to  these 
permanent  or  temporary  deputations. 

The  city  of  Halle  has  made  extensive  use  of  this  privi- 
lege of  creating  special  commissions  or  boards  for  the  super- 
vision or  conduct  of  the  various  branches  of  city  adminis- 
tration.    Something  like  forty  of  such  joint  commissions, 
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under  the  various  names  of  deputation,  commission,  board 
of  trustees,  directory,  etc. ,  have  been  created  by  the  city 
authorities.  To  some  of  them  a  far-reaching  jurisdiction 
of  independent  action  has  been  assigned ;  to  others  rather 
a  directory  and  supervising  authorit}'',  with  the  duty  of 
reporting  to  the  administrative  board.  It  will  not  be  pos- 
sible within  the  compass  of  such  an  article  as  this  to  enter 
into  a  detailed  enumeration  and  discussion  of  all  these 
different  commissions  and  boards,  but  it  will  be  worth  our 
while  to  examine  a  little  more  closely  the  constitution  and 
jurisdiction  of  two  or  three  of  the  more  important  ones;  and 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  working  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment I  shall  select  three  as  having  charge  of  especially 
important  branches  of  public  administration  and  having  a 
somewhat  extensive  sphere  of  independent  jurisdiction 
within  the  limits  of  the  law. 

The  city  has  under  its  charge  the  elementary  and  secon- 
dary schools.  Of  the  secondary  schools  the  most  important 
are  the  gymnasium,  the  higher  real  school  and  the  girls' 
high  school.  The  gymnasium  and  the  higher  real  school 
are  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  board  of  trustees,  consist- 
ing of  nine  members — two  members  of  the  administrative 
board,  appointed  by  the  mayor,  one  of  whom,  of  course,  is 
the  city  school  inspector,  three  members  of  the  city  council, 
the  directors  of  the  two  schools  ex-officio,  a  professor  in  the 
university  and  a  former  member  of  the  administrative  board 
now  out  of  service.  To  this  board  of  trustees  is  deputed 
the  general  supervision  of  the  work  of  these  schools,  recom- 
mendations as  to  equipment,  the  making  out  of  the  annual 
budget,  recommendations  as  to  additional  teachers  and  rec- 
ommendations of  persons  to  be  appointed  as  teachers,  the 
actual  appointing  power,  however,  being  vested  in  the 
administrative  board  of  the  city. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  board  of  trustees  unites  in  itself 
a  very  happy  combination  of  the  expert  and  lay  element  in 
education.     Generally  speaking,  in  Prussia,  the  head  of  any 
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public  institution  is  also  a  member  of  the  governing  board 
of  that  institution,  with  full  voting  rights  as  a  member  in 
regard  to  everything  concerning  the  school,  which  does  not 
affect  his  own  personal  relations.  Such  a  subordination  of 
the  head  of  the  school  under  the  board  of  trustees  in  a  sort 
of  clerical  position,  as  is  the  rule  in  American  cities,  would 
not  be  suffered  for  an  instant  in  Prussia.  Aside  from  the 
directors  of  the  schools,  as  experts,  the  presence  of  a  uni- 
versity professor  insures  the  interest  of  the  university  in 
these  schools,  which  are  primarily  the  preparatory  schools 
for  all  the  higher  institutions.  The  presence  of  the  school 
inspector  secures  continuity  and  harmony  in  the  administra- 
tion of  this  school  and  a  proper  fitting  of  its  conduct  into 
the  general  conduct  of  the  school  system  of  the  city.  The 
girls'  high  school  is  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  similar 
board  of  trustees,  with  similar  authority,  consisting  of  seven 
members — the  city  school  inspector,  a  second  member  of 
the  administrative  board,  two  city  councilmen,  the  director 
of  the  school  ex-officio,  and  a  professor  in  the  university. 
A  position  now  vacant  and  shortly  to  be  filled  was  formerly 
occupied  by  the  senior  clergyman  of  the  established  church  in 
the  city. 

The  elementary  schools  of  the  city  are  placed  under 
the  charge  of  a  special  school  commission  or  school  board, 
consisting  of  seventeen  members — three  members  of  the 
administrative  board,  including  the  mayor  as  chairman  of 
the  commission,  and  the  city  school  inspector,  three  mem- 
bers of  the  city  council,  including  the  chairman  of  that 
body,  a  leading  clergyman  of  the  city,  the  director  of  the 
girls'  high  school  and  the  principals  of  the  ward  schools  in 
the  city  (six  in  number)  ex-officio.  The  seventeenth  mem- 
ber is  a  former  member  of  the  administrative  board  now 
retired.  The  ordinance  establishing  the  school  commission 
declares  that  its  function  in  general  is  to  care  for  the  obser- 
vance of  external  order  in  the  school  system  and  for  the 
careful  compliance  with  the  laws  and  ordinances  hitherto 
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established  relating  to  it,  also  to  examine  everything  by 
which  the  welfare  of  the  schools  may  be  injured  or  pro- 
moted, and  to  report  upon  the  same  to  the  administrative 
board.  With  the  exception  of  the  members  of  the  adminis- 
trative board,  who  are  appointed  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
mayor,  and  of  the  ^;«;-^(r/^  members  of  the  board,  the  others 
are  chosen  by  the  city  council  for  terms  of  six  years,  in  such 
a  way  that  half  are  to  retire  every  three  years. 

To  this  school  commission  is  assigned  the  supervision  of 
school  attendance.  Its  duty  is  to  see  that  the  enrollment  of 
pupils  takes  place  at  regular  periods  of  the  year,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  school  laws  of  the  state,  that  provi- 
sions relating  to  school  attendance  are  observed,  that  daily 
absences  are  noted  and  reported  by  the  teacher.  In  other 
words,  it  is  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  compulsory' 
school  law  in  regard  to  school  attendance  are  fully  complied 
with.  It  has  also  charge  of  school  property  and  school 
buildings.  It  is  to  prepare  the  school  budget  and  to  make 
propositions  in  reference  to  the  increase  of  salaries,  in 
reference  to  the  appointment  of  additional  teachers  and 
nominations  to  fill  vacancies  or  new  positions  created  by  the 
administrative  board.  It  supervises  the  general  conduct  of 
the  schools  by  the  teachers,  takes  note  of  any  complaints  in 
regard  to  the  way  in  which  Tthey  perform  their  duties, 
assists  them  in  the  maintenance  of  discipline  inside  and 
outside  of  the  schools,  and  determines  the  time  of  beginning 
and  closing  the  school  vacations,  within  the  limits  of  the 
general  laws  and  ordinances. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  school  commission  has  to  do 
only  with  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city,  that  is,  the 
so-called  common  or  volks  schools  and  the  middle  schools. 
The  term  "lower  school"  signifies  in  a  legal  sense  a  school, 
graduation  from  which  does  not  justify  admission  to  the 
privilege  of  one  year  voluntary  military  service.  It  would, 
therefore,  strictly  speaking,  include  also  the  girls'  high 
school,  but  a  special  exception  has  been  made  iu  the  case 
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of  the  city  of  Halle  in  such  a  way  that  the  girls'  high 
school  is  classed  as  a  higher  school,  owing  to  the  unusually 
high  character  of  its  instructing  body  and  the  general  equip- 
ment and  conduct  of  the  school  as  a  whole. 

The  school  commission,  moreover,  has  control  only  of 
the  evangelical  schools  of  the  city.  This  is  practically  all 
the  lower  schools  of  the  city,  with  the  exception  of  one — 
the  Catholic  school,  which  is  under  the  charge  of  a  special 
commission,  consisting  of  the  school  inspector,  one  member 
of  the  city  council,  the  priest  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
the  principal  of  the  school  and  two  citizens.  The  ele- 
mentary schools  in  the  city  of  Halle  are  organized  on  the 
so-called  confessional  system  and  are  divided  into  the  evan- 
gelical and  Catholic  schools.  Religious  instruction  is  given 
in  all  schools  by  the  regular  teachers,  and  Catholic  parents 
who  do  not  wish  their  children  to  attend  the  regular  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  evangelical  schools  must  send  them 
to  the  Catholic  school  in  the  town.  This  constitutes,  of 
course,  a  certain  hardship,  since  instead  of  the  twenty  or 
twenty-five  evangelical  elementary  schools  distributed 
throughout  the  city,  there  is  only  one  Catholic  school. 

In  general,  this  school  commission  is  an  advisory,  con- 
sulting and  administrative  body  rather  than  one  of  inde- 
pendent powers  of  action.  The  city,  however,  is  now  about 
to  oxganize  a  school  deputation  which  will  not  be  merely  an 
advisory  or  consulting  body,  but  will  constitute  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  administrative  board  the 
real  school  authority  of  the  city.  It  will  appoint  teachers, 
fix  their  salaries,  within  the  limits  of  the  budget  set  by  the 
city  authorities,  and  in  general  have  complete  control  within 
the  limits  of  the  law  of  school  matters  within  the  cit)'. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  city  school  inspector  is  one 
of  the  members  of  the  administrative  board,  with  full  rights 
of  deliberation  and  voting  upon  all  matters  falling  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  body.  He  is  to  a  certain  extent  the 
official  adviser  and  expert  in  school  matters  to  the  adminis- 
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trative  board.  He  occupies,  therefore,  iu  one  sense,  a  posi- 
tion somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  city  superintendent  of 
schools  in  an  American  city.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
he  is  a  member  of  each  of  the  special  school  boards  and 
practically  presiding  officer  of  the  same,  as  well  as  a  ful- 
fiedged  member  of  the  administrative  board  itself,  he  occu- 
pies iu  many  respects  a  more  important  position  and  a  more 
influential  position  than  his  counterpart  in  an  American  city. 
He  is,  moreover,  a  more  permanent  official,  since  his  term 
of  office  is  in  the  first  instance  twelve  years,  and  the  city 
cannot  dismiss  him  without  conferring  a  pension  upon  him 
as  noted  above,  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  his  salary  after 
twelve  years'  service  and  of  his  entire  salary  after  twenty- 
four  years'  service.  The  new  school  deputation,  which  is 
to  be  created  within  the  next  two  or  three  years,  will  assume 
entire  charge,  not  only  of  the  lower  schools,  but  of  the 
higher  schools  as  well,  replacing  at  once  the  two  commis- 
sions of  the  elementary  schools  and  the  various  boards  of 
trustees  of  the  higher  schools. 

The  schools  of  a  city  are  regarded  in  Prussia  not  merely 
as  local  institutions,  but  also  as  state  institutions,  and  as 
such  are  further  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  state 
school  department.  For  the  lower  schools  the  government 
appoints  a  local  school  inspector,  who  must  report  regularly 
to  the  higher  school  authorities  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  school  affairs  of  the  city  are  conducted.  This  school 
inspector  has  usually  been  the  senior  clergyman  of  the 
established  church  in  the  city,  but  since  his  death  a  short 
time  ago  the  functions  of  state  school  inspector  have  been 
conferred  upon  the  city  school  inspector.  The  office  of  city 
school  inspector  as  a  member  of  the  administrative  board  is 
not  to  be  found  in  all  Prussian  cities.  Halle  was  one  of  the 
first  to  establish  the  office,  and  the  present  incumbent,  Dr. 
Krahe,  who  has  held  the  office  sixteen  or  seventeen  years, 
was  the  first  school  inspector  chosen  in  this  city. 

The  nomination  of  teachers,  as  said  above,  for  positions 
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in  the  elementary  schools  is  made  by  the  school  commis- 
sion. The  method  pursued  is  somewhat  as  follows :  In  the 
first  place,  no  one  can  be  appointed  under  the  general  school 
law  who  has  not  graduated  at  a  state  normal  school  or 
passed  the  examinations  which  would  be  accepted  as  the 
equivalent  of  such  graduation.  In  the  second  place,  accord- 
ing to  a  local  rule,  adopted  by  the  commission  itself,  no  one 
will  be  nominated  to  such  a  position  who  has  not  passed  the 
second  examination  required  of  normal  school  graduates ;  so 
that  no  one  can  be  considered  as  a  candidate  for  permanent 
appointment  in  these  elementary  schools  who  has  not  had 
four  or  five  years  of  practical  experience  in  addition  to  the 
two  examinations  required  of  persons  who  receive  perma- 
nent appointment  in  Prussian  public  schools.  It  was  for- 
merly the  custom  in  case  of  vacancies  in  the  city  schools  to 
publish  the  fact  in  the  newspapers  and  to  give  notice  that 
people  might  apply  who  desired  an  appointment.  The  city 
has  ceased  doing  this  because  of  the  fact  that  more  applica- 
tions are  now  regularly  made  from  properly  qualified  teach- 
ers than  can  be  considered.  In  case  a  person  applies  for  a 
position  in  the  city  schools,  he  must  present  certificates 
showing  graduation  from  the  normal  school,  the  standing 
attained  in  the  final  examination  at  such  school,  also  certifi- 
cates covering  the  same  ground  as  to  the  second  examina- 
tion, certificates  as  to  the  condition  of  health,  certificates 
from  the  local  school  inspector,  from  the  city  school  inspec- 
tor (if  there  is  one),  and  from  the  higher  school  authority 
of  the  district  in  regard  to  his  experience  and  success  as  a 
teacher.  If  these  certificates  are  any  of  them  unsatisfac- 
tory, the  person's  name  is  dropped,  without  further  cere- 
mony, from  the  list  of  candidates  to  be  considered.  If, 
however,  they  are  unexceptionable,  notice  is  then  sent  to 
the  individual  that  his  name  has  been  entered  upon  the  list 
of  candidates  and  that  in  case  of  a  vacancy  further  notice 
will  be  sent  to  him.  When  a  vacancy  arises  those  persons 
whose  names  are  on  the  list  who  seem  to  be  most  likely  to 
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serve  the  purpose  are  invited  to  visit  the  cit}^,  present  them- 
selves in  person,  and  give  a  model  exercise  in  one  of  the 
schools,  before  the  city  inspector  and  one  or  two  members  of 
the  school  commission.  In  case  the  school  commission  is 
satisfied  with  these  tests,  it  recommends  to  the  administrative 
board  that  such  person  be  appointed.  If  the  board  approves 
the  recommendation  of  the  school  commission,  the  name, 
together  with  a  copy  of  all  the  proceedings  in  the  matter,  is 
sent  to  the  higher  school  authority  for  approval.  The  city 
school  inspector  states  that  during  his  term  of  office,  the 
administrative  board  have  never  failed  to  approve  the 
recommendation  of  the  school  commission  as  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers,  nor  have  the  higher  school  authorities 
ever  failed  to  approve  the  recommendation  of  the  adminis- 
trative board.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  system  aims  at 
securing  the  very  best  available  ability,  whether  in  the  city 
or  outside  of  the  city,  for  the  schools.  There  is  no  question 
here  of  favoring  people  because  they  are  residents  of  the  city 
of  Halle,  but  the  field  is  open  without  fear  or  favor  to  all 
properly  qualified  citizens  of  the  Prussian  state.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  very  large  proportion  of  teachers  in  the 
elementary  schools  have  been  chosen  from  the  ranks  of 
teachers  engaged  in  other  cities.  Asthecitj^  school  inspec- 
tor states,  it  is  an  advantage  of  a  large  city  like  Halle  that 
it  can  have  its  pick  of  the  best  teachers  to  be  found  in  the 
schools  of  the  smaller  towns  throughout  the  kingdom. 

It  goes  without  the  saying  in  Prussia  that  no  teacher 
would  be  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  evangelical  schools 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  evangelical  faith,  nor  to  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Catholic  schools  who  was  not  a  Catholic.  Fur- 
thermore, no  person  of  Jewish  faith  could  be  appointed  to  a 
position  in  the  city  elementary  schools,  since  there  are  no 
special  schools  for  the  Jews,  and  Jews  would  not  be 
appointed  either  to  the  evangelical  or  Catholic  schools. 
This  feature  is  connected  with  the  requirement  that  religious 
instruction  shall  be  offered  in  all  the  schools  and  that  each 
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individual  teacher  must  be  qualified  to  give  the  religious 
instruction  appropriate  to  his  particular  grade.  It  would 
not  be  satisfactory  to  the  sentiments  of  the  community  for 
a  Jew  to  give  instruction  in  Christian  religion  to  the  children 
of  Christian  parents,  nor  to  a  Catholic  to  have  a  Protestant 
give  reliigous  instruction  to  his  children,  or  vice  versa. 
All  this  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  peculiar  survivals  to  be 
found  in  European  countries.  The  state  requires  that 
formal  religious  instruction  shall  be  given  to  every  child, 
and  if  a  parent  objects  to  his  child's  receiving  the  religious 
instruction  offered  in  the  school,  as  a  Jewish  parent  might, 
for  example,  he  must  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  school 
authorities  that  the  child  is  receiving  religious  instruction 
elsewhere,  according  to  the  standards  of  the  Jewish  faith, 
in  as  sytematic  and  thorough-going  a  way  as  the  children  who 
attend  religious  instruction  in  the  schools  receive  there.' 

Another  important  department  of  public  administration 
which  is  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  permanent  deputation  or 
commission  is  that  of  the  care  for  the  poor.  The  city  of 
Halle  forms  a  poor  law  district,  with  the  obligation  of 
caring  for  the  poor  within  its  boundaries,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  general  laws  of  the  state.  For 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  function,  a  poor  law  board 
has  been  constituted,  under  the  control  and  supervision  of 
the  administrative  board,  but  with  an  extensive  field  of 
independent  jurisdiction.  The  poor  law  board,  called  the 
Armendireclio7i,  consists,  according  to  ordinance  establish- 
ing it,  of  two  members  of  the  administrative  board,  of  whom 
one  must  be  chairman  and  the  other  vice-chairman,  these 
appointed  by  the  mayor,  of  two  members  of  the  city  coun- 
cil, of  the  chairmen  of  the  local  poor  districts,  of  one  or 
more  principals  of  ward  schools,  of  a  clergyman,  of  the 

1  This  limitation  refers  to  persons  of  Jewish  faith;  not  to  those  of  Jewish  race 
who  may  have  been  converted  and  baptized  as  Christians.  In  Berlin,  where  the 
departmental  system  of  instruction  has  been  largely  adopted,  and  where,  there- 
fore, the  religious  instruction  is  given  by  special  teachers,  this  limitation  does  not 
exist. 
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chairman  of  the  Women's  Association  for  the  care  of 
Orphans,  and  of  a  physician.  As  the  citj''  is  divided  into 
twenty-three  local  poor  districts,  and  the  chairman  of  each 
of  these  poor  districts  is  a  member  of  the  general  poor  law 
board,  the  board  has  a  large  membership — no  less  than 
thirty-four.  As  some  of  the  chairmen  of  the  local  poor  law 
districts  are  also  members  of  the  city  council,  the  actual 
constitution  of  the  board  at  present  shows  altogether  four 
members  of  the  city  council.  It  includes,  moreover,  two 
members  of  the  administrative  board,  four  principals  of 
ward  schools  as  members  ex-qfficio,  two  clergymen  and  the 
hospital  physician.  The  term  of  office  of  all  except  the 
ex-officio  members  is  six  years,  and  must  coincide  either 
with  membership  in  the  city  council  or  with  chairmanship 
in  the  local  poor  boards.  The  general  poor  law  board  has 
charge  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  administration  of  the 
poor  law  which  are  not  assigned  expressly  to  the  various 
district  commissions  in  the  city  local  districts.  The  follow- 
ing subjects  are  expressly  assigned  to  its  jurisdiction: 

1.  To  determine  the  general  principles  according  to 
which  the  poor  law  is  to  be  administered  and  to  direct  and 
supervise  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  district  commis- 
sions, and  to  perform  the  same  functions  in  case  of  the 
various  institutions  entrusted  to  its  charge. 

2.  To  grant  relief  so  far  as  the  independent  decision  of 
this  matter  is  not  entrusted  to  the  local  commissions. 

3.  To  grant  relief  in  cases  of  the  city  poor  who  have  their 
residence  in  other  districts. 

4.  To  prepare  the  budget,  to  audit  the  yearly  accounts 
and  to  make  a  yearly  report. 

5.  To  decide  questions  on  appeal  from  decisions  of  the 
local  commissions. 

6.  To  care  for  the  property  of  the  poor  law  board  and  for 
the  various  foundations  entrusted  to  its  charge. 

7.  To  represent  the  poor  district  in  its  relation  to  other 
poor  districts. 
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8.  To  collect  the  sums  due  to  it  from  other  poor  districts 
for  relief  accorded  to  their  poor. 

9.  To  purchase  clothing,  fuel  and  other  necessary  supplies 
for  persons  who  are  receiving  either  outdoor  or  indoor  relief 
from  the  city. 

10.  To  decide  upon  the  admission  of  persons  into  the 
local  hospitals,  or  into  educational,  sanitary  or  other 
asylums  outside  of  the  city. 

11.  To  maintain  an  intimate  connection  and  intercourse 
with  the  directors  of  the  various  local  charitable  organiza- 
tions. 

12.  To  dispose  of  any  other  business  connected  with  the 
support  of  the  poor,  which  is  entrusted  to  it  by  the  admin- 
istrative board. 

The  board  is  authorized,  within  the  limits  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion, to  issue  independent  ordinances  and  public  notices.  It 
does  not  need  either  the  approval  of  the  administrative 
board  nor  the  consent  of  the  city  council  in  order  to  prose- 
cute suits  or  to  make  contracts  or  to  make  compromises  in 
regard  to  the  support  of  the  poor  from  other  districts  or  in 
regard  to  the  support  of  its  own  poor  in  other  districts. 
The  financial  needs  of  the  poor  law  board  are  met  from  the 
following  sources: 

1 .  From  the  proceeds  of  city  property  which  is  set  aside 
for  this  particular  purpose,  and  the  proceeds  of  any  property 
left  by  private  individuals  for  the  same  purpose. 

2.  By  fines,  penalties  and  fees  which  are  appropriated  by 
law  for  this  purpose. 

3.  By  presents  and  donations;  but  if  such  gifts  are  con- 
nected with  any  burdens  or  obligations  on  the  part  of  the 
city,  the  approval  of  the  administrative  board  and  the  con- 
sent of  the  city  council  must  first  be  obtained  before  they 
can  be  accepted. 

4.  By  an  appropriation  made  by  the  city  for  the  support 
of  the  poor. 

The  board  must  make  out  an  annual  budget,  indicating 
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all  the  sources  of  its  revenue  and  the  purposes  of  its  expendi- 
ture, which  must  also  include  the  appropriation  made  by 
the  city  for  the  support  of  the  poor.  This  budget  must  be 
approved  by  the  administrative  board  and  the  city  council, 
and  the  poor  law  board  is  then  bound  to  keep  within  it. 

•  For  the  purpose  of  giving  relief  to  the  poor,  the  city  is 
divided  into  twenty-three  poor  districts — a  number  which 
is  jBxed  by  the  city  authorities  on  the  proposal  of  the  poor 
law  board.  These  poor  districts  are  administered  by  so- 
called  poor  district  commissions.  These  consist  of  a  chair- 
man, a  vice-chairman  and  a  number  of  visitors.  The 
choice  of  members  is  made  for  the  term  of  six  years  by  the 
city  council,  upon  the  nomination  of  the  poor  law  board. 
The  number  of  the  same  is  fixed  according  to  the  size  of  the 
district.  The  principle  is  to  be  obser^^ed  that,  as  a  rule, 
five  and  never  more  than  ten  families  shall  be  under  the 
care  of  one  visitor.  Membership  in  these  commissions  is  a 
so-called  honorary  office.  Every  citizen  is  required  to 
accept  an  election  to  this  board  and  perform  its  duties  in 
case  he  be  chosen  to  it.  It-  is  the  business  of  members  of 
these  local  boards  to  make  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  the  poor  entrusted  to  their  care,  by  a 
continuous,  careful  and  personal  examination,  and  to  try 
by  personal  intercourse  with  them  to  improve:  their  morality, 
their  industry  and  their  economy,  to  help  them  with  advice 
and  in  every  way  to  strive  to  bring  them  to  such  a  point 
that  poor  relief  will  no  longer  be  necessary'.  They  must 
exert  themselves  to  find  out  what  people  may  be  suffering 
in  their  district,  especially  those  who  may  be  kept  from  a 
feeling  of  shame  from  applying  for  relief.  These  local 
commissions  have  charge  of  the  granting  of  every  kind  of 
assistance  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  in  cash  and  in  kind, 
within  the  limits  set  for  them  in  the  budget,  and  according 
to  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  general  laws  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  state  and  city  and  by  the  regulations  of  the 
poor  law  board.     They  may  prescribe  free  medical  attend- 
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ance,  free  medicine  and  other  remedial  means.  They  may 
grant  the  necessary  expenses  for  burial  and  they  are 
entrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  orders  of  the  poor 
law  board  and  of  the  administrative  board.  Individual 
members  of  these  commissions  maj'  grant  temporarj'  relief 
in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  reporting  the  case  to  the 
meeting  of  the  district  commission,  which  is  held  regularly 
twice  every  month  and  as  much  oftener  as  the  chairman  of  the 
district  may  consider  necessary.  Relief  is  extended  as  a 
rule  only  from  one  session  to  another.  All  outdoor  relief 
to  persons  entitled  by  the  fact  of  having  a  settlement  to 
public  relief  within  the  city  of  Halle  is  extended  through 
these  district  commissions.  The  poor  law  board  itself  has 
charge  of  the  indoor  relief  accorded  in  the  public  hospitals, 
asylums,  etc. 

It  vv'ill  be  seen  that  in  general  the  system  of  poor  law 
administration  adopted  in  the  city  of  Halle  is  that  known 
as  the  Elberfield  system.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  attempt 
to  secure  some  personal  relation  between  the  applicants  for 
poor  relief  and  honorable  and  independent  citizens  acting 
as  members  and  agents  of  the  poor  law  board.  In  the 
twenty -three  poor  districts  during  the  year  1898-99,  272 
persons  acted  as  chairmen  of  these  district  commissions  or 
as  visitors  of  the  poor.  Of  these,  ten  had  served  as  mem- 
bers of  these  commissions  for  more  than  twenty-five  years. 
Over  two  hundred  had  served  for  a  term  of  four  years  or 
longer,  and  over  one  hundred  for  a  term  of  eight  years  or 
longer,  so  that  the  average  experience  of  members  of  these 
commissions  was  very  considerable.  Of  the  272,  45  were 
professional  men — physicians,  professors,  teachers,  public 
oflBcials,  etc.;  75 — manufacturers  and  merchants;  132 — 
contractors,  master  mechanics  and  other  tradesmen. 

The  member  of  the  administrative  board  appointed  by  the 
mayor  as  chairman  of  the  poor  law  board  is  ordinarily  the 
director  of  the  entire  system  of  the  poor  law  administration 
in  the  city.     The  combination  of  expert  knowledge  and 
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professional  skill  and  of  lay  co-operation,  so  characteristic 
of  the  system  of  local  government  in  Prussia,  is  nowhere 
better  illustrated  than  in  this  organization  of  the  system  of 
poor  relief. 

The  city  of  Halle  holds  in  trust  a  ver}-  considerable  sum 
of  money  and  other  kinds  of  property  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  and  needy  within  the  city  limits.  It  is  a  striking  and 
interesting  fact  that  citizens  of  Halle,  desiring  to  leave 
money  for  purposes  of  this  kind,  are  far  more  apt  to  entrust 
it  to  the  administration  of  the  city  authorities  than  they  are 
to  create  special  boards  of  trustees,  as  is  the  rule  in  our  own 
country.  It  is  a  testimony  at  once  to  the  confidence  of  the 
average  citizen  in  the  efficiency  and  honesty  of  the  public 
authorities,  and  to  the  skill  and  efficiency  of  these  authori- 
ties themselves.  Some  of  these  foundations  are  of  very 
considerable  importance.  Taken  together  they  represent  a 
property  of  some  eight  million  marks,  or  two  million  dol- 
lars—a very  considerable  sum  for  a  citj-  of  125,000  inhabi- 
tants. If  the  city  of  Chicago  had  a  proportional  sum,  it 
would  exceed  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  The  effort  is  made 
to  secure  a  heart)^  co-operation  between  the  system  of  pub- 
lic administration  for  the  support  of  the  poor  and  private 
relief.  The  difficulties  are,  however,  here  as  elsewhere, 
very  great,  and  while  they  are  on  the  whole  as  satisfactorily 
solved  in  Halle,  perhaps,  as  in  cities  of  a  similar  size  else- 
where, the  condition  is  still  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
One  important  concession  has  been  made  by  the  union  of  all 
the  organizations  for  private  poor  relief,  in  that  they  have 
bound  themselves  not  to  extend  aid  to  persons  who  have 
not  obtained  a  settlement  within  the  city.  Formerly  it  was 
the  custom  of  paupers  who  desired  to  obtain  a  settlement 
within  the  city  to  apply  to  private  organizations  during  the 
first  two  years  of  their  residence  within  the  city,  and  then, 
having  acquired  such  residence,  which  would  not  be  possi- 
ble if  they  had  received  public  support  during  that  period, 
they  became  from  that  time  on  a  burden  upon  the  public 
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poor  rates.  The  arrangement  just  noted  enables  the  city 
to  hold  other  poor  districts  responsible  for  the  support  of 
the  poor  which  the)'  send  away  or  which  come  to  Halle  of 
their  own  accord. 

As  an  illustration  of  a  third  of  these  subordinate  boards 
or  commissions,  working  under  the  supervision  of  the 
administrative  board,  I  shall  take  the  gas  and  water  com- 
mission, which  has  charge  of  the  gas  and  water  works  owned 
and  managed  by  the  city.  This  commission  consists  of 
eight  members — two  members  of  the  administrative  board, 
five  members  of  the  city  council,  and  the  director  of  the  gas 
and  water  works  ex-officio.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
administrative  board  appointed  to  this  commission  must  be 
the  city  engineer.  The  term  of  ofl&ce  of  the  members 
appointed  by  the  city  council  is  three  years.  The  director 
of  the  gas  and  water  works  is  an  advisory  member  of  the 
board,  with  the  right  to  take  part  in  all  its  deliberations 
except  those  concerning  his  own  personal  affairs,  such  as 
salary,  etc.  The  gas  and  water  commission  is  required  to 
make  a  report  each  year  to  the  administrative  board,  con- 
cerning the  working  of  the  department  entrusted  to  its 
supervision  and  control.  It  must  also  prepare  the  budget, 
which,  besides  providing  for  the  costs  of  the  running 
expenses  and  the  maintenance  of  the  works,  shall  also  pro- 
vide for  a  renewal  fund,  which  is  to  be  kept  separate,  and 
the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  added  to  the  capital.  The 
commission  has  charge  of  the  expenditure  of  all  funds 
granted  by  the  city  authorities  in  the  budget  or  by  extra 
appropriation  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such 
grants.  The  commission  may  also  determine  the  price  for 
the  materials  needed  in  the  works,  for  the  various  kinds  of 
labor  to  be  performed  in  connection  with  the  same,  and  for 
the  by-products  to  be  sold;  but  the  city  authorities,  that  is, 
the  administrative  board  and  the  city  council,  acting 
together,  may  make  changes  in  the  prices  fixed  for  the  gas 
and  water,   as  well  as  the  discount  to  be  offered  to  the 
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consumer.  The  commission  is  authorized  to  make  contracts, 
to  conduct  law  suits,  to  make  compromises,  to  yield  or  give 
up  rights,  to  strike  off  bad  debts,  to  submit  matters  of  dis- 
pute to  arbitration,  to  accept  commodities  and  money,  even 
from  judicial  sources,  in  a  word,  to  do  everything  which  the 
courts  might  demand  from  the  representative  of  an  absent 
party  entrusted  with  full  power  of  attorney.  Written  docu- 
ments are  valid  for  third  parties  when  signed  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  commission,  of  whom,  however,  one  must  be  a 
member  of  the  administrative  board  and  the  other  a  member 
of  the  city  council,  and  of  which  one  must  be  chairman  or 
vice-chairman  of  the  commission.  The  immediate  conduct 
of  the  administration  of  the  gas  and  water  works  within  the 
limits  of  the  budget,  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  local  ordinance  and  regulation,  is  entrusted  to  the  direc- 
tor of  the  same.  It  is  his  special  duty  to  supervise  all  per- 
sons emplo\'ed  in  connection  with  these  works,  to  keep  the 
works  in  good  condition,  to  purchase  all  materials  necessary 
for  the  same,  to  supervise  all  accounts  relating  to  these  and 
other  matters,  to  give  notice  to  the  commission  of  the 
probable  exhaustion  of  the  appropriations,  and  to  make  a 
full  report  at  the  end  of  the  year  concerning  the  entire  con- 
duct of  the  works.  The  previous  consent  of  the  commission 
is  necessary  for  au}^  contract  involving  more  than  one  thou- 
sand (i,ooo)  marks,  as  well  as  any  extension  or  change  in 
the  works  themselves.  The  appointment  of  the  director  of 
the  works  and  the  fixing  of  his  salary  are  to  be  made  by  the 
city  authorities,  to  whom  the  gas  and  water  commission 
must  make  a  formal  report  and  proposition  relating  to  this 
subject.  The  actual  administration  of  the  gas  and  water 
works  under  the  conduct  and  control  of  the  director  shall  be 
carried  out  by  the  necessary  official  and  laboring  force, 
appointed  for  this  purpose.  All  such  persons  shall  be 
engaged  at  first  by  the  gas  and  water  commission  and  are 
to  be  dismissible  at  the  pleasure  of  the  same.  The  commis- 
sion may  propose  to  the  administrative  board  the  permanent 
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appointment  for  life  of  any  of  these  officials.  The  assess- 
ment of  gas  and  water  consumers  shall  be  made  by  the 
director  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  concerning  the 
use  of  gas  and  water.  A  consumer  may  appeal  to  the  com- 
mission against  the  decision  of  the  director. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  very  extensive  jurisdiction  has 
been  assigned  to  this  gas  and  water  works  commission,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  under  the  immediate  control  and 
supervision  of  the  administrative  board. 

In  general  it  is  evident  from  the  above  description  that 
although  a  considerable  degree  of  independence  is  granted 
to  these  sub-commissions,  deputations  or  boards,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  great  care  is  taken  to  secure  a  unity  of  administra- 
tion and  the  possibilit)'  of  immediate  and  direct  interference 
in  the  case  of  open  abuses  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion. Ever}'  member  of  the  city  council,  for  example,  has 
the  right  to  ask  the  administrative  board  why  such  and 
such  abuses  or  such  and  such  customs  exist  in  any  depart- 
ment of  the  city  administration.  It  will  not  be  a  satisfac- 
tory answer,  ordinarily,  that  the  administrative  board  has 
no  control  over  the  matter,  since  that  has  been  assigned  by 
the  law  or  local  ordinance  to  some  other  authority,  for  in 
ever}"  individual  case  the  administrative  board  has  power 
to  examine  the  facts,  to  require  full  and  complete  reports, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  suspend  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time 
the  action  of  any  of  these  boards.  It  has,  moreover,  dele- 
gates in  each  of  these  boards  itself.  Great  care  is  taken  to 
prevent  any  arbitrary  action  on  the  part  of  administrative 
officials  by  a  very  elaborate  sj'stem  of  appeals  from  the  deci- 
sion of  individual  officials  to  superior  officials  or  boards. 

There  are  other  numerous  boards,  such  as  boards  for 
assessment  of  taxes,  trustees  of  the  city  mu.'^eum,  trustees 
of  the  city  theatre,  trustees  of  the  city  stock-yards  and 
slaughter-houses,  of  the  city  savings  bank,  of  the  city 
markets,  of  the  city  hospital,  of  the  city  pawnshop,  of  the 
city  fire  department,  of  the  city  board  of  health,  of  the  city 
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cemeteries,  etc.  But  the  relation  of  all  these  boards  to  the 
city  authorities  in  general  and  to  the  administrative  board 
in  particular  is  very  much  the  same;  some  having  a  larger 
degree  of  indepedent  jurisdiction  than  others,  but  all  being 
subject  to  the  general  supervision  of  the  administrative 
board  and  of  the  mayor  in  particular. 

Another  important  department  of  the  city  administration 
is  the  city  civil  service,  including  the  officials  of  higher 
and  lower  rank,  appointed,  for  short  terms,  for  definite 
terms,  subject  to  removal  upon  notification ;  for  indefinite 
terms,  and  for  life.  One  may  say  on  the  whole  that  the 
tendency  is  steadily  to  diminish  the  number  of  people 
appointed  for  short  periods,  or  those  subject  to  dismissal 
upon  notification,  and  to  increase  relatively  the  number  of 
those  who  are  appointed  for  indefinite  terms  or  for  life. 
Wherever  it  is  plain  that  a  city  function  calls  for  the  exer- 
cise of  all  the  time  of  an  individual,  and  is  likely  to  call  for 
such  exercise  permanently,  the  tendency  is  to  provide  for 
a  life  position,  subject  to  dismissal  only  after  a  judicial 
decision  of  incapacity  or  unfaithfulness,  and  including  the 
right  to  a  pension  in  case  of  faithful  service  through  a  long 
period  of  j^ears.  For  the  clerical  work  in  the  various 
departments  a  preliminary  education  is  required  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  graduation  from  the  so-called  middle  school 
(that  is,  a  school  which  requires  the  time  from  say  the  sixth 
year  until  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  for  the  completion 
of  its  course),  and  the  passing  of  an  examination  conducted 
by  the  mayor.  Provision  is  made  for  a  probationary  term 
of  service  and  for  a  gradual  increase  of  salary  after  perma- 
nent appointment,  and  the  promotion  from  one  grade  to 
another  within  the  service,  the  highest  title  for  these  cleri- 
cal and  administrative  positions  being  that  of  "city  secre- 
tary." In  general  one  does  not  seek  to  secure  administra- 
tive efficiency  in  Prussia  by  conferring  upon  the  mayor  an 
arbitrary  power  of  appointment  or  of  dismissal;  but  rather 
by  securing  properly  qualified  persons  for  the  civil  service 
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and   protecting  them  in   their  positions  as  long  as  they 
perform  their  duties  properly. 

It  is  not  perhaps  necessary  to  go  into  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  this  feature,  as  it  is  one  easily  understood  in  general, 
and  yet  rather  difiacult  to  set  forth  in  detail  without  taking 
much  more  time  and  space  than  is  available  at  present.  One 
may  characterize  the  government  of  the  city  of  Halle,  from 
one  point  of  view,  as  a  form  of  government  in  which  the 
routine  and  clerical  duties  are  performed  by  an  experienced 
and  permanent  force  of  subordinate  oflBcials;  in  which  the 
important  matters  of  administration,  those  calling  for  the 
exercise  of  judgment  and  discretion  and  executive  ability, 
are  performed  by  a  body  of  trained  experts,  which  is 
required,  however,  to  consult  with  and  secure  the  consent 
of  certain  lay  colleagues — the  whole  system  subject  further 
to  the  steady  supervision,  control,  examination  and  criti- 
cism of  a  popularly  elected  body  of  city  councilmen. 

Of  course  no  scheme  of  administration  is  ever  successful 
simply  because  it  is  well  devised  and  is  harmonious  in  all 
its  forms.  A  scheme  of  administration  is  at  best  simply  a 
body  through  which  the  spirit  works,  a  machine  through 
which  the  energy  exerts  itself.  The  real  driving  force 
must  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  community  and  of  the 
agents  which  it  selects.  The  real  motive  power  is  in  the 
steam  or  electricity,  and  the  best  devised  mechanism  or  the 
most  beautiful  bodj'-  is  a  dead  and  lifeless  thing  until  it  is 
put  in  motion  by  the  energy  or  inspired  by  the  soul.  Still 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  question  of  a  good  or  a  better 
administrative  scheme  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  there 
is  as  little  doubt,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  Germans  have 
worked  out  in  their  scheme  of  city  administration  as  illus- 
trated in  the  above  description  of  the  government  of  the  city 
of  Halle,  a  device  which  is  in  harmon}^  on  the  whole,  with 
their  traditions,  their  ideas,  their  tastes,  and  their  notions, 
and  that,  on  the  whole,  it  has  worked  out,  everything  con- 
sidered, good  results. 
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This,  of  course,  is  not  saA'ing  that  the  Germans  them- 
selves are  satisfied  in  every  respect  with  the  existing 
machinery  of  city  government  or  with  the  way  in  which 
this  machiner}^  works.  On  the  contrary,  as  in  every  enter- 
prising and  thoughtful  communit}^  so  here,  there  is  a  con- 
tinued criticism  of  the  adminstrative  board  and  its  functions, 
for  example,  on  the  part  of  the  city  council;  of  the  city 
council  and  the  manner  in  which  it  performs  its  duties  on 
the  part  of  the  administrative  board ;  of  both  boards  and  the 
way  in  which  they  perform  their  duties  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public  as  a  whole.  There  is  a  dissatisfaction  among 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  community  with  the  three-class 
system  of  voting.  There  is  a  feeling,  whether  just  or  not, 
on  the  part  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community  that  the 
interests  of  the  well-to-do  are  kept  too  exclusively  or  too 
generally  in  mind,  that  the  interests  of  the  small  man  are 
neglected  or  sacrificed.  The  foreigner,  of  course,  should 
exercise  the  greatest  reserve  in  attempting  to  form  an 
opinion  upon  such  a  complicated  and  difiicult  question, 
and  still  greater  reserve  in  expressing  such  opinion.  But, 
on  the  whole,  I  have  been  struck  by  the  extent  to  which  the 
administration  in  the  city  of  Halle  has  steadily  extended 
the  functions  of  the  city  government  which  may  be  supposed 
to  redound  more  fully  to  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  classes  in 
society  than  to  that  of  the  wealthier.  The  effort  has  been 
steadily  made,  for  example,  to  improve  the  elementary 
schools,  and  the  improvement  in  building,  equipment  and 
teaching  force  in  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  has  been 
remarkable.  The  attempt  to  increase  and  improve  the  pub- 
lic parks  and  pleasure  grounds  of  the  people  has  been  very 
noticeable.  The  tendency  of  the  community  to  consider 
the  needs  and  wants  of  the  unfortunate,  dependent,  or  less 
favorably  situated  classes  has  certainly  been  very  marked, 
though  the  attempts,  as  in  all  countries  and  under  all  con- 
ditions, have  not  always  been  as  successful  as  might  have 
been  wished. 
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One  feature  of  this  scheme  of  city  government  has  been 
very  noticeable,  and  that  is  that  under  the  circumstances 
which  have  actually  existed  in  the  city  of  Halle  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years  the  mayor  and  the  administrative 
board  have  constituted  an  active,  progressive,  if  not  aggres- 
sive and  radical,  element,  in  a  positive  city  policy,  looking 
toward  steady  improvement  of  city  conditions  in  ever)^ 
direction.  The  present  head  mayor,  who  has  occupied  his 
position  for  some  eighteen  years,  and  the  present  mayor, 
who  has  just  closed  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  his  activity 
as  a  member  of  the  board,  as  well  as  the  other  salaried 
members  of  this  board,  are  men  who  not  only  by  their  pre- 
liminary training,  but  b}'  their  experience  in  similar  posi- 
tions in  other  cities  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
best  things  that  are  doing  in  cities  that  are  similarly  situ- 
ated in  Prussia  and  are  determined,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
introduce  every  new  improvement  as  rapidly  as  the  commu- 
nity is  ripe  for  it.  My  first  visit  to  the  city  of  Halle  was 
made  in  the  year  1875,  and  the  revolution  which  has  taken 
place  in  municipal  conditions  since  that  time  is  something 
little  short  of  marvelous.  The  gowth  of  the  city  in  wealth 
and  population,  which  has  been  a  result,  of  course,  largely 
of  external  rather  than  internal  conditions,  has  been  accom- 
panied by  marvelous  improvements  in  all  departments  of 
city  life,  a  greater  improvement,  I  think  one  may  say  with- 
out any  exaggeration,  than  was  shown  in  the  previous 
century  and  a  half  of  the  history  of  the  city.  Of  course, 
this  is  itself  largely  an  outgrowth  of  modern  conditions, 
with  which  the  city  of  Halle  has  had  little  or  nothing  to 
do,  conditions  which  are  at  work,  not  only  in  Prussia  and 
Germany,  but  in  France,  England  and  America,  conditions 
which  have  revolutionized  in  many  directions  the  outward 
aspect  and  the  inner  constitution  of  large  cities  the  world 
over,  but,  at  any  rate,  this  city  has  kept  pace  with  the  prog- 
ress thus  outlined  and  made  possible  by  outside  forces. 
The  introduction  of  a  more  liberal  and  better  supply  of 
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water,  the  regeneration  of  the  city  gas  works  and  the  steady 
reduction  in  the  price  of  what  has  become  almost  a  neces- 
sary of  life,  the  introduction  of  a  city  electric  plant,  now 
building,  the  establishment  of  a  city  stock-yard  and  slaugh- 
ter-house, the  introduction  of  a  general  sewer  system,  with 
all  which  that  implies,  the  breaking  through  of  new  streets 
in  the  old  part  of  the  town  and  the  widening  of  other 
streets,  the  repaying  of  the  entire  system,  both  in  the  road- 
way and  in  the  sidewalks,  the  establishment  of  a  city  pawn- 
shop, a  city  savings  bank,  the  improvement  of  the  police 
system  and  fire  department,  the  marvelous  improvement 
in  the  school  facilities  of  the  elementary  grade,  and  to  a 
large  extent  of  the  higher,  and  the  improvement  in  the 
administration  of  poor  relief — these  are  things  which  have 
grown  out  of  a  positive  and  progressive  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  city  authorities.  Side  by  side  with  this  has  gone  a 
marvelous  improvement  in  the  matter  of  railroad  facilities — 
steam  and  electric ;  the  introduction  of  the  surface  electric 
car,  which  Halle  was  the  first  city  in  Germany  to  introduce 
on  a  large  scale ;  the  connection  of  the  city  with  all  the 
surrounding  villages  by  steam  or  electric  tramways;  the 
extending  use  of  gas  and  electricity  for  power  purposes; 
the  adoption  of  a  more  liberal  building  law.  All  these 
things  indicate  the  lines  along  which  local  improvement 
has  proceeded,  here  as  in  other  cities  of  Kurope  and 
America.  The  experience  collected  by  German  cities  in 
these  various  departments  is  well  worth  the  study  of  persons 
interested  in  municipal  government  the  world  over. 

Edmund  J.  James. 

University  of  Chicago. 


TENDENCIES    IN    THE    TAXATION    OF    TRANS- 
PORTATION COMPANIES  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

In  its  report,  issued  in  1880,  the  New  York  Railway  Tax 
Commission  asserted  that  ' '  there  is  no  method  of  taxation 
possible  to  be  devised  which  is  not  at  this  time  applied  to 
railroad  property  in  some  part  of  this  country. "  When  this 
statement  was  made  the  states  were  passing  through  the 
middle  experimental  stage  in  their  taxation  of  transporta- 
tion companies;  and  though  twenty  years  have  since  elapsed, 
the  final  period  of  experiment  has  only  just  begun.  A  chaos 
of  tax  systems,  almost  if  not  quite  equal  to  that  which  con- 
fronted the  New  York  commission,  still  prevails.  But  con- 
fused and  confusing  as  railway  tax  laws  have  been  and  still 
are,  both  legislation  and  judicial  decision  give  evidence  of 
progress  toward  a  better  state  of  things.  Even  prior  to 
1879,  the  year  of  the  activity  of  the  New  York  commission, 
clearer  comprehension  of  tax  problems  to  be  solved  had 
already  set  on  foot  a  movement  for  reform;  and  the  past  two 
decades  have  witnessed  changes  still  more  notably  in  the 
same  direction.  It  is  the  general  trend  of  these  changes 
which  this  paper  attempts  to  describe. 

In  the  developing  of  its  transportation  facilities,  the  United 
States  has  acted  as  a  group  of  communities  at  widely  differ- 
ent stages  of  industrial  development.  After  the  East  had 
in  a  measure  settled  the  question  of  an  adequate  transporta- 
tion net,  the  railway  growth  of  the  West  was  still  in  its 
incipient  stage.  Correspondingly,  the  East,  after  continu- 
ous experiment,  was  the  first  to  devise  definite  methods  of 
railroad  taxation,  many  mistakes  in  the  development  of 
which  the  states  of  the  West  were  subsequently  enabled  to 
avoid.  But  in  the  main,  the  general  course  of  the  develop- 
ment has  been  the  same  in  both  sections,   and  the  same 
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conservative  attitude  toward  innovation  is  to  be  noted 
throughout. 

In  tracing  the  course  of  this  development,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  group  the  successive  steps  within  three  distinct 
periods.  To  be  sure,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  assign  any- 
definite  chronological  limits  to  these  separate  stages;  but  the 
main  distinctive  features  in  the  process  of  change  stand  out 
so  clearly  as  to  group  themselves  broadly  under  the  three 
main  divisions,  which  are  here  adopted. 

The  first  of  these  stages  was  one  which  was  characterized 
by  the  state  policy  of  subsidy  and  exemption  from  taxation; 
the  second  stage  was  marked  by  the  abandonment  of  these 
practices  and  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  appl^dng  the  gen- 
eral property  tax  in  its  simple  form  to  the  taxation  of  rail- 
ways as  "  legal  persons;"  and  the  final  or  present  stage  has 
been  characterized  by  the  adoption  of  definite  systems  of 
railway  taxation,  distinct  from  the  system  of  the  general 
property  tax. 

First  Stage. 

One  reason  for  the  slow  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
field  of  railway  taxation  is  to  be  found  in  the  comparatively 
recent  origin  of  the  railway  systems  themselves.  The  devel- 
opment of  railroads  in  the  United  States  had  scarcely  begun 
before  1830;  and  from  a  financial  standpoint,  it  was  not  until 
the  period  of  the  civil  war  that  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
railroad  experiment  was  assured.  In  1830,  population  was 
sparse  and  the  capital  of  the  country  was  limited.  At  this 
time  the  states  themselves  were  quite  widely  engaged  in 
works  of  internal  improvement;  but  with  the  introduction 
of  railways,  the  states  appear  to  have  been  averse  to  engag- 
ing in  this  new  form  of  enterprise,  with  the  result  that  the 
planting  of  railway  lines  was  left  entirelj-  to  individual 
initiative.  Capital,  however,  in  addition  to  the  mere  fact  of 
its  scarcity,  was  exceedingly  backward  of  investment  in  an 
enterprise  which  gave  no  prospect  of  substantial  or  immediate 
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returns.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  but  natural 
that  the  various  state  legislatures  should  have  been  impressed 
rather  with  the  expediency  of  stimulating  railway  investments 
by  special  auxiliary  enactments,  than  of  restricting  their  ex- 
tension by  the  imposition  of  taxes.  Accordingly,  with  a  view 
toward  encouraging  the  growth  of  a  service  which  was  seen 
to  be  of  vital  public  importance,  special  aids  and  partial  or 
even  complete  exemptions  from  taxation  were  frequently 
made  the  subjects  of  statute  and  special  charter  provision. 
By  1845,  this  policy  was  probably  at  its  height;  but  with 
the  subsequent,  increasinglj'  prosperous  financial  condition 
of  the  railways,  particularly  in  the  East,  the  practices  of 
subsidy  and  exemption  gradually  fell  into  disfavor.  By 
1865,  the  granting  of  state  aid  was  altogether  exceptional. 
The  practice  of  exemption  has  continued  with  somewhat 
greater  persistence.  But  the  tendency  of  the  past  few 
decades  has  been  so  far  in  the  direction  of  its  entire  aboli- 
tion that  only  a  fev/  survivals  of  the  practice  are  any  longer 
to  be  found.  In  New  Hampshire,  for  instance,  railroad 
lines  are  still  exempted  from  taxation  for  a  period  of  ten 
years  after  their  construction.  In  New  Mexico,  a  similar 
provision  is  in  force,  except  that  the  exemption  is  for  a 
period  of  but  six  years.  Another  isolated  example  of  the 
practice  is  to  be  found  in  lyouisiana,  where  the  constitution 
of  1898  provides  for  the  ten  years'  exemption  of  all  railroad 
lines  constructed  in  that  state  before  1904. 

The  whole  tendenc}'  among  the  states  of  recent  years  has 
been  to  wipe  out  the  last  vestiges  of  railroad  exemption 
privileges.  Only  a  few  instances  of  this  tendency  need 
here  be  cited.  In  North  Carolina,  prior  to  1891,  three  of 
the  most  important  railways  in  the  state  were  exempted  from 
taxation.  In  that  year,  however,  as  the  result  of  persistent 
effort  on  the  part  of  state  authorities,  these  exemptions  were 
surrendered.  In  Arkansas,  the  Cairo  &  Fulton  Railroad 
(now  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern),  was  ex- 
empt from  taxation  under  its  charter  until  it  should  yield  a 
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net  profit  of  lo  per  cent  on  its  investment.  The  realization 
of  this  financial  condition  the  railroad  management  was  very 
careful  to  avoid,  so  that  the  term  of  the  exemption  was 
indefinitely  extended.  A  few  years  ago,  however,  the  com- 
pan)'  reorganized.  The  state  was  not  slow  to  realize  its 
opportunity,  and  after  a  suit  at  law  the  company  lost  its 
exemption. 

In  Michigan,  to  further  illustrate,  the  legislature  of  189 1 
passed  a  law  promising  ten  years'  exemption  from  taxation 
to  all  railway  lines  which  should  be  constructed  in  that  state, 
north  of  the  forty-fourth  parallel  of  latitude.  In  1897,  the 
legislature  repealed  this  law,  and  the  state  authorities  pro- 
ceeded to  levy  a  tax  on  all  of  those  roads  which  had  already 
been  built  in  that  section  of  the  state.  The  companies 
afiected  contested  this  action  in  the  courts,  but  the  procedure 
of  the  state  was  sustained,  on  the  ground  that  the  exemp- 
tion was  a  mere  gratuity,  repealable  at  will.  This  doctrine 
had  already  been  laid  down  in  the  United  States  Courts,' 
where  it  was  held  that  a  state  legislative  act  exempting  the 
property  of  railroads  from  taxation,  is  not,  when  a  mere 
gratuity  on  the  part  of  a  state,  a  contract  to  continue  the 
exemption.  In  Michigan,  too,  those  railroads  which  had 
formerly  been  taxed  under  special  charter  privileges,  were 
by  legislative  enactment  in  1891  brought  under  the  general 
railroad  tax  law,  but  the  provisions  of  this  act  were  not 
carried  into  effect  until  1898. 

The  courts  of  the  various  states  and  of  the  United  States 
have  been  one  in  their  endeavors  to  bring  all  railroads  under 
the  provisions  of  general  state  tax  laws.  Exemptions  from 
taxation  constituting  a  contract  on  the  part  of  a  state  not  to 
tax,  are  held  never  to  arise  by  implication,  and  are  con- 
strued narrowly  in  favor  of  the  state.  It  has  been  laid 
down,  moreover,  that  immunity  from  taxation  is  not  trans- 
ferable, with  the  result  that  the  re-organization  of  a  railroad 

1  See  Tucker  v.  Ferguson  (22  Wall.  527),   and  West  Wisconsin  Railroad  v.  Super- 
visors l93  U.  S.  595). 
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company,  or  the  sale  of  a  railroad  property,  efifects  the 
wiping  out  of  an  exemption.  Furthermore,  consolidation 
of  lines,  except  where  express  provision  has  been  made  to 
the  contrary,  results  in  the  loss  of  exemption. 

With  state  policy  and  legal  tendency,  therefore,  not  only 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  exemption,  but  even  operating 
toward  its  complete  abolition,  the  practice  has  come  to  be  of 
but  slight  significance.  The  existence  of  special,  often 
lenient,  tax  provisions  for  particular  companies  ought,  in 
passing,  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connection;  but  the  impor- 
tance of  this  practice  is  likewise  a  declining  one.  The  appli- 
cation of  general  laws  to  the  taxation  of  all  railway  lines  is 
at  present  the  fact  of  chief  significance. 

Second  Stage. 

Turning  back  once  more  to  the  period  before  the  civil 
war,  the  beginnings  of  legislative  provision  for  railway 
taxation  must  be  noted.  With  the  growth  of  railways,  at 
various  times  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  a  tendency 
to  tax  supplanted  the  earlier  practice  of  granting  subsidies 
and  exemptions.  In  applying  the  taxing  machinery  to 
transportation  companies,  the  states  very  naturally  recurred 
to  methods  already  employed  in  the  taxation  of  individuals, 
and  made  these  companies  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
existing  general  property  tax.  With  the  single  exception 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  from  the  outset  broke  away  from 
the  general  property  tax  in  this  respect,  the  early  practice 
of  the  states  was  the  assessment  of  all  real  and  personal 
property  by  local  officials,  in  the  same  manner  as  with  the 
similar  property  of  individuals.  The  adoption  of  this  plan 
was  not  altogether  unwarranted  by  the  conditions  of  the 
time.  Up  to  1850,  the  corporations  of  the  country  were 
nearly  all  of  a  purely  local  character.  At  that  time  none 
of  the  great  trunk  lines  had  yet  been  formed.  But  changed 
conditions  soon  began  to  manifest  themselves.  In  1851,  for 
instance,  various  lines  were  brought  together  to  form  the 
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New  York  Central  Railroad;  aud  in  the  few  years  following, 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  &  Erie  lines  were 
formed.  As  the  result  of  changed  conditions  brought  about 
by  consolidations  such  as  these,  new  tax  requirements  arose. 
Inadequate  as  had  been  the  general  property  tax  even  under 
earlier  conditions,  it  was  now  very  soon  shown  to  be  entirely 
ill-adapted  to  this  new  ofi&ce.  Utter  lack  of  uniformity  in 
the  operation  of  the  system  resulting  from  its  local  adminis- 
tration, facility  of  evasion,  and  the  failure  of  levies  to  meas- 
ure, even  roughly,  the  tax-paying  abilit>'  of  the  different 
companies,  among  other  difficulties,  necessitated  from  time 
to  time  the  adoption  of  modifications  and  substitutions  which 
have  at  length  resulted  in  present  systems. 

Third  Stage. 

This  final  period  in  the  development  of  railway  tax  sys- 
tems is  chiefl}'  characterized  by  a  departure  from  the  methods 
of  the  preceding  period.  In  accomplishing  this  departure, 
certain  changes  of  quite  general  extent  among  the  states 
have  been  effected.  In  the  first  place,  there  has  been  widely 
evidenced  a  tendency  to  tax  transportation  companies  upon 
a  different  basis,  or  to  say  the  least,  in  a  different  manner  from 
that  which  has  been  followed  in  the  taxation  of  individuals. 
Fifty  years  ago,  the  system  of  the  local  general  property 
tax  was  almost  universally  applied  to  railroad  taxation. 
Twenty  years  ago,  changes  from  this  original  method  had 
already  been  so  far  effected  that  the  railroads  were  locally 
assessed  on  their  property  in  less  than  one- fourth  of  the  states. 
And  more  recently,  the  application  of  the  early  system  has 
been  so  far  abridged  that  it  is  now  to  be  found  in  its  original 
form  in  less  than  one-eleventh  of  the  states.  But  four 
states  and  one  territorj-  still  cling  to  the  primitive  system. 
These  are  Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island 
and  Texas;  and  in  the  case  of  Texas,  there  is  a  supple- 
mentary system  based  on]  a  different  principle. 

There  is  still  prevalent  in  many  sections  of  the  country, 
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however,  an  attitude  favorable  to  the  taxation  of  individuals 
and  of  corporations  upon  the  same  principle  and  in  the 
same  general  manner.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  notion 
which  pervaded  the  deliberations  of  the  recent  session  of 
the  Michigan  I,egislature,  which  was  called  to  consider  the 
subject  of  railwa}'  taxation.  Such,  likewise,  is  the  express 
requirement  of  a  number  of  state  constitutions.  But,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  preponderance  of  state  practice  is  in  the 
opposite  direction;  and  even  in  the  cases  of  those  constitu- 
tional requirements  which  have  just  been  mentioned,  thq 
force  of  the  provisions  has  been  destro3-ed  b}-  the  Federal 
Supreme  Court  in  a  series  of  decisions  which  hold  that  state 
constitutional  provisions  declaring  that  a  certain  large  class 
of  persons  and  corporations  shall  be  taxed  by  general  laws, 
uniform  as  to  the  class  upon  which  thej'  operate,  allow  a 
rule  for  railroads  different  from  that  which  applies  in  the 
taxation  of  individuals.' 

B}-  way  of  explanation,  however,  it  must  be  stated  that 
in  the  majoritj-  of  those  cases  where  a  change  of  system  has 
been  effected,  the  property  tax  has  not  been  abandoned,  but 
modified.  There  has  been  embodied  in  these  changes 
simply  an  attempt  to  adapt  the  system  of  the  property  tax 
to  the  most  obvious  requirements  of  a  system  of  railroad 
taxation.  The  result  of  this  process  of  adaptation  has  been 
the  establishment  of  methods  for  railroad  taxation,  which 
differ  essentially  both  in  their  operation  and  in  their  admin- 
istration from  those  employed  in  the  taxation  of  individuals 
and  even  of  other  corporations;  for  railroad  property' is  made 
a  special  class  for  purposes  of  taxation,  and  is  subject  to 
assessment  b)'  state,  not  local,  officials.  The  New  Jersey 
Tax  Commission  of  1897,  ^^  i^s  report,  ver>'  -well  points  out 
the  distinct  character  of  the  two  s\-stems  in  a  statement 
which  is  generally  applicable:  "  It  will  be  readily  seen,  that 
these  two  systems  thus  described  and  contrasted,  are  not 
co-ordinate;  there  is  no  tribunal   in  the  state  clothed  with 

^See  State  Railroad  Tax  Cases  (52  U-  S.  575.) 
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powers  in  which  the  values  of  the  cue  class  can  be  con- 
trasted with  the  values  of  the  other;  they  run  in  parallel 
lines,  so  to  speak,  being  two  separate,  independent  systems. ' ' 
In  fact,  the  incorporation  of  the  franchise  feature  in  the  sys- 
tems of  many  of  the  states,  has  so  far  obscured,  or  at  least 
modified,  the  workings  of  the  original  property  tax  system, 
as  to  effect  by  existing  methods  a  substantial  divorce  from 
the  methods  applied  in  the  taxation  of  individuals. 

As  an  off-shoot  of  this  tendency  toward  railway  tax  sys- 
tems, distinct  from  those  employed  in  the  taxation  of  indi- 
viduals, has  come  a  process  of  change  in  the  direction  of  a 
growing  degree  of  centralization  in  railroad  tax  administra- 
tive machinery.  With  the  widening  scope  of  railway  con- 
solidation, effective  local  administration  of  railway  taxation 
has  come  more  and  more  to  be  a  matter  of  practical  impossi- 
bility. Experience  has  shown  that  the  problem  of  railroad 
taxation  is  by  so  much  furthered  toward  solution,  as  the 
progressive  steps  toward  the  formulation  of  a  tax  system 
tend  to  broaden  the  field  of  the  application  of  that  system ; 
and  legislative  practice  has  of  necessity  followed  these  lines. 

In  the  legislation  of  many  of  the  states,  one  of  the  accom- 
paniments of  the  centralizing  tendency  which  is  becoming 
more  and  more  noticeable,  is  the  practice  of  authorizing  cer- 
tain state  officials  to  examine  the  books  and  papers  of  trans- 
portation companies  for  purposes  of  information  in  the 
making  of  assessments.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing 
desire  to  reach,  for  purposes  of  taxation,  every  company's 
full  earning  capacity,  and  the  adoption  and  extension  of  this 
device  is  an  attempt  toward  the  attainment  of  that  end. 
Whether  its  workings  are  effectual  is  very  questionable. 
The  commissioner  of  railroads  of  Michigan,  for  instance, 
asserts  that  ' '  that  provision  of  the  statute  which  gives  the 
commissioner  the  right  to  examine  books  and  papers  is  a 
humbug.  It  takes  six  months  to  examine  a  little  broken 
bank  in  Lansing.  How  long  would  it  take  to  examine  the 
affairs  of  a  great  railroad  ? ' '     But  outside  of  any  consideration 
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of  the  inefficient  character  of  the  regulation,  tiie  fact  of 
its  increasing  prevalence  is  evidenced  in  state  legislation. 
The  growing  advocac}-  of  a  uniform  system  of  railway- 
accounting  deserves  to  be  noted  as  tending  in  the  same 
direction.  Possibilities  of  railroad  regulation,  beyond  the 
mere  matter  of  taxation,  are  involved  in  these  plans. 

Beyond  those  general  lines  of  change  which  have  been 
progressing  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  throughout  the 
states,  there  remain  to  be  considered  certain  more  special 
changes  which  have  been  effected  upon  tolerably  distinct 
lines  in  different  sets  of  states,  namely,  those  changes  which 
have  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  systems  resting  in  their 
incidence  upon  the  bases  of  property,  capitalization  and 
business  receipts;  the  latter  two,  broadly  speaking,  charac- 
terizing the  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the 
Ohio;  and  the  first,  the  remaining  sections  of  the  country. 
This  question  is  probably  the  most  important  one  which 
arises  in  considering  the  development  of  the  country's  trans- 
portation tax  systems.  It  is  a  question  which  is  the  subject 
of  considerable  controversy. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  early  system  in  nearly 
all  of  the  states  was  that  of  the  local  general  property  tax, 
and  that  as  time  went  on,  various  departures  from  that  sys- 
tem were  effected.  In  the  majority  of  the  states  these 
departures  took  the  form  of  a  modification  of  the  original 
property  tax  method.  The  system  of  cash  valuation  of  pro- 
perty, or  of  property  and  franchise,  by  state  oflScials  came 
into  use.  Even  in  1880,  the  general  property  tax,  although 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  systems  employed  in  most  of  the 
states,  was,  in  its  primitive  form,  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule;  and  during  the  two  decades  which  have  elapsed 
since  1880,  the  system  of  cash  valuation  of  railroad  property 
by  state  boards  or  ofiicials  has  made  still  further  inroads  into 
those  states  where  the  local  property  tax  was  formerly  in 
vogue.  Such,  for  instance,  has  been  the  case  in  Arkansas, 
in  Iowa,  and  in  other  states,  where  the  demand  for  greater 
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uniformity  in  administration  necessitated  this  change.  To 
be  sure,  the  origin  of  this  method  in  the  system  of  the 
general  propert\'  tax,  and  its  subsequent  development  along 
the  lines  of  that  system,  do  not  warrant  the  expectation  of 
close  approach  toward  correctness  of  principle  in  its  formu- 
lation, or  of  high  degree  of  efficiency  in  the  details  of  its 
operation.  It  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  country's  external  and  internal  traffic,  that 
tax  legislation  has  failed  to  adapt  itself  completelj'  to  the  new 
requirements  which  have  arisen  as  the  result  of  this  speedy 
growth.  American  legislative  activity,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  taxation,  has  always  been  conservative;  and  it  is  but 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  conservative  tendency  to  regard 
the  tax  on  propertj^  values  as  the  "  measure  of  justice  and 
equality,"  that  the  old  principle  has  been  embodied  in  the 
railway  tax  systems  of  most  of  the  states. 

The  .system  of  railroad  taxation  based  on  ca.sh  valuation 
of  property',  or  of  property'  and  franchise,  is  rather  complex 
in  its  administration.  As  regards  details,  its  operations 
are  not  identical  in  any  two  of  the  states;  but  its  main 
features,  in  all  of  those  states  where  it  prevails,  are  the 
same.  Certain  designated  officers  of  the  various  railroad 
companies  are  required  to  return  .sworn  statements  or 
schedules  to  state  officials,  .setting  forth  in  detail  the  length 
of  line  with  all  its  tracks,  and  the  proportion  thereof  in  each 
tax  district  of  the  state,  all  personal  property  of  every  kind, 
all  rolling  stock,  and  often  a  detailed  description  of  the  con- 
struction of  track  and  roadbed,  tlie  time  spent  in  that  con- 
struction, and  the  value  of  materials  employed.  There  is 
also  required  a  full  statement  of  all  real  estate  owned  or  used 
in  each  tax  di.strict,  of  all  stations,  hou.ses  or  other  build- 
ings, and  all  equipments  connected  therewith,  of  the  amount 
of  capital  .stock,  including  its  market  value,  or  if  there  is  no 
market  value,  the  actual  value  of  the  shares,  in  some  cases 
including  a  li.st  of  the  shareholders  and  their  places  of  resi- 
dence, in  addition  to  a  statement  of  the  total  amount  of  all 
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indebtedness,  generall)'  excluding  current  expenses.  In 
some  states  the  schedule  must  contain  a  statement  of  the  re- 
spective companies'  entire  gross  receipts,  entire  operating 
expenses,  and  entire  net  earnings,  with  a  supplementary 
statement  of  the  amount  of  such  receipts,  expenses  and  earn- 
ings, resulting  from  business  done  exclusively  within  the 
state.  Neglect  to  furnish  these  sworn  schedules  is  generally 
attended  with  heavy  penalties,  and  false  statements  are  pun- 
ishable as  perjury.  Furthermore,  in  many  cases  the  stale 
officials  to  whom  these  reports  are  made,  are  empowered  to 
require  additional  statements,  when  necessary,  and  even,  as 
provided  in  a  number  of  states,  to  summon  witnesses,  to 
examine  them  under  oath,  and  to  compel  the  production  of 
corporation  books  and  papers.  The  work  of  assessment  on 
the  basis  of  these  returns  is  generally  entrusted  to  a  specially 
constituted  state  board,  by  whom  the  valuation  is  deter- 
mined, and  in  most  cases  apportioned  among  the  local  tax- 
ing districts  for  the  computation  and  collection  of  the  tax. 
Railroad  real  estate,  not  directly  employed  in  traffic  opera- 
tions, is  generally  assessed  and  taxed  by  the  local  officials. 

In  about  a  third  of  the  states  the  process  of  departure 
from  the  original  local  general  property  tax  took  the  form 
of  a  series  of  substitutions  for,  rather  than  modifications  of, 
the  early  system.  In  a  number  of  states  systems  based  on 
the  various  forms  of  capitalization  were  adopted.  In  1880 
considerable  progress  had  already  been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion. In  Connecticut,  for  instance,  a  system  providing  for 
a  tax  based  on  valuation  of  corporate  capital  and  floating 
and  funded  indebtedness  came  to  be  employed;  in  Maine,  a 
system  based  on  market  valuation  of  capital  stock  was 
adopted;  and  in  New  York,  a  system  providing  for  railroad 
taxation  in  common  with  corporations  generally,  upon  the 
basis  of  capital  stock  according  to  dividends,  was  estab- 
lished. Since  1880,  as  regards  railroad  taxation,  but  little 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  introduction  of  these  methods 
into  new  fields.     Their  most  significant  extension  has  been 
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in  the  cases  of  the  various  other  transportation  companies, 
but  these  will  be  mentioned  later.    • 

One  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  which  systems  of 
taxation,  based  on  capitalization,  have  been  exposed  in  the 
past  has  been  the  restriction  which  has  been  put  upon  the 
taxation  of  corporate  bonded  debt  by  a  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  In  1872  that  body  decided,  in 
effect,  that  a  state  tax  on  that  portion  of  a  company's 
bonded  indebtedness  which  is  held  by  non-residents  of  that 
state  would  be  considered  unconstitutional.^  It  is  a  noto- 
rious fact  that  the  bonded  capitalization  of  the  railroads  of 
the  country  is  quite  equal  in  amount  to  their  capital  stock; 
and  that,  therefore,  a  tax  which  rests  in  its  immediate  inci- 
dence merel}^  upon  the  capital  stock  of  a  railway  corpora- 
tion reaches  only  a  portion  of  the  real  investment.  To  this 
fact  may  probably  be  traced  the  origin  of  an  influence, 
which  has  acted  as  a  deterrent  to  the  wider  adoption  of  tax 
systems  based  on  capitalization. 

In  a  comparatively  recent  Oregon  case,  however,  the 
Supreme  Court  arrived  at  the  decision  that  a  tax  levied 
within  a  state  upon  a  foreign-held  mortgage,  which  is 
secured  by  real  estate  situated  within  that  state,  is  constitu- 
tional.* Should  this  doctrine  be  held  to  apply  to  corporate 
forms  of  mortgage  indebtedness,  a  noteworthy  change  in  the 
status  of  the  tax  on  corporate  capitalization  would  be 
effected.  Such,  at  any  rate,  has  been  taken  to  be  the  impli- 
cation of  the  decision  b}'  the  committee  of  the  present  New 
York  Legislature,  which  has  drafted  a  bill  providing  for  the 
taxation  of  bonded  or  mortgage  debts;  and  the  same  view 
of  the  decision  is  held  by  many  other  competent  legal 
authorities. 

Another  system  of  railroad  taxation,  which  was  formu- 
lated as  a  substitute  for  the  original  local  property  tax,  was 
that  of  the  tax  on  business  receipts.     Prior  to  1880  systems 

1  See  State  Tax  on  Forciprn-held  Bonds  Case  (15  Wall.  300). 
*Sce  Savings  Society  v.  Multnomah  County  (169  U.  S.  421). 
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based  on  this  principle  had  already  been  established  in  a 
number  of  states.  Thus,  for  instance,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin  had  provided  for  graduated  gross 
receipts  taxes.  In  Pennsylvania,  too,  a  tax  on  gross 
receipts,  in  addition  to  the  earlier  general  corporation  tax 
on  capital  stock,  was  established;  and  in  Delaware  and 
Virginia  a  sort  of  net  earnings  tax  was  adopted  to  supple- 
ment the  existing  systems  of  those  states.  Since  1880  the 
gross  receipts  system  has  been  subject  to  still  further  exten- 
sion. For  example,  in  1881  Maine  abandoned  the  system 
of  the  tax  on  capital  for  one  based  on  gross  receipts;  in  the 
same  year  New  York  supplemented  its  existing  system  by  a 
gross  receipts  tax;  and  in  1882  Vermont,  like  Maine,  pro- 
vided for  a  gross  receipts  system.  But  in  Vermont,  as  the 
result  of  constitutional  exigencies,  this  system  has  since 
been  made  alternative  with  one  based  on  property  valuation. 
The  former  method,  however,  still  prevails,  in  practice. 
Since  1880  several  other  states,  following  the  example  set 
by  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  have  provided  for  gross 
receipts  taxes,  supplementary  to  previously  existing  sys- 
tems. 

But  those  cases  in  which  taxes  on  receipts  or  earnings 
have  been  openly  introduced  into  state  tax  systems,  are  not 
the  only  ones  in  which  these  methods  are  applied.  In  those 
states  where  the  property  valuation  method  prevails,  the 
state  boards  whose  duty  it  is  to  determine  valuations,  very 
oflen  have  considerable  discretionary  power.  The  tax  laws 
which  apply  in  these  cases,  frequently  provide  that  these 
boards  shall  value  railroad  property  with  a  view  toward  its 
earning  capacity.  In  such  instances,  therefore,  the  possi- 
bility of  arriving  at  a  valuation  which  will  bear  an  approxi- 
mately constant  relation  to  earning  capacity,  though  only 
infrequently  realized,  yet  exists.  And  still  further,  in  those 
states  where  the  franchise  is  valued  in  addition  to  property, 
earnings,  as  well  as  capital,  are  frequently  considered  in 
arriving  at  a  valuation.     The  application  and  extension  of 
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such  methods  as  these,  are  to  be  regarded  as  at  least  au  indi- 
cation of  a  drift  of  sentiment  toward  tax  systems  based  on 
railway  earning  capacity.  That  clause  in  the  constitution 
of  North  Dakota,  which  explicitly  recognizes  the  tax  on 
gross  receipts  as  a  system  suited  to  railway  taxation,  must 
also  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  possibilities  in  this  con- 
nection. 

The  stand  which  has  been  taken  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  the  taxation  of  receipts 
from  interstate  traffic,  however,  has  probably  placed  a  serious 
impediment  in  the  way  of  a  much  wider  extension  of  the 
gross  receipts  system  to  railway  taxation.  In  a  series  of 
litigations,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  a  state  tax  on  gross 
receipts  resulting  from  interstate  traffic,  except  when  levied 
as  a  franchise  tax,  is  an  interference  with  interstate  com- 
merce, and  is  therefore  unconstitutional.' 

Owing  largely  to  the  influence  of  these  decisions,  as  well 
as  to  causes  of  a  local  nature,  there  appears  to  have  set  in 
within  the  last  few  years  a  tendency  away  from  the  gross 
receipts  system  in  two  states,  which  have  in  the  past  been 
the  main  strongholds  of  that  system.  In  Wisconsin,  and  to 
a  greater  degree  in  Michigan,  the  existing  systems  have 
been  subject  to  opposition.  In  the  case  of  Wisconsin,  the 
feeling  in  the  matter  is  well  voiced  in  the  report  of  the  Wis- 
consin Tax  Commission  of  1898.  They  state:  "  Most  of  the 
forms  of  tangible  property  are  already  taxed  in  full  propor- 
tion to  their  value.  In  the  case  of  banks,  manufacturing 
and  trading  corporations,  corporate  property  appears  to  be 
as  heavily  taxed  as  that  of  private  individuals;  but  we  do 
not  think  this  is  true  of  any  class  of  corporations  taxed  on 
the  basis  of  earnings  or  mileage  basis."  The  commission, 
therefore,  rather  mildly  advocate  a  change  of  system. 

In    Michigan,  the  agitation    against   the   existing   gross 

'  See  Fargo  v.  Michigan  (121  U.  S.  230),  and  Phila.  &  Southern  S.  S.  Co.  (122  U.  S. 
326).  Also  see  Maine  v.  Grand  Trunk  Ry.  Co.  (142  U.  S.  217)  for  obiter  contrary  to 
decision  in  other  two  cases. 
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receipts  system  has  been  very  spirited.  lu  1897,  ^^^  agaiu 
in  1898,  the  railroad  commission  of  the  state,  in  its  reports, 
arraigned  the  existing  system  as  unjust  and  ineffective,  and 
voicing  a  quite  general  feeling  in  the  matter,  recommended 
in  its  stead  the  adoption  of  a  system  based  on  the  principle 
of  property  valuation.  The  governor  of  the  state  and  other 
prominent  men  have  been  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  bring 
about  such  a  change.  As  a  result,  during  the  legislative 
session  of  1897,  the  celebrated  "Atkinson  Bill  "arose.  It 
failed  to  pass  that  session,  and  was  made  the  issue  for  a 
special  session  of  the  legislature  of  1897.  After  various 
experiences  it  Vi^as  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1899.  This 
bill,  which  was  largely  modeled  after  the  Indiana  law,  pro- 
vided for  a  railway  tax  system  based  on  cash  valuation  of 
property  and  franchise,  upon  general  lines  similar  to  those 
which  characterize  that  system  wherever  it  prevails.  The 
law,  however,  was  very  short-lived;  for  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Michigan,  not  long  afterward,  in  two  test  cases,^  declared 
it  unconstitutional. 

How  much  this  agitation  is  the  result  of  merely  transitory 
political  influences,  and  how  far  it  is  the  outcome  of  strictly 
economic  causes,  it  would  be  difiicult  to  determine.  What- 
ever may  be  the  verdict  on  that  question,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  political  struggle  against  the  gross  receipts  system 
in  that  state  has  not  yet  spent  its  force;  and  though  at  pres- 
ent it  is  a  matter  of  improbability,  it  ought  not  to  be  a 
matter  of  surprise,  if  a  measure  substantially  the  same  as 
the  ' '  Atkinson  Bill ' '  were  yet  to  find  place  upon  the  statute 
books  of  Michigan. 

The  recent  experience  of  Maryland  has  been  quite  the 
opposite  of  that  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin;  for  under  the 
new  railway  tax  law  of  1896,  the  gross  receipts  system  of 
the  state  was  very  noticably  expanded. 

In  connection  with  the  taxation  of  transportation  com- 
panies upon  all  of  the  bases  which  have  been  mentioned 

'78 Northwest  Reporter,  125. 
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above,  there  has  been  rapidly  spreading  an  administrative 
device  for  the  pro-rating,  according  to  mileage,  of  taxable 
elements  of  an  interstate  character.  In  the  case  of  the  tax 
on  cash  valuation  of  property,  the  necessity  for  the  adoption 
of  this  plan  arises,  of  course,  only  in  the  taxation  of  rolling 
stock.  The  plan  generally  followed  in  such  cases  is  to  tax 
rolling  stock  upon  that  portion  of  its  value,  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  proportion  of  mileage  traversed  within  a  state 
to  total  mileage  covered. 

Under  the  system  of  the  tax  on  capital,  in  the  case  of 
foreign  corporations,  the  legal  requirement  that  only  that 
portion  of  the  capital  stock  of  any  company  which  is 
employed  within  a  state,  shall  be  taxed  b}^  that  state,  has 
resulted  in  the  general  adoption  of  the  plan.  The  taxation 
of  sleeping  car  companies  in  Pennsylvania  furnishes  a  good 
example  of  this  practice.  In  that  state,  the  capital  stock  of 
every  such  company  is  assessed  by  a  state  official,  taking  as 
the  basis  of  assessment  such  proportion  of  the  capital  stock, 
as  the  number  of  miles  of  railroad  over  which  the  cars  of 
the  company  are  run  in  Pennsylvania  bears  to  the  mileage 
in  that  and  other  states  over  which  its  cars  are  run.  The 
perfect  legality  of  this  method  has  been  repeatedly  affirmed 
by  the  United  States  courts.^  In  the  case  of  domestic  cor- 
porations, although  the  practice  of  pro-rating  is  not  necessi- 
tated by  legal  dictum,  recognition  of  the  practical  justice 
attainable  under  the  method  had  led  to  its  general  adoption. 

Under  the  gross  receipts  tax  system,  so  far  as  concerns 
foreign  corporations,  anj^  attempt  by  a  state  to  tax  receipts 
other  than  those  resulting  from  purely  intrastate  traffic, 
encounters  a  direct  prohibition  in  the  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  In  the  case  of  domestic  corporations, 
the  right  of  any  state  to  measure  the  value  of  a  franchise 
which  it  has  granted  by  total  receipts,  even  including  those 
from  interstate  traffic,  has  been  upheld  by  the  courts.  But 
the  plan  generally  followed  in  such  cases  has  been  that  of 

»  See  Pullman  Car  Company  v.  Pennsylvania  (141  U.  S.  iS). 
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taxing  only  a  mileage  proportion  of  the  gross  receipts. 
Such,  for  example,  is  the  method  followed  in  Maine,  where 
receipts  from  business  of  an  interstate  character  are  pro- 
rated according  to  the  ratio  which  the  mileage  traversed  in 
doing  business  within  the  state  bears  to  the  total  mileage 
covered  both  within  and  without  the  state. 

Other   Trayisportation  a7id  Transmissio7i  Companies. 

One  of  the  practices  which  is  constantly  becoming  more 
and  more  prominent  in  the  enacting  of  state  tax  laws,  is 
that  of  making  specific  provision  for  the  taxation  of  trans- 
mission and  transportation  companies  other  than  railways. 
Of  recent  years,  this  has  been  particularly  the  case  with 
those  companies  which  do  a  business  upon  the  various  rail- 
way lines  of  the  country,  complementary  and  subsidiary  to 
the  railroad  business.  In  legislating  for  the  taxation  of 
these  companies,  the  states  have  very  noticeably  avoided  the 
property  tax  system.  It  appears  to  have  been  quite  gener- 
ally recognized  that  a  tax  on  the  mere  value  of  the  property 
of  these  companies  would  be  entirely  ineffective  in  reaching 
their  true  taxable  capacity.  That  this  evil  does  actually 
arise  under  the  property  tax  system,  is  amply  afl&rmed  by 
the  experience  of  those  states  which  still  cling  to  that  sys- 
tem. But  changes  are  constantly  being  effected;  and  the 
general  practice  of  recent  years  has  been  manifestl}-  point- 
ing to  the  abandonment  of  the  old  system,  and  tending 
toward  the  adoption  of  others,  which  have  already  proved 
tolerabl}^  efficient  in  a  number  of  the  states. 

In  the  case  of  express  companies,  the  need  for  specific  tax 
provision  has  been  very  marked.  Under  the  system  of  the 
local  general  property  tax,  these  companies  have  almost 
entirely  escaped  taxation.  The  attorney-general  of  Montana 
not  long  ago  made  a  statement  bearing  on  this  point,  which 
is  typical  of  the  operation  of  this  system  wherever  it  exists. 
He  says,  ' '  Take  for  instance  one  of  the  principal  express  com- 
panies operating  in  this  state;  in  one  county  it  undoubtedly 
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does  a  business  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  property  owned  by  it  in  the  county  subject  to  taxa- 
tion will  not  aggregate  in  value,  five  thousand  dollars.  The 
system  now  prevalent,  which  ignores  the  franchise  and 
simply  assesses  the  tangible  property,  is  practically  a  farce." 
Many  states  have  sought  to  remedy  this  condition  of  things 
by  specific  legislation  on  the  subject;  and  in  most  cases 
where  this  has  been  done,  the  gross  receipts  system  has  been 
adopted.  Of  quite  recent  years,  however,  the  legislative 
trend  appears  to  be  toward  a  form  of  tax  based  on  capital 
stock.  Indiana  adopted  such  a  system  in  1893,  ^^^  Wis- 
consin pursued  a  similar  plan  within  the  past  year.  Ohio, 
several  years  ago,  changed  over  from  a  gross  receipts  tax 
system  to  one  nominally  based  on  cash  valuation  of  property, 
but  in  reality  fixed  very  largely  on  the  basis  of  net  earnings. 
The  practical  difficulty  of  making  adequate  provision  for  the 
taxation  of  these  companies,  at  least  in  the  light  of  the  vari- 
ous legislative  efforts  in  the  matter,  is  not  a  slight  one.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  note  the  experience  of  Texas,  which  is 
not  far  from  typical  in  this  respect. 

The  first  law  in  that  state  upon  the  subject,  enacted  in 
1879,  in  line  with  southern  tendencies,  provided  for  a 
specific  annual  tax  of  seven  hundred  dollars  to  be  paid  by 
every  company  doing  business  within  the  state.  In  1882, 
the  amount  of  the  tax  was  reduced  to  five  hundred  dollars. 
This  law  continued  in  force  for  seven  years,  when  the 
amount  of  the  tax  was  raised  to  one  thousand  dollars.  This 
act  was  in  turn  repealed  in  1895,  when  the  present  law, 
taxing  these  companies  on  the  basis  of  their  gross  receipts, 
was  enacted.  The  workings  of  this  law  appear  thus  far  to 
have  been  attended  with  satisfactory  results. 

The  taxation  of  sleeping,  palace  and  dining  car  companies, 
has  claimed  considerable  attention  during  the  past  twenty 
years.  In  a  number  of  states,  a  system  of  taxation  based 
on  cash  valuation  of  rolling  stock  has  been  adopted.  But 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  where  the  taxation  of  these  com- 
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panies  has  been  made  the  subject  of  specific  legislation,  the 
gross  receipts  sj^stem  has  been  established.  The  tax  on 
capital  has  also  gained  ground,  as  is  shown  by  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Indiana  law  of  1893,  and  the  Wisconsin  law  of 
1899.  The  experience  of  Texas  in  this  matter,  as  in  the 
case  of  express  companies,  is  an  interesting  one.  The  first 
law  on  the  subject,  passed  in  April,  1879,  provided  for  an 
annual  tax  of  two  dollars  per  mile  of  road  in  the  state  over 
which  cars  were  hauled.  Three  months  later  the  system 
was  changed  to  one  of  a  tax  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  on 
the  value  of  cars  used  in  the  state.  In  1881,  this  law  was 
repealed,  and  the  law  levying  two  dollars  per  mile  was 
re-enacted.  A  j'-ear  later,  the  tax  was  reduced  to  fifty  cents 
per  mile.  All  of  these  laws  having  proved  unsatisfactory-, 
the  present  law  was  passed  in  1893.  This,  with  the  supple- 
mentarj^  law  of  1897,  provides  for  a  tax  of  one- fourth  of  one 
per  cent  on  the  annual  value  of  the  gross  receipts  of  the 
companies  concerned,  in  addition  to  a  tax  of  twenty-five 
cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  valuation  of  the  capital 
stock  employed  within  the  state. 

With  the  increasing  growth  of  fast  freight  and  car-line 
companies  of  recent  years,  the  problem  of  their  taxation  has 
come  to  be  of  considerable  importance.  In  the  framing  of 
laws  for  the  taxation  of  these  companies,  the  sj'stem  of  the 
tax  on  capital  appears  to  have  been  the  prevailing  model. 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  recent  Wisconsin  law,  as  well  as 
with  the  earlier  Ohio  law  of  1896,  and  with  the  law  passed 
in  Minnesota  in  1897,  where  all  other  transportation  com- 
panies are  taxed  on  the  basis  of  gross  receipts. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  most  marked  tendency  to  be  noted 
of  recent  j'cars  in  legislation  for  the  taxation  of  express 
companies,  sleeping-car  companies  and  freight-line  com- 
panies, has  been  one  which  points  to  the  increasing  adoption 
of  the  tax  on  capital.  The  Maryland  law  of  1893,  which 
already  had  noteworthy  precedents  in  the  general  corpora- 
tion tax  systems  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  appears  to 
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have  set  an  example  which  has  been  followed  quite  widely  in 
the  states  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  gross  receipts 
system,  largely  as  the  result  of  federal  interference,  has  of 
late  been  but  little  adopted. 

The  most  notable  practice  among  the  states  in  the  taxation 
of  telegraph  companies,  has  been  one  based  on  a  cash  valua- 
tion of  telegraph  line,  determined  on  the  principle  of  a  fixed 
sum  per  mile  of  wire.  This  method  and  that  of  the  taxation 
of  gross  receipts,  constitute  the  two  systems  which  prevail 
in  the  majoritj'-  of  the  states.  With  the  telegraph  companies, 
as  with  railroads,  the  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  have  been  unfavorable  to  the  taxation  of  interstate 
receipts.^ 

lyCgislation  for  the  taxation  of  telephone  companies  has 
been  upon  the  same  lines  as  with  telegraph  companies, 
except  that  not  infrequentlj'  as  regards  the  former,  instead 
of  the  method  of  the  levy  at  a  specific  sum  per  mile  of  wire, 
the  plan  of  a  fixed  tax  per  instrument  in  use  has  been  fol- 
lowed. In  a  number  of  states,  moreover,  telephone  com- 
panies have  been  made  subject  to  taxes  on  gross  receipts, 
where  telegraph  companies  have  been  taxed  on  some  other 
basis.  This  has  been  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tele- 
phone business  is  still  mainly  of  a  local  character,  with  the 
result  that  a  tax  on  the  gross  receipts  of  a  telephone  com- 
pany, which  are  predominantly  of  an  intrastate  character, 
does  not,  as  in  the  case  of  telegraph  companies,  encounter 
the  limitations  which  have  been  imposed  by  federal  court 
decision. 

Local  Taxatio7i. 

The  problem  of  raising  revenue  for  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  local  government  is  of  a  difficult  nature.  One  of  the 
most  marked  of  present  tendencies  is  a  constant  expansion 
of  the  sphere  of  local  expenditure,  which  is  far  outstripping 

1  See  Telegraph  Company  v.  Texas  (105  U.  S.  460),  and  Ratterman  v.  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  (127  U.  S.  411). 
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in  rapidity  the  increase  of  state  expenditure.  The  cause  is 
quite  obvious.  The  making  of  local  improvements  such  as 
paving  and  lighting,  the  growth  of  local  charities,  the  open- 
ing of  public  parks  and  the  general  improvement  of  local 
sanitary  conditions,  have  all  tended  to  create  an  increasing 
demand  for  local  revenue.  In  the  light  of  this  fact,  any 
change  in  the  relation  between  state  and  local  sources  of 
revenue  must  be  regarded  as  of  particular  interest  and 
significance. 

In  the  taxation  of  transportation  companies,  the  main 
trend  of  legislation  has  been  away  from  the  local  general 
property  tax,  toward  a  system  of  local  taxation  based  on 
real  estate  onl3\  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  property  valua- 
tion system,  which  prevails  in  the  majority  of  the  states,  in 
nearly  every  case  provides  for  the  local  computation  and 
collection  of  the  state  tax  on  the  basis  of  values  apportioned 
by  a  state  board,  and  in  most  instances,  in  addition,  for  a 
local  tax  at  the  usual  local  rate  upon  the  same  apportioned 
values.  This  system  must  not  be  confused  with  the  local 
general  property  tax  pure  and  simple.  In  its  administration 
at  least,  it  is  quite  distinct;  and  in  effect,  it  amounts  to 
much  the  same  thing  as,  for  instance,  the  West  Virginia 
system,  by  which  the  tax  is  entirely  computed  and  collected 
by  state  authorities,  with  a  subsequent  distribution  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  proceeds  among  the  local  districts.  In  reality, 
the  only  tax  which  in  these  cases  remains  exclusively  subject 
to  local  control  is  the  tax  on  railroad  property,  situated  out- 
side of  the  right  of  way;  and  this  in  actual  practice  applies 
only  to  real  estate. 

In  a  number  of  states,  the  complete  separation  of  the 
sources  of  state  and  local  railway  tax  revenues  has  already 
been  eflfected.  Upon  the  whole,  this  has  been  a  practice  of 
growing  significance.  But  it  has  not  been  unattended  with 
opposition,  especially  from  the  local  districts,  where  it  is 
urged  that  the  removal  of  so  large  a  source  of  revenue 
operates  with  injustice  to  the  local  divisions.     There  are 
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many,  too,  who,  for  other  reasons,  regard  the  policy  of  s^- 
aration  as  a  dangerous  innovation,  especially  should  it  apply 
to  the  taxation  of  corporations  in  general.  In  line  with  the 
attitude  of  the  Maine  Tax  Commission  of  1889,  they  deem 
it  unwise  ' '  to  sever  the  financial  ligament  which  now  closely 
unites  the  state  government  with  the  town,  and  in  fact  with 
everj'  individual."  Whether  the  policy  is  a  wise  one  ornot 
is  still  an  open  question.  The  practice  of  the  states,  at  any 
rate,  appears  upon  the  whole  to  be  pointing  in  that  direc- 
tion. Particularly  in  the  case  of  railway  taxation,  the  legis- 
lation of  the  past  fifty  3'ears  has  tended  to  expand  the  taxing 
sphere  of  the  more  central  authorities  to  the  restriction  of 
the  sphere  of  local  activity. 

In  several  states,  as  in  New  Hampshire  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, where  railroad  taxation  is  exclusively  a  matter  of 
state  administration,  the  system  of  locally  apportioning  a 
.share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  state  tax  in  aid  of  local  finances, 
is  in  vogue.  Although  this  practice  is  not  at  present  of  very 
great  significance,  in  the  event  of  the  further  general  assump- 
tion of  the  functions  of  railroad  tax  administration  by  state 
authorities,  its  adoption,  at  least  during  transitional  adjust- 
ments, might  be  expected  as  a  matter  of  practical  fiscal 
necessit)-. 

In  Minnesota,  railroad  taxation  is  practically  distinct  from 
local  activity.  There,  railroad  property,  excepting  lands 
granted  by  the  state  or  by  the  United  States,  is  exempt  from 
local  taxation.  But  this  is  altogether  exceptional,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  state  practice  being  on  the  side  of  a  local  tax 
on  railway  real  estate. 

Other  Significant  Te?idendes. 

There  yet  remain  to  be  noted  several  changes  in  the  prac- 
tice of  taxing  transportation  companies,  which  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  characterize  the  taxation  of  corporations 
generally.  Chief  of  these  is  the  growing  practice  of  treat- 
ing domestic  and  foreign  corporations  upon  the  same  general 
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footing.  This  has  come  to  be  almost  universally  the  case 
under  the  system  of  taxation  based  on  cash  valuation  of 
property.  Under  the  system  of  the  tax  on  capital,  state 
policy  and  practice  are  tending  in  the  same  direction;  and 
even  where  the  gross  receipts  system  prevails,  though  there 
are  still  exceptions  in  practice,  state  authorities  are  more 
and  more  striving  to  conform  to  this  rule.  The  courts  of  the 
states,  in  particular,  are  being  instrumental  in  eflfecting  this 
result.  For  example,  in  New  Jersey,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  decided  that  it  is  not  competent  for  the  state  to  lay 
a  tax  upon  a  foreign  corporation  in  a  mode  which  differs  in 
principle  from  that  which  it  applies  in  the  taxation  of  its  own 
corporations.*  In  California,  it  has  been  held  that  in  case  a 
corporation  does  an  interstate  business,  such  that  the  state 
has  no  power  to  keep  it  out,  the  assumption  is  that  the  state 
must  apply  to  it  the  same  principle  of  taxation  as  is  applied 
to  domestic  corporations.^  Further,  the  Louisiana  Consti- 
tution of  1898  provides  that  foreign  corporations  may  be 
taxed  in  a  different  mode  from  domestic  corporations,  but  that 
the  principle  which  is  applied  must  be  the  same  in  both  cases. 

With  regard  to  those  laws  which  have  been  enacted  in 
many  states,  under  a  variet}^  of  names,  for  the  levying  of  a 
fee  upon  corporate  charters,  similar  facts  are  to  be  noted. 
In  New  York,  for  instance,  according  to  a  decision  of  the 
courts,  the  state  tax  on  organization  applies  to  foreign  cor- 
porations beginning  to  do  business  within  the  state,  as  well 
as  to  those  of  domestic  origin.  The  Vermont  laws  of  1890 
and  1894  make  provision  to  the  same  effect,  as  do  also  the 
more  recent  laws  of  Texas  and  Washington. 

Another  practice  which  is  of  growing  significance  is  that 
of  levying  taxes  upon  the  incorporation  and  organization  of 
corporations  and  joint-stock  companies.  Fift)-^  years  ago 
legislation  of  this  character  was  of  but  insignificant  extent. 
At   present,  laws   of  this   type   are  to  be  found  in  nearly 

1  Brie  Railway  Company  v.  State  (31  N.  J.  531,  543). 

'  San  Francisco  v.  Liverpool  Insurance  Company  (74  CaL  tij). 
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two-thirds  of  the  states.  The  same,  in  general,  holds  with 
regard  to  the  levying  of  many  of  the  so-called  "  license 
taxes"  on  corporations,  and  also,  since  1878,  with  respect 
to  the  introduction  of  the  franchise  feature  into  the  systems 
of  many  states. 

Finally,  that  change  of  attitude  which  is  resulting  in  the 
abandoning  of  the  tax  on  security  holders  must  be  noted. 
Not  many  years  have  passed  since  the  practice  of  attempting 
to  collect  a  tax  from  the  holders  of  corporate  securities  was 
almost  universal.  Of  recent  years,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  railroad  securities,  a  large  proportion  of  the  states  have 
given  up  the  attempt,  and  instead,  have  sought  to  tax  the 
corporations  themselves  to  the  full  extent  of  their  apparent 
earning  capacity.  The  laws  of  California  and  of  Arizona, 
for  instance,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  explicitly  forbid  the  tax- 
ation of  both  corporation  and  security  holder;  the  law  in  the 
latter  state  asserting  that  ' '  shares  of  stock  in  a  corporation 
possess  no  intrinsic  value  over  and  above  the  actual  value 
of  the  property  of  the  corporation  for  which  they  stand." 
The  increasing  prevalence  of  this  attitude,  in  addition  to  the 
fact  of  the  impossibility  of  collecting  a  tax  from  security 
holders,  are  both  operating  toward  the  abandonment  of  the 
practice. 

Conclusion. 

Two  general  plans  are  open  to  consideration  in  the  future 
legislation  of  the  United  States  for  the  taxation  of  trans- 
portation companies.  One  is  that  of  the  further  modification 
of  existing  systems,  exclusively  by  state  and  local  authori- 
ties; the  other  is  that  of  the  extension  of  the  taxing 
jurisdiction  of  the  federal  government  over  these  companies. 
Of  recent  years,  the  movement  for  the  federal  taxation  of 
interstate  commerce  has  assumed  appreciable  importance. 
Federal  expenditure  has  been  rapidly  increasing.  The 
resulting  need  for  greater  federal  revenues,  coupled  with 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  state  rail- 
way  tax   administration,    has    resulted   in   a   considerable 
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advocac}'  of  the  policy  of  federal  taxation.  Moreover,  the 
probability  that  the  taking  of  this  step  would  greatly  sim- 
plify the  solution  of  those  problems  which  arise  out  of  the 
broader  question  of  monopoh'  control  has  been  of  consider- 
able weight  in  furthering  the  advocacy  of  this  policy. 

Before  1850  the  railroads  of  the  country  were  merely 
local  in  their  importance.  At  about  that  time  there  set  in 
the  movement  toward  consolidation  of  lines,  which  in  time 
necessitated  state  assumption  of  taxing  powers  and  state 
regulation  of  transportation  problems.  Now,  last  of  all,  the 
movement  toward  consolidation  and  combination  has  pro- 
gressed so  far  that  huge  monopolistic  concerns,  wielding  vast 
commercial  and  industrial  powers,  have  become  the  order 
of  the  day.  Just  as  after  1850  the  local  districts  were 
luaable  to  cope  with  the  problems  which  arose  at  that  time, 
so  now  the  states  are  confronted  with  conditions  with  which 
it  appears  to  be  beyond  their  power  to  effectually  deal. 
Beyond  the  question  of  taxation  as  a  source  of  revenue, 
therefore,  would  not  the  assumption  of  this  new  taxing 
power  b)'  the  federal  government  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
federal  authorities  a  most  effective  means  of  monopoly 
supervision  and  control  ?  The  answer  must  undoubtedly 
be  in  the  affirmativ^e. 

But  other  important  considerations  must  not  be  neglected. 
In  the  face  of  the  probable  opposition  of  the  railroads  of 
the  countrj^  and  of  the  states  themselves,  would  it  be  practi- 
cable to  take  such  a  step  ?  With  state  and  local  tax  systems 
so  intimately  connected  as  the)^  still  are  in  the  majority  of 
the  states,  would  it  be  possible  to  effect  this  change  without 
a  costh'  reaction  upon  local  fiscal  systems  ?  If  it  were  to  be 
proposed  that  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  federal  tax 
on  railroads  be  distributed  among  the  states,  with  a  view 
toward  assuaging  any  such  difficulties  as  might  arise  in  this 
respect  from  the  change,  would  it  be  advisable  to  recur  to 
such  a  plan  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  1837  ^^  the 
distribution  of  the  federal  surplus  ?     These  and  many  other 
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questions  arise  in  this  connection.  I  mention  them,  not  with 
the  purpose  of  suggesting  even  a  qualified  answer,  but 
simply  to  give  a  hint  of  the  complicated  character  of  the 
problems  involved.  The  answer  must  be  sought  in  the  logic 
of  a  coming  decade's  events. 

On  the  basis  of  the  facts  which  have  been  presented,  I 
trust  that  the  following  conclusions  will  not  appear  unwar- 
ranted: 

(i)  Railway  tax  systems  are  becoming  more  and  more 
distinct  from  the  systems  applied  to  the  taxation  of  individ- 
uals; and  this  process  is  being  accompanied  b)-  an  increas- 
ing degree  of  centralization  in  the  administration  of  railway 
tax  systems. 

(2)  In  the  establishing  of  distinct  railway  tax  systems, 
increasing  departure  from  the  system  of  the  general  property 
tax,  toward  .systems  based  on  corporate  capital  and  corporate 
profits,  is  being  effected. 

(3)  The  practice  of  making  specific  provision  for  the 
taxation  of  transportation  companies  other  than  railways,  is 
expanding,  and  on  lines  other  than  those  of  the  S3\stem  of 
the  generail  property  tax. 

(4)  The  local  taxation  of  railways  is  tending  toward  the 
"taxation  of  their  real  estate  only. 

(5)  The  practice  of  levying  special  supplementary  impo- 
sitions upon  corporations,  in  the  shape  of  organization, 
franchise  and  "  license  "  taxes,  is  a  growing  one. 

(6)  State  tax  laws  are  coming  more  and  more  to  treat 
foreign  and  domestic  corporations,  for  purposes  of  taxation, 
upon  the  same  footing. 

(7)  The  .states  are  tending  to  exempt  from  taxation  the 
holders  of  corporate  securities,  when  the  corporation  itself  is 
taxed. 

(8)  The  fact  of  the  rapid  consolidation  and  combination 
of  railways  companies  points  toward  a  federal  tax  on  inter- 
state traflfic.  RoswELL  C.  McCrea. 

/fJkac*.  N.  y. 


PROPORTIONAL     REPRESENTATION     AND     THE 
DEBATES  UPON  THE  ELECTORAL  QUES- 
TION IN  BELGIUM. 

I. 

By  law  of  December  29,  1899,  Belgium  has  adopted  the 
system  of  proportional  representation  for  the  election  of 
members  of  the  two  legislative  chambers.  Since  1895  the 
system  is  in  use  in  municipal  elections  (Communal  Coun- 
cils) in  case  no  part}'  succeeds  in  obtaining  at  the  first 
election  an  absolute  majority  of  the  votes  cast.  But  now 
for  the  first  time  proportional  representation  will  be  tested 
by  a  European  state  for  all  its  deliberative  bodies.  Eng- 
land has  indeed  adopted,  in  some  instances,  minority  repre- 
sentation on  various  boards  but  only  in  a  small  number  of 
districts.  In  the  Swiss  Cantons,  where  proportional  repre- 
sentation prevails,  both  population  and  territory  are  very 
restricted,  while  the  Confederation  continues  under  the 
majority  regime. 

The  Belgian  experiment  is  interesting  from  two  points 
of  view.  In  the  first  place  it  will  be  permitted  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  author,  to  assert  that  the  evolution  of 
political  institutions  in  little  Belgium  is  not  indifferent  to 
the  large  countries  of  an  advanced  civilization.  Situated 
on  the  frontier  of  Germany  and  of  France,  and  separated 
by  only  three  hours  at  sea  from  England,  Belgium  has  had 
for  centuries  the  privilege  of  participating  in  the  civilization 
of  its  powerful  neighbors.  If  it  be  true  that  it  has  been 
subject  particularly  to  the  influence  of  France,  especially 
in  the  first  half  of  this  century,  largely  through  the  common 
language  of  the  ruling  classes,  it  is  not  less  true  that  it  has 
Germanic  traits  deeply  rooted  in  its  character,  and  that  it 
has  borrowed  from  England,  better,  perhaps,  than  many 
other  continental  peoples,  the  practice  of  liberty,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  has  followed  England  very  closely  in  her 
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economic  development.  In  consequence,  and  with  due 
regard  to  the  special  circumstances  affecting  Belgium — for 
instance,  its  narrow  territorial  limits  and  its  permanent 
neutrality — the  causes  which  have  modified  Belgian  insti- 
tutions are  also  at  work  in  the  larger  states  which  surround 
her,  but  the  effects  are  here  sometimes  more  visible:  the 
evolution  is,  in  certain  lines,  more  rapid.  Thus  industry 
on  a  large  scale,  coming  from  England,  early  assumed  here 
a  development  which  was  only  attained  later  in  France  and 
especially  in  Germany ;  the  transition  from  the  agricultural 
to  the  industrial  state  was  accomplished  in  a  very  brief 
space  of  time.  Such  is  likewise  the  case  with  the  forma- 
tion of  an  industrial  proletariat  and  the  development  of 
socialism.  Nowhere  in  Europe  is  the  labor  party  (collec- 
tivist)  stronger  and  more  solidly  organized,  and  nowhere 
has  it  more  chances  and  less  obstacles  before  it  to  gain 
control.  This  is  why  it  is  not  infrequent  to  hear  it  said  in 
Germany  that  from  a  social  point  of  view  Belgium  is  the 
"laboratory  rabbit"  in  which  attentive  observers  may 
examine  the  various  phases  of  the  future  evolution  of  the 
large  states.  Perhaps  this  may  be  applicable  also  to  pro- 
portional representation.  Certainly  the  parliamentary  sys- 
tem calls  for  reform  in  all  countries.  It  has  not  shown 
itself  to  be,  as  was  generally  believed  at  the  middle  of  this 
century,  the  final  mode  of  political  organization,  and  at  the 
moment  when  so  many  countries  discuss  the  difficulties 
which  it  engenders,  Belgium  is  seeking  to  strengthen  it  by 
perfecting  it. 

In  the  second  place,  the  circumstances  which  have  led  to 
this  important  reform  are  themselves  instructive  for  politi- 
cal philosophy.  Can  there  be  in  fact  anything  more  aston- 
ishing than  to  see  a  government,  controlling  in  the  two 
chambers  an  enormous  majority,  confronted  by  several 
opposition  parties,  none  of  which  might  hope  single-handed 
to  gain  power  to  prevent  profound  disruption  in  its  own 
party,  pass  an  electoral  law  whose  first  effect  will   be   to 
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reduce  its  majority  by  more  than  one-third?  Whatever 
may  be  the  ideal  justice  of  such  a  measure,  whatever  the 
sincerity  and  the  love  of  equity  which  its  authors  profess, 
one  can  hardly  conceive  that  the  party  leaders  should 
take  such  responsibilities  without  imperious  motives.  It 
is  necessary,  in  the  case  of  the  Belgian  Catholic  party,  to 
examine  its  motives  in  order  to  explain  the  vote  upon  the 
new  law. 

II. 

No  account  of  the  electoral  debates  of  the  past  year  in 
Belgium  would  be  comprehensible  if  detached  from  the 
history  of  the  political  regime  in  the  preceding  years.  The 
constitution  of  1831  attached  the  suffrage  to  the  payment  of 
taxes;  to  be  entitled  to  vote,  a  citizen  should  pay  the  state 
in  direct  taxes  a  sum  to  be  fixed  by  the  electoral  law,  but 
which  should  not  be  less  than  20  florins  (42y>.  32^.,  approx- 
imately $8.46).  The  tax  requirement  first  enacted  was 
differential,  being  fixed  at  varying  sums,  according  to  the 
population  of  the  localities.  In  the  small  cities  and  in  the 
country,  it  was  necessary  to  pay  less  taxes  than  in  the  large 
cities  to  acquire  the  right  of  suffrage — a  premature  applica- 
tion of  the  theory  of  subjective  value. 

As  to  the  method  of  election,  the  constitution  prescribed 
that  it  should  be  direct  ;  that  it  should  take  place  by 
administrative  districts  (arrondissement)  and  that  the 
number  of  seats  to  be  given  to  each  district  should  not 
exceed  the  proportion  of  one  for  every  40,000  inhabi- 
tants. It  was,  therefore,  the  election  of  a  varying  number 
of  persons  in  each  district  {scrutin  de  liste).  At  that  time, 
it  should  be  noted,  there  was  no  question  of  political 
parties.  All  shades  of  opinion  were  united  in  the  patriotic 
sentiment  against  the  foreigners.  The  electoral  districts 
coincided,  for  obvious  reasons  of  simplicity,  with  the 
administrative  divisions  of  the  provinces.  By  making  the 
number  of  seats  of  each  correspond  to  its  population,  it  was 
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thought  to  establish  the  most  just  equality.  There  was, 
moreover,  at  the  outset,  one  district  electing  seven  repre- 
sentatives, one  electing  six,  two  with  four  deputies,  and  the 
rest  with  one  to  three. 

The  first  important  modification  of  the  original  electoral 
system  took  place  in  1848.  Belgium  felt  the  shock  of  the 
events  which  convulsed  France,  and  some  agitation  arose 
among  the  masses  of  the  people  in  the  cities.  The  Liberal 
party  had,  in  1846,  been  organized  and  had  formulated  its 
program.  The  wisdom  of  King  Leopold  I.  led  him  to  spare 
a  revolution  in  not  opposing,  like  his  father-in-law,  Louis 
Philippe  of  France,  an  obstinate  resistance  to  the  popular 
spirit.  An  electoral  law  diminished  the  tax  requirement 
uniformly  for  all  the  country  to  the  minimum  established 
by  the  constitution.  To  have  gone  further  would  have 
been  impossible  without  revision  of  the  constitution,  which 
could  only  be  effected  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  in  each 
of  the  two  chambers  There  were  none,  moreover,  among 
the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  to  demand  the  establish- 
ment of  universal  suffrage  recently  proclaimed  in  France. 
The  new  electoral  system  favored  the  Liberal  party,  which 
rested  upon  the  support  of  the  well-to-do  classes  in  the 
cities  and  in  the  manufacturing  regions.  Led  by  a  states- 
man who  would  have  acquitted  himself  with  credit  in  a 
larger  sphere  of  action,  M.  Frere-Orban,  the  party  remained 
in  power  from  1857  to  1870.  Free  trade,  which  was  enacted 
in  1862,  gave  a  tremendous  stimulus  to  industry  and  com- 
merce, thus  increasing  the  population  in  the  industrial 
districts  where  the  Liberals  had  the  majority,  and  also 
increasing  the  well-to-do  bourgeoisie  class  of  the  cities.  The 
Catholic  ministry,  which  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  from 
1870  to  1878,  was  in  the  words  of  its  chief,  "content  simply 
to  exist, "  and  passed  over  the  reins  of  government  anew  to 
M.  Frere-Orban  from  1878  to  1884. 

During  all  this  time  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  suffrage 
law  remained  by  necessity  immutable,  as  no  majority  was 
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strong  enough  to  dream  of  undertaking  a  revision  of  the 
constitution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conflicts  of  the  two 
large  parties  became  more  and  more  acute.  As  a  change  of 
a  few  votes  in  a  district  sufficed  to  capture  from  eight  to  ten 
parliamentary  seats,  on  which  depended  the  fate  of  the 
government  and  of  the  part}',  the  electoral  body  was  the 
object  of  such  cabals  and  intrigues,  as  few  countries  and 
lew  periods  have  furnished  a  parallel.  There  were 
divisions  where  every  candidate  made  a  personal  visit  to  all 
of  the  voters.  The  pressure  of  influences  both  legitimate 
and  illegitimate  was  exercised  in  a  shameful  fashion.  The 
organization  of  committees  and  of  political  associations  was 
marvelous.  The  efforts  and  resources  of  an  extraordinary 
intelligence  were  spent  in  tricks  and  in  frauds. 

Before  each  important  election,  laws  were  enacted  to 
assure  the  independence  and  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot,  which 
became  increasingly  rigorous.  Thus,  in  1877,  a  law  pro- 
vided that  the  ballots  should  not  be  printed  nor  written  b)-- 
the  voter;  since  that  time  in  each  voting  place  the  voter 
receives  an  official  ballot  on  which  he  marks  with  a  pencil  2. 
point  left  blank  within  a  black  square.  The  vote  is  pre- 
pared in  each  voting  place  behind  wooden  screens  which 
isolate  the  voter.  Thus  no  external  mark  indicates  the 
origin  of  the  ballot. 

III. 

The  fall  of  the  Liberal  ministry  (1884)  had  been  brought 
about  among  other  things  bj-  dissensions  which  arose  in  the 
midst  of  the  party  b}^  the  extremists  who  demanded  an 
extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage.  When  the  Conservative 
party  entered  into  power  in  1884,  the  electoral  question  had 
already  been  raised.  But  very  soon  another  factor  arose  to 
modify  considerably  the  respective  positions  of  the  two  par- 
ties, which  up  to  that  time  had  contended  for  power:  in 
1885  the  Labor  party  was  founded,  which  soon  united  in 
its  labor  leagues  spread  throughout  the  industrial  district, 
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and  around  the  powerful  co-operative  bakeries  like  the 
Vooruit  of  Ghent,  growing  numbers  of  the  workingmen. 

In  1886,  strikes  accompanied  by  rioting  and  incendiarism, 
and  necessitating  the  intervention  of  armed  force,  contrib- 
uted to  bring  the  social  question  to  the  attention  of  the 
politicians.  The  chief  of  the  Catholic  Cabinet,  M.  Beer- 
naert,  proposed,  at  that  time,  a  certain  number  of  laws 
regulating  industrial  enterprises  which,  though  very  mod- 
erate in  their  scope,  are  important  because  they  opened  the 
era  of  labor  legislation  in  Belgium.  One  will  readily 
understand  that  these  concessions  became  less  and  less  effi- 
cacious as  the  influence  of  the  Labor  party  increased.  Sup- 
porting and  even  exceding  the  demands  of  the  advanced 
Liberal  party,  they  demanded  universal  suffrage.  It  was 
evident  that  a  day  would  come  when  Belgium  could  no 
longer  maintain  the  restriction  of  the  electoral  privilege  to 
116,000  citizens. 

As  the  Catholic  majority  was  reinforced  at  each  election, 
as  internal  dissensions  and  the  advice  of  the  new  Labor 
party  rendered  the  return  of  the  Liberal  party  to  power 
improbable,  M.  Beernaert  resolved  to  bring  about  a  pro- 
found reform  of  the  suffrage  system  before  the  masses 
should  extort  it  by  force.  He  had  the  chambers  declare 
that  revision  of  the  constitution  was  necessary.  This 
declaration  involved  the  dissolution  of  the  two  chambers. 
In  those  which  were  elected  in  1892,  the  Catholics  lacked 
a  few  votes  only  to  have,  unsupported,  the  majority  of  two- 
thirds  necessarj'-  to  adopt  the  new  articles.  It  was  neces- 
sary, therefore,  at  whatever  price,  to  gain  some  Liberal 
votes  for  the  plans  of  the  government.  The  revision  was 
laborious.  At  first  the  government  proposed  a  voting  sys- 
tem based  upon  the  occupation  of  a  dwelling  of  a  certain 
value,  which  was  very  low,  and  somewhat  akin  to  the  Eng- 
lish suffrage,  but  which  failed  to  receive  either  on  the  Right 
or  on  the  Left  a  sufficient  support.  After  many  experi- 
ments, an  agreement  was  reached   between   the   majority 
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of  the  Right  and  the  advanced  section  of  the  Left,  on  a 
rule  proposed  by  M.  Nyssens,  a  Catholic  deputy,  who 
became  later  Minister  of  Industry  and  of  Labor.  That  rule 
was  the  plural  vote. 

Every  Belgian  of  twenty-five  years  of  age  has  the  right 
to  vote  without  condition  of  taxation,  property,  or  educa- 
tion. In  thus  far  the  system  is  universal  suffrage,  but  to 
moderate  it,  it  is  provided  that  certain  classes  of  the  citi- 
zens should  possess  one  or  two  supplementary  votes.  One 
supplementary  vote  is  given  to  those,  who,  being  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  are  married  (or  widowers  having  legitimate 
descendants),  and  paying  to  the  state  at  least  five  francs 
taxes,  and  to  those  who,  being  twenty-five  years  of  age,  are 
the  proprietors  of  a  small  real  or  personal  property.  Two 
supplementary  votes  are  given  to  citizens  who,  being  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  have  received  the  diplomas  of  superior 
instruction  or  fulfill  a  public  office  or  a  private  profession, 
which  implies  an  education  corresponding  to  that  which  is 
given  in  the  institutions  of  secondary  education.  Thus  the 
fathers  of  families,  proprietors,  educated  classes  and  officials 
have  their  electoral  power  doubled  or  tripled.  The  plural 
vote  of  Belgium  attempts,  therefore,  to  grade  the  electoral 
influence  of  each  citizen  according  to  the  interest  which  he 
has  in  the  maintenance  of  order. 

At  the  same  time  the  right  of  suffrage  was  raised  to  the 
height  of  a  veritable  function :  the  constitution  rendered  it 
obligatory  with  the  threat  of  penalties,  which  are  light 
enough,  but  which  have  in  fact  shown  themselves  to  be 
effective.  Thus  the  electoral  body  passed  rapidly  from  a 
restricted  tax-paying  basis  to  a  general  plural  vote.  From 
the  116,000  voters  of  which  it  was  composed  in  1892,  it 
passed  in  1894  to  nearly  1,200,000,  casting  in  all  1,800,000 
votes.  This  reform  attained  its  end  in  so  far  as  the  popu- 
lar agitation  ceased  for  several  years. 
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IV. 

The  first  effect  of  the  revision  of  the  constitution  was  the 
annihilation  from  the  parliamentary  point  of  view  of  the 
Liberal  party.  In  the  chambers  elected  in  1894,  as  in  1896 
and  1898,  the  great  party  of  M.  Frere-Orban  was  reduced 
to  almost  nothing.  In  the  senate  alone  a  group  of  twenty 
Liberals,  counting  among  them  able  leaders,  defended  with 
Liberal  opinions  with  much  ability,  but  with  little  practical 
effect — the  higher  chamber  where  the  Catholic  majority'  is, 
moreover,  always  more  docile  and  more  homogeneous,  not 
having  the  habit  of  modifying  laws  which  have  been  voted  by 
the  chamber  of  representatives.  In  the  latter,  the  six  or 
eight  representatives  who  called  themselves  Liberals  be- 
longed almost  exclusively  to  the  advanced  group,  which  in 
many  districts  had  made  alliances  with  the  Labor  party, 
so  that  the  opposition  was  in  reality  conducted  by  the 
socialists. 

The  second  effect  of  the  revision  was  the  success  of  the 
Labor  party  and  the  entrance  of  the  socialists  into  parlia- 
ment. Conducted  by  able  chiefs,  such  as  M.  Emile  Van- 
dervelde,  they  were  able  to  make  from  the  tribune  of  the 
parliament  the  most  active  and  effective  propaganda  in 
favor  of  their  ideas.  Each  partial  election  (1896- 1898)  has 
demonstrated  the  solidification  of  their  position  in  the 
industrial  regions.  One  can  readily  conceive  that  the  oppo- 
sition of  thirty  Labor  representatives  no  longer  had  the 
same  character  as  that  of  the  Liberal  industrialists  of  former 
days.  To  begin  with,  the  centre  of  activity  was  displaced 
at  the  same  time  as  the  interests  represented.  The  social 
question  in  all  its  forms  and  on  all  occasions  took  the  front 
rank.  Finally  the  tone  and  attitude  of  the  speakers  was 
very  different — more  frequent  violence  of  language,  more 
brutal  interruptions,  and  a  coarser  eloquence  characterized 
the  sessions. 

Though  more  violent,  the  opposition  was  not,  however, 
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any  more  effective,  for  the  Catholic  majority  obtained  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes,  a  formidable  proportion  which  had  not 
been  acquired  in  many  years  by  any  party  in  Belgium. 
But  this  numerical  force  itself  ended  in  weakness.  Since 
the  revision,  contradictory  tendencies  appeared  which 
have  since  become  more  and  more  acute.  The  Christian- 
Democratic  party  was  founded,  which  in  many  points  was 
at  variance  with  the  government  and  in  agreement  with  the 
socialists.  A  certain  number  of  Catholics,  relying  upon 
the  encyclical  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  Reriim  iiovartmi,  consid- 
ered it  essential  to  the  salvation  of  their  part}'  to  have 
greater  contact  with  the  laboring  classes  and  not  to  leave  to 
the  socialists  the  monopoly  of  the  defence  of  the  weak. 
They  have  borrowed  their  methods  from  the  Labor  party, 
have  founded  co-operative  societies  and  trade  unions.  Of 
necessity,  they  have  given  voice  to  demands  which  find  no 
approbation  among  the  conservatives,  the  large  land-holders 
and  industrialists  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  government 
majority. 

The  third  effect  of  the  levision  was  to  bring  before  the 
parliament  the  question  of  proportional  representation,  and 
to  divide  the  Catholic  majority  on  that  question.  It  had 
long  been  a  question  for  discussion  in  Belgium.  An  asso- 
ciation founded  in  187 1,  of  which  M.  Emile  de  Laveleye  had 
been  a  member,  had  devoted  itself  in  an  academic  way  to 
the  representation  of  minorities.  After  manj^  debates  and 
many  experiments,  it  had  contrived  to  bring  about  an 
agreement  among  its  adherents  on  an  ingenuous  and  sim- 
ple formula  of  a  professor  of  the  University  of  Ghent,  M. 
V.  d'Hondt,  whose  program  consisted  in  three  points;  to 
assure,  so  far  as  possible,  and  beyond  all  party  spirit, 
the  power  to  the  real  majo7-ity  of  the  country,  the  supervisioii 
to  the  minorities,  and  exact  representation  of  all  serious  groups 
in  the  electoral  body.  Little  by  little  a  large  number  of 
political  leaders  of  all  parties  subscribed  to  this  motto, 
among  them  M.   Beernaert.     During  the  debates  on  the 
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constitutional  revision  he  had  alread3'  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  prepare  the  waj-  for  proportional  representation. 
The  revision  being  accepted,  it  was  necessary  to  make  the 
electoral  law  which  would  determine  the  mode  of  voting. 
The  government  proposed  proportional  representation.  We 
may  be  permitted  to  believe,  without  diminishing  in  the 
slightest  the  sincerity  of  the  sentiments  of  justice  which  is 
at  the  base  of  proportional  representation,  that  M.  Beer- 
naert  had  at  that  time  a  very  clear  idea  that  it  was  the  best 
means  of  assuring  power  to  the  Catholic  opinions  for  a  long 
number  of  years.  As  a  sagacious  statesman  he  knew  that 
the  largest  majorities  are  not  the  most  solid.  The  propo- 
sal of  M.  Beernaert  was  attacked  with  such  vigor  by  an 
important  group  of  his  own  party,  that  he  deemed  it  incom- 
patible with  his  dignity  to  remain  in  power  and  resigned 
his  office  (1894).  The  majority  sj^stem,  therefore,  re- 
mained in  force  for  the  legislative  election. 

But  in  the  following  year  the  question  arose  of  bringing 
the  election  of  Communal  Council  in  harmony  with  the 
new  reforms,  introduced  b)'  the  constitution,  the  adherents 
of  proportional  representation  succeeded  in  having  accepted, 
as  an  experiment,  a  partial  application  of  the  system — all 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Catholic  party.  It  consists  in  this, 
that  when  a  party  does  not  obtain  an  absolute  majority  of 
votes,  the  seats  are  distributed  among  all  the  parties  pro- 
portionately to  the  respective  number  of  their  votes.  This 
application  of  proportional  representation,  fragmentary  as 
it  was,  has  had  the  greatest  importance.  It  has  accus- 
tomed the  public  to  see  in  actual  operation  a  system  which 
it  had  considered  so  complicated.  It  has  also  shown  under 
what  conditions  it  can  operate  with  success.  Many  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Communal  electoral  law  have  not  been 
incorporated  in  the  new  legislative  electoral  law  (thus  the 
provision  in  regard  to  the  quorum^  because  experience  has 

I  A  provision  that  unless  a  party  cast  a  prescribed  fraction  of  the  total  vote,  its 
ballots  should  be  disregarded  in  distributing  the  seats. 
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shown  their  disadvantages.  It  has,  moreover,  familiarized 
public  opinion  with  the  idea  that  it  is  right  that  each  party 
should  be  represented  in  the  deliberating  body,  and  that 
the  absence  of  a  numerous  majority,  obedient  in  all  points 
to  the  direction  of  the  executive  power,  is  not  in  itself  an 
obstacle  to  a  good  administration.  Without  doubt  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  large  cities — where  the  three  parties  form 
each  about  one-third  of  the  Communal  Council — is  not  so 
easy  as  formerly,  but  all  of  its  actions  are  supervised  and 
scrutinized  by  minorities  with  which  one  has  to  reckon — of 
which  the  public  at  least  has  nothing  to  complain. 

V. 

It  was  to  be  foreseen  that  sooner  or  later  this  reform 
should  pass  from  the  local  to  the  legislative  elections.  At 
the  elections  of  1896  and  1898,  however,  it  was  not  an 
issue,  but  one  after  another  all  parties  inscribed  the  reform 
upon  their  program.  The  Progressist  part}'  led  the  van, 
and  the  first  proposition  in  parliament  in  this  sense  came 
from  them.  The  moderate  lyiberal  party,  where  it  encoun- 
tered obstinate  adversaries,  finished  by  accepting  it  on  the 
insistance  of  the  Flemish  Liberals,  who  saw  in  it  a  means 
of  reanimating  the  political  life  in  Flanders,  where  the 
hope  of  victory  was  completely  lost  under  the  majority  sys- 
tem. A  number  of  conservative  Catholic  associations  had 
voted  resolutions  in  its  favor.  The  Democratic-Christian 
party  was  even  more  ardent  in  its  favor;  for  to  this  group  it 
offered  the  possibility  of  a  separate  and  independent  political 
life.  The  Labor  party  finally,  although  demanding  in  the  first 
place  universal  suffrage  pure  and  simple  (that  is  to  say,  the 
equality  of  all  voters  and  the  abolition  of  the  plural  votes), 
had  left  its  members  free  to  vote  for  proportional  represen- 
tation, as  a  demand  of  justice,  although  a  certain  number 
of  socialistic  deputies  were  entirely  hostile  to  it. 

However,  the  electoral  reform  remained  in  the  domain  of 
possibilities  rather  than  of  necessities,   especially  in  the 
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eyes  of  the  Catholic  party.  Two  circumstances  brought  it 
to  the  first  place  in  the  concerns  of  the  majority :  on  the  one 
hand,  the  alliance  of  the  electoral  forces  of  the  Liberal  and 
Socialist  opposition ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  outlook  for  the 
election  of  1900  in  the  districts  with  a  very  considerable 
population,  among  others  that  of  Brussels,  that  is,  those 
which  controlled  a  large  number  of  seats. 

Since  1894  one  frequently  heard  that  the  Liberal  party 
had  definitely  disappeared.  The  fact  is  that  it  no  longer 
contrived  to  elect,  at  least  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  a 
delegation  proportional  to  the  number  of  its  members  in  the 
country.  That  number,  however,  was  not  to  be  neglected: 
in  the  elections  of  1896  and  1898  it  was  385,000  votes  to  a 
total  of  1,800,000.  How  could  this  disproportion  be 
explained?  By  the  simple  play  of  the  majority  rule.  In 
the  greater  part  of  the  districts,  where  former!}'  the  Liberal 
party  contended  with  the  Clericals  for  the  victory,  it  finds 
itself  at  present  opposed  by  two  adversaries,  the  Catholic 
party  and  the  Socialists,  equally  distant  from  its  aspirations 
and  its  ideas.  If  an  absolute  majority  is  not  attained  at 
the  first  election,  a  second  takes  place,  where  only  the  two 
candidates  having  the  most  votes  can  be  voted  for.  The 
Liberal  party,  numerically  the  weakest,  had,  therefore,  the 
alternative  of  voting  for  Catholic  or  Socialists.  The  party 
divided,  its  more  conservative  members  voting  for  the  for- 
nter,  and  the  most  advanced  for  the  latter.  In  both  cases 
there  were  no  Liberals  elected.  Thus,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  nothing  remained  for  the  Liberals 
except  to  choose  the  sauce  with  which  they  should  be  eaten. 
This  situation  was  all  the  more  irritating  because  with  the 
obligatory  vote  they  were  obliged  to  participate  in  the 
preparation  of  the  sauce.  At  last  it  appeared  absolutel)' 
unsupportable.  An  extremely  lively  current  of  opinion 
became  manifest  in  the  midst  of  the  Liberal  party:  as  the 
Catholic  party  in  power  seemed  infinitely  more  formidable 
than  the  Social  party  in  the  opposition,  the  Liberals  began 
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to  decide,  however  reluctantly,  to  vote  for  the  opposition 
candidates.  Treaties  of  alliance  were  formed.  A  com- 
mittee composed  of  moderate  Liberals  and  Progressists, 
called  "the  Alliance,"  proclaimed  that  such  should  be  the 
general  policy  to  be  adopted.  One  of  the  Liberal  chiefs  of 
Brussels  declared  that  he  would  rather  make  an  alliance 
with  the  devil  than  to  vote  for  the  Catholics. 

There  was  nothing  in  this  attitude  to  disconcert  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  majority,  had  they  been  certain  to  obtain 
in  parliament  a  representation  adequate  to  their  electoral 
force  in  the  country.  This  danger  of  coalition  of  the  oppo- 
sition is  normal  in  a  parliamentary  regime.  But  given  the 
district  system  of  voting,  it  would  have  been  enough  for 
this  coalition  to  succeed  in  one  or  two  large  districts  to 
reduce  the  formidable  majority  of  the  government  to  a 
minority.  The  district  of  Brussels,  for  instance,  elects 
eighteen  representatives,  and  a  change  means  a  displace- 
ment of  thirty-six  votes  in  the  chamber.  And,  as  the  seats 
attributed  to  each  district  must  be,  according  to  the  consti- 
tution, proportional  to  their  population,  this  situation  could 
only  grow  worse,  as  the  agricultural  districts,  generally 
faithful  to  the  Catholics,  see  their  population  increase  much 
less  rapidly  than  the  urban  districts,  particularly  the  large 
cities.  As,  on  the  other  hand,  the  majority  system  gives 
all  the  seats  to  the  party  which  has  the  absolute  majority  of 
votes,  and  none  to  the  minority,  one  can  see  how  the  out- 
come of  future  elections  was  uncertain  and  how,  in  short, 
the  powerful  parliamentary  majority  of  the  Catholics  was 
precarious.  Thus,  the  necessity  for  reform  was  at  length 
recognized  by  the  Right  as  unanimously  as  it  had  been  long 
since  by  the  Left  for  different  motives.  But  if  the  existing 
electoral  system  was  universally  condemned,  there  was  no 
agreement  as  to  what  should  replace  it.  As  the  danger 
arose  in  the  large  districts,  a  part  of  the  Catholic  press 
began  to  propose  simply  to  divide  them ;  certain  journals 
demanded  only  the  division  of  the  Brussels  district.     But 
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how  could  this  limitation  be  justified?  The  arguments 
which  were  good  against  Brussels  were  good  against  other 
districts.  Furthermore,  it  was  perceived  that  in  the  future 
similar  causes  would  lead  to  a  like  situation  in  other  places. 
Where  should  the  line  be  drawn  between  large  and  small 
districts?  The  opposition  denounced  with  the  greatest 
energy  the  arbitrary  character  of  this  proposition,  which 
deprived  it  of  the  only  chance  it  had  to  overcome  the  min- 
istry. 

To  avoid  the  reproach  of  being  arbitrary,  it  was  resolved 
to  take  a  step  forward  and  propose  the  abolition  of  the  dis- 
trict system.  The  campaign  was  opened  in  the  press  in 
favor  of  an  apportionment  which  should  give  one  seat  to 
each  division.  Instead  of  41  districts,  with  the  number  of 
seats  varying  from  i  to  18,  it  was  proposed  that  there 
should  be  152  electoral  divisions,  each  sending  a  single  rep- 
resentative. Besides  certain  journals  of  the  Right,  some 
Liberal  papers  supported  this  plan.  It  was  antagonized  on 
the  Right  and  on  the  Left  by  the  adherents  of  proportional 
representation.  The  latter,  in  fact,  gives  equitable  results 
only  in  large  districts  where  there  is  a  considerable  number 
of  seats  to  be  distributed.  The  single  vote  system  would 
have  been  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  its  adoption.  The 
only  advantage  of  the  single  vote  system  was  to  furnish  to 
the  opposition  a  greater  chance  of  electing  its  adherents 
through  local  and  personal  influences,  but  this  advantage 
was  offered  in  a  much  more  complete  fashion  by  propor- 
tional representation.  It  was  not  difficult  for  the  partisans 
of  the  latter  to  demonstrate  that  the  single  vote  plan  might 
lead  to  results  even  more  unjust  than  the  district  plan,  that 
is,  to  gain  a  majority  of  seats  to  a  minority  of  votes.  Fur- 
thermore, it  was  reproached  with  degrading  the  level  of 
elections  by  giving  in  each  district  a  preponderance  to  local 
questions. 

Furthermore,  these  projects  were  shattered  like  the  sea 
against  the  rocks  by  an  unsurmountable  objection.     How 
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could  the  "cutting  up"  of  the  districts  be  effected  in  an 
equitable  fashion,  that  is  to  sa3%  without  party  considera- 
tions? The  adherents  of  the  measure  were  challenged  to 
produce  an  electoral  geography  which  should  satisfy  every- 
body. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  system  appeared  at  one 
time  about  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  majority  of  the  right, 
and  it  is  said  of  the  crown,  when  two  members  of  the  cabi- 
net in  favor  of  proportional  representation,  one  of  whom 
was  the  Prime  Minister,  retired.  The  direction  of  the 
cabinet  devolved  upon  M.  Van  den  Peerebom,  who  had 
been  for  fifteen  years  Minister  of  Railroads,  an  administra- 
tor of  great  capacity.  But  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  man 
of  extraordinary  obstinacy  and  of  overbearing  brusqueness 
toward  his  adversaries.  These  personal  defects  were  not 
without  influence  upon  the  course  of  events,  as  they  con- 
tributed to  exasperate  the  opposition.  He  undertook  to 
establish  a  majority  for  a  project  based  upon  the  single  vote 
system.  The  negotiations  lasted  for  a  week,  during  which 
the  political  world  was  convulsed  with  an  anxiety.  It 
resulted  in  nothing  but  a  compromise.  It  was  necessary  to 
come  to  an  agreement  of  the  adherents  of  proportional  rep- 
resentation. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1899,  the  ministry  presented 
to  the  chamber  an  electoral  law  in  which  the  actual  districts 
were  maintained.  Proportional  representation  was  estab- 
lished, but  only  for  those  districts  which  elected  at  least  six 
representatives.  The  practical  result  of  this  project  was 
obvious.  The  Catholic  party  having  in  general  the  major- 
ity in  the  small  districts,  was  assured  the  preservation  of 
these  seats.  But  on  the  contrary,  it  obliged  its  adversaries 
to  renounce  the  chance  of  obtaining  the  absolute  majority 
of  the  votes  and  consequently  all  the  seats  in  large  districts, 
by  establishing  a  proportional  distribution  in  which  the 
Catholics  would  certainly  gain  a  certain  number  of  seats. 
The  evident  injustice  of  the  project  aroused  a  formidable 
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resistance  which  was  organized  throughout  the  country. 
The  Liberals,  Progressists  and  Socialists  united  to  reject  it. 
The  concentration  of  the  opposition  of  forces  which  the 
government  sought  to  avoid  was  accomplished  with  una- 
nimity and  completeness. 

In  the  chamber  the  entire  Left  resolved  to  prevent  by  all 
means  a  vote  upon  the  law.  It  announced  to  the  ministry 
that  it  would  not  discuss  the  project  and  that  it  would  make 
it  impossible  for  the  chamber  to  deliberate.  In  fact,  when 
the  moment  for  opening  the  discussion  arrived,  the  obstruc- 
tion commenced.  The  retreat  in  a  body  of  the  opposition 
not  being  sufficient,  they  had  recourse  to  disorder.  As 
soon  as  a  speaker  of  the  Right  attempted  to  speak,  cries  and 
the  beating  of  desks  overpowered  his  voice.  The  Socialis- 
tic deputies  even  brought  musical  instruments,  trumpets, 
horns,  etc.  As  the  rules  of  order  of  the  chamber  did  not 
foresee  such  a  case,  these  proceedings  were  permitted.  For 
hours  the  deafening  turmoil  of  the  Labor  deputies  struggled 
with  the  patience  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  speakers,  and 
Belgium's  parliament  had  never  seen  such  a  spectacle. 

At  the  same  time  the  streets  began  to  agitate.  Demon- 
strations uniting  citizens  and  laborers  filled  the  streets,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  capital.  In  order  to  maintain  order, 
the  ministry'  brought  from  the  province  hundreds  of  mounted 
police.  It  was  an  irreparable  fault.  The  brutality  of  these 
guardians  of  public  order  exasperated  the  population.  Con- 
flicts occurred,  pistol-shots,  and  injuries.  The  situation 
became  so  serious  at  Brussels  that  it  was  called  a  revolution. 

The  ministry  hesitated  to  maintain  order  by  shedding 
blood,  and  announced  the  withdrawal  of  its  project  and  the 
substitution  for  it  of  a  project  generalizing  the  application 
of  proportional  representation  throughout  the  entire  coun- 
try. From  one  day  to  the  next  the  popular  excitement  at 
the  signal  of  the  Labor  deputies  ceased.  M.  Van  den 
Peerebom  left  the  ministry  with  two  of  his  colleagues,  and 
the  cabinet  which  took  its  place,  directed  by  M.  Smet  de 
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Naeyer,  presented  on  the  eighth  of  August  in  the  chamber 
the  project  which  became  the  electoral  law  of  December  29, 
1899. 

It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  ministry  obtained 
the  requisite  majority  in  the  chamber.  The  adversaries  of 
the  reform  were  in  fact  numerous  and  resolute  on  the  Right 
and  gave  it  a  terrible  battle.  They  lost  less  because  the 
proportional  representation  gained  in  adherents  than  because 
they  were  unable  to  devise  a  system  of  voting  to  replace  the 
existing  system  with  which  all  were  discontented.  On  the 
Left,  the  governmental  project  had  an  unfortunate  result: 
certain  Liberals,  convinced  proportion alists,  believed  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  vote  for  the  law  which  established  honestly 
and  loyally  a  reform  inscribed  upon  their  program.  The 
vSocialists,  on  the  contrary,  even  the  proportionalists,  only 
too  glad  to  see  a  concentration  of  the  opposition,  not  only 
voted  against  the  law,  but  claimed  that  the  engagements 
undertaken  by  the  Liberals  during  the  agitation  against  M. 
Van  den  Peereboom,  constrained  them  to  do  likewise.  A 
small  group  of  Liberals  shared  these  notions,  and  it  was 
the  occasion  of  most  regretable  personal  quarrels.  As  a 
result,  the  new  law  was  voted  by  65  Catholics  and  5  Pro- 
portionalists Liberals,  against  35  Catholics  and  28  Socialists 
and  Liberals. 

VIL 

Before  explaining  the  workings  of  the  new  electoral  law 
it  seems  advisable  to  meet  certain  objections  to  the  princi- 
ple and  application  of  proportional  representation. 

The  objection  is  made  in  the  first  place  that  it  rests  upon 
the  confusion  of  ideas,  that  it  mistakes  the  nature  of  election. 
An  election  is  a  choice.  The  electors  in  their  districts  choose 
among  the  citizens  those  whom  they  judge  the  best  equipped 
for  the  functions  in  question.  The  number  of  votes  obtained 
has  always  been  regarded  everywhere  as  the  indication  of 
the  wish  of  the  electors  to  consider  one  of  the  candidates  as 
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the  best,  as  the  elected.  In  some  cases  a  plurality  of  votes 
is  deemed  sufficient;  in  others  an  absolute  majority  is 
required.  Proportional  representation,  therefore,  in  per- 
mitting the  election  of  a  candidate  who  obtains  a  smaller 
number  of  votes  than  another,  mistakes  the  very  nature  of 
the  election.  It  will  no  longer  be,  as  has  been  claimed, 
"just. ' '  To  all  this  it  is  very  properly  replied  that  the  justice 
of  proportional  representation  rests  not  upon  the  nature  of 
the  election,  but  in  the  object  of  the  election.  This  is  also  a 
choice,  hvX  3k  ohoxcQ.  ol  representatives.  It  being  impossible 
for  the  people  to  decide  themselves  all  the  matters  which 
concern  them,  the  people  delegate  to  representatives  the 
functions  of  deciding  in  their  name.  Of  necessity,  the 
election  should  make  the  parliament  the  mirror,  the  photo- 
graph, the  representation  of  the  body  of  electors.  But  is 
it  the  case  when  the  majority  (the  half  plus  one)  of  votes 
obtains  all  the  seats  and  the  minority  none?  The  simplest 
notions  of  distributive  justice,  on  the  contrary,  require  the 
distribution  of  seats  proportional  to  the  groupings  of  the 
wishes  of  the  electors,  that  is  to  say,  parties.  If  indeed  the 
majority  system  should  always  give  the  majority  to  the 
party  which  has  the  most  votes!  But  the  contrary  fre- 
quently occurs.  Proportionalism,  onl)',  assures  the  prepon- 
derance to  the  party  which  is  numerically  strongest,  but 
subjects  it  to  the  control  or  supervision  of  the  minority. 

An  objection  of  another  kind  was  developed  by  the  Cath- 
olics. Each  party  believes  necessarily  that  its  policy  is 
best,  that  it  is  the  truth.  Each  part}^  aspires  not  only  that 
the  truth  shall  triumph,  but  that  it  shall  not  be  continually 
beaten  by  its  adversaries.  Moreover,  proportional  repre- 
sentation gives  to  error  the  same  rights  as  to  truth.  It  ends 
in  perpetuating  error.  One  recognizes  here  the  habits  of 
thought  of  persons  who  believe  themselves  in  possession  of 
the  absolute  truth,  and  who  in  religious  matters  have  estab- 
lished the  dogma  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  But  is  it 
necessary  to  refute  a  doctrine  which  in  political  matters  at 
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least  is  an  anachronism  and  a  nonsense?  It  is  the  peculiar 
merit  of  proportional  representation  that  it  rises  above  this 
narrow  and  limited  point  of  view.  The  only  truths  which 
the  various  parties  proclaim  are  subjective  and  relative 
truths,  and  not  absolute  verities.  Moreover,  truth  can  only 
gain  by  being  subjected  to  contradiction  and  to  discussion. 
Proportional  representation  was  violently  attacked  "be- 
cause it  rendered  all  government  impossible. ' '  We  must 
understand  here  "part}'  government."  In  fact,  by  giving 
to  each  minority-  its  appropriate  influence,  it  only  dimin- 
ishes that  of  themajorit3\  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  does  away 
with  the  majority  when  the  majority  system  would  have 
assured  it  a  preponderance.  How  can  government  be  car- 
ried on  in  face  of  strong  minorities,  always  ready  to  intro- 
duce coalitions?  Furthermore,  the  system  tends  to  the 
minute  subdivision  of  parties.  It  incites  schism  in  giving 
a  special  existence  to  the  various  groups,  even  the  smallest. 
To  all  this  it  was  replied  that  proportional  representation 
only  gives  to  each  party  the  exact  .share  of  influence  which 
rightfully  belongs  to  it.  If  it  is  strong  enough  to  obtain 
the  majority,  it  will  have  it  much  more  surel}'  than  with 
the  majorit)^  regime.  If,  on  the  contrar)^  it  does  not 
obtain  a  majority  of  the  seats,  it  is  because  it  does  not 
represent  the  majority  of  the  votes,  and  in  such  a  case  it 
would  be  unjust  to  give  it  the  preponderance.  The  cohesive 
force  of  a  party  does  not  depend  upon  its  representation  in 
parliament,  but  on  its  internal  constitution.  Subdivision 
is  produced  in  all  systems  of  voting  when  a  party  has  no 
longer  the  discipline,  or  the  convictions  of  its  doctrines,  or 
belief  in  the  propriety  of  the  interests  which  it  represents, 
or  the  respect  for  its  leaders.  Without  doubt,  under  pro- 
portional representation  the  heyday  of  that  party  politics 
which  consists  in  ruling  with  violence  and  cynicism,  like 
ignoble  victors  who  crush  the  vanquished,  will  have 
disappeared,  but  who  will  regret  it.  It  is  a  singular 
thing  that  those  who  reproach  proportional  representation 
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with  subdividing  parties,  also  accuse  it  of  rendering  the 
majorities  immutable  of  "stereotyping"  them,  as  it  is  said. 
The  fact  is  that  brusque  changes  will  be  less  to  be  feared, 
since  the  large  variations  in  the  number  of  votes  in  the 
majority  system  are  abolished.  But  is  that  a  reason  for 
believing  it  to  be  the  death  of  all  political  life  ?  The  contest 
will  be,  on  the  contrary,  more  intense  for  those  seats  upon 
which  depends  the  fate  of  the  party  in  power. 

viir. 

The  mechanism  of  the  legislative  elections  in  Belgium  is 
naturally  somewhat  complicated.  It  is  not  possible  to 
explain  it  here  in  all  its  details.  Thus  the  greatest  com- 
plication which  arises  from  the  fact  that  with  a  view  to 
avoid  bye  elections  (in  case  of  the  death  of  a  deputy,  for 
example)  the  law  provides  for  the  election  at  the  same  time 
with  the  incumbents,  of  alternate  candidates  who  can  only  / 
take  the  place  of  the  former  in  case  of  death  or  resignation. 
I  shall  omit  all  reference  to  those  alternates. 

The  operations  of  the  election  can  be  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing groups:  (i)  The  preparatory  operations;  (2)  the 
voting;  (3)  the  distribution  of  the  seats  to  the  different 
lists;  (4)  the  determination  of  those  elected  on  each  list. 

I.  In  the  first  place  the  candidates  must  be  nominated 
fifteen  days  in  advance  of  the  election.  This  nomination  is 
made  by  the  signatures  of  100  electors  accompanying  each 
list  of  candidates.  The  sponsors  who  make  out  the  lists 
determine  the  order  of  preference  of  their  candidates:  thus 
each  party  is  free  to  determine  in  advance  which  are  the 
best  of  its  candidates  which  it  desires  to  have  elected. 
Numbers  are  given  to  each  list  by  lot  to  determine  its  order 
on  the  ballot.  The  ballots  are  then  printed  at  the  expense 
of  the  public  authority,  which  have  at  the  head  of  each  list 
and  also  at  the  side  of  the  name  of  each  candidate,  a  black 
square,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  a  white  point. 
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2.  The  ballot  is  given  by  the  presiding  oflBcer  of  the  poll- 
ing-booth to  each  voter.  The  latter  receives  one,  two  or 
three  identical  ballots,  according  to  the  rights  conferred  on 
him  by  the  law.  In  each  voting  place  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  compartments  isolated  by  wooden  screens  where 
the  voter  blackens  with  a  pencil  or  with  a  stamp  the  white 
part  of  the  black  square.^  Then  he  places  in  the  presence  of 
the  ofiScers  his  ballot  or  ballots  in  the  ballot-box. 

The  voter  can  blacken  but  a  single  point ;  either  at  the 
head  of  the  list  or  opposite  one  of  the  names.  In  the  first 
case  he  votes  for  the  list;  that  is  to  say,  he  adheres  to  this 
list  and  also  to  the  order  in  which  it  has  been  prepared.  If 
that  list  has  eventually  the  right  to  one  seat,  the  elector 
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thus  indicates  that  this  seat  shall  be  given  to  the  first  name; 
if  it  has  two,  to  the  first  two,  and  so  on.  If  he  blackens 
one  of  the  points  opposite  the  name  of  a  candidate,  he  gives 
his  vote  first  for  the  list,  in  order  to  determine  the  "elec- 
toral figure, ' '  but  the  elector  indicates  further  that  he  wishes 
to  modify  the  order  of  preference  of  the  list  so  that  if  it 
should  have  the  right  to  a  seat,  it  should  be  given  to  the 
candidate  for  whom  he  has  voted. 

Why  should  the  elector  vote  for  only  one  name  in  the 
list?  It  was  put  in  this  way  to  equalize  the  electoral  power 
of  all  voters.  Under  the  former  regime  there  was  an  unjust 
inequality  between  the  power  of  the  elector  in  the  small 
district  and  that  in  the  large  district.  While  with  his  sin- 
gle vote  the  elector  in  Brussels  controls  eighteen  seats,  the 
elector  of  a  small  town  controls  but  one.  It  was  desired  to 
abolish  this  anomaly,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  said  to 
the  adherents  of  the  single  vote  system:  "The  new  law 
should  satisfy  you.  It  establishes  in  fact  the  single  vote, 
but  instead  of  a  physical  division  of  the  district,  there  is  an 
ideal  division  into  as  many  electoral  districts  as  there  are 
seats  to  be  conferred. ' '  At  the  same  time  it  satisfied  the 
needs  of  proportional  representation.  It  should  be  said, 
however,  that  this  limitation  of  a  vote  to  a  single  name  is 
not  a  condition  of  proportional  representation. 

3.  The  vote  being  completed,  it  is  necessary  to  determine 
the  electoral  figure  for  each  list.  This  figure  is  obtained  by 
adding  all  the  ballots  bearing  a  vote  in  each  list  either  at 
the  head  or  subsequently.  This  figure  indicates  the  electo- 
ral force  of  each  party,  because  it  comprises  all  the  votes 
for  the  list  as  given,  as  well  as  those  which  approve  the  list 
but  seek  to  modify  the  order.  The  question  then  arises  to 
divide  the  seats  proportionally  to  this  electoral  figure.  It 
is  here,  properly  speaking,  that  proportional  representa- 
tion is  realized.  The  rule  adopted  by  the  Belgian  law, 
among  many  other  systems  which  have  had  their  adherents, 
is  that   of   M.  d'Hondt,  also  called  that  of  the  Common 
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Divisor.  The  electoral  figure  of  each  of  the  lists  is  divided 
successively  by  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  etc. ,  and  the 
quotients  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  importance 
until  a  number  of  quotients  is  obtained  equal  to  that  of  the 
numbers  to  be  elected.  The  last  quotient  is  the  electoral 
divisor.  The  distribution  among  the  lists  is  effected  by 
giving  to  each  as  many  seats  as  its  electoral  figure  contains 
this  divisor. 

Suppose,  for  example,  three  lists  whose  electoral  figures 
are  as  follows:  Catholics,  24,000  votes;  Liberals,  12,824 
votes,  and  Socialists,  15,000  votes.     We  then  have: 


Catholics. 

Liberals. 

Socialists. 

Division  by  one    .    .    . 
Division  by  two    .    .    . 
Division  by  three     .    . 
Division  by  four  .    .    . 

24,000 

12,000 

8,000 

6,000 

12,824  - 
6,412 

4,274 
3.206 

15,000  - 
7.500  - 
5.000 
3.725 

Suppose  that  there  are  seven  seats  to  be  distributed.  The 
quotients  will  be  arranged  in  the  following  order:  (i) 
24,000  Catholic,  (2)  15,000  Socialist,  (3)  12,824  Liberal, 
(4)  12,000  Catholic,  (5)  8,000  Catholic,  (6)  7,500  Social- 
ist, (7)  6,412  Liberal.  This  last  quotient  is  the  electoral 
divisor  which  is  contained  three  times  in  the  electoral  figure 
of  the  Catholic  list,  and  twice  in  that  of  each  of  the  other  lists. 

Such  is  the  method  employed.  It  is  not  here  the  place  to 
discuss  its  merits.  It  is  sufl&cient  to  say  that  it  has  met  the 
test  of  experience  for  four  years  in  our  communal  elections, 
and  that  it  has  shown  itself  at  once  practical,  simple,  and 
sujQSciently  just.  It  is  certainly  superior  to  the  system  of 
forced  fractions  which  was  employed  at  one  time  in  Switz- 
erland. If  a  list  contains  more  seats  than  it  has  candidates, 
the  seats  not  distributed  are  added  to  those  coming  from  the 
other  lists, 

4.  Knowing  the  number  of  seats  to  be  given  to  each  list, 
it  remains  to  determine  among  the  candidates  who  shall 
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have  the  right  to  occupy  them.  When  the  number  of  can- 
didates of  a  list  is  equal  to  that  of  the  seats  to  which  it  is 
entitled,  the  candidates  are  all  elected.  If  the  number  of 
candidates  is  larger,  the  seats  are  given  to  the  candidates 
who  have  obtained  the  greatest  number  of  votes.  To  obtain 
this  number,  as  many  list  votes  are  assigned  to  the  first 
name  as  will  insure  it  the  electoral  divisor,  the  list  votes 
remaining  are  assigned  to  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
following  names  until  they  are  exhausted.  When  this  pro- 
cess is  completed,  the  names  having  the  largest  number  of 
votes  are  selected.^  Should  the  number  of  candidates  be  too 
small,  the  alternate  candidates  can  take  the  places  of  the 
regular  candidates  who  are  missing. 

IX. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  political  struggles  which  have 
led  in  Belgium  to  the  introduction  of  proportional  represen- 
tation. Though  they  concern  only  the  electoral  mechanism, 
it  is  certain  that  this  reform  is  of  the  nature  to  profoundly 
modify,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  our  political  system 
and  the  attitude  of  all  our  parties.  Experience  which 
will  only  begin  with  the  present  month  (May,  1900)  can 
only  show  whether  the  reform  will  open,  as  many  hope,  a 
new  era  of  calm  and  sane  politics  in  which  the  parlia- 
mentary regime  will  be  originated. 

In  any  case  I  think  that  the  electoral  reform  will  begin 
by  strengthening  the  government  majority,  and  that  for  a 
time  the  length  of  which  no  one  can  measure.  The  authors 
of  the  reform  have  labored,  no  doubt,  not  only  for  the  good 
of  Belgium,  but  for  the  good  of  their  party. 

Ernest  Mahaim. 

Univenily  of  Liege,  Belgium. 

1  Suppose  the  electoral  divisor  to  be  10,000,  and  that  a  given  party  entitled  to  4 
seats  has  received  20,000  list  votes  and  individual  votes  as  follows:  A,  4,000,  B,  3,000, 
C,  4,000,  D,  5,000,  and  E,  10,000,  A's  vote  is  brought  up  by  distributing  the  list  votes 
to  10,000,  B  also  has  10,000.  A  having  received  6,000,  and  B  7,000,  there  are  7,000 
remaining  sufficient  to  bring  C's  vote  to  10,000,  and  leave  1,000  for  D.  The  Tote 
race  stands — A,  10,000,  B,  10,000,  C,  10,000,  D,  6,000,  and  K,  10,000.  In  this  case  !> 
fails  of  election  and  the  seats  are  given  to  the  other  four  candidates. 


REPRESENTATION   IN   THE    LEGISLATURES   OF 
THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES. 

For  the  grouping  of  states  adopted  in  this  paper  the 
readiest  justification  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  form 
one  compact  and  comparatively  homogeneous  section.  But 
other  and  weightier  considerations  confirm  the  propriety  of 
the  choice  which  has  been  made. 

In  the  first  place,  these  states  all  belong  to  the  middle 
period  of  our  constitutional  development.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  interval  between  the  admission  of  the  first  and  of  the 
last  to  the  Union  two  generations  passed  away.  Neverthe- 
less, when  Kentucky  entered  the  Union,  the  "critical 
period  "  was  already  at  an  end,  the  federal  government  was 
in  working  order,  and  her  sister  commonwealths  could  fur- 
nish her,  not  paper  constitutions  merely,  but  the  record  of 
many  years  in  the  practical  carrying  on  of  government.  At 
the  other  extreme,  Nebraska,  the  youngest  of  these  states, 
entered  upon  statehood  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  a  full 
generation  ago,  long  before  the  days  of  "  omnibus  "  consti- 
tutions like  those  of  her  younger  neighbors.  While  it  is 
true  that  much  of  the  law  in  regard  to  representation  has 
been  modified  at  irregular  intervals  by  constitutional  amend- 
ments, still  the  changes  have  been  slight.  These  states  have 
had  to  undergo  no  violent  reconstruction,  nor  have  they 
caught  the  radicalism  of  some  of  the  younger  common- 
wealths. 

An  added  interest  attaches  to  this  grouping  from  the 
familiar  fact  that  the  settlement  of  the  Mississippi  basin  has 
proceeded  along  parallels  of  latitude.  The  systems  of  rep- 
resentation introduced  in  the  North  Central  states  were  the 
institutions  which  the  sons  of  New  England  and  of  her 
neighbors  found  suited  to  their  political  life  in  the  midst  of 
a  new  environment;  the  modifications  are  those  which  new 
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occasions  have  taught  men  whose  schooling  in  government 
had  been  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 


IV/io  are  represented  f  or  rather^  zvho  7nay  vote  i?i  the  choice 
of  legislators  f 

Although  the  suffrage  law  of  these  states  is  for  the  most 
part  conservative,  an  occasional  provision  bespeaks  the 
earlier  frontier  environment.  Five  have  been  so  eager  to 
attract  settlers  who  should  develop  the  country  that  they 
have  granted  the  voter's  privilege  to  an  alien  after  he  has 
resided  in  the  state  a  few  months  and  has  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  become  a  citizen.*  The  tendency  in  the  more  recently 
revised  constitutions  of  the  older  states  is  to  take  the  ground 
insisted  upon  by  a  sound  political  science,  viz. :  that  com- 
pleted citizenship  of  the  United  States  should  be  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  grant  of  the  suffrage.^  Wisconsin,  how- 
ever, in  an  amendment  so  late  as  1882,  still  retains  this  over- 
enthusiastic  welcome  to  immigrants,  with  the  result  that  in 
forty-one  out  of  the  seventy-one  counties  a  considerable 
majority  of  the  voters  are  of  foreign  birth.'  Another 
reminder  of  the  frontier  environment  in  which  some  of 
these  constitutions  were  framed  is  to  be  found  in  the  specific 
provisions  which  have  been  made  in  regard  to  Indian  citizen- 
ship and  suffrage.  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  grant  a  vote  to 
Indians  not  in  the  tribal  relation;  Minnesota  admits  to  the 
suffrage  persons  of  mixed  white  and  Indian  blood,  who  have 
adopted  the  customs  and  habits  of  civilization,  and  also  pure- 
blooded  Indians  who,  upon  examination  before  any  district 
court  of  the  state,  shall  prove  that  they  have  adopted  the 
language,  habits  and  customs  of  civilization,  and  shall  be 

'Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  Missouri,  however 
encourages  the  completion  of  naturalization  by  insisting  that  the  declaration  of 
intention  must  have  been  made  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  years  before 
the  alien  offers  to  vote. 

*E.  g.  Illinois,  1870;  Michigan,  1894;  Minnesota,  1896. 

•  See  Table,  Wisconsin  Manual,  1899,  p.  394. 
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pronounced  by  the  court  capable  of  enjoying  the  rights  of 
citizenship  within  the  state/  There  are,  of  course,  the 
usual  disqualifications  of  persons  under  guardianship  or  con- 
victed of  crime;  many  of  the  states  specifically  remove  the 
disqualification  in  case  of  pardon  or  ' '  restoration  to  civil 
rights. ' '  Bribery  and  the  embezzling  of  public  funds  are 
sometimes  singled  out  as  special  disqualifications.  Indiana 
disqualifies  United  States  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines. 
Michigan  shuts  out  all  duelists  and  their  accessories,  while 
Kansas,  in  clauses  which  recall  the  troublous  times  which 
saw  the  birth  of  her  constitution,  disqualifies  rebels  not 
restored  to  citizenship  and  men  dishonorably  discharged 
from  the  United  States  service. 

II. 

What  is  the  basis  of  representatio7i  ? 

A  glance  at  the  diverse  ratios  of  senate  to  house  mem- 
bership in  the  legislatures  of  the  North  Atlantic  states  in 
but  few  instances  suggests  any  theorizing  on  the  part  of  the 
constitution-makers  as  to  the  normal  size  of  legislative  bodies, 
or  as  to  the  relative  numbers  in  the  two  chambers.  In  most 
of  those  states,  towns  and  counties  had  had  a  corporate 
existence  before  the  constitutions  were  framed,  and  hence 
seemed  entitled  to  recognition  as  separate  political  units. 
But  when  once  the  Alleghanies  are  passed,  the  restriction 
imposed  by  ante-constitutional  conditions  disappear;  it  is 
recognized  that  every  local  unit  is  not  merely  subject  to,  but 
is  also  the  creature  of  the  state  constitution.  The  member- 
ship column  in  the  accompanying  table  shows  that  in  these 
states,  with  but  few  exceptions,  theory  and  the  spell  of 
round  numbers  have  been  at  work,  asserting  some  normal 
limit  to  the  membership  in  each  house,  and  some  normal 
ratio  between  the  two. 

1  Const.  Art.  vii,  Sec.  i .    The  number  of  Indians  and  half-breeds  entitled  to  vote 
is  computed  at  1342.    Minnesota  Manual,  1899,  p.  548. 
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Between  the  numbers  of  the  two  houses  the  favorite  ratio 
is  that  of  one  to  three.  Missouri  alone  adopts  a  smaller  one; 
in  Indiana  and  Iowa  the  legislatures  are  of  exactly  the  same 
numbers,  and  there  are  twice  as  many  representatives  as 
senators.  Minnesota  gives  herself  the  largest  senate  of  any 
state  in  the  Union  both  absolutely  and  relatively  to  the 
membership  of  the  lower  house. 

Nearly  all  of  the  constitutions  fix  the  number  of  the 
members  in  each  house,  either  by  hard  and  fast  limits,  or  by 
establishing  maxima,  which  in  every  instance  have  been 
already  reached.  In  six  of  the  states  the  maximum  for  the 
house  is  loo,  while  in  the  others  the  range  is  only  from  99 

to  153- 

In  most  instances  it  is  insisted  that  senators  shall  be  chosen 
firom  single-member  districts,  regardful  of  county  lines  so 
far  as  is  practicable  in  securing  districts  of  approximately 
equal  population  within  a  compact  and  contiguous  territor}-. 
Three  states  require  that  no  county  shall  be  divided  iu  the 
formation  of  senatorial  districts  with  the  result  that  in  their 
most  populous  counties  several  senators  are  chosen  on  a  gen- 
eral ticket.^  In  Ohio  the  constitution  fixes  the  senatorial 
ratio  as  one  thirty-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  state,  and 
forthwith  establishes  for  all  time  the  bounds  of  thirty -three 
senatorial  districts;  a  highly  artificial  and  complicated 
method  is  then  prescribed  for  allotting  additional  members;* 
as  a  result  in  the  legislature  of  1899  there  were  thirty-six 
senators.  With  these  rare  and  uninteresting  exceptions  the 
rule  holds  true,  that  iu  all  twelve  of  the  states  each  senator 
sits  for  his  own  private  bailiwick. 

In  the  lower  houses  there  is  less  of  this  dreary  but  intel- 
ligible monotony  in  representation ;  each  state  has  devised  a 
system  of  its  own.  Still  there  is  a  marked  tendency  toward 
narrowing  the  constituency  as  much  as  possible.  Wiscon- 
sin and  Kentucky  expressly  require  that  the  members  shall 

'  [ndiana,  Iowa  and  Nebraska. 
•  Constitution,  Article  XI. 
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be  chosen  one  from  each  district.  In  practice  five  other  states 
approach  this  system  closely,  although  not  avowing  it  frankly 
in  their  constitutions.  Thus  the  Kansas  constitution  of 
forty  3'ears  ago  guarantees  a  member  to  each  county  which 
casts  a  vote  of  250,  and  makes  provision  for  the  representa- 
tion of  smaller  counties;  but  according  to  recent  legislation 
the  state  is  now  divided  into  125  districts,  each  of  which 
elects  one  representative.^  Next  in  order  of  simplicity  stands 
Iowa,  whose  100  members  are  chosen  from  ninety-one  dis- 
tricts. Four  districts  include  two  counties,  and  one  district 
includes  three;  with  these  exceptions  counties  and  districts 
are  coincident.  Michigan  accepts  the  principle  of  choice  by 
single  districts;  townships  or  cities,  however,  whose  popula- 
tion entitles  them  to  more  than  one  representative,  are  not 
divided  but  make  their  choice  by  general  ticket.  Three 
members  are  secured  to  the  Upper  Peninsula,  and  special 
concessions  are  made  to  certain  counties.  Accordingly  in 
the  election  of  1898  each  of  eighty -five  districts  chose  a 
single  member,  while  three  others  chose  two,  three,  and  ten, 
respectively. 

In  both  Ohio  and  Missouri  the  first  step  in  a  reapportion- 
ment is  to  get  a  ratio  of  representation  by  dividing  the  popu- 
lation of  the  state  by  a  round  number  which  bears  no  close 
relation  to  the  number  actually  to  be  chosen.^  Ohio  allots 
one  member  to  every  county  having  one-half  of  this  ratio, 
and  then  assigns  additional  members  to  the  more  populous 
counties  according  to  a  complicated  schedule.  What  results 
is  virtually  county  representation.  In  the  legislature  of 
1899  ^^^^  representatives  came  from  districts  each  compris- 
ing two  counties,  while  sixty-eight  counties  sent  one  mem- 
ber each;  in  only  ten  counties  was  a  larger  number  elected.* 
In  Missouri  one  representative  is  given  to  every  count)'  con- 
taining one  ratio  or  less;  additional  members  are  allotted 

1  General  Statutes,  1S97,  Vol.  i,  p.  144. 

'  100  in  Ohio;  200  iu  Missouri. 

5  Seven  elected  two  each;  cue,  three:  one,  nine;  and  one,  ten. 
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according  to  a  diminishing  schedule.  L,arge  counties  are 
divided  into  single-member  districts  which  shall  choose  one 
of  their  own  residents  as  representative;  counties  entitled  to 
ten  or  more,  however,  must  be  divided  into  larger  districts, 
each  choosing  from  two  to  four  members.  This  is  virtually 
special  legislation,  for  it  applies  only  to  St.  Louis.  The 
result  is  that  io8  counties  send  each  one  member;  four  send 
two  each;  one,  three;  one,  six,  while  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
sends  fifteen. 

Nebraska's  constitution  simply  provides  that  after  each 
enumeration  the  legislature  shall  apportion  the  representa- 
tives according  to  the  number  of  inhabitants;  on  the  basis 
of  the  census  of  1895,  the  100  representatives  are  distributed 
among  sixty-seven  districts,  thirty-seven  of  which  are  indi- 
vidual counties.  Forty-six  of  these  districts  send  one  mem- 
ber each;  seventeen,  two;  two,  three;  one,  five;  and  one, 
nine.  In  Indiana  after  the  state  census  in  every  sixth  year 
the  representatives  must  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
counties  according  to  the  number  of  male  inhabitants. 
Accordingly  fifty-one  counties  elect  one  representative  each; 
seven  elect  two  each;  one,  three;  and  one,  seven.  Con- 
tiguous counties  having  a  surplus  over  the  ratio  are  com- 
bined and  from  them  a  joint  representative  is  selected;  as 
many  as  five  counties  are  sometimes  brought  together  in  this 
way;  in  the  legislature  of  1899  exactly  a  fourth  of  the 
membership  were  such  joint  representatives. 

Illinois  and  Minnesota  introduce  an  instructive  novelty 
in  making  a  single  apportionment  serve  for  the  members  of 
both  houses  of  the  legislature.  Minnesota  is  the  less  sys- 
tematic; comparatively  little  attempt  seems  to  be  made  to 
secure  proportionality  to  population  in  her  sixty-three  dis- 
tricts to  each  of  which  is  allotted  one  senator.  The  com- 
pensation comes  here,  as  in  Congress,  in  the  lower  house, 
whose  members  are  apportioned  among  the  several  districts 
in  numbers  varying  from  one  to  four.  The  Illinois  practice 
is  simpler.     The  state  is  divided  into  fifty-one  senatorial  dis- 
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tricts  of  as  nearly  the  same  population  as  practicable.  From 
each  of  these  same  districts  there  are  elected  three  represen- 
tatives. 

III. 

How  are  the  Legislatures  elected? 

In  contrast  with  the  North  Atlantic  states  those  now  under 
discussion  have  reached  uniformity  upon  many  points.  In 
all  of  them  both  the  elections  and  the  regular  sessions  of  the 
legislature  are  biennial,  although  Ohio's  "  adjourned  ses- 
sions "  practicall}'  amount  to  annual  meetings.  In  all  of 
these  states  except  four'  the  senator's  term  is  four  years,  and 
in  all  these  states  having  the  longer  senatorial  term  except 
Minnesota  and  Kansas  the  renewal  of  the  senate  is  gradual, 
one-half  going  out  of  office  ever>'  two  years.  ^ 

In  five  of  the  states  there  is  no  limit  upon  the  length  of 
the  session.^  Three  fix  a  definite  limit  in  the  constitution.* 
The  other  four  limit  the  sessions  indirectly  through  shutting 
off  the  pay.  Thus,  however  long  Kansas  legislators  may 
loiter  over  their  work,  thej^  get  wages  for  only  thirty  da^-s  in 
a  regular,  and  eighteen  in  a  special  session.  Missouri 
draws  the  line  at  seventy  days,  but  mercifully  allows  her 
legislators  one  dollar  a  day  until  the  end  of  their  sitting,  if 
they  choose  to  transgress  this  limit.  Nebraska  pays  for 
sixty  days  in  the  regular  session,  but  for  not  more  than  one 
hundred  days  in  the  entire  terra.  Moreover,  she  insists  that 
no  curtailed  performance  shall  be  palmed  off  on  her:  an 
amendment  of  1885  requires  that '  *  each  regular  session  shall 

1  Ohio,  Michigan,  Nebraska  and  Tennessee. 

*In  the  Minnesota  Constitution  (Art.  iv,  Sec.  24)  gradual  renewal  was  provided 
for  until  the  apportionment  year.  As  to  what  should  be  the  permanent  rule,  the 
wording  of  the  constitution  was  unfortunately  ambiguous.  In  accordance  with 
the  opinion  of  the  attorney  general  (August  11,  1892),  the  entire  membership  of 
the  Senate  is  now  renewed  every  four  years. 

'  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa. 

*  Indiana,  sixty-one  days;  Minnesota,  ninety  legislative  days;  Kentucky,  sixty 
days  excluding  Sundays  and  holidays. 
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be  not  less  than  sixty  days."  Other  states  have  not  found 
it  necessary  to  impose  constitutional  checks  upon  their  legis- 
lators going  home  too  early. 

The  practically  universal  choice  of  senators  from  single 
districts  makes  their  election  simply  the  determining  which 
of  several  candidates  shall  win  the  one  available  seat. 
Indeed,  in  the  elections  which  constituted  the  senates  of 
1899  it  would  seem  to  be  the  fact  that  in  all  eleven  of  the 
states  there  were  but  seven^  instances  in  which  a  given  con- 
stituency had  more  than  one  senator  to  elect.  In  all  but  one 
of  these  the  result  was  a  solid  delegation  for  the  victorious 
party. 

In  the  lower  house,  too,  the  marked  tendency  toward 
election  by  single-member  districts  robs  the  process  of  any 
especial  interest.  Several  points,  however,  demand  atten- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  reluctance 
to  divide  a  county  in  forming  a  representative  district 
thrusts  into  a  state  eighty  per  cent,  of  whose  representatives 
are  chosen  singly,  the  anomaly  of  one  district  choosing  ten 
members  on  a  general  ticket. **  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
this  is  not  over-straining  a  general  ticket,  and  whether  Mis- 
souri's provision  as  to  the  division  of  populous  counties  into 
large  districts  for  the  election  of  several  members  might  not 
well  be  followed  elsewhere.  Indiana's  method  of  choosing 
joint  representatives  from  adjoining  counties  having  frac- 
tional surpluses  over  the  ratio  has  much  to  commend  it;  the 
field  from  which  candidates  are  chosen  is  broadened,  and 
the  joint  representative  is  in  a  position  to  look  at  questions 
from  the  general  rather  than  from  the  purely  local  stand- 
point. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  feature  in  the  electoral  sys- 
tem of  these  states  is  the  introduction  of  cumulative,  or 

>  Five  districts  in  Ohio,  and  one  county  each  in  Indiana  and  Nebraska. 

2  In  Michigan,  District  i,  of  Kent  County,  chose  three;  District  i,  of  Saginaw 
County,  two;  District  i,  of  Wayne  County,  ten.  The  first  and  last  were  solid  dele- 
gations. Occasional  use  of  the  general  ticket  had  to  be  made  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  and  Tennessee. 
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"  free  "  voting  in  Illinois.  Here,  as  has  been  said,  a  single 
apportionment  affords  the  basis  for  elections  to  both  houses. 
In  each  of  the  fifty-one  districts  the  constitution  of  1870 
provides  that  ' '  each  voter  may  cast  as  many  votes  for  one 
candidate  as  there  are  representatives  to  be  elected,  or  may 
distribute  the  same,  or  equal  parts  thereof,  among  the  can- 
didates as  he  shall  see  fit,  and  the  candidates  highest  in 
votes  shall  be  declared  elected. ' ' *  Although  this  was  much 
of  a  novelty  in  American  political  methods,  its  workings  are 
very  simple.  How  cumulative  voting  affects  both  the  choice 
of  candidates  and  the  resulting  party  representation  will  be 
the  subject  of  later  discussion. 

In  both  the  amount  and  the  manner  of  payment  the  prac- 
tice of  the  states  varies.  Four  pay  salaries,  ranging  from 
$500  to  $1,000,  for  the  regular  session;  the  others  pay  day 
wages,  Michigan  and  Kansas  rating  their  legislators'  ser- 
vices at  $3.00  a  day,  while  Indiana  pays  $6.00.  All  the 
states  pay  a  mileage,  ranging  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents,  and 
usually  expressly  limited  to  the  distance  the  members  shall 
' '  travel  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  place  of  meet- 
ing of  the  legislature,  on  the  most  usual  route. ' '  The  Mich- 
igan constitution  warrants  an  additional  daily  allowance  of 
not  more  than  two  dollars  to  the  members  from  the  Upper 
Peninsula.^  All  other  perquisities  are  expressly  prohibited 
in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Wisconsin  and  Nebraska.  Four  states  on 
the   other   hand  make   an   allowance   of  from  five  to   fifty 

1  Constitution,  Art.  iv,  Sees.  7-8.     Ratified  separately  July,  1S70. 

*  Compensation  of  Legislators: — 

Ohio,  for  the  session      $600.00,  Mileage,  12c- 

Illinois,  "  1,000.00,  "  10c. 

Wisconsin,  '•  500.00,  "  10c. 

Iowa,  "  550-00.  " 

Indiana,        per  dietn    6.00,  "  loc. 

Michigan,  "  3-oo,  "  loc. 

Minnesota,  "  5  00.  "  '5C- 

Missouri,  "  5-oo>  " 

Kansas,  "  3O0i  "  i5C- 

Nebraska,  "  500,  "  loc. 

Kentucky.  "  5<^>  "  ^SC 
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dollars   for   each   member's  postage,   stationery  and  news- 
papers.* 

IV. 

IV/io  are  the  Legislators  ? 

The  first  step  toward  the  answering  of  this  question  may 
be  taken  by  noting  the  qualification  which  the  constitutions 
exact  of  members.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  even  where 
not  expressly  stated,  that  the  ordinar\^  qualifications  for  elec- 
tors must  be  possessed  also  by  those  who  are  to  be  given 
ofiice.  Wisconsin,  Kansas  and  Nebraska  still  allow  an  alien 
to  make  laws  for  citizens.  Indiana  and  Missouri,  on  the 
other  hand,  although  granting  the  suffrage  upon  the  declara- 
tion of  the  voter's  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  insist  that 
all  members  of  the  legislature  shall  have  completed  their 
citizenship  before  entering  upon  their  office. 

Three  states  require  that  their  senators  shall  have  reached 
the  age  of  thirty;''  three  fix  the  limit  at  twenty-five.'  Mis- 
souri and  Kentucky  make  twenty-four  the  minimum  age  of 
representatives.  In  all  other  instances,  both  in  house  and 
in  senate,  twenty-one  is  accepted. 

Michigan  and  Kansas  make  no  special  qualification  of 
previous  residence.  Every  other  state  requires  of  senators 
a  previous  residence  within  the  state  of  from  one  to  six 
years,  Kentucky  being  the  most  conservative.  With  but 
two  exceptions  this  qualification  is  uniform  in  each  state  for 
the  members  of  both  houses.  Kentucky  lowers  the  limit 
from  six  to  two  years  for  members  of  the  lower  house; 
Missouri,  from  three  to  two.  With  the  exception  of  Wis- 
consin these  states  require  that  the  legislator  shall  have 
been  resident  in  his  district  immediately   previous  to   his 

J  Illinois,  $50.     Michigan,   fc.    Kansas,  stationery,  and  |io  for  postage.    Mis- 
souri, ^30. 
*  Missouri,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
3  Indiana,  Illinois  -ind  Iowa. 
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election  for  a  term  varj'iug  from  sixty  days  in  Iowa  to  two 
years  in  Illinois,  the  prevalent  term  being  one  year.  Mis- 
souri's insistence  that  during  that  time  the  would-be  legisla- 
tor shall  have  paid  a  state  and  county  tax  is  the  one 
approach  to  a  property  qualification.  Persons  holding  any 
other  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  state  or  national 
governments  are  everywhere  disqualified.  In  a  few  in- 
stances removal  from  the  district  during  service  is  stated 
to  be  tantamount  to  vacating  the  seat.  Briberj-  and  other 
corrupt  practices  are  singled  out  for  especial  condem- 
nation. Failure  to  account  for  public  funds  is  listed  by 
several  states,  and  Nebraska  disqualifies  anyone  ' '  interested 
in  a  contract  with,  or  having  an  unadjusted  claim  against 
the  state. ' '  In  the  Kentucky  oath  of  office  aside  from  the 
pledge  of  loyalty  to  the  constitution,  and  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  official  duties,  the  legislator  swears  that  he  has 
never  taken  part  in  a  duel,  nor  in  any  way  given  aid  or 
encouragement  to  duelists.  Four  other  states  have  deemed 
a  similar  provision  necessary.^ 

But  no  lengthening  of  the  lists  of  constitutional  qualifica- 
tions wull  give  much  notion  of  the  real  personnel  of  legisla- 
tures, for  we  are  concerned  not  with  the  thousands  who 
possess  all  these  qualifications,  but  with  the  tens  who 
actuall}'  secure  an  election.  This  sorting  out  of  the  few 
from  the  many  depends  upon  the  interplay  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  political  forces,  often  peculiar  to  the  locality,  and  the 
result  can  be  conclusively  estimated  only  after  close  personal 
contact  with  and  observation  of  the  various  legislatures. 
Yet  the  several  state  manuals  present  material  for  some 
interesting  comparisons.  The  average  age  of  legislators 
seems  to  be  much  the  same,  the  country  over.  In  general 
the  upper  house  maintains  its  appropriate  seniority  by  a  few 
years,  but  the  difference  is  nowhere  marked,  and  in  several 
instances  the  order  is  reversed.  On  the  whole,  legislative 
service    is  devolved  on  men  of  ripe  years;  even  Nebraska 

'  Inrliana,  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Teunessee. 
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shows  little  tendency  to  entrust  her  own  law-making  to  boy 
orators.^ 

In  the  nativity  of  members  the  legislatures  now  under 
discussion  present  striking  contrasts  to  those  of  the  North 
Atlantic  states,  and  indeed  the  contrasts  are  hardly  less 
remarkable  between  the  states  of  the  present  group.  Ohio 
is  even  more  conservative  than  Massachusetts  in  committing 
law-making  to  her  own  sons.  In  the  Kansas  legistature, 
on  the  other  hand,  only  nine  per  cent  of  the  representatives 
and  not  one  of  the  senators  can  claim  Kansas  as  his  native 
state.  The  proportion  of  those  who  come  from  neighboring 
states  is  surprisingly  small,  especially  in  comparison  with 
those  born  in  remoter  parts  of  the  Union.  That  the  settle- 
ment of  the  West  has  been  by  zones,  and  that  the  settlers 
have  come,  not  from  the  adjoining  states,  but  from  those 
two  or  three  removed  to  the  eastward,  are  familiar  facts  to 
which  the  biographies  of  these  legislators  bear  striking  wit- 
ness. Far  in  the  lead  of  the  other  states  in  furnishing  law- 
makers to  her  neighbors  stands  Ohio,  followed  at  a  goodly 
distance  by  New  York.  This  ascendency  might  raise  the 
question  whether  the  Ohioans  are  exceptionallj^  migratory, 
or  whether  they  are  more  clever  politicians  than  others. 

In  but  two  of  the  legislative  chambers  of  the  North  At- 
lantic states  does  the  percentage  of  the  foreign-born  exceed 
eight,  while  that  of  those  native  to  the  given  state  never 
falls  below  sixty-one.  In  the  present  group  these  propor- 
tions are  greatly  changed.  Strong  contrasts  in  this  regard 
are  presented  even  between  adjoining  states  of  similar  his- 
tory, as  between  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  in  the  former  of 
which  the  representation  of  the  foreign-born  is  inconsider- 
able. But  it  is  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  above  all  in 
Minnesota  that  the  immigrant  has  come  to  his  own,  and  his 
own  have  sent  him  to  the  legislature.  To  what  an  extent 
European  nationalities  have  colonized  among  us  is  evidenced 

'  of  the  seventy-one  whose  ages  were  recorded  only  six  of  the  Nebraska  repre- 
sentatives were  less  than  thirty-five  years  of  age. 
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by  the  fact  that  in  a  state  admitted  to  the  Union  nearly  half 
a  century  ago  fort)'  per  cent,  of  the  representatives  should 
be  of  foreign  birth,  Norway  alone  having  sent  her  more 
lawmakers  than  those  born  within  her  own  borders.* 

As  regards  education  a  thorough -going  comparison  is  im- 
possible. The  fact  that  all  but  one  of  these  commonwealths 
maintains  as  the  the  crown  of  its  public  school  system  a 
state  university,  in  which  education  entails  little  direct  cost 
upon  a  young  man  or  his  parents,  makes  the  situation  quite 
diflferent  from  that  in  the  states  east  of  the  Alleghanies. 
Several  states  of  this  group  are  proverbial  for  their  profuse 
supply  of  '  'colleges. ' '  It  is,  however,  a  familiar  paradox  that 
the  communit}^  most  liberally  provided  with  colleges  is  not 
necessarily  the  one  most  richly  served  by  them.  Heteroge- 
neous as  the  data  concerning  education  are,  the  attempt  has 
been  made  to  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  classification  in  all  the  states.^  In  general,  the  senates 
contain  the  larger  proportion  of  men  of  college  training;  the 
percentages  in  Wisconsin  and  in  Ohio  are  on  the  whole  the 
most  remarkable. 

In  the  callings  of  senators  and  of  representatives  there  is 
less  of  variety,  or,  rather,  less  of  evenness  of  distribution 
than  in  the  eastern  states.  In  but  one  of  the  chambers  does 
one  member  in  ten  come  from  the  manufacturing  class. 
Mercantile  pursuits  have  furnished  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion; yet  out  of  the  twenty -four  legislative  bodies  it  is  only  in 
two  that  it  rises  as  high  as  one  in  five,  whereas  in  nine  of 
the  North  Atlantic  states  this  proportion  is  exceeded  in  one 
house  or  the  other,  often  in  both.'  It  is  from  the  ranks  of 
farmers  and  lawyers  that  the  legislators  are  mainly  re- 
cruited,— indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Wisconsin,  there  is 

*  of  the  Minnesota  represesentatives  thirteen  were  born  in  that  state,  fourteen 
in  Norway,  eight  in  Sweden,  eight  in  Germany,  and  nine  in  Canada.  In 
Michigan's  quota  of  foreign-born  legislators  the  largest  element  comes  from  Can- 
ada; in  Wisconsin's,  from  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

*  For  a  discussion  of  the  available  educational  data,  and  of  their  classification, 
see  Annals,  March,  1900,  p.  78. 

2  Exceeded  in  fourteen  out  of  the  twenty-two. 
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no  legislature  in  which  these  two  callings  do  not  furnish  con- 
siderable more  than  half  the  members.  With  the  exception 
of  Illinois  and  Kansas/  the  farmers  are  far  stronger  in  the 
house  than  in  the  senate,  while  in  the  upper  house  as  a  rule 
the  lawyers  outvote  the  farmers,  sometimes  seven  to  one,  as 
in  Minnesota.  In  the  Ohio  legislature  it  is  remarkable  that 
more  than  a  third  of  the  representatives  at  seme  stage  in 
their  career  have  been  school  teachers.  In  several  states 
bankers  seem  to  be  favorite  candidates;  in  Iowa  they  consti- 
tuted twelve  per  cent,  of  the  senate  and  eleven  per  cent,  of  the 
house,  proportions  far  larger  than  the  writer  has  yet  observed 
in  any  eastern  state. 

The  senate  usually  draws  to  itself  the  greater  proportion 
of  men  of  legislative  experience.  In  the  Iowa  senate  of  1898 
four  out  of  five  of  the  members  had  seen  previous  service. 
While  even  in  this  instance  the  proportion  is  not  so  high  as 
in  several  North  Atlantic  states,  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  the  lower  house  holds  its  own  in  this  matter  of  legisla- 
tive experience  far  better  than  in  the  East.  The  Indiana 
and  Missouri  figures  present  unaccountable  variations  from 
the  normal  in  this  matter.  On  the  whole,  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska seem  to  have  the  least  regard  for  seasoned  legislative 
timber." 

But  the  mere  possession  of  exceptional  aptitudes  for  legis- 
lative work  by  no  means  makes  it  likely  that  a  man  will 
therefore  find  his  way  into  the  legislature.  He  must  first 
have  proved  himself  an  available  candidate.  The  biographi- 
cal sketches  afford  an  occasional  hint  as  to  things  that  may 
have  made  for  availability.  Not  without  significance  is  the 
large  number  of  war  veterans  who  have  seats  in  the  legisla- 

1  The  reversal  iu  the  Kansas  legislature  of  the  proportions  prevalent  elsewhere 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the  electiou  of  iSgS,  which  constituted  the  house, 
proved  disastrous  to  the  Populist  party;  as  the  senate's  terra  is  four  years,  only 
four  senators  were  to  be  chosen,  to  fill  vacancies.  The  data  in  the  senate  column, 
therefore,  for  the  most  part  reflect  political  conditions  and  party  preferences  of 
two  years  earlier  than  the  data  in  the  house  column. 

*  Kansas,  however,  has  one  representative  who  has  served  for  eight  successive 
terms.    Ohio  and  Iowa  have  each  a  man  with  a  record  of  eighteen  years. 
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tures.  The}'  constitute  23  percent,  of  the  Kansas  legislature; 
in  the  Missouri  legislature  14  per  cent,  of  the  members  had 
been  in  the  active  service  of  the  Union,  while  6  per  cent, 
were  Confederate  veterans.  The  long  lists  of  orders  ap- 
pended to  the  names  of  many  of  the  members  suggests  that 
here,  too,  may  be  found  evidence  of  a  clie^itele  which  has 
proved  serviceable  to  many  an  aspirant  for  office.  Thus  in 
the  Illinois  house  two  out  of  every  three  members  belong  to 
some  secret  order,  and  two  out  of  every  five  are  Masons. 
These  proportions  are  probably  not  exceptional. 

V. 

To  what  extent  does  each  state's  systevi  of  }'eprese7itatio7i  tnake 
the  political  complexion  of  the  legislature  vary  from  that 
of  the  body  of  the  voters  ? 

So  many  varying  forces  are  here  involved  that  no  precise 
answ'er  to  our  question  is  possible.  Yet  the  loyalty  wath 
which  the  great  majority  of  voters  cast  the  straight  ticket  of 
the  partj^  no  matter  what  office  is  to  be  filled,  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  institute  some  suggestive  comparisons.  The  accom- 
panying table  presents  the  percentages  of  the  aggregate  vote 
cast  for  each  party's  candidate  for  the  highest  state  officer 
chosen  in  1898,  and  the  proportionate  influence  which  each 
party  secured  in  the  legislature  chosen  at  the  same  time. 
At  the  best  this  test  is  somewhat  misleading,'  and  for  sev- 
eral reasons  it  is  less  satisfactorj'  in  dealing  with  the  present 
group  than  in  the  case  of  the  states  last  under  discussion.  In 
the  finst  place,  in  onl}'^  half  of  the  states  was  a  governor 
chosen;  in  the  other  instances  the  vote  for  some  other  state 
officer  has  to  serve  for  our  comparison.^     Again,  only  four 

'  Some  of  tlie  q\ialifications  which  must  be  made  in  drawing  conclusions  from 
such  a  comparison  as  discussed  in  Annals,  March,  1900,  p.  82. 

2  Governor,  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 
Secretary  of  State,  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Iowa.  State  Treasurer  in  Illinois. 
Judge  of  Supreme  Court  in  Missouri.  Clerk  of  Court  of  Appeals  in  Kentuckj'. 
Were  not  the  election  of  the  highest  officer  on  the  ticket  always  made  a  test  of 
party  strength,  this  variety  would  be  fatal  to  our  comparison.  In  the  present 
condition  of  state  politics,  however,  it  is  practically  immaterial. 
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of  the  senates  were  entirely  renewed  in  1898;  in  seven,  one- 
half  of  the  senators  were  newly  chosen,  while  in  Kansas  but 
four  vacancies  were  filled.  Hence  the  comparison  of  party 
strength  in  the  two  houses  becomes  less  conclusive.  Finally, 
party  lines  especially  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  in  recent 
5'ears  have  been  so  blurred  that  the  oflScial  manuals  either 
use  part}'  designations  inconsistently  in  the  lists  of  candi- 
dates or  else  omit  them  altogether.  Yet  although  the  data 
in  the  table  can  be  accepted  only  as  a  rough  approximation  to 
the  answer  to  our  query,  they  have  not  a  little  significance. 

Party  Votes  Compared  with  Party  Representatio7i. 


Ohio 


Indiana 


Illinois    . 


Michigan 


Wisconsin 


Republican 
Democrat      .    . 
Prohibition 
Socialist  Labor 
Union  Reform 

Republican 
Democrat 
Prohibition 
People's     . 
Socialist    . 

Republican 
Democrat 
Prohibition 
People's     . 
Socialist 

Republican 
Democrat 
Prohibition 
People's    . 
Socialist  Labor 


Republican 
Democrat 
Prohibition 
People's    .    . 
Socialist  Democrat 
Socialist  Labor 
Scattering     .    . 


Percent- 
age of 
Vote  for 

State 
Official. 

Party 
Repre- 
sentation 
in  Senate. 

52.4 

50.0 

44-5 

50.0 

I.O 

0.7 

1-4 

49-9 
46.9 

58.0 
42.0 

1.7 

1.2 

0.3 

5I-I 

66.6 

46.2 

31-4 

1-3 

0.9 

2.0 

0.5 

57.8 

84.4 

39-9 
1.6 

15.6 

0.4 

0.3 

52.6 
41. 1 

93-9 
6.1 

2.4 
2.6 

0.8 

0.4 

0.1 

.Party- 
Repre- 
sentation 
in  House. 


56.9 
43-1 


61.0 
390 


52.9 

46.4 
0.7 


92.0 
8.0 


81.0 
19.0 
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Minnesota 


Iowa 


Missouri  . 


Kansas 


Nebraska 


Kentucky 


Republican       

Democrat-Populist     .    . 

Prohibition       

Socialist  Labor  .... 
Mid.  Road  Populist  .    . 

Republican       

Democrat      

Prohibitiou       

People's  Part}'  .... 
Socialist  Labor    .... 

Republican      

Democrat      

Prohibition       

People's  Party  .... 
Socialist  Democrat  .  . 
Socialist  Labor   .    .    .    . 

Republican      

Fusion 

Prohibition       

Socialist 

Democrat      

Republican      

Democrat  (Fusion)   .    . 

Prohibition      

Socialist  Labor    .... 

Republican      

Democrat      

Sound  Money  Democrat 
Populist 


Percent- 
age of 
Vote  for 

State 
Official. 

Party 
Repre- 
sentation 
in  Senate. 

44-3 

68.3 

52.3 

27.0 

2.1 

0.6 

1.6 

0.7 

3-2 

56.1 

76.0 

41.0 

1.8 

24.0 

0.8 

.    .    .    . 

0.3 

.... 

45-9 

26.5 

51.3 

73-5 

0.5 
1.8 

0.3 

0.2 

51.8 
46.6 

30.0 
65.0 

1.4 

0.2 

50 

48.8 
50.2 

63.6 
36.4 

0.9 

0.1 

1 

45-4 

50.2 

2.6 

28.9 
68.4 

1-9 

2.6 

Party 
Repre- 
sentation 
in  House. 


77-3 
151 

o.S 
6.7 

61.0 
32.0 

30 

4.0 

41.4 
57-1 

1.4 


74-2 
25.8 


54.0 
46.0 


26.0 
730 


The  wide  variations  are  in  many  instances  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  rigid  adherence  to  the  one-member  districts.  The 
only  state  which  has  attempted  to  secure  some  degree  of 
proportionality  in  representation  is  Illinois,  where  for  thirty 
years  the  cumulative  vote  has  been  in  practical  operation  in 
the  election  of  members  of  the  lower  house.  Whether  this 
or  an)'  form  of  proportional  representation  is  desirable  or 
not,  is  a  debatable  question.     That  it  is  here  effective  iv. 
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giving  a  voice  to  the  minority  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
in  the  house  elected  in  1898  the  delegation  from  every  one 
of  the  fifty-one  districts  stood  2:1.  In  but  four  districts  is 
there  any  possibility  that  the  minority,  owing  to  their  oppon- 
ents having  ' '  plumped  ' '  too  heavily  on  the  more  popular 
candidate,  have  been  enabled  to  elect  two  out  of  the  three 
representatives.'  How  much  more  accurately  this  method 
of  voting  makes  the  legislature  reflect  the  views  of  the 
electors  than  does  the  ordinary  method  may  be  seen  by  com- 
paring the  house  figures  with  those  for  the  senate,  all  of 
whose  members  were  elected  on  the  same  day  by  majority 
vote  in  single  districts. 

VI. 

To  what  extent  is  the  representative  system  elastic  f 

No  section  of  the  United  States  is  more  lavishly  endowed 
by  nature,  none  is  more  rich  in  opportunity  than  the  North 
Central  States.  Ten  years  ago  they  contained  more  than  a 
third  of  the  total  population  of  the  country',  and,  except  in 
the  newer  West,  nowhere  else  is  the  rate  of  increase  so 
rapid. ^  Yet  the  redistribution  of  population  is  a  no  less 
striking  phenomenon  here  than  in  the  East.  It  is  the  urban 
population  that  makes  the  strides;  the  rural  communities  are 
falling  behind,  not  relatively  merely,  but  absolutely.^  Hence 
the  representation  which  suits  one  time  is  speedily  outgrown, 
and  readjustment  becomes  necessary  if  political  equity  is  to 

'These  are  Districts  6,9,40  and  49.  In  two  the  Democrats  won;  in  two,  the 
Republicans,  so  that  accidents  were  equally  divided. 

•  U.  S.  Census,  1890,  Population,  Part  i,  p.  xiii,  and  p.  2. 

*  "  The  Doom  of  the  Small  Town,"  H.  G.  Fletcher,  Forum,  April,  1895.  Excluding 
Cook  County,  Illinois,  and  counties  whose  boundaries  had  been  so  changed  as  to 
make  comparison  impossible,  it  is  shown  that  although  the  states  (Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan  and  Iowa)  were  gaining  in  population  at  rates  varying  from 
10  to  24.3  per  cent,  in  the  previous  decade,  of  the  townships  144  were  stationary, 
3.003  gained  while  3,144  lost.  Figures  in  regard  to  each  state  are  there  presented 
■which  fully  substantiate  the  above  statement. 
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be  realized.  The  easiest  way  in  which  to  effect  a  readjust- 
ment, of  course,  is  to  grant  additional  members  to  the  com- 
munities which  have  gained  in  population.  But  the  con- 
stitution of  every  one  of  these  states  bears  witness  to  a 
conviction  that  as  legislative  bodies  grow  larger  there 
comes  a  point  beyond  which  there  is  a  diminishing  return  in 
legislative  efl&ciency.  Under  the  spell  of  round  numbers 
limits  have  been  set,  sometimes  far  in  advance  of  the  mem- 
bership at  the  time  of  the  framing  of  the  constitution;  in 
every  instance,  however,  the  tide  of  democracj^  has  already 
brought  the  actual  representation  up  to  these  maxima. 
Reliance  is  therefore  placed  upon  frequent  reapportionments. 
In  ever}'  state  they  occur  not  less  often  than  once  in  a  decade ; 
in  five,  thej'^  are  made  every  five  years;  in  Indiana,  everj^ 
sixth  year;  the  more  frequent  apportionments  are  found  in 
the  younger  states. 

Throughout  this  section  it  is  so  clearly  recognized  that  the 
county,  the  township,  the  municipality  are  all  not  only  sub- 
sequent to  the  state,  but  also  the  creatures  of  the  state,  that 
party  spirit  has  found  in  history  no  cloak  for  an  attempt  to 
perpetuate  a  rotten  borough  system,  as  in  Vermont  and  Con- 
necticut. Although  several  constitutions  provide  that  no 
county  shall  be  divided  in  the  formation  of  districts,  there  is 
little  prejudice  against  allotting  additional  representatives  to 
the  most  populous,  while  sparsely  settled  counties  are  com- 
bined into  single  districts  with  the  greatest  freedom.  Rigid 
adherence  to  election  from  single  districts  in  Wisconsin, 
Kentucky  and  Kansas  undoubtedly  gives  a  somewhat  dis- 
proportionate influence  to  the  smaller  communities.  In 
minimizing  the  evils  of  the  single-member  system  Indiana's 
joint  representation  gives  excellent  results. 

No  one  of  the  states  has  sought  to  curb  the  increasing 
power  of  cities  directly,  by  fixing  a  limit  upon  the  number 
of  legislators  whom  they  may  elect,  as  is  done  in  New  York 
and  Rhode  Island.  Whatever  check  is  applied  to  the  growth 
of  city   influence  comes    from    the  use   of  the  diminishing 
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ratio,  which  has  been  introduced  in  three  states.  In  Ohio  * 
and  Michigan  ^  its  effect  is  not  very  marked;  in  Missouri,'  on 
the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  the  state's  one  great  city  is 
held  very  sharply  in  check. 

In  contrast  with  the  legislatures  of  the  parent  states,  those 
of  the  present  grouf)  present  law-making  bodies  whose  size 
has  been  fixed  according  to  theoretical  notions.  The 
influence  of  cities  in  the  representative  body  has  as  yet  rarely 
been  put  under  appreciable  restraint.  In  the  personnel  of 
their  legislatures  most  of  these  states  have  relied  to  a 
surprisingly  large  extent  on  others  than  their  own  sons, 
choosing  farmers  and  lawyers  by  preference,  and  paying 
such  devotion  to  rotation  in  office  that  little  legislative 
experience  is  secured.  In  the  apportionment  of  members 
no  prescriptive  right  to  a  fixed  representation  is  recognized 
as  inhering  in  any  local  unit,  but  the  attempt  is  made  at 
frequent  intervals  to  readjust  district  lines  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  about  substantial  proportionality  to  population. 

George  H.  Haynes. 

Pf'^orcester  Polytechnic  [nstilute. 

1  Constitution  of  Ohio,  Art.  xi,  Sees.  1-5:  R.  equals  the  population  of  the  state 
divided  by  100;  one-half  R.  entitles  a  county  to  a  representative;  one  and  three- 
fourths  R.  entitles  a  county  to  two  representatives;  three  R.  entitles  a  county  to 
three  representatives;  and  thereafter  each  full  R.  gives  a  representative.  Elabo- 
rate provision  is  also  made  that  counties  having  a  considerable  fractional  surplus 
over  the  R.  shall  be  allowed  an  additional  member  at  a  number  of  sessions  during 
the  decade  proportional  to  the  size  of  this  fraction.  This  is  analogous  to  the  prac- 
tice in  New  Hampshire. 

2  In  Michigan  two  representatives  are  allowed  to  any  county  "  having  a  ratio  of 
representation  and  a  fraction  over,  equal  to  a  moiety  of  said  ratio;  and  so  on  above 
that  number,  giving  an  additional  member  for  each  additional  ratio."  Consti- 
tution, Schedule,  Sec.  22. 

'In  Missouri  one  representative  is  given  to  each  county  containing  one  ratio  or  less. 
R.  equals  the  population  of  the  state  divided  by  200.  Additional  members  are  then 
allotted  as  follows:  two  and  one-half  R.  entitles  a  county  to  two  representatives; 
four  R.  entitles  a  county  to  three  representatives;  six  R.  entitles  a  county  to  four 
representatives;  and  thereafter  two  and  one-half  R.  brings  an  additional  mem- 
ber. According  to  the  last  census  the  population  of  Missouri  makes  R.  equal 
I3.395-  There  are  thirty-seven  counties  with  less  than  one  R.,  ranging  up  from 
4,659.  In  St.  Louis,  therefore,  the  actual  ratio  was  30, 118.  Only  one  of  the  six  St. 
Louis  districts  elected  a  mixed  delegation. 


BRIEFER  COMMUNICATIONS. 


RUSSIA    IN   ASIA.  ' 

From  the  Kingdom  of  Muscovy,  with  an  area  of  over  half  a  million 
square  miles,  the  Russian  Empire  has  progressed  to  its  present  vast 
expanse  of  territory,  comprising  most  of  eastern  Europe  and  the  whole 
of  northern  and  central  Asia — a  total  of  nearly  nine  million  square 
miles,  of  which  the  Asiatic  possessions — the  Caucasus,  Central  Asia 
and  Siberia— aggregate  6,564,778  square  miles,  or  more  than  two- 
thirds.  In  other  words,  Asiatic  Russia  is  considerably  more  than 
twice  the  extent  of  the  United  States  (3,025,600  square  miles),  exclu- 
sive of  Alaska  and  our  recent  insular  acquisitions,  and  covers  more 
than  one-third  of  the  total  area  of  Asia.  Of  Asiatic  Russia,  Siberia 
figures  for  about  two-thirds,  or  4,833,496  miles;  the  next  division,  in 
extent  of  territory,  being  the  Kirghiz  Steppe,  755,793;  then  Turkes- 
tan, 409,414;  Transcaspia,  383,618,  and  finally,  the  Caucasus,  includ- 
ing Transcaucasia,  180,843  square  miles.  But  "a  very  considerable 
portion  of  Asiatic  Russia,"  says  Mr.  Krausse,  "  consists  of  derelict 
territory,  which  is  useless  as  the  habitation  of  man.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  those  parts  of  Siberia  which  are  in  the  Arctic  Circle, 
forming  about  one-third  of  the  country',  and  the  sandy  wastes  of  the 
Ust  Urt,  Kara  Kum,  and  KizU  Kum  iu  Central  Asia.  Indeed,  the 
whole  of  Turkestan  and  Transcaspia,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the 
Kirghiz  Steppes  consist  of  land  capable  of  producing  nothing."  De- 
ducting these,  however,  there  would  still  remain  enormous  tracts  of 
territory  which  are  capable  of  a  development  that,  sooner  or  later, 
will  profoundly  affect  the  economic  forces  of  the  world.  Siberia  is 
undoubtedly  rich  in  minerals,  and  "  in  the  steppe  land  and  generally 
in  the  Transbaikal  and  Amur  provinces,  the  land  is  fertile,  and  large 
harvests  of  corn  and  other  cereals  are  annually  raised,  while  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  is  a  profitable  industry."  '  The 
United  States  Consul  at  Vladivostock,  Mr.  Greener,  in  a  report  dated 
November  16,  1899,  ^  speaks  of  the  variety  of  products  of  the  Amur 
region  and  the  expectations  of  Russian  development  of  the  "  vast  and 
rich  fields  of  Manchuria,"  which  "  at  the  present  time  is  the  promised 
land  toward  which  all  speculative  eyes  in  Siberia  are  turned." 

^  Jfussia  in  Asia:  A  Record  and  a  Study,   1338-1899.     By  Alexis  Kradsse.     Pp. 
411,  with  twelve  maps.     Price,  $4.00.    New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1899. 
*  Russia  in  Asia,  page  12. 

'  See  Advance  Sheets,  No.  630,  United  States  Consular  Reports. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  deficiencies  of  soil  and  climate  of  portions  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  resources  so  vast  and 
in  so  imperfect  a  state  of  development,  that  the  industrial  capacity  of 
the  Russian  people  will  be  sufficiently  employed  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  Meanwhile,  as  manufactures  are  still  in  a  primitive  state,  and 
the  activity  of  the  people  is  mainly  agricultural,  the  opening  up  of  the 
country  necessarily  entails  the  importation  of  foreign  machinery  and 
goods,  and  the  United  States  will  probably  find  Asiatic  Russia  an  in- 
creasingly valuable  market  for  a  great  variety  of  manufactures  and 
supplies  which  no  nation  is  better  able  to  furnish,  for  the  reason  that 
we  have  long  been  accustomed  to  meet  the  demands  in  our  home  mar- 
kets for  the  kinds  of  tools,  machinery,  railway-  supplies,  etc.,  which 
have  proved  most  economical  and  most  useful  in  the  development  of 
virgin  territorj'. 

Russia's  expansion  in  Asia  has  been  accomplished  in  little  more 
than  four  centuries,  but  most  of  her  more  important  acquisitions — that 
is,  from  the  economic  point  of  view — have  been  of  very  recent  date, 
as  for  example,  the  Amur  region  (1865^;  Central  Asia  (1865-1884); 
Manchuria  (1894-1899).  To-day  Russia  reaches  from  Sweden  and  Ger- 
many to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  Afghanistan  and 
Persia.  She  has  occupied  large  regions  of  northern  China,  and  has 
acquired  an  open  port  on  the  Yellow  Sea.  She  stands  almost  at  the 
gates  of  India  and  well  within  the  borders  of  Persia,  ready  at  any  mo- 
ment, it  would  seem,  to  take  up  her  onward  march  to  the  sea.  But 
great  as  she  is,  Russia  "is,  in  proportion  to  its  size,"  to  quote  Mr. 
Krausse,  ' '  the  worse  situated  of  any  country  in  respect  to  maritime 
access.  Of  the  four  actual  seaboards  to  which  it  extends,  one, 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  is  practically  useless.  Another,  the  Pacific,  is 
available  only  to  a  limited  extent,  being  closed  by  ice  during  a  great 
portion  of  the  year, '  besides  being  situated  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  centres  of  political  and  commercial  activity  as  to  be  of  restricted 
value.  The  Baltic  also  is  closed  for  several  months  each  year  by  ice, 
and  the  Black  Sea,  while  afibrding  an  outlet  at  all  seasons  to  the  Med- 
iterranean, lacks  communications  with  the  Empire,  and  is  apt  to  be 
closed  in  case  of  war.  This  want  of  seaboard  forms  a  ver}'  prominent 
factor  in  Russian  history,  and  is  largely  responsible  for  the  dearth  of 
intercourse  between  Russia  and  other  nations,  with  its  accompaniment 
of  lack  of  progress,  as  well  as  serving  as  an  incentive  to  the  constant 
seizure  of  new  territor}'  with  the  view  of  practically  working  a  way 
towards  a  maritime  outlet,  which  will  serv-e  to  put  the  country  on  a 
parity  with  other  nations. ' ' 

1  Mr  Krausse  evidently  refers  to  Vladivostock,  but  the  recently  acquired  port  of 
Talien-wan  f  renamed  Dalny)  is  free  of  ice  all  the  3'ear. 
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It  seems  strange  that,  after  having  thus  clearly  indicated  the  main 
propelling  force  of  Russia's  advances  in  Asia — the  need  of  convenient 
outlets  for  her  products — i\Ir.  Krausse  should  take  so  much  trouble  to 
prove  that  Russian  expansion  has  been  more  a  matter  of  greed  and 
ambition  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  classes,  than  the  steadily  growing 
pressure  of  industrial  conditions  such  as  undoubtedly  brought  about 
our  own  absoriDtion  of  a  continent,  and  the  recent  extension  of  our 
territorial  limits  to  islands  beyond  the  seas.  The  history  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  Russia  in  Asia,  indeed,  has  many  points  of  similarity  to 
that  of  the  United  States  in  its  progress  westward.  Both  nations  have 
followed  a  natural  law  of  development,  iu  pushing  their  borders  on 
direct  lines,  instead  of  dotting  the  globe  with  colonizing  ventures  of 
a  more  or  less  sporadic  or  accidental  character.  Each  in  turn  has 
spread  over  the  greater  part  of  a  continent,  its  onward  march  being 
often  checked,  but  never  wholly  arrested  by  nomadic  tribes  of  sav- 
ages whom  it  had,  first  of  all,  to  subdue.  In  both  cases,  military 
enterprise  necessarily  preceded  the  arts  of  peace,  but  whereas  the 
United  States  had  to  deal  with  a  single  race,  Russia  has  had  the  far 
more  difficult  task  of  adapting  herself  to  a  great  variety  of  barbarous 
nationalities  some  of  which  entertained  relations  with  European  pow- 
ers which  greatly  embarrassed  her  efforts. 

The  United  states  has  also  been  more  fortunate  than  Russia  in  this 
— that  almost  at  the  threshold  of  her  territorial  expansion,  she  was 
enabled  to  acquire  by  purchase  from  France  and  Spain,  and  later 
by  conquest  from  Mexico,  extended  coast  lines  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Pacific,  with  harbors  which  now  provide  convenient  seaports 
for  the  vast  stretches  to  the  south  and  west  that  have  gradually  been 
incorporated  into  the  Union.  Had  we  been  restricted  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  as  the  sole  outlet  for  the  products  of  the  immense  area 
west  of  the  Alleghenies,  we  would  be  able  to  appreciate  the  growing 
restiveness  of  the  Russian  people  in  their  confinement  for  so  many 
generations  to  the  icy  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  development  of 
our  western  plains  might  have  been  but  little  more  rapid  than  the 
industrial  growth  of  their  Siberian  steppes.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
assumed  that,  but  for  the  composite  character  of  the  Russian  population 
and  the  difficulties  growing  out  of  racial  differences,  and  the  jeal- 
ousies of  rival  powers  in  Europe  having  interests  in  the  Mediterranean, 
Russia  wouid  long  since  have  burst  the  bonds  of  her  commercial 
imprisonment  and  established  herself  at  eligible  points  on  the  seas. 
She  had  first  to  convert  herself  from  an  uncivilized  to  a  civilized 
power,  to  weld  together  races  so  diverse  as  the  Slav,  the  Cossack,  the 
Tartar,  and  to  make  a  nation  homogeneous  and  strong  enough  to 
command  respect  for  its  wishes  in  the  councils  of  the  world.     The 
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diflBculties  her  statesmen  have  encountered,  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  she  is  a  European,  as  well  as  an  Asiatic  pow- 
er, and  her  progress  in  Asia  has  always  been  impeded  by  the  fact 
that,  at  any  moment,  she  might  find  herself  involved  in  a  purely 
European  quarrel. 

The  general  similarity  between  the  experience  of  the  United  States 
and  Russia  in  their  subjugation  of  vast  areas  occupied  by  barbarous 
peoples  extends  to  the  industrial  conditions  which  their  pioneers  have 
had  to  face.  The  Russian  engaged  in  developing  the  resources  of 
Siberia,  of  Central  Asia,  of  Manchuria,  finds  himself  confronted  by 
many  of  the  diflBculties  and  needs  which  the  settlers  of  our  Far  West 
have  but  recently  surmounted.  Remote  from  markets,  as  they  once 
were,  he  looks  to  railroads  to  enable  him  to  utilize  the  agricultural 
and  mineral  resources  of  lands  which,  without  modern  facilities  of 
transportation,  would  be  unable  to  find  outlets  for  their  products. 
When  these  are  provided  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  transformation 
like  that  which  has  been  wrought  in  our  western  states  and  territories 
will  be  effected  in  the  fertile  portions  of  Asiatic  Russia.  Towns  will 
spring  up  in  wastes  but  thinly  peopled  or  practically  uninhabited; 
diversified  industries  will  gradually  be  introduced;  a  great  economic 
development  will  follow.  These  results  may  be  accepted  as  inevita- 
ble notwithstanding  the  objections  which  have  been  raised  that  a 
great  part  of  Siberia  is  unproductive;  that  Russia's  objects  in  occupy- 
ing new  territory  have  been  largely  political  and  military,  and  that 
she  has  built  railroads  more  for  strategic  than  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, and  has  shown  but  little  disposition,  thus  far,  to  civilize  and 
make  industrially  efficient  the  savage  peoples  she  has  brought  under 
her  sway. 

It  is  a  serious  defect  of  Mr.  Krausse's  book,  which  contains  much 
valuable  information,  that  it  lays  undue  stress  upon  these  consid- 
erations, and  ascribes  to  Russia  ambitions  which  would  be  shadow}',, 
vain  and  unprofitable  if  they  were  inspired  merely  by  the  lust  of 
conquest,  the  jealousy  of  rival  powers,  and  the  desire  for  personal 
aggrandizement  on  the  part  of  her  tchinoviks.  Mr.  Krausse,  in- 
deed, as  we  have  seen,  contradicts  himself  by  assigning  as  the  great 
objective  of  Russian  advances  in  Asia,  the  acquisition  of  ports  on 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Pacific  which  would 
give  her  harbors  of  ready  access  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  While 
the  influences  to  which  he  assigns  so  much  importance  have  un- 
doubtedly pla}'ed  their  part,  they  have  been  incidental  to  rather 
than  chiefly  causative  of  a  development  which  has  tended  always  to- 
wards commercial  ends.  In  the  earlier  years  of  Russian  expansion, 
this  tendency  may  have  been  more  or  less  unconscious,  but  there  are 
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abundant  evidences  in  recent  years  of  a  clear  comprehension  by  Rus- 
sian statesmen  of  the  economic  value  of  the  results  of  her  traditional 
policy  when  finally  consummated.  "  Russia  in  Asia  "  is  a  work  which 
shows  careful  research  and  is  of  great  value  as  a  summary  of  the  sali- 
ent facts  of  Russia's  progress  and  present  status  iu  the  East,  but  it  is 
so  strongly  colored  by  the  author's  prepossessions  and  his  frequently 
reiterated  warnings  of  Muscovite  duplicity,  that  it  cannot  be  accepted 
as  a  safe  presentation  of  a  question  which  he  admits  is  regarded  as 
debatable  even  among  the  English  statesmen  whom  he  endeavors  to 
arouse  to  a  clearer  realization  of  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  menace 
of  Russian  policy. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  Russian  diplomacy  will  ultimately  find  a 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  Empire's  relation  with  European  pow- 
ers which,  while  securing  to  Russia  what  she  really  needs  for  her 
commercial  development,  will  not  gratuitously  threaten  the  legitimate 
interests  of  rival  nations.  Germany,  as  well  as  Great  Britain,  has 
interests  in  Persia.  She  has  recentl}'  acquired  the  right  to  build  a 
railroad  through  Asia  Minor  from  Konieh  east  of  Smyrna  and  soutli- 
east  of  the  Bosporus  to  Bassorah  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  some  2,000 
miles.  This  road  may  some  da}'  form  part  of  the  proposed  transcon- 
tinental railroad  through  Southern  Persia,  Beloochistan,  India,  Bur- 
mah  and  China  to  the  Pacific,  as  a  glance  at  the  map  shows  it  to  be 
the  most  direct  route,  from  London,  via  German}-,  Austria-Hungary, 
the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  Constantinople,  to  a  point  on  the  Persian 
frontier  whence  it  could  be  continued  almost  due  east  across  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia,  keeping  well  to  the  south  of  the  Himalayan  range,  and 
terminating  at  some  favorable  point  on  the  Chinese  coast.  If  German 
and  British  interests  should  thus  ally  themselves,  the  fear  of  undue 
perponderance  of  Russia  in  Persia  would  lose  much  of  its  force,  and 
there  would  probably  be  less  opposition  to  the  extension  of  Russian 
railroads  in  Persia  with  the  view  to  acquisition  of  a  port  on  the  Ara- 
bian Sea.  At  any  rate,  we  may  safely  assume  that  Russian  statesmen 
would  prefer  a  peaceful  settlement  which  would  satisfy  the  commer- 
cial requirements  of  the  empire,  to  an  eflFort  for  exclusive  control 
which  might  embroil  her  in  a  life  and  death  struggle  with  her  power- 
ful neighbors.  The  same  considerations  would  seem  to  have  even 
greater  weight  in  China,  where  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  of 
France,  of  Japan,  besides  those  of  Germany  and  Great  Britain  would 
come  into  play. 

The  truth  is  that  Russia  has  entered  seriously  upon  the  development 
of  her  vast  resources  iu  Asia,  and  her  future  operations  there  are 
likely  to  subordinate  the  spirit  of  military  conquest  to  industrial  con- 
siderations.    She  has  already  carved  out  for  herself  such  great  slices 
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of  territory  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  she  is  able  to  digest 
them.  Her  appetite  for  more  is  likely  to  be  limited  to  the  very  nat- 
ural desire  to  obtain  a  free  channel  to  the  Indian  Ocean  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  vast  Transcaspian  region,  as  she  has  already  obtained 
such  channels  via  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean  for  her  Euro- 
pean provinces,  and  for  Siberia  and  Manchuria  at  Vladivostock,  and 
Dalny  or  Talien-wan.  The  Loudon  Times  sees  no  menace  in  invest- 
ments of  Russian  capital  "  to  get  the  command  of  Persian  trade,"  and 
"  to  develop  industry  in  and  on  behalf  of  Persia,"  or  in  the  construc- 
tion of  "  a  remarkable  road,  at  a  heavy  cost  and  in  spite  of  very 
considerable  engineering  difficulties,  from  the  Caspian  to  Teheran.* 
The  Times  even  goes  so  far  as  to  express  the  opinion  that  it  is  quite 
possible  "to  arrive  at  a  friendly  understanding  with  Russia  on  the 
basis  of  equal  rights  and  an  open  opportunity  of  trade  in  Persia," 
and  after  commending  the  liberal  policy  of  M.  Witte,  the  Finance 
Minister  of  Russia,  in  seeking  to  promote  the  industrial  and  commer- 
cial progress  of  the  Empire  "  as  opposed  to  the  traditional  methods 
of  the  military  part}',"  and  attributing  the  same  "peaceful  and 
conciliatory  principles  "  to  the  Czar,  Wx&Tiynes  adds:  "  If  the  position 
of  Persia  and  her  trade  be  regarded  in  this  light,  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  good  understanding  between  Russia  and  England  should  not 
be  arrived  at  in  relation  to  the  future  of  regions,  closely  connected 
with  the  territories  of  both  powers. ' ' 

It  is  still  possible,  of  course,  to  attribute  to  Russia  the  design  of 
utilizing  Persia  as  a  means  of  obtaining  an  outlet  to  the  sea  on  the 
south  merely  in  order  to  command  the  sea  route  to  India  and  the  Far 
East,  but  this  presupposes  a  readiness  to  defy  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  whole  of  Europe,  for  which  no  practical  reason  could  be  found 
if  Russia's  primary  object  is  what  it  appears  to  be,  the  acquisition 
only  of  the  means  of  developing  her  commerce,  and  of  ensuring  that 
"peaceful  progress"  which  the  Minister  of  Finance,  in  his  report 
upon  the  budget  of  the  Empire  for  1899,  asserts  is  the  object  of  "the 
loving  care  "  of  the  Czar.  In  his  report  upon  the  budget  for  1900,  M. 
Witte  concludes  with  these  significant  words  : 

"  In  presenting  to  Your  Imperial  Majesty  his  views  on  several  prob- 
lems of  the  economic  life  of  Russia,  the  Minister  of  Finance  takes  the 
liberty,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  report,  of  mentioning  a  subject  of 
essential  importance  to  the  whole  civilized  world,  namely,  the  marked 
and  universal  tightness  and  emt;arrassment  in  the  money  market.  This 
circumstance,  which  is  causing  no  inconsiderable  difficulty  in  the 
industro-commercial  operations  of  all  countries,  proceeds  from  various 
circumstances  of  an  economic  character,  and  is  also  to  a  great  extent 

1 1/ondon  Times,  December  27,  1890,  p.  7. 
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complicated  by  recent  events  in  South  Africa.  It  is  not,  however,  so 
much  these  circumstances,  as  the  vague  fears  of  further  political  com- 
plications, that  are  causing  such  embarrassment  in  money  matters. 
The  calm  voice  of  reason  is  powerless  to  allay  these  fits  of  distrust  in  the 
stability  of  international  relations.  But  the  agitation  would  in  a  great 
measure  be  allayed,  were  the  governing  classes  and  the  public  abroad 
imbued  with  the  same  opinions  on  questions  of  world  politics  that  are 
held  by  the  Monarch  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  million  faithful  subjects." 
In  such  professions  on  the  part  of  Russian  statesmen  Mr.  Krausse 
seems  to  see  only  the  wiles  of  a  diplomacy  which,  in  his  opinion, 
seeks  to  serve  not  the  material  interests  of  Russia,  but  the  greed  and 
ambition  of  a  militarism  striving  always  to  lull  its  opponents  into  a 
fancied  security  with  pledges  it  means  to  break  at  the  first  favorable 
opportunity.  This  has  long  been  a  favorite  theory  with  Russopho- 
bists,  and  it  might  still  have  some  plausibility  but  for  the  great  eco- 
nomic changes  which  are  going  on  in  Russia.  The  empire  of  the  Czar 
is  no  longer  a  great  scafiblding  of  autocracy  held  up  with  bayonets — 
though  militarism  is  still  and  will  probably  long  remain  a  deeply 
rooted  force — but  a  rapidly  developing  industrial  power  which,  though 
strongly  centralized  and  paternalistic,  is  accomplishing  great  results 
for  the  masses  of  the  people.  It  is  the  minister  of  finance,  not  the 
minister  of  war,  who  is  now  the  right  arm  of  the  Czar,  and  one  has 
onl}-  to  read  his  annual  reports  for  the  past  few  years  to  be  impressed 
with  the  magnitude  and  practical  importance  of  the  reforms  he  has 
inaugurated  in  the  economic  life  of  the  people.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  reform  of  the  currency,  the  fostering  of  manufac- 
tures, the  government  control  of  liquor  selling,  the  building  of  rail- 
ways and  various  measures  for  the  development  of  agriculture  and  the 
betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  peasantry.  "  The  Russian  State," 
says  a  writer  in  the  Russian  Journal  of  Financial  Statistics,^  "  is  the 
greatest  land  owner,  the  greatest  capitalist,  the  greatest  constructor 
of  railways  and  carries  on  the  largest  business  in  the  world."  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  Russia  in  the  past, 
it  is  evident  that  internal  development  is  what  now  concerns  her  most, 
and  that  she  fiilly  realizes  the  need  of  a  long  period  of  peace  in  which 
to  build  up  her  industries  and  to  properly  utilize  her  natural  resources. 
It  is  this  fact,  doubtless,  which  causes  great  organs  of  English  opin- 
ion, like  the  London  Times,  to  incline  to  the  view  that  an  ami- 
cable adjustment  of  traditional  difiiculties  with  Russia  is  not  impos- 
sible and  to  give  full  weight  to  the  declarations  of  a  pacific  spirit  on 
the  part  of  the  Czar.  Frederic  Emory. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

1  Published  in  English  at  St.  Petersburg,  December  30,  iSgg.    See  pp.  12,  13. 
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SOME  ORIGINAI,  AND  PECULIAR   FEATURES  IN  THE  NEBRASKA 
CONSTITUTION.  1 

It  might  seem,  at  first  thought,  that  a  young  commonwealth  like 
Nebraska  would  have  no  original  or  peculiar  features  in  its  funda- 
mental law.  Constitution  making  had  been  in  progress,  even  in 
America,  for  about  a  centur}'  before  the  first  convention  assembled  for 
that  purpose  within  the  present  boundaries  of  Nebraska.  Moreover, 
the  political  ideas  which  form  the  subject-matter  of  most  constitutions 
had  been  wrought  out  through  a  long  period  of  European  civic  devel- 
opment before  the  New  World  historj'  had  even  begun.  One  might 
expect  to  find,  therefore,  that  the  Nebraska  constitution  is  but  a  copy  of 
similar  instruments  which  preceded  it.  In  reality,  however,  the  fun- 
damental law  of  this  state  contains  a  number  of  important  provisions 
which  appear  to  be  original  and  which  afford  an  interesting  field  for 
investigation  by  the  jurist  and  the  student  of  legal  systems. 

The  bill  of  rights  is  the  oldest  part  of  existing  constitutions.  Many 
of  its  clauses  are  exact  reproductions  of  the  instrument  of  the  same 
name  which  marked  the  successful  issue  of  the  English  revolution. 
Still  other  provisions  find  their  origin  as  far  back  as  Magna  Charta. 
In  this  part  of  our  constitution  we  might  least  expect  to  find  original- 
ity; and  yet  our  bill  of  rights  provides  its  own  rule  of  construction  by 
means  of  a  clause  which  is  different  from  every  other  state  constitution 
which  I  have  found  except  one. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  the  canons  of  construction  for  federal  and 
state  constitutions  are  directly  opposite,  — that  the  federal  instrument  is 
a  grant  and  confers  no  powers  not  expressly  mentioned,  while  a  state 
constitution  is  a  limitation  and  passes  all  power  not  expressly  retained.* 
To  this  doctrine,  so  well  established  elsewhere,  our  bill  of  rights 
affords  an  exception.  For  the  last  clause  of  this  part  of  our  funda- 
mental law  is  as  follows  :  "  This  enumeration  of  rights  shall  not  be 
construed  to  impair  or  deny  others,  retained  by  the  people,  and  all 
power  not  herein  delegated,  remains  with  the  people.     (Art.  i,  Sec.  26.) 

The  significance  of  this  provision  has,  I  think,  been  generally  over- 
looked. Literally  applied  it  would  require  the  same  rule  of  strict 
construction  for  both  our  federal  and  state  constitutions;  it  would  give 
the  legislature,  as  well  as  the  other  branches  of  the  state  government, 
no  implied  powers  while  every  legislative  act  would  need  support  in 
some  express  clause  of  the  constitution.  I  have  not  observed,  how- 
ever, that  any  such  rule  has  been  followed  in  practice.     The  construc- 

'  A  paper  read  before  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Societj'  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing, January,  1899. 

2  See  the  article  "  Constitutional  Law,"  6  Am.  &  Eug.  Encyclopedia  of  Law 
(second  edition),  pp.  933,  934. 
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tion  given  to  our  fundamental  law  by  the  courts  appears  not  to  differ 
from  that  awarded  to  state  constitutions  generally,'  and  I  have  known 
of  arguments  at  the  bar  wherein  it  was  either  assumed  or  asserted  that 
our  constitution  is  a  limitation  and  not  a  grant.  Still  it  seems 
unlikely  that  so  plain  a  provision  will  always  escape  notice  and  it 
may  yet  work  surprising  changes  in  constitutional  interpretation. 

I  have  said  that  this  clause  has  been  found  in  the  constitution  of  no 
other  state  except  one.  The  exception  is  North  Carolina  whose  fun- 
damental law  contains  an  exactly  similar  provision  which  has  been 
recognized  and  applied  by  its  courts."  The  relation  between  these  two 
constitutions  and  the  extent  to  which  one  may  have  borrowed  from 
the  other  offers  an  interesting  problem  for  the  historian. 

Another  peculiar  provision  of  our  bill  of  rights  is  that  which  guar- 
antees the  right  of  appeal.  It  is  as  follows:  "  The  right  to  be  heard 
in  all  civil  cases  in  the  court  of  last  resort,  by  appeal  or  otherwise, 
shall  not  be  denied."  (Art.  i,  Sec.  24.)  The  guaranty  of  the  right  to 
be  heard  in  courts  of  original  jurisdiction  is  found  in  almost,  if  not 
quite,  every  American  constitution  and  is  as  old  as  Magna  Charta. 
But  the  right  to  be  heard  in  an  appellate  court  is  a  different  matter 
and  I  find  no  constitution  except  ours  which  guarantees  it.  This  pro- 
vision like  the  one  last  noticed  would  be  exceedingly  important  were 
it  literally  applied,  for  its  logical  effect  is  to  invalidate  all  legislation 
which  prevents  a  hearing  in  the  court  of  last  resort.  It  might  even  be 
true  that  a  literal  construction  of  this  clause  would  invalidate  certain 
statutes  which  cut  off  an  appeal  where  a  litigant  fails  to  take  certain 
formal  steps  within  a  prescribed  period.  But  this  clause,  like  the 
other  is  not  literally  applied.  We  have  e.  g.  a  statute  »  which  entirely 
forbids  an  appeal  from  an  inferior  court  in  cases  tried  to  a  jury  where 
the  amount  claimed  does  not  exceed  twenty  dollars,  and  this  statute 
has  been  several  times  upheld  by  the  courts.*  In  practice,  therefore, 
this  constitutional  provision  seems  not  to  have  materially  affected  the 
legislation  of  this  state.  It  has,  however,  influenced  the  course  of 
judicial  legislation,  at  least  one  decision  having  been  overruled  on 
the  strength  of  the  constitutional  guaranty.' 

A  provision  submitted  separately  from  the  constitution  itself,  but 
nevertheless  forming  a  part  of  that  instrument,  is  that  which  author- 
izes the  legislature  to  enable  the  voters  to  express  their  choice  of  can- 
didates for  the  office  of  United  States  Senator.     At  the  time  of  its 

1  See  Magneau  v.  Fremont,  30  Neb.  843,  852  and  cases  there  cited. 

*  People  V.  McKee,  68  N.  Car.  429. 
8  Code  Civil  Proc.,  Sec.  958. 

♦  C.  B  &  C.  R.  Co.  V.  Headrick,49  Neb.  286;  Moise  v.  Powell,  40  Neb.  671. 

'  Shawaiig  v.  Love,  15  Neb.  142;  overruled  in  Hurlburt  v.  Palmer,  39  Neb.  188. 
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adoption  it  was  a  uuique  plan  and  was  welcomed  as  a  step  towards 
popular  election  of  senators.  But  in  practice  it  has  amounted  to  little. 
Twice  in  our  political  history  a  popular  candidate  has  received  a  large 
vote  for  the  senatorial  office— once  in  1886,  when  the  late  General 
Van  Wyck  sought  re-election,  and  again  in  1894,  when  Messrs.  Bryan 
and  Thurston  were  rival  candidates.  But  at  no  time  has  the  legislature 
actually  provided  for  a  popular  ballot  upon  senatorial  candidates,  and  as 
the  constitutional  clause  is  permissive  only  and  not  mandatory  or 
self-acting,  the  votes  which  are  cast  for  this  purpose  are  not  officially 
canvassed  and  are  treated  as  a  mere  voluntary  expression  of  the  elec- 
tors. Moreover,  in  no  instance  has  a  senatorial  contest  in  this  state 
been  determined  or  even  materially  affected  by  the  popular  vote  cast 
for  a  particular  candidate.  Nevertheless  this  provision  has  been 
incorporated  into  the  new  constitution  of  South  Carolina,  and  was 
probably  borrowed  from  ours,  as  no  other  instrument  of  the  kind 
embodied  such  a  plan.  Under  more  favorable  conditions,  too,  it  may 
yet  prove  to  be  the  transitional  step  towards  the  direct  popular  choice 
of  United  States  senators. 

Law  has  been  characterized  by  an  eminent  Italian  jurist  as  the  pro- 
duct of  economic  conditions.  '  Our  state  constitution,  as  the  highest 
expression  of  local  law,  illustrates  this  in  several  features.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  not  inaptly  termed  a  "  grasshopper  "  constitution,  for,  in 
1S75,  when  it  was  framed,  the  state  was  just  emerging  from  the  gloom 
and  destitution  caused  by  the  insect  scourge  of  the  preceding  sum- 
mer. The  scrupulous  care  with  which  offices  were  limited  and  sala- 
ries curtailed  shows  the  influence  of  these  conditions  on  the  work  of 
the  convention.  The  highest  salary  allowed  by  the  constitution  is 
$2,500,  and  j-et  even  that  sum  must  have  seemed  a  fortune  to  the  im- 
poverished Nebraskan  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  story  of 
how  these  checks  and  limitations  regarding  offices  have  been  evaded 
through  such  means  as  the  creation  of  boards  and  the  appointment  of 
secretaries,  is  a  familiar  one  and  illustrates  the  inefficacy  as  well  as  inex- 
pedienc}'  of  permanent  measures  to  meet  merely  temporary  conditions. 

Our  fundamental  law  was  framed  at  a  transitional  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  constitution-making  in  America.  The  constitutions  which 
preceded  it  were  of  the  old  type  containing  merely  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  framework  of  government  and  a  few  other  general  provisions. 
Those  framed  in  more  recent  years  are  of  increasingly  widening  scope, 
extending  far  into  the  field   of  general   legislation.  ^     The  Nebraska 

1  Loria,  "Economic  Basis  of  the  Social  Constitution,''  reviewed  in  Political  Sci- 
ence Quarterly  for  December,  1893. 

*See  Thorpe,  "Recent  Constitution  Making  in  the  United  States,"  Annals  of 
American  Academy,  vol.  2,  p.  145;  Eaton,  "Recent  State  Constitutions,"  6  liar- 
vard  Law  Rev.,  pp.  53,  109. 
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constitution  occupies  a  position  midway  between  these  two  types.  It 
has  a  less  extensive  scope  than  those  framed  during  the  last  decade, 
but  it  covers  many  subjects  which  would  have  seemed  out  of  place  in 
the  constitutions  of  the  early  part  of  the  century.  Such  are  the  arti- 
cles (XI,  XII,  XIII)  relating  to  railroad  and  other  corporations,  pro- 
visions of  which  have  been  of  frequent  consideration  by  the  supreme 
court  in  recent  years. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  and  at  the  same  time  most  serious  of 
these  peculiar  features  of  our  constitution  is  its  unchangeableness. 
For  its  own  amendment  it  requires  "  a  majority  of  the  electors  voting 
at  the  election,"  '  and  this  has  been  construed  by  the  supreme  court 
to  mean  a  majority  of  the  highest  aggregate  number  of  votes  cast  at 
the  election,  whether  for  candidates  or  propositions,  ^  and  not  merely 
a  majority  of  those  cast  on  the  amendment.  One  of  the  judges 
wherein  this  construction  is  announced  frankly  recognizes  that  "  tak- 
ing the  past  as  a  criterion  by  which  to  foretell  the  future,  it  would 
seem  that  under  the  construction  adopted,  it  will  be  almost,  if  not  quite 
impossible,  to  change  the  present  constitution,  however  meritorious 
may  be  the  amendment  proposed."  And  this  conviction  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  judicial,  but  is  also  shared  in  by  the  executive  branch. 
Our  new  governor,  in  his  inaugural  message,  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  although  proposed  amendments  are  submitted  at  almost  every 
session  of  the  legislature,  yet  "  in  the  press  of  other  matters  and  the 
excitement  of  political  campaigns,  they  are  lost  sight  of  and  fail  to 
receive  popular  ratification."  The  justification  for  this  remark  will 
appear  when  we  recall  that  while  our  constitution  has  been  in  force 
for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  while  at  one  time  (in  1896)  as 
many  as  twelve  propositions  of  amendments  were  pending,  there  is  but 
one  instance  where  a  change  has  been  actuallj-  effected,  and  that  only 
through  a  legislative  recount  after  the  proposition  had  been  declared 
lost  by  the  ofl&cial  canvassers.  ' 

It  seems  to  be  conceded,  then,  that  our  constitution  is  practically 
unchangeable  by  amendment,  and  if  so  we  find  here  not  only  a  most 
peculiar  feature,  but  one  of  gravest  concern  to  the  commonwealth. 
Doubtless  it  is  important  that  our  fundamental  law  should  be  stable 
and  secure,  not  changed  with  every  wave  of  popular  caprice,  and  not 
easily  manipulated  by  designing  politicians.* 

>  Sec.  I  of  Art.  XVII  (or  XV  as  it  appears  in  the  Compiled  Statutes). 

*Tecuraseh  Nat.  Bauk  v.  Saunders,  51  Neb.  801;  71  N.  W.  Rep.  779 

3  This  was  in  1886,  when  the  provision  which  now  forms  Sec.  4  of  Art.  Ill  was 
declared  adopted  in  pursuance  of  Session  Laws  of  18S7,  ch.  2. 

*  This  idea  was  emphasized  by  Governor  Dawes  in  his  retiring  message  of  1887, 
as  a  reason  for  disapproving  the  plan  of  calling  a  constitutional  convention, 
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A  remed}-  for  this  plight  into  which  our  laws  have  fallen  seems  to 
lie  in  the  calling  of  a  constitutional  convention,  and  a  general  belief 
that  this  is  the  only  possible  solution  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  both 
our  incoming  and  retiring  governors  have  recommended  that  plan  to 
the  present  legislature.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  such  a  course 
meets  the  approval  of  some  who  speak  with  authority.  Mr.  E.  L. 
Godkin,  editor  of  the  Nation,  always  conservative  and  never  an  opti- 
mist, thus  characterizes  the  constitutional  convention  as  a  factor  in 
American  political  development:  "  Through  the  hundred  years  of 
national  existence  it  has  received  little  but  favorable  criticism  from 
any  quarter.  It  is  still  an  honor  to  have  a  seat  in  it.  The  best  men 
in  the  community  are  still  eager  or  willing  to  serve  in  it,  no  matter  at 
what  cost  to  health  or  private  affairs.  I  cannot  recall  one  convention 
which  has  incurred  either  odium  or  contempt.  Time  and  social 
changes  have  often  frustrated  its  expectations,  or  have  shown  its  pro- 
visions for  the  public  welfare  to  be  inadequate  or  mistaken,  but  it  is 
very  rare  indeed  to  hear  its  wisdom  and  integrity  questioned.  In 
looking  over  the  list  of  those  who  have  figured  in  conventions  of  the 
State  of  New  York  since  the  Revolution,  one  finds  the  name  of  nearly 
every  man  of  weight  and  prominence;  and  few  lay  it  down  without 
thinking  how  happy  we  should  be  if  we  could  secure  such  service  for 
our  ordinary  legislative  bodies."  ^ 

Who  shall  say  that  the  creation  of  such  a  body  at  this  time  would 
not  summon  to  the  service  of  the  state  many  gifted  citizens  of  whose 
assistance  the  state  is  now  deprived  because  present  political  conditions 
fail  to  attract  them  ?  If  so  the  result  would  tend  to  quicken  and 
regenerate  the  not  too  wholesome  civic  life  of  our  beloved  common- 
wealth, besides  facilitating  by  the  removal  of  obsolete  constitutional 
barriers,  that  steady  improvement  in  laws  and  institutions  which  is 
the  normal  tendency  of  every  free  and  intelligent  people. 

Charles  Sumner  Lobingier. 

Omaha,  Neb. 


STREET   R.'MLWAY   I'OI^ICY   IN   BERLIN. 

The  city  of  Berlin  is  just  now  in  a  transition  period,  so  far  as  its 
system  of  street  railway  lines  is  concerned.  The  development  is  likely 
to  be  of  extraordinary  interest  and  will  attract  the  attention  of  the 
students  of  municipal  government  during  the  next  few  years. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  city  of  Berlin  granted  extensive  priv- 
ileges to  private  corporations  many  years  ago  for  the  construction  of 

1  Godkin,  "  The  Decline  of  Legislatures,"  Atlantic  Monthly  (iSg?).  Vol.  So,  pp. 
35.  52- 
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surface  roads.  These  privileges,  generally  speaking,  expire  about  the 
vear  1905.  Nearly  ten  years  ago  the  demand  for  replacing  horse 
traction  by  electric  traction  became  insistent.  Smaller  cities,  notably 
Halle  on  the  Saale,  led  the  way  in  this  improvement.  Berlin  lagged 
behind.  It  was  very  evident  that  the  private  companies  would  not 
introduce  electric  traction  on  their  own  initiative.  The  pressure  for 
an  improvemement  in  local  transportation  became  so  great  that  the 
city  authorities  were  finally  compelled  either  to  buy  out  the  companies 
under  the  provisions  contained  in  the  contracts  or  to  find  some  means 
of  persuading  them  to  introduce  electric  traction.  As  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  it  was  found  that  the  cost  of  purchasing  the  lines  would  far 
exceed  the  financial  ability  of  the  city  at  the  time,  and  consequently 
the  latter  was  compelled  to  come  to  terms  with  the  street  car  owners. 
The  latter  insisted  that  they  could  not  afford  to  introduce  electric 
traction  without  ver}'  substantial  compensation  on  the  part  of  the  city. 
Their  concessions  would  expire  before  they  could  hope  to  reap  the 
profits  from  the  necessary  investment  of  capital.  They  proposed  to 
introduce  the  electric  power  if  the  city  would  extend  the  term  of  their 
privileges.  After  a  long  discussion,  a  new  contract  was  made  with  the 
more  important  of  these  lines — the  Great  Berlin  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  the  New  Berlin  Horse  Railroad  Company — on  the  nine- 
teenth of  January,  1898.  The  following  were  the  more  important 
provisions  of  this  contract:  The  companies  agreed  to  convert  all  their 
horse  car  lines  into  railroads  with  electric  traction,  and  to  apply  the 
same  to  all  new  lines  opened  by  them  during  the  term  of  their  con- 
cession. This  conversion  of  horse  traction  into  electric  traction  is  to 
be  complete  within  five  full  years  after  the  signing  of  the  contracts. 
The  general  system  of  traction  is  that  known  as  the  trolley  system, 
but  in  its  place  a  mixed  system  of  storage  battery  and  trolley  may  be 
introduced  at  any  time,  upon  demand  of  the  city  authorities.  The 
electricity  is  to  be  obtained  from  such  places  as  are  indicated  by  the 
city  authorities.  The  city  may  insist  upon  the  construction  of  addi- 
tional lines  whenever  the  public  interest  may  demand  it,  and  in  such 
places  as  it  may  determine,  to  the  amount  of  150  kilometres,  and  the 
tracks  of  these  companies  may  be  used  by  other  companies  chartered 
by  the  city  for  the  distance  of  400  metres.  The  companies  bound 
themselves  to  erect  waiting  rooms  at  the  ends  of  their  lines  and  at  the 
various  stopping  places,  which  shall  be  warmed  and  lighted,  these 
stations  to  be  erected  upon  demand  of  the  city.  Motormen  and  con- 
ductors are  not  to  be  emplo3'ed  for  more  than  ten  hours  per  day. 
Three  years  after  the  conclusion  of  this  contract  the  companies  shall 
reduce  their  price  of  transportation  for  a  single,  unbroken  trip,  along 
the  whole  length  of  their  lines,  both  within  and  without  the  city 
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limits,  to  a  uniform  price  of  ten  pfennigs  (2.386-.)  The  companies 
shall  provide  a  pension  system  for  their  employes.  They  shall  pay  to 
the  city  for  the  use  of  city  property  8  per  cent  of  their  gross  income 
from  transportation  of  persons  and  goods,  and  whenever  the  net  return 
of  the  enterprise  shall  exceed  12  per  cent  of  the  present  capital  stock 
or  6  per  cent  upon  any  additional  capital  employed  in  extending  the 
lines,  the  half  of  the  excess  profit  shall  be  paid  into  the  city  treasury. 
The  contracts  shall  run  to  the  thirty -first  of  December,  1919.  At  the 
end  of  the  contract  the  lines  and  rolling  stock  of  the  companies  shall 
pass  into  the  possession  of  the  city  of  Berlin,  without  any  remuneration 
whatever. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  forms  a  very  liberal  contract  to  the  city,  as 
such  contracts  go,  but,  in  spite  of  that  fact,  the  action  of  the  city  in 
closing  this  contract  has  been  severely  criticised,  and  the  city  is  now 
drawing  up  an  extensive  plan  of  additional  lines,  making  a  network 
comprising  nearly  as  many  kilometres  of  track  as  the  present  system, 
which  is  to  be  built  and  operated  by  tlie  city  on  its  own  account.  This 
will  not  compete  directly  with  the  existing  lines,  but  will  of  course 
have  a  decided  influence  upon  their  polic)-,  as  it  will  aflFect  materially 
their  possibilities  of  profit,  in  case  they  do  not  pursue  what  the  public 
considers  a  reasonable  policy.  It  is  felt  that  if  the  city  constructs 
and  operates  its  own  system,  it  will  acquire  the  necessary  experience 
to  take  over  the  existing  lines  when  the  concession  expires  in  the 
year  1920. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  nearly  all  students  of  municipal  govern- 
ment in  Europe  consider  that  the  acquisition  of  these  semi-monopolistic 
enterprises,  like  gas,  water,  electricity,  local  means  of  transportation, 
etc.,  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  the  cities  in  the  future  are  to  be  able  to 
provide  the  funds  necessary  to  meet  the  steadily  increasing  demands 
upon  the  municipal  funds. 

In  the  matter  of  street  railway  transportation  in  Berlin,  the  incon- 
venience of  the  present  situation  is  certainly  very  great.  Many  of 
the  old  horse  cars  are  still  in  use  and  consequently  over  extensive 
lines  in  the  central  portion  of  the  city  the  speed  is  limited  by  that  of 
the  horse  car.  But  over  half  of  the  entire  mileage  and  the  rolling 
stock  has  now  been  converted  into  the  electric  S3-stem  and  probably 
the  reconstruction  of  the  entire  system  will  be  completed  within  the 
year,  when  the  city  will  have  a  fairly  successful  and  satisfactory  sj'^stem 
of  local  street  transportation. 

It  is  rather  an  interesting  fact  that  the  citizens  of  Berlin  are  very 
indignant  over  what  they  consider  gross  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
street  car  companies  in  the  performance  of  their  functions.  This  has 
gone  so  far  that  a  general  meeting  was  called  recently  by  all  people 
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who  had  reasou  to  complain  of  failure  in  the  street  car  service,  of 
failure  to  run  cars  frequently  enough,  of  failure  to  provide  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  cars,  of  failure  to  warm  the  cars  adequately,  etc.,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  general  associdtion  of  citizens  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  community  over  against  the  street  car  companies. 
Its  object  is  to  stir  up  the  municipal  administration  in  such  a  way  as 
to  compel  it  to  force  the  street  car  companies  to  carry  out  their  agree- 
ments with  the  city  ;  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  public  adminis- 
tration, even  in  Germany,  requires  the  same  sort  of  stimulation  from 
private  parties  that  it  does  in  the  United  States. 

Edmund  J   J.\mes. 

University  of  Chicag*. 


BOOK   DEPARTMENT. 


NOTES. 

In  Magna  Charta  ^  the  author  has  sought,  as  he  tells  us,  "  to 
make  a  short  book,  of  interest  to  the  general  reader  "  avoiding  or  ex- 
plaining technical  terms  not  understood  by  the  lay  mind. 

Part  I  is  an  historical  sketch,  elementary  in  character,  of  the  reigns 
of  the  Norman  kings,  in  which  is  set  forth  the  abuses  that  culminated 
in  the  demand  for  the  great  statute. 

Part  II  contains  the  charters  granted  by  the  early  kings,  from 
Henry  I.  to  Edward  I.,  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  the 
Sentences  of  the  Bishops  and  of  the  Clergy. 

In  Part  III  the  author  gives  explanatory  notes  on  the  Charter  of 
King  John,  and  the  Forest  Charter  of  Henry  IH. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Part  III  contains  no  citation  of  authorities  ; 
the  general  reader,  and  it  is  for  the  general  reader  that  the  book  is 
written,  ma}-  verify  the  statements  in  Pail  I  by  reference  to  any  Eng- 
lish history  ;  but  those  chapters  of  the  charter  which  require  explana- 
tion, require  it  in  most  cases  because  they  deal  with  legal  institutions 
which  have  long  been  dead  or  have  grown  past  recognition  since  the 
day  John  swore  by  "God's  teeth  "  at  Runnymede  he  would  never  estab- 
lish or  confirm  them.  Verification  of  the  author's  explanation  of 
these  can  be  found  only  in  legal  works,  and  to  such  works  the  general 
reader  needs  special  direction  ;  he  is  entitled  to  know,  for  example, 
on  whom  the  author  relies  for  the  statement  that  Chapter  39  of  the 
charter  relates  to  the  jury  S3-stem  when  the  most  accurate  modern 
authorities,  Forsyth,  Pollock,  Maitland  and  others  agree  that  it  has 
no  reference  to  this  institution. 


Mr.  Bowi^ey's  "Wages  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,"^  presents  an  admirable  application  of 
the  statistical  method  to  the  very  kernel  of  the  labor  problem.  It 
is  valuable  not  only  for  the  light  it  throws  on  changes  in  wages  in 
different  trades  during  the  century  just  drawing  to  a  close,  but  also 
for  its  keen  analysis  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  wage  statistics 
and  the  ingenious  methods  suggested  for  coping  with  these  difficulties. 
The  chief    subjects  treated  in  the   book   are  thus    described  in   the 

1  Magna  Charta  and  Other  Great  Charters  0/ England.  Ry  Boyd  C.  Harrington, 
LL.B.,  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar.  Pp.342.  Price,  $3.00.  Philadelphia:  William 
J.  Campbell,  1900. 

*By  ArthurL.  BowLKY,  M.  A.,  F.  S.  S.  Pp.  vii,  144.  Price,  6j.  Cambridge: 
University  Press.    London:  C.  J.  Clay  &  Sous,  1899. 
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introduction  (page  2):  "the  extent  and  nature  of  the  material 
existing  and  the  chief  authors  and  sources  of  information,  with 
mention  of  some  special  difficulties  in  making  general  estimates;  a 
general  statistical  history  of  the  wages  in  groups  of  industries,  such 
as  agriculture,  the  building  trades,  mining,  textiles  and  mechanical 
engineering  industries;  the  distinction  between  wages  and  earnings; 
the  difficulties  of  conducting  a  wage  census  and  former  attempts  to 
do  so,  and  the  special  features  of  modern  estimates;  the  more 
minute  investigation  of  the  wage  statistics  of  the  building  trades, 
illustrating  the  special  difficulties  which  arise  and  the  methods  of 
calculation  applicable;  the  treatment  of  the  statistics  of  a  new  and 
expanding  trade  and  of  a  decaj-ing  trade;  the  combination  of  these 
figures  with  the  general  average  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
general  comparison,  and  the  reduction  of  all  wage  statistics  to  yearly 
averages  referring  to  the  whole  sphere  of  industry."  Each  one  of 
these  topics  is  treated  with  great  clearness  and  abundant  material  is 
presented  to  substantiate  the  author's  conclvisions.  He  bases  these  on 
calculations  of  rates  of  change  in  the  wages  paid  for  labor  of  dif- 
ferent grades,  rather  than  on  comparisons  of  the  average  wages 
paid  in  different  trades  at  different  periods,  and  is  thus  enabled  to 
utilize  a  great  deal  of  material  too  fragmentary  to  be  otherwise 
employed.  As  a  result  of  his  investigation  he  concludes  that  if 
the  rates  paid  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  1890-99,  when  they 
were  fairly  constant,  be  represented  by  100,  the  rates  from  i88o-go 
should  be  put  at  90,  those  from  1870-80  at  95,  from  1860-70  at  75, 
from  1850-60  at  65,  from  1840-50  at  60,  from  1830-40  at  60,  etc.,  and 
that  during  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  from  1780  to  1899 
the  rates  increased  from  40  to  100.  The  work  concludes  with  a  full 
bibliography  and  a  careful  index. 


In  The  New  Democracy,'  the  author,  a  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tasmania,  has  given  us  valuable  information  on  the  practi- 
cal working  of  the  Hare  system  of  voting,  which  has  been  in  force  in 
Tasmania  since  1896,  and  of  the  new  Australian  constitution.  Had  he 
confined  his  book  to  such  local  topics  it  would  have  been  an  unquali- 
fied success.  Or  he  might  even  have  added  the  chapter  in  which  he 
urges  the  teaching  of  histor}'  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  intelligence 
and  political  knowledge  of  the  voters.  But  the  rest  of  the  book  is  of 
no  value  to  the  ordinary  student  of  politics  save  as  a  clear  and  well 
arranged  statement  of  old  ideas.     It  is  taken  almost  exclusively  from 

'  The  New  Democracy.  By  Jethro  Brown,  M.  A.,  I,t,.D.  Pp.  xii,  215.  Price, 
^i.oo.     New  York:  The  Macinillan  Coinpanj',  1899. 
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Mill,  Bryce,  Lecky,  Bodley  and  Godkin.  The  more  original  parts  of 
the  work  are  lacking  in  accuracy.  Thus,  he  regards  the  condition  of 
parties  in  France  as  peculiar  to  that  country  (p.  25);  he  thinks  that 
Bryan  received  little  popular  support  (p.  91);  and  he  says  (p.  172) 
that  "  the  state  in  its  origin  was  an  organized  body  of  men  occupying 
a  definite  territory."  1 


Mr.  E.  H.  ByingTon  'has  supplemented  his  former  work  on  "The 
Puritan  in  England  and  New  England  "  by  a  study  of  "  The  Puritan 
as  a  Colonist  and  Reformer."  ^  In  the  latter  work  the  author  devotes 
the  first  three  chapters  to  a  discussion  of  the  early  beginnings  of  the 
colonies,  including  some  mention  of  their  economic  conditions,  the 
relations  with  the  Indians,  the  church  and  the  government.  This 
part  of  the  book  concludes  with  the  usual  exaggerated  estimate  of 
the  influence  of  New  England  on  American  institutions.  "  The 
Greater  New  England  stretches  from  ocean  to  ocean."  In  the  next 
two  chapters  the  author  discusses  the  religious  side  of  the  early  Puri- 
tans, their  influence  upon  the  Indians  and  more  especially  the  work 
of  John  Eliot  and  Jonathan  Edwards.  The  work  concludes  with  a 
brief  consideration  of  Shakespeare's  attitude  toward  the  Puritans  ; 
the  author  believes  that  Shakespeare  and  the  Puritans  misunderstood 
each  other,  that  the  latter  seemed  to  the  poet  narrow  and  bigoted, 
while  they  in  their  turn  could  recognize  only  the  supreme  importance 
of  spiritual  things.  The  Puritans  also  wished  to  establish  the  rights 
of  the  middle  classes  whereas  Shakespeare  and  many  others  of  his 
class  were  not  interested  in  this  movement  and  therefore,  perhaps, 
ignored  its  true  importance. 

A  CONVENIENT  SUMMARY  of  the  principal  facts  connected  with  the 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  from 
1776  to  1897,  constitutes  the  latest  volume  of  Sonnenschein's  Social 
Science  Series.^  The  author,  Mr.  S.  J.  Chapman,  prepared  the 
work  in  competition  for  the  Cobden  Prize  at  Cambridge  in  1898, 
and  upon  receiving  the  award,  revised  his  study  for  publication. 
The  course  of  trade  between   the  two  countries  is  clearly  described 

'  Contributed  by  Robert  P.  Reeder,  Esq. 

*  TTie  Puritan  as  a  Colonist  and  Reformer.  By  Ezra  Hoyt  Byington.  Pp.  xxvii, 
375.     Price,  ^2.00.     Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1899. 

^  History  0/  the  Trade  Between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  Slates ,  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  Effects  of  Tariffs.  By  Sydney  J.  Chapman.  Pp.  xv,  118. 
Price,  2s.  dd.  London;  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  1899. 
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in  the  nine  chapters  into  which  the  volume  is  divided  by  the  aid 
of  numerous  diagrams  and  statistical  tables.  Less  satisfactory  are 
the  explanatory  portions  of  the  text,  which  suffer  from  the  nar- 
row basis  ou  which  the  discussion  rests.  The  trade  between  any 
two  countries  cannot  be  understood  imless  trade  relations  with 
other  countries  are  taken  into  account.  Nor  can  foreign  trade  as 
a  whole  be  comprehended  if  studied  apart  from  other  aspects  of 
a  nation's  industrial  life.  These  obvious  facts  are  ignored  by  the 
author,  who  seems  to  have  lacked  the  necessary  preparation  for  a 
really  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  His  use  of  the  best  authorities, 
GiflTeu,  for  facts  in  regard  to  English  trade,  and  Wells  and  Taussig  for 
information  touching  the  trade  of  the  United  States,  saves  him  from 
committing  very  serious  blunders,  but  when  he  departs  from  the 
paths  marked  out  by  these  writers  aud  suggests  original  explanations 
his  incomplete  grasp  of  the  subject  becomes  conspicuous.  Notwith- 
standing, the  essential  facts  are  clearly  presented,  and  for  the  most 
part  speak  for  themselves. 


"  The  Social,  Phases  of  Education  "  ^  marks  its  author,  the  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Public  Schools  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  as  a 
teacher  who  has  carried  the  theory  of  the  new  education  to  its  logical 
conclusions.  Not  content  with  making  the  school  an  instrumentality 
for  the  full  and  free  development  of  the  individual,  the  author  asks 
to  what  end  is  education,  new  or  old,  rational  or  mechanical,  if  not 
for  the  development  of  fine  moral  character?  In  .social  service  he 
finds  the  goal  towards  which  education  should  be  directed.  "From 
each  according  to  his  abilit}-.  To  each  according  to  his  needs." 
Habit  and  mental  attitude  are  all  important.  The  interdependence 
of  all  parts  of  human  .society  requires  altruism.  Not  how  much  but 
what  kind  of  education  is  the  test.  Is  it  leading  to  the  fullest  meas- 
ure of  social  ser^'ice  ? 

Mr.  Button  reconciles  the  so-called  conflicting  aims  "  preparation 
for  vocation"  and  "general  culture."  The  value  of  all  subjects 
is  gauged  by  their  utilit}-.  Vocational  studies  have  in  them  the 
germs  of  mental,  moral  and  aesthetic  culture.  The  home  and  the 
school  must  be  social  in  character  and  aim.  Froebel  and  Herbart 
have  set  the  right  standards.  "No  sane  person  now  thinks  of 
treating  reading,  writing,  spelling  and  composition  as  materials  of 
thought." 

"^  Social  Pliases  of  Education.  By  Samuel  T.  Dctton.  Pp.  x,  259.  Price,  ^1.25. 
Vew  York  :  Macmillan  Company,  1899. 
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That  the  pedagog}-  of  the  future  is  to  take  its  point  of  dii-ection 
more  from  sociology  than  from  psychology  is  the  governing  principle. 
Three  aims  should  dominate  education — the  knowledge  of  one's  social 
environment,  the  sense  of  individual  freedom  and  responsibility,  and 
a  consciousness  of  relationship  to  human  institutions.  Let  education 
restore  industrial  co-operation,  let  it  apply  scientific  ideas,  develop 
manual  and  industrial  arts,  and  emphasize  the  dignity  of  vocation, 
and  it  will  cease  to  be  unrelated  to  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the 
nation. 

The  church  must  recognize  the  unity  of  all  Christian  works.  The 
school  is  the  chief  moral  and  civic  force  at  its  command.  Inductive 
thought  and  the  democratic  spirit  are  at  once  the  cause  and  effect  of 
education.  The  correlation  of  educational  forces  in  the  community 
is  based  on  the  truth  that  "  there  is  not  one  single  element  of  civili- 
zation that  is  not  made  to  depend  in  the  end  upon  public  opinion." 
The  Brookline  Education  Society  is  an  example  of  the  possible 
enlistment  of  large  and  varied  lay  forces  in  educational  progress. 
The  interest  and  confidence  of  the  people  must  be  won  so  that  they 
believe  in  the  value  of  what  is  done,  else  much  of  the  labor  goes  for 
nothing.' 


Under  the  TiTt,E  "Democracy  and  Empire"*  Professor 
Giddings  has  arranged  several  of  his  recent  addresses  and  arti- 
cles with  the  object  of  giving  them  a  continuous  sequence. 
In  the  opening  essay,  "The  Democratic  Empire,"  the  author 
states  his  position  clearly  and  forcibly;  it  is  that  democracy 
and  empire  are  entirely  harmonious  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have  steadily 
extended  their  rule  in  the  last  century  and  just  as  steadily  have  they 
become  more  democratic.  This  process  may  be  continued  in  the 
fiiture  says  the  author,  "all  on  the  one  inviolable  condition  that,  as  it 
lengthens  the  reach  of  government ,  it  must  curtail  the  functions 
of  government.^'  The  varioits  local  governments  may  undertake 
what  they  please,  but  the  national  or  imperial  government  must  be 
content  to  lose  in  intensity  what  it  gains  in  extent.  "  It  must  confine 
itself  practically  to  three  things,  namely:  the  imperial  defence,  the 
suppiession  of  conflict  between  one  part  of  the  empire  and  another, 
and  insistence  that  local  administration  shall  come  up  to  a  certain 
standard  in  its  protection  of  life  and  property,  and  in  its  respect  for 
enlightenment. 

1  Contributed  by  Miss  Dora  Keen,  Philadelphia. 

^Democracy  of  Empire,  By  Franklin  Henry  Giddings,  Ph.  D.  Pp.  363. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Companj',  1900. 
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In  the  last  article,  on  "The  Gospel  of  Non-Resistauce,"  Profesijor 
Giddings  tries  to  show  that  through  the  spread  of  the  democratic 
empire  the  principle  of  like  mindedness,  of  homogeneity  in  fundamen- 
tal things,  will  be  so  far  applied  that  men  may  differ  on  minor 
subjects,  but  in  the  essential  things  will  lose  the  predatory,  aggres- 
sive habit  and  the  habit  of  resistance.  By  agreeing  with  each  other  in 
the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  organization,  individual  liberty, 
standards  of  conduct  and  loyalty  to  a  common  destinj',  the  people 
will  realize  the  gospel  of  non-resistance,  although  abundant  room  will 
be  left  for  individual  diflFerences  and  progressive  elements  along  other 
lines.  Professor  Giddings  declares  in  his  preface  that  the  eighteen 
chapters  intervening  between  these  two  thoughts  are  natural  connect- 
ing links.  Among  these  are  articles  on  the  "  Ethical  INIotive,"  "  Mind 
of  the  Many,"  "Industrial  Democracy,"  "Trusts  and  the  Pub- 
lic," "  Railroads  and  the  State,"  "  Some  Results  of  the  Freedom  of 
Women,"  etc.  The  average  reader  will  hardly  agree  with  the  author 
as  to  the  intimate  connection  between  these  subjects  and  the  title  of 
the  book  nor  as  to  the  relation  of  the  various  articles  to  each  other. 
The  book  is  not  a  book  but  a  collection  of  essays.  Some  of  the 
essays  treat  of  democracy,  some  of  imperialism,  and  some  of  democ- 
racy and  imperialism,  and  many  of  other  subjects.  All  are  interesting, 
all  are  characterized  by  that  forceful  logic  which  is  so  familiar  in 
Professor  Giddings'  work,  but  they  are  separate  articles  rather  than 
connected  chapters. 


Mr.  Theodore  Gilman,*  a  New  York  banker  who  published  two 
years  ago  "A  Graded  Banking  System,"  in  which  he  advocated  a  plan 
for  the  issue  of  bank  note  currency  regulated  by  incorporated  clearing 
houses,  re-enforces  his  argument  by  the  publication  of  a  second  book 
entitled  ' '  F'ederal  Clearing  Houses. ' '  The  new  book  contains  a  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Gilman's  plan  and  several  articles  which  he  has  pub- 
lished in  magazines  and  newspapers  during  the  last  two  years.  It 
also  reproduces  Mr.  Goschen's  speech  on  English  Bank  Reserves, 
delivered  at  I^eeds  in  189T.  Mr.  Gilman  makes  very  clear  the  neces- 
sity for  a  bank  circulation  which  shall  vary  with  the  needs  of  business, 
justly  holding  that  it  will  either  prevent  panics  or  greatly  mitigate 
their  evils.  He  discusses  with  much  acumen  and  clearness  the  sub- 
jects of  panics,  elasticitj-  of  the  currency,  and  the  services  which 
bank  notes  perform  for  the  business  community.  The  book  is  one 
which  should  be  read  by  every  banker  in  the  country,  for  its  author 

^Federal  Clearing  Houses.  By  Theodore  Gilman.  Pp.  x,  289.  Price,  $1,00. 
Boston  and  New  York:   Houghton,  MifBiu  &  Co,  1899. 
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understands  his  subject  and  makes  his  points  in  language  which  busi- 
ness men  will  comprehend.  The  plan  which  he  suggests  for  the  bet- 
terment of  our  banking  currency,  while  it  may  be  faulty  in  some 
details,  is  the  simplest  and  most  rational  which  has  thus  far  been  sug- 
gested. It  could  be  adopted  without  any  radical  changes  in  our  bank- 
ing system,  and  the  bank  notes  for  which  it  makes  provision,  while 
not  secured  by  deposit  of  bonds  or  legal  tender  money,  would  be  the 
crystallized  credit  of  the  entire  country,  certain  of  redemption  and 
available  at  a  time  when  other  forms  of  credit,  through  apprehension 
or  actual  panic,  fall  into  disuse.' 


Thb  activity  of  French  publishers  in  making  available  for  French 
readers  the  best  foreign  literature  on  economic  and  social  questions 
has  frequently  been  remarked  upon  in  these  columns.  Among  the 
series  contributing  to  the  ever  swelling  stream  of  this  literature  is  the 
Bibliothique  Iiiternatiojiale  des  Scietices  Sociologiques,  published 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Hamon  of  the  new  University  of 
Brussels.  The  fourth  volume  of  this  series,  which  has  recently 
appeared,  consists  of  a  scholarly  translation  of  Karl  Marx's  Zur 
Kritik  der politischen  Oekonomie,^  which  was  first  published  by  the 
author  in  1859  ^''^^  'was  in  the  nature  of  an  introduction  to  his  larger 
treatise  on  Capital.  Subsequent  volumes  to  appear  in  the  same  series 
are  translations  of  Lassalle's  Reden  an  die  deutschen  Arbeiter,  Bern- 
stein's "  Ivife  of  Lassalle  "  and  a  collection  of  the  socialistic  writings 
of  William  Morris. 


"Prehistoric  Scotland  "  ^  is  a  study  of  the  earliest  archaeolog- 
ical data  relating  to  Scotland  and  to  the  British  Isles  generally. 
The  author  discusses  the  physical  features  of  Scotland,  the  climate, 
fauna  and  flora,  the  culture  and  civilization  of  the  stone,  bronze 
and  iron  ages,  and  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  the  ethnology  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Munro  infers  from  linguistic  researches  that  the 
first  Aryan  immigration  into  the  British  Isles  occurred  during  the 
bronze  age.  Numerous  and  elaborate  illustrations  accompany  the 
text. 

1  Contributed  by  Prof.  J.  F.  Johnson,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

*  Critique  de  V Economie  Politique.  By  Kari,  Marx.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  L^on  Remy.     Pp.  xi,  273.    Price,  zf*'-  y-     Paris:   Schleicher  Fr$res,  1899. 

*By  Robert  Munro.  Pp.  xix,  502.  Price,  ^s.  6rf.  Edinburgh  and  London: 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  1899. 
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The  "Cost  of  Living"'  represents  a  departure  from  former 
methods  of  teaching  hygiene.  The  teaching  of  h)-giene  as  a  natural 
science  has  not  accomplished  what  was  prophesied  for  it  two 
decades  since.  The  sanitarian  is  beginning  now  to  treat  hygiene 
as  one  phase  of  a  social  science.  To  that  end  the  author  of  the  book 
under  discussion  presents  nine  lectures  ■  a  domestic  economy.  Start- 
ing with  the  assumption  that  half  of  our  income  is  wasted,  or  in 
other  words,  that  present  incomes  go  only  half  as  far  as  they  might, 
the  author  concludes  that  refortn  may  be  effected  through  improve- 
ment in  consumption  as  well  as  through  an  increased  share  in  the 
results  of  production.  In  fact,  permanent  improvements  in  the  stan- 
dard of  life  depend  rather  upon  wise  spending  than  upon  large  earn- 
ings. 

Sanitary  science  furnishes  the  criterion  of  wise  expenditure  in  the 
selection  of  a  diet,  of  a  building  site,  and  household  furnishings.  The 
lectures  go  further  and  suggest  model  budgets  for  the  households 
dependent  upon  modest  incomes.  Many  economies  are  discussed 
whereby  the  small  incomes  may  be  made  to  raise  materially  the  stan- 
dard of  life,  without  subtracting  any  real  or  supposed  essentials  in  the 
existing  standard. 


"Taxation  of  Land  Vai.ues  and  the  Singi^b  Tax " *  is  the  title 
of  a  collection  of  papers,  by  Professor  Smart,  discussing  the  pro- 
posal to  impose  a  tax  on  land  owners  in  Glasgow  adjusted  to  the 
"site  value."  Though  not  professing  "to  be  a  contribution  to 
economic  science,"  the  essaj'  throws  an  interesting  side  light  on 
the  claim  so  often  advanced  that  municipal  ownership  will  lessen 
the  burden  of  taxation.  The  experience  of  Glasgow  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  enlargement  of  public  services  necessitates  larger 
rather  than  smaller  revenues  from  taxation.  The  more  the  city 
gives  the  more  its  citizens  want.  In  Professor  Smart's  opinion, 
taxing  site  owners,  instead  of  increasing  the  rates  paid  by  occupiers, 
involves  "  double  taxation,  confiscation,  and  violation  of  contracts," 
and  can  only  terminate  in  "pure  Henry  Georgeism,"  How  unde- 
sirable he  deems  this  outcome  is  explained  in  a  final  chapter  on 
"The  Single  Tax."  His  exposition  and  criticism  of  the  Glasgow 
bill  is  clear  and  forcible,  and  must  have  carried  considerable  weight 
when  first  published  in  the  Glasgow  Herald  in  the  summer  of  1899. 

'  The  Cost  of  Living  as  Modified  by  Sanilary  Science.  By  Eli-kn  H.  Richards. 
Pp.  121.    Price,  $1.00.     New  York:   John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1899. 

*  By  William  Smart,  LL.D.  Pp.  viii,  125.  Price,  2^.  6d.  Glasgow:  James  Mac- 
Lehose  &  Sons,  1900. 
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No  MORE  CONCLUSIVE  evidence  of  the  world's  increasing  interest  in 
plans  for  social  improvement  could  be  furnished  than  is  contained  in 
the  second  volume  of  Stammhammer's  ' '' Bibliographie  des  Socialisnius 
und  Cotmnunismus.'"  '^  Though  this  work  includes  titles  of  books 
and  articles  published  between  the  first  of  January,  1892,  and  the  thirty- 
first  of  December,  1898,  together  with  a  few  for  earlier  years  over- 
looked in  the  preparation  of  Volume  I  only,  no  less  than  12,500  items 
are  here  enumerated.  As  in  the  previous  volume,  English,  French, 
Italian  and  Spanish  socialistic  literatures  are  catalogued  as  well  as 
German.  English  titles  are  especially  numerous,  and  so  far  as  dis- 
covered are  exhaustive  for  the  six  years  covered.  Following  the  author 
catalogue  is  a  full  subject  index,  which  will  be  found  particularly 
useful  to  the  student  entering  the  mazes  of  this  literature  for  the  first 
time.  As  a  whole  the  work  is  a  monument  to  the  patience  and  accu- 
racy of  its  justly  celebrated  author. 


Henry  W.  Thurston,  head  of  the  department  of  social  and 
economic  science  of  the  Chicago  Normal  School,  has  brought  out  a 
manual  on  Economics  and  Industrial  History  for  Secondary 
Schools^  containing  many  novel  and  valuable  features.  The  under- 
lying thought  of  the  book  is  that  elementary  instruction  in  econo- 
mics ought  to  concern  itself  primarily  vrith  economic  phenomena 
falling  within  the  pupil's  own  range  of  experience,  and  that  he 
should  be  taught  to  observe  and  collate  the  facts  of  his  own  environ- 
ment and  thus  arrive  at  some  of  the  more  general  principles  of  the 
science.  Following  out  this  notion  the  author  has  divided  his 
■work  into  three  parts;  I.  Industrial  Observation  and  Interpreta- 
tion. II.  Outlines  of  the  Industrial  History  of  England  and  the 
United  States.  III.  Elements  of  Economic  Theory.  In  using  the 
first  part  the  teacher  is  recommended  in  the  accompanying 
Teachers'  Manual  to  require  the  students  to  make  their  own  obser- 
vations, which  are  to  be  presented  in  regular  reports,  and  to  do 
their  own  interpreting  under  the  stimulus  of  suggestive  questions. 
This  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  book,  and  will  be  welcomed 
even  by  teachers  who  prefer  to  present  the  subject  in  a  somewhat 
different  way.  It  rests  on  sound  pedagogical  principles,  and  indi- 
cates how  economics  may  be  imparted  to  secondary  school  pupils 
free  from  the  dogmatism  which  usually  characterizes  such  instruc- 
tion. The  second  and  third  parts  are  less  original,  but  show  the 
same  clear  grasp  of  the  principle  that  the  concrete  should  precede 

'  pp.  iv,  404.    Price,  13  mark.    Jena:  Gustav  Fisher,  1900. 

*Pp.  300.    Teachers^  Manual.   Price,  |i.oc.  Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  1S99. 
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and  pave  the  way  for  the  abstract.  As  a  whole,  this  work  more 
nearly  fulfills  the  need  for  a  text-book  of  economics  for  secondary 
schools  than  any  that  has  yet  been  prepared. 


Dr.  Travis'  "History  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty"  '  gives  a 
full  and  accurate  account  of  the  causes  leading  up  to,  and  the  con- 
ditions attending  the  negotiations  of  this  much  mooted  instrument. 
This  is  followed  by  an  equally  detailed  history  of  the  controversies  to 
which  the  convention  has  since  given  rise.  On  the  whole  the  author's 
conclusions  are  favorable  to  the  treaty;  in  the  first  place  because,  in 
his  opinion,  it  kept  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  from  going  to 
war  over  the  matter  of  the  control  of  the  isthmus,  and  secondly, 
because  it  provides  in  the  best  possible  way  for  the  neutralization  of 
the  interoceanic  canal.  Now  that  England  and  the  United  States 
have  at  last  learned  to  understand  each  other  and  finally  come  to 
comprehend  the  reciprocal  provisions  of  the  contract.  Dr.  Travis 
thinks  they  should  retain  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  and  live  up  to  its 
terms.  The  author's  attitude  is  rather  that  of  the  accurate  historian 
than  that  of  the  political  philosopher,  and  on  this  account  immediate 
rather  than  ultimate  causes  and  consequences  are  emphasized  in  the 
argument. 

REVIEWS. 

Growth  of  Nationality  in  the  United  States:  A  Social  Study.  By 
John  Bascom.  Pp.  ix,  213.  Price,  $1.2=^.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sous,  1899. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  somewhat  misleading;  it  is  not  strictly  a 
study  of  the  forces  which  have  brought  about  nationality,  but  rather  a 
study  of  the  obstacles  which  these  forces  had  to  overcome.  The  author 
considers  not  so  much  "  the  growth  of  national  life  under  the  consti- 
tution," as  "  the  divisions  which  were  incident  to  the  conditions  under 
which  the  constitution  was  formed  ...  or  which  grew  up  later 
under  its  operation  "  (p.  7).  These  divisions — obstacles  to  the  growth 
of  nationality,  rather  than  forces  which  produced  it — were  of  four 
sorts:  (i)  Strife  between  states  and  the  general  government;  (2)  strife 
between  groups  of  states;  (3)  strife  between  departments  of  govern- 
ment; (4)  strife  between  classes.  Besides  these  subjects,  one  chapter 
is  devoted  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  one  to  a  brief  summary  of  the 
main  conclusions. 

1  The  History  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty.  Byl  Ira  Dudley  Travis,  Ph.  D. 
Publications  ofthe  Michigan  Political  Science  Association,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  8.  Pp.312. 
Price,  $1.00.     Ann  Arbor,  January,  1900. 
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1.  Strife  between  states  and  the  federal  government  was  the  natural 
result  of  the  reluctance  with  which  the  states  gave  up  their  semi- 
independence.  At  one  time  and  another  these  conflicts  have  extended 
to  every  part  of  the  country.  The  whiskey  rebellion,  the  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  resolutions,  the  Hartford  convention,  the  attempt  of  Ohio 
to  tax  the  United  States  bank,  the  Cherokee  troubles,  nullification  in 
South  Carolina,  resistance  to  the  fugitive  slave  law  in  Wisconsin,  the 
McLeod  case  in  New  York,  are  reviewed  in  order,  as  examples  in 
point.  The  result  has  been  such  that  we  are  "  no  longer  in  danger  of 
smothering  the  national  life  by  local  governments  "  (p.  44). 

2.  Under  the  heading,  "Strife  Between  Groups  of  States,"  the 
slavery  question  is  reviewed.  From  17S9  to  1820,  the  bearings  of 
slavery  became  visible  and  undeniable;  1820-1845  was  a  period  when 
"the  moral  convictions  of  the  country  were  made  up;"  the  third 
period  marked  the  passing  of  the  "old  equilibrium"  (p.  51).  The 
author's  treatment  of  the  slavery  conflict  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows:  The  constitution  recognized  slavery  as  a  local  institution,  but 
slavery  "  defines  a  social  type  "  so  distinct  as  to  involve  national  char- 
acter. It  cannot  live  as  a  local  institution;  if  hemmed  in,  it  dies. 
Expansion  and  ultimate  possession  of  the  nation  was  necessary  there- 
fore to  the  very  existence  of  slavery.  In  this  effort  it  met  the  expansive 
power  of  the  free  North.  A  series  of  compromises  were  arranged,  but 
since  compromises  on  moral  questions  cannot  settle  anything,  it  was 
always  ultimately  a  question  of  all  or  nothing.  In  this  life  and  death 
struggle  the  South  held  fast  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  in  which  it  was 
strong;  the  North  depended  for  justification  on  profound  moral  prin- 
ciples which  "  had  been  sacrificed  in  the  constitution,"  and  constantly 
ruled  out  of  order  in  discussion.  An  unwillingness  to  sacrifice  the 
constitution  for  a  great  moral  principle  protracted  the  struggle  unduly; 
on  this  rock  Webster  and  Clay  split.  Not  until  the  newer  generation 
of  Seward  and  Lincoln,  who  perceived  that  moral  principles  were  more 
than  constitutions,  did  the  North  take  a  consistent  and  irrefutable 
position.     The  issue  was  war. 

In  reconstructing  the  "subdued  states,"  the  safety  of  the  nation 
"admitted  of  no  other  doctrine  than  that  it  itself,  as  expressed  in  the 
general  government,  must  settle  the  terms  of  peace  "  (p.  95 ) .  Con- 
gress acted  on  that  doctrine,  though  the  Supreme  Court  still  held  to 
the  "form  of  things — a  form  that  had  broken  up  and  passed  away" 
(p.  96).  The  Slaughter  House  decisions  have  properly  restrained  the 
centralizing  tendencies  set  in  motion  by  the  civil  war. 

3.  The  most  important  strife  between  departments  occurred  during 
and  following  the  civil  war.     But  the  proper  relation  of  departments 
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•was  tiot  permanently  disturbed.  Too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on 
independence  of  the  departments;  harmony  is  more  important. 

4.  Strife  between  classes  is  the  "most  penetrative"  and  "inimical 
to  national  life"  of  all.  In  it  we  reach  the  "great  disintegrating 
causes  in  society"  (p.  133).  "This  is  the  fundamental  question  of 
national  life:  whether,  its  terms  being  advantageously  settled,  that  life 
can  expand  under  them  and  a  people  be  thoroughly  integrated  .  .  . 
by  vigorous  and  prosperous  growth"  (p.  133).  The  basis  of  indi- 
vidualism in  industry,  which  has  been  accepted  without  question,  is 
freedom  of  contract;  but  we  are  learning  that  this  principle  must  take 
on  serious  limitations,  if  we  are  to  move  freely  forward  "into  those 
complex  states  of  societj'  in  which  personal  liberty  must  often  be 
waived  in  one  direction  in  order  that  it  may  be  more  fully  secured  in 
other  directions  "  (p.  136).  Some  limitations  have  already  been  made. 
The  clause  in  the  constitution  prohibiting  states  from  impairing  the 
obligation  of  a  contract  does  not  prevent  a  state  from  making  a  bank- 
rupt law  (Ogden  v.  Saunders),  nor  enable  a  state  to  grant  away  essen- 
tial powers  of  government  (Charles  River  Bridge  Case),  nor  interfere 
with  the  power  to  pass  laws  relating  to  the  safety,  health  or  morals  of 
the  community  (License  Cases),  nor  prevent  the  state  from  fixing 
maximum  rates  (Munn  v.  111.).  This  tendency  toward  a  wise  limita- 
tion of  individual  freedom  has  been  checked  by  the  courts,  (i)  by 
depriving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  the  right  to  fix 
future  rates;  (2)  by  denying  to  the  federal  government  the  power  to 
lay  an  income  tax;  (3)  by  usurping  legislative  power  through  the  use 
of  injunction.  These  three  matters  the  author  discusses  at  length, 
criticising  the  courts  severely  for  resisting  the  obvious  trend  of  social 
forces. 

The  part  of  the  book  dealing  with  conflicts  between  classes  is  the 
most  valuable,  and  of  this  part  the  discussion  of  the  work  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  income  tax  decision,  and 
"  legislation  by  injunction,"  is  the  most  interesting  and  forcible.  The 
author's  views  on  questions  of  governmental  activity  are  well  known, 
and  he  has  made  no  change  in  them  in  his  latest  book.  Exceptions 
might  be  taken  to  the  statement  that  the  reaction  after  the  war  of 
181 2,  in  favor  of  the  national  government,  "  created  the  Whig  party  " 
(P-  33)!  ^^^^t  the  constitutional  compromises  on  slavery  were  "more 
sagacious  than  wise"  (p.  48);  that  Clay  (and  Webster)  "failed" 
(p.  81);  that  the  gist  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision  was  that  "  the  black 
man  was  possessed  of  no  rights  which  the  white  man  was  bound  to 
respect,"  and  that  the  decision  was  "  an  exhaustive  effort  to  divest  the 
black  man  of  all  civil  rights  "  (p.  87).  That  there  is  any  essential  dis- 
tinction between  strife  between  states  and  the  federal  government, 
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and  strife  between  different  sections,  in  American  history,  may  also  be 
doubted;  sectionalism,  not  stateism,  was  the  basis  of  most  of  these 
struggles.  The  author  leaves  the  impression  that  there  has  been  no 
reaction  from  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Munn  v.  111.  (p.  154).  That 
case  decided  that  a  state  legislature  might  fix  maximum  rates  and  be 
the  sole  judge  of  reasonableness;  the  court  has  since  assumed  for 
itself  the  right  to  determine  reasonnbleness.  (Dow  V.  Beidelman, 
125  U.  S.  680;  Reagan  v.  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  154 
U.  S.  362;  Smythe  v.  Ames,  etc.,  169  U.  S.  466.) 

Carl  Becker. 

Pennsylvania  State  College. 


English  Political  Philosophy  from  Hobbes  to  Maine.  By  Wili<iam 
Graham,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy 
at  Queen's  College,  Belfast.  Pp.  xxx,  415.  Price,  10s.  6d.  Lon- 
don: Edward  Arnold,  1899. 

Earl}'  in  the  present  century  it  became  evident  to  thinking  minds 
that  philosophy  without  science  was  barren.  This  was  a  protest 
against  so-called  "  speculative  philosophy."  It  led  to  an  eager  pur- 
suit of  science  to  the  neglect  of  philosophy.  Now,  however,  the 
world  of  thought  is  coming  to  recognize  the  further  truth  that 
science  without  philosophy  is  meaningless.  A  renewed  interest  in 
philosophical  study  marks  this  change.  The  volume  by  William 
Graham  on  "English  Political  Philosophy  from  Hobbes  to  Maine" 
is  indicative  of  this  new  point  of  view  within  the  domain  of  politics. 
In  presenting  a  system  of  political  philosophy  two  well-defined 
courses  are  open  to  the  writer.  He  may  proceed  independently  and 
discuss  in  their  logical  order  the  fundamental  problems  of  govern- 
ment and  administration  with  the  object  of  outlining  a  complete 
system  of  political  theorj',  or  he  may  set  forth  his  own  views 
through  a  discussion  and  criticism  of  the  views  of  those  who  in 
the  past  have  written  upon  the  same  problems.  Professor  Graham 
has  chosen  the  latter  method.  Through  an  exposition  and  criticism 
of  the  chief  works  of  the  English  writers  on  political  philosophy,  viz., 
Hobbes,  Locke,  Burke,  Bentham,  J.  S.  Mill,  and  Sir  Henry  Maine,  he 
develops  "  something  like  an  introduction  to  political  science." 

To  the  author  a  study  of  these  six  thinkers  is  sufficient  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  all  important  theories  and  methods,  since  their  works 
sufficiently  illustrate  the  different  schools  of  political  thought — Con- 
servative, Liberal,  Radical,  and  even  Socialist,  and  at  the  same  time 
represent  the  several  methods  of  discovering  political  truth — induction 
and  deduction. 
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The  several  writers  named  are  considered  in  cbronological  order^ 
The  following  books  and  essays  are  analyzed:  Hobbes'  "Leviathan;" 
Locke's  "  Civil  Government;"  Burke's  "  Reflections  on  the  French 
Revolution,"  and  "An  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs  ;  " 
Bentham's  "  Theory  of  Legislation,"  "  Principles  of  Morals  and  Leg- 
islation," and  "Plan  of  Parliamentar)'  Government;"  Mill's  "  Repre- 
sentative Government,"  and  Book  VI  of  his  "  Logic;"  and  Maine's 
"Ancient  Law,"  "  Early  History  of  Institutions,"  and  "Popular 
Government."  The  author's  analysis  of  these  books  and  essays 
is  well  done.  Indeed  it  is  herein  that  his  volume  is  most  successful. 
He  has  produced  a  very  satisfactory  manual  of  English  political 
philosophy.  His  criticisms  are  sane,  wholesome,  and  suggestive. 
His  estimates  and  comparisons  are  on  the  whole  fair  and  just. 

But  Professor  Graham  is  not  so  successful  in  presenting  his  own  sys- 
tem of  political  theory.  Perhaps  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  make  his 
views  clearer  through  a  discussion  and  criticism  of  the  views  of  others. 
I  am  inclined  to  regard  this  as  quite  true.  The  fault,  therefore,  is  not 
with  the  author,  but  with  the  method  he  employs.  What  is  needed 
at  present  in  the  study  of  political  philosophy  is  an  outline  of  a 
system  of  pure  political  theory — a  comprehensive  statement  and 
treatment  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  politics.  This  should 
precede  the  discussion  of  the  historj'  of  political  philosophy.  For 
before  one  is  competent  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  answers  of 
others,  one  must  first  take  an  independent  stand  with  respect  to  the 
fundamental  problems  of  politics.  Students  of  political  philosophy 
would  welcome  another  volume  from  Professor  Graham,  dealing  more 
especially  with  his  own  system  of  thought. 

Benjamin  F.  Shambaugh. 

University  of  Iowa. 


Studies  in  State  Taxation,  with  particular  reference  to  the  Southern 
States.     By  Graduates  and  Students  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity.    Edited  by  J.  H.   Holi^ander.     Johns   Hopkins  University 
Studies  in  Historical  aud  Political  Science.     Series  XVIII.     Nos.  i, 
2,  3,  4.     Pp.  253.     Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1900. 
This  book,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  preface,  had  its  origin  in  a 
series  of  informal  class  reports,  prepared  by  students  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  in   connection  with   a  course  of  graduate  instruction 
upon  American  commonwealth  finance.     The  result  is  a  collection  of 
five  monographs  upon  the  system   of  taxation  in  as  many  different 
states.     The  list  includes  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Kansas,  Missis- 
sippi and  Georgia. 

The  subject  of  state  taxation  would  seem  to  be  one  to  which  this 
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method  of  co-operative  class  room  investigation  can  be  advantageously 
applied.  We  have  here  a  good  general  account  of  the  systems  of 
taxation  in  the  states  studied.  Each  writer  begins  with  some 
description  of  the  economic  conditions  of  the  state  w  hich  he  selected, 
then  proceeds  to  sketch  the  historical  development  of  taxation,  and 
concludes  with  a  descriptive  and  in  some  degree  critical  account  of 
the  present  tax  system.  The  monographs,  as  would  be  expected, 
vary  somewhat  in  merit  and  importance;  but  taken  altogether  they 
are  well  written  and  constitute  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject.  They  add  to  the  material  for  a  comparative 
study  of  the  systems  of  state  taxation  and  broaden  the  basis  for  in- 
ductive generalizations. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the  value  of  this 
work  could  without  great  difficulty  have  been  considerably  enhanced 
by  making  these  investigations  more  thorough  and  critical.  We  feel 
some  hesitancy,  however,  in  suggesting  this  criticism  ;  for  it  is  not 
easy  to  define  in  advance  the  practical  limits  of  an  investigation  or  to 
determine  from  the  result  whether  an  investigator  has  fully  utilized 
the  opportunities  and  materials  which  were  available.  Each  of  the 
contributors  to  this  work,  we  are  told,  selected  for  his  field  of  study 
his  own  state  or  some  state  with  whose  economic  conditions  he  was  in 
a  measure  familiar.  This  was  certainly  a  favorable  circumstance. 
But  in  general  it  does  not  appear  that  the  writer's  local  knowledge 
added  very  much  to  the  value  of  his  work.  There  are  not  many  indi- 
cations of  attempts  to  gather  information  by  personal  inquiries  in 
regard  to  the  practical  administration  of  the  different  taxes,  or  to  go 
back  of  the  statutes  in  tracing  their  origin,  or  beyond  official  reports 
in  studying  their  operation  and  effect.  But  the  lack  of  investigations 
of  this  nature  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  reaching  results  and 
conclusions  which  are  of  value  ;  and  so  far  as  one  can  judge  from 
reading  these  monographs  the  writers  have  at  any  rate  made  a  careful 
study  and  discriminating  use  of  the  statutes,  official  reports  and  other 
published  materials.  The  results  of  their  labor  are  well  worthy  of 
publication  and  are  certain  to  be  gratefully  appreciated  by  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  taxation. 

In  the  tax  systems  of  these  states  the  main  reliance  is  upon  the  gen- 
eral property  tax.  In  Maryland,  however,  this  tax  contributes  only 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  total  tax  revenue,  or,  if  we  include  the  tax 
on  the  stock  of  corporations,  about  42  per  cent.  In  the  other  states  the 
proportion  varies  from  about  66  to  over  90  per  cent.  As  regards  the 
taxation  of  personal  property  there  is,  as  would  be  expected,  a  general 
complaint  of  evasion  and  defective  assessment.  The  writer  of  the 
monograph  on  taxation  in  Maryland  is,  however,  of  the  opinion  that 
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the  escape  of  personal  property  is  commonly  much  exaggerated,  and 
he  ventures  the  assertion  that  in  that  state  personal  property  is 
assessed  much  nearer  its  true  value  than  real  property.  The  reasons 
which  he  offers  in  support  of  this  opinion  are  suggestive  and  worthy 
of  consideration,  although  they  do  not  appear  to  be  conclusive. 

Of  the  taxes  which  supplement  or  accompany  the  property  tax, 
license  taxes  appear  to  be  the  most  productive.  While  some  of  these, 
like  those  on  the  liquor  traEBc,  partake  of  the  nature  of  sumptuary 
measures,  others  are  purely  fiscal  imposts;  and  there  seems  to  be  a  ten- 
dency to  make  a  more  extensive  use  of  this  form  of  taxation  for  pur- 
poses of  revenue  alone.  The  system  of  license  taxes  in  Mississippi  and 
North  Carolina  has  recently  been  very  much  extended.  In  the 
former  state  over  119  different  occupations  are  now  subject  to  a  license 
tax,  and  in  North  Carolina  an  act  passed  in  1898  has  applied  this  tax 
to  all  persons  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  merchandise  and  to 
dealers  in  wood  and  coal,  lumber,  fresh  meats,  real  estate,  etc.  Usually 
this  tax  is  a  fixed  annual  payment  unaffected  by  the  size  of  the  busi- 
ness. But  in  some  cases  it  is  regulated  by  the  population  of  the  town 
in  which  the  trade  is  carried  on ;  the  merchants'  tax  in  North  Carolina 
is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  capital  employed.  Such  taxes  as 
these  remind  one  of  the  French  patentes,  and  suggest  an  approach  to 
a  general  system  of  business  taxes. 

The  poll  tax  seems  to  play  a  rather  important  role  in  these  southern 
states.  In  Mississippi  its  productivity  is  relatively  large;  it  contributes 
about  one-fourth  of  the  total  tax  revenue;  and  in  Georgia  and  North 
Carolina  it  stands  next  to  the  property  tax  in  productivity.  It  would 
seem  probable,  however,  that  in  Georgia  license  taxes  will  be  found  to 
have  attained  the  second  place  when  the  result  of  their  recent  exten- 
sion becomes  known.  It  seems  that  the  poll  tax  in  the  southern  states 
is  something  more  than  a  fiscal  resource.  If  one  may  judge  from  the 
case  of  Mississippi  it  has  a  political  significance  which  the  student  of 
finance  who  was  unfatniliar  with  social  conditions  in  the  South 
might  overlook.  In  that  state  the  poll  tax  is  "  a  means  of  disquali- 
fying the  negro  in  national  elections  and  controlling  his  vote  in  local 
elections."  This  makes  it  "  more  important  as  an  adjunct  of  suffrage 
than  as^a  source  of  revenue," 

Maryland  seems  to  be  the  only  one  of  these  states  which  has  made 
much  use  of  distinct  taxes  on  corporations.  This  state  imposes  a  tax 
on  the  gross  receipts  of  certain  classes  of  corporations,  including  rail- 
road, telegraph,  telephone,  express  and  safe  deposit  companies;  a 
license  and  premium  tax  on  insurance  companies;  a  franchise  tax  on 
savings  banks,  etc.  The  tax  on  the  capital  stock  of  corporations  is 
simply  a  distinct  method  of  assessing  and  collecting  the  property  tax. 
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The  inheritance  tax  is  found  onlj'  in  Maryland  where  it  has  been 
■jevied  since  1845.  North  CaroUna  introduced  this  tax  at  about  the 
same  time,  but  abandoned  it  in  1874.  Another  inheritance  tax  was 
adopted  in  1897,  which  for  some  reason  proved  unsatisfactorj-  and 
was  repealed  two  years  later. 

North  Carolina  is  exceptional  in  having  recently  introduced  an 
income  tax  to  supplement  the  property  tax.  The  intention  of  the 
statute  seems  to  have  been  to  include  all  income  except  that  derived 
solely  from  property  already  taxed.  But  in  administering  the  law  a 
narrow  interpretation  has  been  given  to  it,  and  the  tax  seems  to  be 
confined  to  salaries,  professional  fees  and  interest  from  United 
States  bonds.  The  assessment  has  proved  very  defective,  and  the  tax 
has  yielded  less  than  four  thousand  dollars. 

J.  A.  HILI,. 

IVashinglon,  D.  C. 


The  Ecojiomic  lVriti?igs  of  Sir  William  Petty,  together  with  Obser- 
vations Upon  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  More  Probably  by  Captain 
John  Graunt.     Edited  by  Chari.es  Henry  Holi.,  Ph.  D.     Two 
volumes.     Pp.  xci,  313+3S7.    Price,  $6.00.     Cambridge:  University 
Press.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1899. 
Professor  Hull's  edition  of    Petty's   "Economic  Writings"   more 
than  fulfills  the  expectations  of  his  brother  economists.   Not  only  has 
be  supplied  reprints  of  Petty's  previously  published  economic  tracts, 
verified  in  most  instances  by  comparison  with  the  original  manu- 
scripts, and  of  Graunt's  "  Natural  and  Political  Observations  Upon 
the   Bills   of    Mortality,"  but    he  has  added  "The  Treatise  of    Ire- 
land,  1687,"   not  hitherto  printed,  and  enriched  the  whole  with  a 
wealth  of  biographical  and  bibliographical  detail  that  does  honor  to 
his   accurate   scholarship.     Perusal  of  the   editor's   contributions  to 
these  two  volumes  leaves  the  reader  with  the  pleasant  impression  of 
having  made  an  excursion  into  the  seventeenth  century  and  actually 
talked  with  Petty  and  his  friends.     Nor  is  this  impression  marred  by 
extravagant  hero  worship  on  the  part  of  his  guide.    Though  Dr.  Hull 
does,  in  one  place,  suggest  a  parallel  between  Graunt  as  a  statistician 
and  Columbus  as  a  navigator,  he  is  usually  calm  and  judicial  to  a 
degree.     He  recognizes  that  Petty  "  is  frequently  inaccurate  in  his 
use  of  authorities  and  careless  in  his  calculations,  and  (that)  upon  at 
least  one  occasion  he  is  open  to  suspicion  of  sophisticating  his  figures." 
The  editor's  "  Introduction  "  (78  pp. )  is    divided  into  seven   chap- 
ters, as  follows:     "  Petty's  Life,"  "  Graunt's  Life,"  "The  Authorship 
of  the  Observations  upon  the  Bills  of  Mortality,"  "  Petty's  Letters  and 
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Other  Manuscripts,"  "  Petty's  Economic  Writings,"  "Grauntand  the 
Science  of  Statistics,"  and  "  On  the  Bills  of  Mortality."  Then  follow 
in  chronological  order  reprints  of  Petty's  economic  tracts.  The 
first,  "  A  Treatise  of  Taxes  and  Contributions  "  (97  pp.),  is  described 
as  the  author's  masterpiece,  than  which  "  English  economic  litera- 
ture before  Hume  can  show  no  tract  of  such  range  and  force,  charac- 
terized by  such  wealth  of  suggestion  and  such  power  of  analysis. ' ' 
The  "Quantulumcunque Concerning  Money,"  (11  pp.),  which  follows 
Graunt's  "Observations"  in  the  second  volume,  is  regarded  as  his 
next  most  important  work,  showing  the  author  "very  nearly  at  his 
best."  Concluding  the  second  volume  are  a  "  Bibliograph}' of  the 
Printed  Writings  of  Sir  William  Pett)',"  supplemented  by  the  bibli- 
ography drawn  up  by  the  author  himself  before  his  death,  a  "  List  of 
Books  and  Manuscripts  Used,"  and  a  twenty-seveii-page  index. 

Both  Petty  and  Graunt  were  born  in  humble  circumstances,  the  one 
in  Romsey  in  1623  and  the  other  in  London  in  1620.  Of  Graunt's  life 
little  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  a  successful  and  respected 
merchant  of  London  down  to  the  time  of  the  great  Loudon  fire  in 
1666,  which  caused  his  financial  ruin  and  probably  hastened  his  death 
in  1674.  He  and  Petty  were  intimate  friends  before  the  publication  of 
the  "  Observations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality,"  in  1662,  and  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  Petty  "edited"  this  justly  famous  tract.  How  the 
belief  that  Petty  was  its  author  gained  currency,  and  the  slight  foun- 
dation upon  which  this  belief  rests,  are  clearly  explained  in  the  chap- 
ter on  "  The  Disputed  Authorship,"  reprinted  in  part  from  the 
Political  Science  Quarterly.  The  tract  is  included  in  this  edition  of 
Petty's  writings  partly  because  the  authorship  is  disputed,  but  chiefly 
because  of  its  intimate  connection  with  Petty's  writings  on  "  Political 
Arithmetic,"  and  because  it  is  not  otherwise  accessible  to  the  ordinary 
reader.  In  Dr.  Hull's  opinion,  Graunt's  pamphlet  is  "superior  as 
statistical  writing  to  any  of  Petty's  works."  It  is  not  calculation  or 
"political  arithmetic,"  but  "  statistics."  So  important  does  the  editor 
deem  this  pamphlet  that  he  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  discussion  of 
its  relation  to  the  science  of  statistics  and  concludes  that  Graunt, 
rather  than  Siissmilch,  deserves  the  credit  of  having  originated  that 
science. 

Petty's  career  was  much  more  varied  and  brilliant  than  that  of  his 
friend.  Shipping  as  cabin  boy,  on  an  English  merchantman  in  his 
fourteenth  year,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  leg.  This  led  to 
his  being  landed  at  Caen,  where  the  Jesuit  fathers  took  an  interest  in 
him  because  of  his  proficiency  in  Latin  and  admitted  him  to  their 
college.  Returning  to  England  after  completing  his  education,  he 
spent  some  months  in  the  royal  navy.     In  1643  he  again  crossed  the 
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channel  and  began  tlie  study  of  medicine  at  Utrecht.  On  his  next 
return  to  England  he  was  an  accomplished  physician,  and  by  1650 rose 
to  the  position  of  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Oxford.  The  reputation  he 
made  for  himself  there  doubtless  led  to  the  appointment,  two  years 
later,  to  the  position  of  physician  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  which  had 
a  determining  influence  on  his  life.  He  remained  in  Ireland  seven 
years  on  his  first  visit,  and  in  tiiat  time  made  his  reputation  as  admin- 
istrator and  man  of  affairs  and  laid  the  foundations  of  his  ample 
fortune.  The  estates  which  he  acquired  during  this  sojourn  per- 
manently attached  him  to  Ireland,  and  led  him  to  obtain  the  intimate 
knowledge  of  its  political,  social  and  economic  conditions  so  conspic- 
uous in  his  writings.  Meantime  he  retained  his  lively  interest  in  the 
progress  of  science  and  discovery.  When  the  "  Royal  Society  for 
Improving  of  Natural  Knowledge  "  was  incorporated  at  Oxford  in 
1662,  he  was  named  a  charter  member  of  its  council,  and  from  that 
time  on  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  papers  of  the  society. 

Though  his  title  to  his  estates  was  confirmed  by  royal  charter  at  the 
time  of  the  restoration,  Petty  found  himself  involved  in  numerous 
lawsuits  growing  out  of  the  exactions  of  the  farmers  of  the  Irish 
revenue.  It  was  this  experience  that  turned  his  attention  to  ques- 
tions of  taxation,  and  led  to  the  publication  of  "  A  Treatise  of  Taxes 
and  Contributions  "  in  1662.  In  1664  he  wrote  his  Verbutn  Sapienti, 
which  was  printed  after  his  death  in  1691  as  a  supplement  to  his 
"Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland,"  written  in  1672.  His  marriage  in 
1667  to  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  widow  of  Sir  Maurice  Fenton 
"whose  tastes  were  as  elegant  as  his  were  simple,"  turned  the  cur- 
rent of  his  life  from  study  and  affairs  to  social  matters.  From  this 
time  on  he  spent  more  time  in  London  and  seems  to  have  been  in 
closer  relations  with  those  about   the  court. 

Of  Petty's  other  writings,  the  "  Political  Arithmetic,"  written 
in  1676,  was  widely  circulated  in  manuscript,  though  not  printed 
until  after  his  death.  The  same  was  true  of  his  Quanttdiimcunque 
concerning  money,  16S2.  His  later  essays  in  "Political  Arithmetic," 
written  at  odd  times  from  1681  till  1684,  were,  with  the  exception  of 
two,  also  published  posthumously.  His  last  work,  "The  Treatise 
of  Ireland,"  completed  onl}'  three  mouths  before  his  death  in  1687, 
was  not  published  along  vdth  his  other  tracts,  partly  because  of  its 
unfinished  state  and  partly  for  political  reasons.  In  printing  it  with 
this  edition  of  Petty's  writings  Dr.  Hull  supplies  a  brief  analysis 
which  makes  its  contents  more  intelligible  if  still  not  altogether  clear. 

From  these  facts  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  his  economic  writ- 
ings it  appears  that  pride  of  authorship  was  not  one  of  Petty's  char- 
acteristics.    He  seems  to  have  taken  little  interest  in  the  printing  of 
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eveu  his  more  important  tracts,  aud  in  his  correspoudence  he  usually 
refers  to  them  as  minor  incidents  in  his  busy  and  varied  life. 
Happily  his  cousin,  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  had  a  higher  regard  for 
Petty's  writings  than  the  author  himself.  Most  of  the  manuscripts 
of  Petty's  works  and  of  his  letters  that  have  come  down  to  us  owe 
their  preservation  to  the  care  with  which  this  admirer  collected  thetu. 
after  Pett3''s  death  and  transmitted  them  to  his  descendants. 

The  editor's  analysis  of  Petty's  economic  theories  shows  that  he  was 
a  cameralist  rather  than  a  mercantilist.  He  differed  from  his  contem- 
poraries, not  so  much  in  having  juster  views  in  regard  to  foreign  trade 
as  in  directing  his  attention  to  different  and  more  vital  coiisiderations 
than  those  connected  with  the  "  balance  of  trade."  The  problem, 
which  engaged  his  thought  was  how  to  measure  the  wealth  and  power 
of  the  kingdom.  He  saw  that  "  hands  were  the  father  as  lands  were 
the  mother  of  wealth,"  and  hence  attempted  to  make  an  accurate 
calculation  of  the  population  of  the  country.  To  reduce  "hands" 
aud  "lands"  to  a  common  denominator  he  adopted  the  ingenious 
expedient  of  capitalizing  labor  incomes,  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
population,  in  the  same  way  that  rents  are  capitalized  to  determine  the 
A'alue  of  land.  Inaccurate  as  were  his  conclusions,  he  never  wavered, 
in  his  desire  to  make  "political  arithmetic  "  an  exact  science.  It  was 
this  ideal,  rather  than  what  he  accomplished,  that  marks  him  as  ia 
advance  of  his  age. 

Of  his  method  Pett)'  himself  says:  "  The  method  I  take  is  not  yet 
very  usual,  for  instead  of  using  only  comparative  and  superlative 
words,  and  intellectual  arguments,  I  have  taken  the  course  (as  a. 
specimen  of  the  political  arithmetic  I  have  long  aimed  at)  to  express 
myself  in  terms  of  nnviber,  weight  or  measure;  to  use  only  arguments 
of  sense,  and  to  consider  only  such  causes  as  have  visible  foundations 
in  nature,  leaving  those  that  depend  upon  the  mutable  minds,  opinions, 
appetites  and  passions  of  particular  men  to  the  consideration  of 
others."  His  purpose  was  thus  to  apply  to  social  investigations  the 
method  which  Bacon  had  proposed  for  the  natural  sciences.  In  mak- 
ing .such  application  he  chose  Ireland  "as  a  political  animal  who  is 
scarce  twenty  years  old;  where  the  intrigue  of  state  is  not  very  com- 
plicate, and  with  which  I  have  been  conversant  from  an  embrion," 
for  the  same  reason  that  "students  in  medicine  practice  their  inquiries 
upon  cheap  and  common  animals  and  such  whose  actions  thej-  are  best 
acquainted  with,  and  where  there  is  the  least  confusion  and  perplexure 
of  parts. "  Nothing  could  illustrate  better  than  this  quotation  the 
scientific  attitude  of  mind  in  which  he  approached  his  social  studies. 

Besides  originating  an  exact  method  of  research  Petty  enriched  his 
tracts  with  many  fruitful  observations.     Thiis  he  enunciated  clearly 
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the  labor  theory  of  value  and  applied  it  iu  a  peculiar  way  to  the 
explanation  of  land  rent.  He  recognized  interest  as  an  important 
share  of  social  income,  and  accounted  for  it  in  part  as  remuneration 
for  risk  and  in  part  as  compensation  for  the  inconvenience  of  putting 
one's  wealth  out  of  one's  own  control.  On  the  subject  of  taxation  he 
entertained  views  far  in  advance  of  his  daj-  and  still  worthy  of  consid- 
eration. But  more  important  than  the  method  employed  by  the 
author  or  the  theories  that  he  advanced  is  the  large  amount  of  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  conditions  iu  England  and  Ireland  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  contained  iu  "  Petty 's  Economic  Writings."  No  stu- 
dent of  the  history  of  the  period  can  afford  to  neglect  these  sources  of 
contemporary  evidence,  and  every  such  student  must  feel  grateful  to 
Professor  Hull  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has  performed 
his  editorial  task. 

Unizcrsity  of  Pennsylvania.  HENRY   R.    SEAGER. 

First  Principles  in  Politics.     By  Wili,iam    SamuEI,  Lii,i.y.     Svo. 

Pp.  322.     Price,  $2.50.     Nev/  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1899. 

Mr,  Lilly  has  long  been  known  as  a  writer  of  clear  English,  and  a 
thinker  of  considerable  power.  A  work,  therefore,  from  his  pen,  and 
bearing  the  title  First  Principles  in  Politics,  is  assured  a  welcome 
from  all  interested  in  political  speculation.  The  inquiry  to  which  Mr. 
Lilly  addresses  himself  is  not  so  much  a  search  for  the  true  nature  of 
political  authority  and  its  justification,  as  a  statement  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  conduct  which,  from  the  standpoint  of  transcen- 
dental ethics,  should  govern  statesmen  in  their  administration  of  public 
aflfairs.  The  absence  of  controlling  ethical  motives,  Mr.  Lilly  believes 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  age.  "Oh  for  a  statesman,"  he  quotes 
from  Coleridge,  "  Oh  for  a  statesman — a  single  one — who  understands 
the  living  might  in  a  principle."  Whether  this  indictment  in  all  its 
comprehensiveness,  be  a  true  one  or  not,  there  is  certainly  a  suflficient 
need  for  such  a  work  as  Mr.  Lilly  has  given  us. 

The  starting  point  of  the  argument  is  that  the  ethical  criterion  of  an 
act  is  its  congruity  or  incongruity  with  man's  moral  nature.  Natural 
rights,  properly  so-called,  are  such  as  are  necessary  to  the  individual 
for  the  development  of  his  ethically  best  self.  The  fact  that  man  is 
able  to  secure  his  best  development  only  in  a  political  society  both 
explains  and  justifies  the  existence  of  the  state,  and  the  activities  of 
the  state  should  be  determined  by  this  fact.  "The  end  of  the  state, 
both  for  itself  and  its  subjects,  is  what  Aristotle  calls  zv  Cijv  :  noble  or 
■worthy  life;  a  complete  and  self-sufficient  existence;  the  development 
of  its  own  personality,  and  of  the  personalities  of  its  subjects,  under 
the  law  of  Right."     This  is  the  substance  of  the  first  four  chapters. 
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Under  the  title  "The  Mechanism  of  the  State,"  Mr.  Lilly  considers 
the  old  question  of  the  best  form  of  government,  and  comes  to  the 
obvious  conclusion  that  that  form  of  political  organization  is  best 
which,  under  existing  objective  conditions,  is  best  calculated  to  secure 
the  ends  for  which  political  power  should  exist.  This,  however,  leads 
him  to  a  scathing,  but  fully  justified,  criticism  of  that  doctrine  which 
declares  that  government  by  simple  numerical  majorities  is  both  just 
and  representative.  ' '  A  representative  government, ' '  says  our  author, 
"as  its  name  implies,  should  represent  all  the  elements  of  national 
life,  all  the  living  forces  of  society,  in  due  proportion."  Equal  vot- 
ing is  not  simply  inexpedient;  it  is  ujijust.  "It  is  unjust  to  the 
classes,  for  it  infringes  their  right  as  persons  to  count  in  the  commu- 
nity for  what  they  are  really  worth,  it  is  '  tyrannously  oppressive  of 
the  better  sort.'  It  is  unjust  to  the  masses,  for  it  infringes  their  right 
to  the  guidance  of  men  of  light  and  learning,  and  subjects  them  to  a 
base  oligarchy  of  vile  political  adventurers.  It  is  unjust  to  the  state 
which  it  derationalizes,  making  it — to  borrow  certain  pregnant  words 
of  Green — '  not  the  passionless  expression  of  general  right,  but  the 
engine  of  individual  caprice,  under  alternate  fits  of  appetite  and  fear.' 
Professor  Sybel  is  absolutely  well  warranted  when  he  tells  us  ...  . 
that  the  Rousseauan  theory,  which  is,  so  to  speak,  incarnate  in  false 
democracy,  '  raises  to  the  throne,  not  the  reason  which  is  common  to 
all  men,  but  the  aggregate  of  universal  passions.'  "  Corruption  is  a 
necessary  result  from  false  democracy.  To  a  demonstration  of  this  fact 
the  sixth  chapter  is  devoted. 

In  a  final  chapter,  entitled  "  The  Sanctions  of  the  State,"  Mr.  Lilly 
considers  especially  the  rational  grounds  upon  which  crime  should  be 
punished.  After  a  contemptuous  reference  to  the  views  of  the  new 
school  of  criminal  anthropologists,  and  a  reaffirmation  of  man's  moral 
freedom  and  responsibility,  he  declares  the  infliction  of  legal  penalties 
justified,  not  primarily  by  considerations  of  social  utility,  but  as  legiti- 
mate retribution  upon  the  offenders.  "The  first  function  of  pun- 
ishment is  to  punish,  to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  outraged  justice,  to 
dissolve  that  vinculum  juris  to  which  crime  gives  rise,  by  meting  out 
to  the  transgressor  hir,  due.  Its  second  function  is  to  deter  the  offen- 
der from  repeating  his  offense  and  others  from  imitating  it."  Mr. 
Lilly  has  good  company  in  this— Fitzjames  Stephen  and  W.  C.  Brad- 
lej',  for  instance — but  we  believe  the  position  an  indefensible  one  and 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  general  ethical  premises  which  trans- 
cendentalists  accept.  The  writings  of  T.  H.  Green  have  sufficiently 
shown  this. 

Summing  up,  then,  we  may  say  that  while  not  presenting  anything 
that  is  distinctively  new,  Mr.  Lilly  has  yet  performed  a  valuable  ser- 
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vice  in  rendering  explicit  those  criticisms  of  our  political  life  implied 
in  the  system  of  ethics  which  he  upholds  and  which  we  believe  to  be 
the  essentially  true  one. 

The  book  contains  what  is  most  acceptable  in  any  speculative  work, 
a  careful  summary,  the  consecutive  paragraphs  of  which  are  so 
arranged  that  the  language  as  well  as  the  thought  is  continuous. 

W.  W.  WlLtOUGHBV. 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 


The  United  Kingdom :   A  Political  History.     By  Goldwin  Smith. 

Two  volumes.    Pp.  x,  650,  482.  Price,  I4. 00.    New  York:  Macmillan 

Co.,  1899. 

Notwithstanding  the  somewhat  unfamiliar  title  of  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith's  latest  work,  "The  United  Kingdom  "  is  almost  exclusively  a 
history  of  England;  and,  as  if  to  anticipate  the  rather  querulous 
demand  of  critics  as  to  the  need  of  another  history  of  England,  the 
author  ofiFers  in  the  preface  this  simple  word  of  explanation:  "The 
limited  aim  of  these  pages  is  to  give  the  ordinary  reader,  so  far  as  was 
in  the  author's  power,  a  clear,  connected  and  succinct  view  of  the 
political  history  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  it  appears  in  the  light 
of  recent  research  and  discussion."  The  special  student  who  opens 
the  volumes  in  search  of  new  historical  data,  fresh  ore  from  old  mines, 
will  find  little  to  tempt  him,  for  neither  foot-notes  nor  marginal  refer- 
ences point  to  the  sources  of  the  author's  information.  While  secon- 
dary authorities  have  been  freely  used,  the  result  is  not  a  piece  of 
mechanical  book-making,  but  a  brilliant  commentary  on  the  course 
of  English  history  as  it  appears  to  a  life-long  student  of  English  poli- 
tics. 

Although  the  undisguised  purpose  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  to  tell 
only  the  political  story  of  England  frees  his  work  from  comparison 
with  Green's  "  Short  History  of  the  English  People,"  whose  scope  is 
so  largely  social,  the  query  arises  whether  the  political  life  of  the 
English  nation  can  be  understood  without  insight  into  those  social 
changes,  of  which,  as  Mr.  Green  maintained,  political  history  is  so 
largely  the  outcome.  But  while  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has 
limited  his  view  to  the  political  side  of  the  nation,  he  has  not  allowed 
himself  to  write  a  mere  drum  and  trumpet  history,  nor  a  history  of 
court  intrigue.  His  work  is  both  dignified  and  serious,  and  he  has  not 
left  the  social  and  intellectual  aspects  of  English  life  wholly  un- 
touched. Even  though  the  outburst  of  national  spirit  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan literature  receives  only  passing  notice  and  the  influence  of 
Methodism  on  national  life  is  dismissed  with  a  single  word  of  com- 
ment, it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  those  light,  hasty  touches  are  singu- 
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larly  skillful  and  luminous.  The  uuder-curreut  of  English  social  life 
is  by  no  means  lost  sight  of,  even  when  it  flows  quietly  and  peacefully 
beneath  the  throne  of  the  new  monarchy;  but  the  stress  of  the 
author's  labor  has  been  put  upon  the  interpretation  of  national  life  as 
it  has  expressed  itself  in  political  institutions. 

From  the  circumstance  of  his  long  residence  outside  of  England  it 
might  well  be  thought  that  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  would  bring  to  his 
work  a  less  ardent  advocacy  of  all  things  English  than  that  which 
characterizes  too  many  English  historians  on  native  soil,  and  the  sup- 
position is  confirmed  by  the  candid  spirit  that  pervades  the  two  vol- 
umes. There  is  a  refined  patriotism  throughout  that  does  not  hesitate 
to  mete  out  praise  and  blame  to  those  who  have  made  English  history, 
and  one  marks  withal  a  certain  breadth  of  vision  that  does  much  to 
rectify  the  all  too  prevalent  view  of  the  isolation  and  unique  character 
of  many  phenomena  in  the  course  of  English  politics.  Actors  on  the 
stage  of  English  history  gain  rather  than  lose  by  being  placed  side  by 
side  with  their  contemporaries  on  the  continent. 

And  yet,  with  all  this  cosmopolitanism,  the  author  remains  English 
at  heart  and  English  in  his  conviction  of  his  country's  mission  to  solve 
"  the  problem  of  constitutional  government."  So  obvious  seems  this 
world-mission  that  Englishmen  are  prone,  as  one  of  their  most  emi- 
nent historians  has  said,  "  to  claim  empire  as  their  due,  often  with 
scant  consideration  for  the  feelings  and  desire  of  other  peoples."  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  has  only  regret  that  Scotland  did  not  succumb  to 
English  arms  in  the  age  of  the  Edwards,  "so  clearly  in  the  interest 
of  both  countries  was  the  policy  of  union."  The  defeat  of  Bannock- 
burn  "  ended  for  many  a  day  the  hope  of  a  united  Britain;"  the  out- 
come was  "  retarded  civilization  on  both  sides."  Hardly  a  suggestion 
has  our  author  that  the  Scotch  people  were  fighting  for  their  indepen- 
dence with  a  national  pride  as  ardent  as  that  of  the  first  Edward 
himself;  not  a  thought  of  what  subjugation  might  have  meant  to  this 
high-spirited  people  and  to  their  conquerors.  The  rightfulness  of  the 
ultimate  end  is  so  clear  in  the  author's  mind  that  he  winks  at  the 
means  which  the  English  Edwards  chose  to  unite  Scotland  to 
England. 

The  work  suffers  somewhat  from  condensation.  In  view  of  the  long 
discussion  over  the  survival  of  Roman  institutions  on  British  soil,  it 
seems  somewhat  dogmatic  to  say  that  "  of  the  Roman  empire  remained 
only  the  great  military  roads,"  and  that  "the  English  nation  and 
polity  were  a  fresh  and  purely  Germanic  birth."  The  student  of 
English  institutions  will  hardly  be  satisfied  with  the  author's  account 
of  "  Old  English  Polity."  A  more  careful  estimate  of  the  early  Eng- 
lish kingship  would  perhaps  have  saved  our  author  from  leaving  the 
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impression  that  William  the  Conqueror  was  only  "  a  mighty  robber," 
and  that  the  Norman  conquest  was  a  very  dubious  blessing  in  dis- 
guise. It  is  hard  to  understand  why  the  author,  after  disposing  of  the 
vexed  question  of  the  motives  of  Henry  VIII.  in  desiring  a  divorce 
from  Catharine  with  the  remark  that  it  is  "  alike  insoluble  and  unim- 
portant," should  devote  a  long  paragraph  to  the  unsavory  history  of 
Anne  Boleyn. 

Notwithstanding  these  occasional  lapses  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has 
given  new  evidence  in  these  two  volumes  of  his  extraordinary  gift  of 
concise  and  pithy  statement,  as  well  as  of  his  keen  sense  of  proportion 
and  historical  perspective. 


Iowa  College,  Gvinnell,  Iowa. 


Allen  Johnson. 


Principles  of  Scientific  Socialism.  Bj'  Rev.  Charles  H.  Vail. 
Commonwealth  Library.  Pp.  237.  Price,  |i.oo;  paper,  35  cents. 
New  York:  Commonwealth  Company,  1899. 

A  History  of  Socialism.  By  Thomas  Kirkup.  Pp.  vi,  364.  Price, 
$2.00.     London:  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  1900. 

Mr.  Vail's  purpose  is  to  demonstrate  that  modem  socialism  "is  scien- 
tific and  rests  upon  a  historical,  economic  and  scientific  basis.  To 
explain  the  principles  of  modern  socialism  and  aid  in  better  under- 
standing of  the  subject."  .  .  .  This  simply  means  that  after  an 
inadequate  sketch  of  the  "  industrial  revolution,"  we  have  eight  chap- 
ters of  Karl  Marx  diluted  and  three  scattering  chapters  on  the 
"advantages  of  socialism,"  "evidences  of  the  moral  strength  of 
socialism,"  and  "popular  economic  errors."  There  is  no  evidence 
that  any  part  of  the  Marxian  mantle  has  fallen  upon  the  author,  who 
is  ignorant  of  history  and  whose  attitude  of  mind  is  anything  but 
scientific,  while  his  acquaintance  with  economic  thought  leaves  him 
prejudiced  against  "our  present  cannibalistic  system  of  industrj-." 
(p.  lOI.) 

That  socialistic  theories  must  undergo  the  rough-hewing  of  continual 
controvers}',  discussion  and  criticism  is  the  guiding  thought  of  the 
second  book  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  notice,  and,  we  may  add, 
it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  welcome  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Kirkup's  work. 
Two  chapters  have  been  added,  the  one  on  "The  German  Social 
Democracy,"  and  other  matter  bringing  the  account  nearer  to  our  own 
times.  In  this  work  we  realize  something  of  the  meaning  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  socialistic  movement,  its  place  in  history  and  the 
issues  to  which  it  is  tending.  Here  we  have  emphasized  what  Mr. 
Vail  conspicuously  neglects,  that  socialism  is  not  wedded  to  any 
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stereotyped  set  of  formulas,  whether  of  Marx  or  any  other,  and  that 
it  has  shown  a  tendency  to  degenerate  into  a  stiff  orthodoxy,  which 
seeks  to  apply  narrow  and  half-digested  theories,  without  adapting  or 
even  reasonably  understanding  them,  to  circumstances  for  which  they 
are  not  suited. 

Whatever  claims  socialism  makes  to  represent  the  aspirations  after 
a  better  life  of  the  toiling  and  suffering  millions  of  the  human  race 
are  well  sustained  in  this  new  edition  of  Mr.  Kirkup's  scholarly  and 
practical  work.  John  1,.  Stkwart. 

Lehigh  University. 


The  story  of  France,  from,  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Consulate  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  By  Thomas  E.  Watson.  Two  vols.,  pp. 
XV,  712;  X,  1,076.  Price,  $5.00.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1899. 

Mr.  Watson,  in  his  preface,  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  his  preference 
for  French  history.  France  is  a  type  of  what  humanity  has  done  and 
suflfered.  She  has  sounded  all  depths,  has  boxed  the  compass  of  po- 
litical and  social  experiment.  Nowhere  else  have  changes  been 
"  more  frequent,  more  radical,  more  sudden,  bloody  and  dramatic." 
Of  good  she  has  possessed  the  best,  of  ill  the  vilest.  Such  an  embar- 
rassment of  riches  might  discourage  a  fainter  heart,  but  Mr.  Watson 
advances  to  the  task  without  misgivings. 

It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  author's  preparation  for 
the  task  has  been  of  the  kind  which  modern  historical  writing  exacts. 
The  work  gives  little  evidence  of  ripe  scholarship  or  of  that  careful 
scrutiny  of  conflicting  accounts  which  is  necessary  for  the  elaboration 
of  a  judgment  worth  recording.  There  are  long  stretches  of  narra- 
tive that  might  have  been  adapted  from  the  book  nearest  at  hand, 
with  just  a  dash  of  lurid  eloquence  to  change  its  flavor.  Throughout 
the  whole  the  author's  individuality  is  expressed  rather  in  eccentrici- 
ties of  style  than  in  the  substantial  results  of  wide  reading  and  deep 
reflection. 

Such  is  the  impression  received  from  reading  the  first  volume  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance.  The  second  volume  was  looked  forward  to 
with  interest.  From  what  was  known  of  the  author's  personality,  it 
was  felt  by  many  that  here  would  be  found  the  justification  for  the 
work;  that  the  first  volume,  in  spite  of  its  seven  hundred  pages,  was 
little  more  than  a  running  start;  that  in  the  treatment  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, with  its  wealth  of  economic  and  social  suggestion,  the  author 
might  find  his  opportunity. 

But  expectation  of  this  sort  was  wasted.  The  second  volume,  to  be 
sure,  is  better  done.     It   shows  more  thought,  more  reading;  but  its 
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treatment  of  the  facts  is  the  couventional  one.  It  has  no  point  of 
view.  Robespierre  is  toned  a  little.  In  this  the  author  has  picked  up 
a  thread  of  modern  tendency;  but  this  is  all.  The  associates  of 
Robespierre  are  the  same  old  band  of  battered  villains;  and  Vadier, 
who  has  already  suflfered  enough  on  paper  to  earn  him  paradise,  gets 
a  thwack,  en  passant,  as  "  perhaps  the  most  venomous  moccasin  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  Convention,"  not  a  small  distinction,  as  the  rest  of 
them  are  fitted  out. 

Mr.  Watson's  sins,  however,  are  not  alone  sins  of  omission.  What- 
ever be  its  purpose  or  the  place  which  the  work  is  intended  to  fill,  the 
method  of  its  presentation  is  in  flagrant  disregard  of  much  that  mod- 
em historical  writing  seeks  to  accomplish.  In  his  struggle  for  the 
dramatic,  Mr.  Watson  loses  his  sense  of  realism.  He  burns  his  red 
lights  in  every  scene.  His  pictures  are  of  times  that  never  were  by 
land  or  sea.  His  villains  are  black  as  night,  his  saints  are  spotless. 
He  has  no  greys  and  browns.  In  the  times  of  which  he  writes  almost 
any  occurrence  was  sufficient,  it  seems,  to  stir  the  volatile  French  na- 
ture to  its  depths.  It  is  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception  that  "ter- 
ror, confusion,  boundless  wrath  seized  the  people  and  delirium  raged 
for  hours."  At  frequent  intervals  France  is  devastated.  After  a  few 
years  of  an  expensive  and  licentious  sovereign  the  country  is  as  bare 
as  if  twin  cyclones  had  promenaded  through  the  land;  but  fortunately 
for  the  reader,  who  is  looking  forward  to  a  century  or  two  of  absolute 
want,  the  scenes  are  reset  in  the  following  chapter  and  the  new  king 
finds  as  fair  a  field  as  ever  for  his  exploitation. 

Mr.  Watson's  style  has  been  variously  described  as  vivid,  dramatic, 
clear,  crisp  and  witty.  It  is  all  of  these,  and  more.  His  method  of 
presentation  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  Guizot;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  author  of  "  The  Story  of  France"  has  been  most  influenced 
by  Carlyle.  There  is  but  one  Carlyle  in  the  writing  of  French  his- 
tory, and  the  demand  is  more  than  satisfied.  But  of  all  literary  men 
who  have  found  history  a  good  subject  for  the  exercise  of  their  art, 
Carlyle  is  surely  the  most  dangerous  to  follow. 

Mr.  Watson's  work  may  find  a  public,  for  it  is  readable;  but  it  has 
serious  faults  and  no  instructor  who  is  in  sympathy  with  recent  ideals 
in  historical  writing  is  likely  to  recommend  it  to  his  classes.  The 
appearance  of  the  work,  however,  has  proved  an  event  of  interest  in 
the  history  of  publication.  It  has  caused  much  discussion  and  has 
had  the  effect  of  reconstructing  opinions  formerly  entertained  as  to 
the  value  and  reality  of  the  preliminary  processes  which  a  manuscript 
is  supposed  to  undergo,  previous  to  its  acceptance  at  the  hands  of  a 
discriminating  publisher.  MSRRICK  WhiTCOMB. 

University  of  Pennsylvania . 
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The  Expansion  of  England  11300-1870).  By  Wilwam  Harrison- 
Woodward.  The  Cambridge  Press  Series  for  Schools  and  Training 
Colleges.  Pp.  X,  376,  with  seven  maps.  Price,  ^s.  Cambridge: 
University  Press,  1899. 

This  short  history  of  British  expansion  is  announced  as  prepared 
for  the  Queen's  Scholarship  Examination,  1900.  While  creditable  as 
a  book  of  its  sort,  one  can  but  feel  that  attention  to  it  should  come 
rather  from  the  subject  with  which  it  deals  than  otherwise.  New 
industrial  conditions,  with  the  revival  of  interest  in  colonial  questions 
in  Germany,  France,  England  and  latterly  in  the  United  States,  have 
created  a  new  demand  for  such  works  as  the  one  under  review. 
English  historians  have  long  found  their  chosen  field  in  internal 
development  or  continental  relations,  to  the  neglect  of  the  empire. 
Mr.  Woodward  laments  that  Englishmen  are  still  so  phlegmatic  in 
dealing  with  the  story  of  their  great  dominion,  and  pertinently  says 
that  if  Germany  had  England's  history,  imperial  affairs  would  occupy 
a  central  position  in  the  scheme  of  national  education.  We  are 
reminded  that  it  was  reserved  to  an  American— Captain  Mahan — first 
to  interpret  to  Englishmen  their  own  historj' ;  but,  in  a  larger  sense, 
the  tendencies  of  the  closing  quarter  of  the  century  have  thrown 
new  light  on  industrial,  commercial  and  colonial  affairs.  A  new 
interest  has  been  aroused  attended  by  a  goodly  number  of  works  on 
colonial  subjects. 

Our  author  distinguishes  between  a  manual  and  a  text-book,  the 
former  merely  furnishing  information,  while  the  latter  is  declared  to 
have  the  threefold  purpose  of  stimulating  to  further  inquiry,  of  guid- 
ing to  the  classification  of  material,  and  shaping  conclusions  about 
this  same  material.  If  in  addition  to  furnishing  a  certain  minimum 
of  information,  a  text-book  would  meet  these  other  requirements,  it 
would  be  a  consummation  for  which  teachers  of  historj'  in  schools 
and  colleges  would  render  most  sincere  thanks,  but  unfortunately  the 
work  under  review  fails  when  tried  by  the  standard  of  its  author.  He 
has  written  with  a  good  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  has  told  the 
story  simply  and  compactly,  but  he  leaves  the  impression  that  the 
story  is  told.  The  work  has  the  ex  calhedra  characteristic  of  the 
average  historical  text-book.  In  the  opening  there  is  furnished  a 
brief  list  of  recommended  books,  but  aside  from  this  there  is  scarcely 
an  indication  of  the  existence  of  other  works  on  the  subject.  The^e 
is  also  a  sad  lack  of  that  broader  point  of  view  which  sees  different 
explanations  and  interpretations  of  events,  and  which,  as  all  teachers 
know,  stimulates  interest  and  directs  students  to  other  works  dealing 
with  the  subject. 

Mr.     Woodward's     book      is     a     manual      of     infnrmntion,     well 
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<iigested  and  arranged  in  an  orderly  fashion.  It  would  seem 
admirably  suited  to  one  who  wished  to  obtain  in  brief  compass,  the 
narrative  of  the  empire  from  the  beginning^of  the  sixteenth,  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  contrast,  it  occupies  the 
middle  ground  between  Besant's  "  Rise  of  the  Empire,"  and  Story's 
"  The  Building  of  the  British  Empire."  Indeed  were  it  a  little  livelier 
in  style  it  might  well  supplant  the  latter  two-volume  work,  in  the 
"  Story  of  the  Nations  "  series.  Although  there  is  an  absence  of  foot- 
notes or  references,  one  traces  among  others  Mahan's  "  Influence  of 
the  Sea  Power  Upon  History,"  Egerton's  "  Short  History  of  the 
British  Colonial  Policy,"  Corbett's  "Drake  and  the  Tudor  Navy," 
Lucas'  "Historical  Geography  of  British  Colonies,"  and  Lecky's 
"  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
in  the  body  of  the  work  there  is  lack  of  acknowledgment  of  and  di- 
rection to  these  more  important  treatments. 

Cheesm.\n  a.  Herrick. 

Piiiladelphia . 
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AMERICAN    CITIES. 

New  York  City.' — The  Police  Department.  Early  in  March  the 
newspapers  made  elaborate  and  repeated  charges  that  policy  shops, 
poolrooms  and  gambling  houses  were  running  freely,  and  under  a  com- 
plete system  of  official  protection.  It  was  charged  explicitly  that  a 
"  gambling  commission,"  consisting  of  two  state  senators,  the  head  of  a 
city  department,  and  the  head  of  the  "  poolroom  syndicate,"  extended 
the  necessary  protection  in  return  for  regular  tribute  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  three  million  dollars  a  year.  Tammany  officials,  from 
the  district  attorney  to  the  police  captains,  declared  their  intention  to 
suppress  all  violations  of  law,  and  their  ignorance  of  such  violations. 
The  unlawful  industries  in  question  were  generally  suspended  ;  and  a 
few  unimportant  arrests  made.  The  mayor  took  occasion  at  a  public 
hearing  before  him  upon  a  bill  passed  hy  the  legislature  to  declare 
that  the  city  of  New  York  was  the  cleanest  and  most  moral  city  in  the 
world,  and  that  those  who  suggested  that  either  its  streets  or  its  morals 
were  open  to  criticism  were  public  enemies.  The  police  emphasized 
their  declared  intention  of  purifying  the  unclean,  by  arresting  the 
leaders  of  the  orchestras  in  several  of  the  large  and  perfectly  respect- 
able hotels,  under  pretence  that  the  law  as  to  disorderly  places  applied 
to  these  hotels.  The  March  grand  jury,  however,  took  up  the  matter 
with  vigor;  and  on  the  thirtieth  of  March  made  its  presentment. 
This  document  set  forth  that,  while  the  grand  jury  had  not  been  able 
to  find  indictments  against  any  public  official  holding  an  important 
office,  the  condition  was  such  as  the  newspapers  had  described.  The 
conclusion  of  the  grand  jury  was  stated  in  the  following  language: 
"  We  do  charge  and  present  that  in  their  relations  to  these  places  (dis- 
orderly places)  the  officials  of  the  police,  from  the  roundsmen  to  the 
commissioners,  are  guilty  of  criminal  ignorance  and  criminal  negli- 
gence." The  presentment  set  forth  the  difficulties  that  the  grand 
jury  had  encountered  in  the  failure  of  the  district  attorney  to  co-oper- 
ate with  it. 

37;.?  Third  Avenue  Railroad  Company.  The  startling  disclosures 
made  in  February  of  the  insolvent  condition  of  the  Third  Avenue  Rail- 
road Company  afford  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  danger  to  prop- 
erty inherent  in  a  municipal  government  such  as  that  of  New  York. 
While  the  affairs  of  that  company  have  not  been  thoroughly  ventilated, 

1  Communication  of  James  W.  Pryor,  Esq..  Secretar}'  City  Club,  New  York  City. 
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and  while  it  is  commonly  said  that  the  whole  truth  will  never  be  per- 
mitted to  see  the  light  of  day,  the  reports  thus  far  made  by  the 
receiver,  and  the  facts  otherwise  established  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  at  least  oue  reason  of  the  disaster  was  the  controlling  influence 
of  politics  in  the  awarding  of  contracts,  the  purchase  of  supplies,  and 
the  appointment  of  employes.  The  March  grand  jury  began  an 
investigation  of  this  matter,  and  recommended  that  it  should  be 
continued. 

Rapid  Transit.  After  years  of  discouragement,  the  people  of  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan  find  it  hard  to  realize  that  rapid  transit  is  now 
a  legally  accomplished  fact.  The  contract  for  construction  has  been 
finally  awarded,  and  preliminary  work  has  been  begun.  On  Saturday, 
the  twenty-fourth  of  March,  the  formal  ceremony  of  breaking  ground 
took  place  in  City  Hall  Park,  the  mayor  turning  up  the  first  spadeful 
©f  earth  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  crowd.  The  rapid  transit  commis- 
sioners have  under  consideration  the  question  whether  it  is  not 
desirable  to  construct  galleries  for  pipes,  etc.,  in  connection  with  the 
tunnel. 

The  Legislature.  The  session  of  the  legislature  which  began  in 
January  and  ended  on  the  sixth  of  April,  produced  the  usual  enormous 
crop  of  bills  relating  to  New  York  City.  The  fact  that  the  city  has  a 
so-called  charter  which  is  only  two  years  old  seems  to  invite  rather 
than  to  discourage  attempts  to  tinker  with  the  law  relating  to  the  city. 
About  one  hundred  and  sevent}'-five  bills  to  amend  the  charter  ex- 
pressly, were  introduced  during  the  session,  and  scores  of  others,  not 
in  form  amendments  to  the  charter,  would  in  eflFect  amend  that  instru- 
ment. The  legislature  has  shown  that  reluctance  to  pass  important 
bills  which  always  characterizes  a  legislature  in  a  presidential  year. 
Bills  designed  to  avert  the  danger  that  the  city  would  have  the 
Ramapo  water  contract  fastened  upon  it,  and  other  bills  of  immediate 
importance  to  the  city,  were  passed  only  under  the  spur  of  special 
messages  from  the  governor.  The  newspaper  correspondents  and 
other  observers  agree  that  the  interests  of  this  city  were  seriously 
menaced  in  the  legislature  by  a  well-defined  understanding  between 
the  two  machines;  but  upon  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  city 
has  not  suffered  greatly. 

Franchise  Tax.  The  state  tax  commissioners  have  made  their  pre- 
liminary valuation  of  the  street  franchises  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
for  the  purpose  of  taxation  under  the  "  special-franchise  tax  "  law 
passed  last  year.  Under  this  law  the  bare  franchise  is  to  be  valued 
and  taxed  as  land.  The  valuations  which  have  been  made  are  subject 
to  reduction,  and  the  tax  commissioners  will  hear  such  arguments  as 
the  corporations  aflFected  may  advance  in  favor  of  reduction.     The 
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aggregate  of  the  preliminary'  valuations  for  the  city  of  New  York  is 
about  two  hundred  and  sixty  million  dollars.  This  includes  franchises 
and  all  other  real  property  which  belongs  to  the  owners  of  franchises, 
and  which  is  to  be  taxed  as  real  estate.  The  last  valuation  of  the  real 
estate  of  these  owners  was  about  seventy-one  million  dollars.  The 
increase,  apparently  applicable  to  the  franchises  now  included,  is 
about  one  hundred  and  ninety  million  dollars.  At  the  tax  rate  of 
1899,  which  was  2.48,  this  would  mean  an  increase  of  nearly  five 
million  dollars  in  the  amount  of  taxes  levied  upon  the  property  of 
these  owners. 

The  following  are  the  valuations  found  upon  the  larger  corporations, 
and  the  last  assessments  of  property  in  streets  by  local  assessors: 


GREATER   NEW  YORK. 

Last 

Corporations.  Assessment. 

Brooklyn  Heights  system 17,660,000 

Manhattan  Elevated 27,945,000 

Metropolitan  system 5,030,000 

Third  Avenue  system 2,174,750 

Harlem  Steam 4,175,000 

Brooklyn  Union  Gas 2,865,000 

Consolidated  Gas 5,635,000 

Standard  Gas 1,419,000 

New  York  Mutual  Gas 735,000 

New  Amsterdam  Gas 1,775,000 

Edison  Electric  of  New  York 2,404,000 

Miscellaneous  Corporations 9,100,275 


Frauchise 
Valuatious. 
130.766,770 
55.499.300 
62,068,930 
19,728,100 
12,192,000 

9,516,170 
15,828,600 

3.439.790 
2,703,110 

5.561,750 

9,111,298 

34,157,188 


Totals      $70,918,025        ^260,573,006 


BUFFALO. 

Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Buflfalo 

Buffalo  Gas  Company 

Buffalo  Natural  Gas  Fuel  Company 
Buffalo  and  Rock  City  Pipe  Line  .    . 
Cataract  Power  and  Conduit  Company 

Buffalo  Railway  Company 

Buffalo  Traction  Company 

Crosstown  Street  Railway  Company 
Buffalo  General  Electric  Company  . 


1325,000 

1,075,000 

275,000 

8,100 

5,000 

710,540 

162,180 

550,575 
298,735 


$647,000 

2,191,000 

1,342,198 

18,100 

560,000 

2,631,804 

554.580 

2,455,73S 
1,875,622 


Totals $3,410,130        $12,276,039 
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ROCHESTER. 

Corporations. 

Brush  Electric  Light  Company 

Central  Light  and  Power  Company       .    . 
Citizens'  Light  and  Power  Company     .    . 

Home  Telephone  Company 

Rochester  District  Telegraph  Company  . 
Rochester  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

Rochester  Railway  Company 

Rochester  and  Lake  Ontario  Railway  .    . 


I>ast 

Franchise 

sessment. 

Valuations. 

|io,475 

$350,500 

500 

33,000 

76,000 

25,000 

6,500 

305,125 

1,751,000 

394,175 

2,057,000 

17,000 

25,000 

Totals 


$759,775 


j,29i,5oo 


Pittsburg.' — IMiuiicipal  Accoimts.  The  defalcations  discovered 
some  years  ago  in  the  city  attorney's  office  were  attended  by  some 
unpleasant  surprises  for  the  directing  class  of  politicians.  One  of  them, 
who  is  a  large  contractor,  found  that  he  had  been  paying  interest  to 
the  city  attorney  on  amount.s  loaned  to  him  from  moneys  collected  on 
city  liens  and  unlawfully  withheld  from  the  city  treasury.  Had  the 
moneys  been  turned  into  the  city  treasury  as  required  by  law,  more 
than  the  amount  of  his  loans  would  have  been  paid  to  him  for  work 
done  for  the  city.  The  need  of  a  more  thorough  system  of  municipal 
accounting  was  thus  so  strongly  impressed  upon  the  party  managers 
that  they  picked  a  candidate  for  city  controller  purely  upon  consid- 
eration of  business  qualifications  for  the  office.  The  new  controller, 
Mr.  Joseph  E.  Lewis,  although  he  had  held  for  many  years  a  subordi- 
nate office  under  the  municipal  government,  was  not  generally  known 
and  had  no  political  distinction.  The  selection  was  virtually  an  ap- 
pointment under  the  form  of  popular  election,  but  the  results  have 
been  good.  Mr.  Lewis  has  reorganized  the  system  of  municipal 
accounts,  so  that  loose  handling  of  funds  is  now  impossible. 

One  of  the  illicit  practices  discovered  in  the  city  attorney's  office 
was  the  depositing  of  public  money  as  an  individual  account  upon 
which  the  banks  paid  interest.  Meanwhile  money  deposited  upon 
city  account  was  drawing  no  interest,  and  the  disclosures  caused  the 
passage  of  an  ordinance  requiring  the  city  depositaries  to  pay  3  per 
cent  upon  daily  balances.  By  an  ordinance  approved  March  16,  the 
rate  of  interest  to  be  paid  by  the  banks  is  reduced  to  2  per  cent.  The 
city  depositaries  are  elected   by  the  finance  committee  of  councils. 

1  Communication  of  Henry  Jones  Ford,  Esq.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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Last  year  the  city  received  $45,000  from  the  depositaries  on  interest 
account,  and  paid  |i6,ooo  for  interest  on  advances  of  money  by  them. 
The  ground  assigned  for  the  passage  of  the  new  ordinance  is  that 
money  is  so  cheap  that  the  banks  cannot  afford  to  pay  more  than  2 
per  cent,  but  the  city  of  Allegheny,  which  deposits  its  funds  with  the 
highest  bidders,  is  receiving  3.21  per  cent  from  one  depositary  and 
3. 18  from  the  other.  The  amount  on  deposit  in  the  Pittsburg  city 
depositaries  this  year  will  be  very  large,  as  it  will  include  the  proceeds 
of  a  bond  issue  of  Jf6,ooo,ooo. 

Street  Cleaning  Department.  During  March,  the  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Works,  discovered  that  the  chief  of  the  bureau 
of  street  cleaning  had  been  padding  the  pay  rolls.  He  made  a  num- 
ber of  discharges  and  reported  the  facts  to  councils.  At  this  writ- 
ing an  investigation  is  still  proceeding.  The  discovery  was  made 
when  the  chief  of  the  bureau  was  confined  to  his  house  by  dangerous 
illness,  which  still  continues.  His  legal  adviser  has  paid  over  to  the 
city  $4,200  to  cover  the  amount  fraudulently  obtained. 

New  Orleans.^ — Telephone  Service.  The  last  few  months  have 
furnished  an  illustration  of  the  general  tendency  towards  mo- 
nopoly in  the  public  service  industries  and  had  a  railroad,  tele- 
graph and  telephone  commission  not  been  established  by  the  recent 
state  constitution,  the  city  might  have  found  itself,  at  least  for  awhile, 
subject  to  a  monopolistic  tariff  for  telephone  service.  Just  two  years 
ago  a  telephone  company,  which  we  shall  call  Company  A.,  estab- 
lished itself  in  New  Orleans  as  the  successor  of  the  New  Orleans 
Telephone  Company.  The  rates  of  the  new  company  were  regarded 
by  the  people  as  excessive,  and  a  few  months  ago,  a  second  company, 
which  we  shall  call  Company  B.,  secured  a  charter  from  the  city 
council  for  twenty-five  years,  with  the  understanding  that  the  charges 
would  not  exceed  $36  a  year  for  residences  and  $48  for  business  offi- 
ces. The  new  company  was  to  be  operated  in  good  faith  as  a  com- 
petitor of  the  one  already  existing.  Five-sixths  of  the  stock  was 
owned  in  a  northern  city  and  the  rest  in  New  Orleans. 

A  reduction  of  about  fifty  per  cent  was  immediately  put  into  force 
by  Company  B. ,  and  by  efficient  management  it  won  its  way  to  popu- 
lar favor,  and  soon  had  3,200  subscribers  on  its  list.  The  older  com- 
pany met  the  reduction,  as  follows:  As  an  innovation  a  thirty  call 
limited  service,  with  five  cents  for  each  additional  call,  was  insti- 
tuted. This  furnished  service  at  I1.50  for  residences  per  month, 
and  $2.00  for  business  bouses.     Also  for  residences  five  party  service 

1  Communication  of  John  R.  Ficklen,  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Tulane 
University. 
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a.t  III. 00  per  mouth;  two  party  service,  $2.00  per  mouth  (old  rate 
$3.00);  private  line,  1:3.00  (old  rate  $5.00);  with  similar  reduction 
for  business  offices.  The  public  rather  eujoyed  the  rate  war  and  the 
good  ser\ace  resulting  from  the  rivalry  of  the  two  competitors.  At 
the  reduced  rates  many  persons  found  it  profitable  to  take  the 
service  of  both  companies. 

The  franchise  of  Company  B.  stipulated  that  this  company  should 
not  sell  out  to,  or  be  absorbed  by  any  other  company  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  city  council.  Suddenly,  however,  news  came  that  the 
stockholders  of  Company  B.  had  transferred  their  stock  to  the  older 
compan}^  or  rather,  that  the  stock  had  been  bought  up  by  individuals 
connected  with  that  company.  Both  compauies,  it  was  promised, 
would  still  be  operated,  and  all  contracts  made  by  Company  B.  would 
be  faithfully  observed. 

The  matter  would  have  rested  here  had  not  that  which  was  feared 
by  many  actually  come  to  pass.  Very  soon  it  appeared  that  the 
separate  organization  of  Company  B.  had  practically  ceased  to  exist. 
Then  complaints  began  to  pour  in  to  the  eflFect  that  the  general  care 
of  the  lines  of  this  company  was  neglected,  that  the  force  of  "  trouble 
men  "  had  been  reduced  below  the  point  of  efficiency,  and  that  no 
new  subscribers  to  its  service  were  to  be  accepted.  It  was  clear  that 
an  effort  was  to  be  made  to  throttle  the  company  that  had  been  bought 
out,  and  force  all  its  subscribers  into  the  old  one.  Very  soon  there 
came  a  further  announcement  from  Company  A.  that,  after  April  i, 
1900,  its  rates  would  be  restored  to  what  they  were  before  the  rate  war 
began,  and  that  in  the  case  of  physicians  they  would  be  raised. 

A  protest  from  the  board  of  trade  and  other  commercial  bodies 
brought  the  matter  before  the  state  commission  above  mentioned. 
This  body,  exercising  the  powers  delegated  to  it,  announced  that  the 
rates  must  not  be  raised  until  its  consent  had  been  obtained.  Accord- 
ingly the  question  of  the  proper  charges  for  telephone  service  was 
discussed  at  a  recent  meeting  of  this  committee;  the  opposing  counsel 
examined  a  number  of  witnesses,  and  much  curious  information  as  to 
the  workings  of  corporations  was  brought  to  light.  The  commission- 
ers, however,  were  so  much  puzzled  by  the  conflicting  testimony  that 
they  took  the  matter  under  advisement,  and  their  decision  has  not  yet 
been  made.  If  they  allow  the  new  rates  to  stand,  it  is  possible  that 
the  companj'  may  be  prosecuted  under  the  anti-trust  law  of  the  state. 

In  the  meantime  application  has  been  made  to  the  city  council  to 
charter  a  third  telephone  company,  which  shall  be  permitted  to 
charge  certain  maximum  rates,  and  shall  deposit,  for  certain  specified 
purposes,  fifty-one  per  cent  of  its  stock  in  the  hands  of  the  mayor. 
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Baltimore. — Municipal  Lighting  Commission.  ^  The  present 
movement  of  inquiry  into  the  question  of  municipal  construction  and 
control  of  an  electric  lighting  plant  in  Baltimore  was  started  in  the 
summer  of  1S99.  It  was  not  until  January  fourth  of  the  present  year 
that  the  Municipal  Lighting  Commission  was  created  and  its  course 
outlined  in  a  resolution  of  the  mayor  and  city  council.  The  duties  of 
the  commission  were  to  report  as  to  the  "feasibility,  practicability 
and  expediency"  of  the  establishment  of  a  municipal  lighting  plant 
by  the  city  as  the  principal  matter,  and  to  report  by  February  15  as 
to  the  cost  of  public  lighting,  both  by  gas  and  electricity,  in  cities 
of  the  United  States,  equal  to  or  greater  than  Baltimore  in  population, 
to  be  the  subject  of  a  preliminary  investigation,  together  with  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  best  method  of  reducing  the  price  of  lighting  to 
the  city. 

This  particular  phase  of  the  question  was  brought  about  by  the  gen- 
eral impression  existing  in  the  minds  of  the  public  that  the  people  and 
the  city  was  paying  an  extortionate  rate  for  both  private  and  public 
lighting;  and  the  question  was  at  that  time  being  agitated  before  the 
Maryland  Legislature  to  reduce  the  price  of  gas,  from  the  present  rate 
of  jji.25  per  1,000  cubic  feet  to  j^i.oo.  The  actual  result  has  been  to 
reduce  the  price  of  gas  to  f  i.io. 

The  Municipal  Lighting  Commission  had  but  one  month  in  which 
to  make  this  preliminary  investigation,  but  secured  results  from  cities 
in  this  country,  which,  together  with  a  general  knowledge  of  the  situ- 
ation as  it  existed  in  Baltimore,  enabled  the  commission  to  arrive  at 
definite  conclusions,  and  based  upon  these  conclusions,  to  point  out 
wherein  it  was  possible  for  the  city  to  secure  a  reduction  in  the  price 
of  its  public  lighting. 

The  first  conclusion  reached  was  that  with  gas  at  I1.25  per  1,000 
cubic  feet,  Baltimore  paid  more  for  its  lighting  than  an}'  city  of  large 
size  in  the  country,  fifteen  per  cent  more  than  the  next  highest  in 
price.  The  second  conclusion  was,  that  despite  the  fact  that  there  had 
been  steady  reductions  in  the  price  of  both  electric  light  and  gas 
to  the  city  for  some  years  prior  to  1890,  and  that  economies  in  manu- 
facture warranted  a  further  reduction,  there  had  been  no  reductions 
made  in  the  price  of  electric  light  for  ten  years,  or  of  gas  for  twelve 
years.  This  state  of  affairs  was  the  result  of  the  monopoly  enjoyed 
by  the  gas  and  electric  companies.  There  was  only  one  gas  company, 
and  while  there  were  two  electric  companies  furnishing  street  lights, 
there  was   no  competition,  the  city  lighting  being  divided  between 

>  Communication  of  Chas.  E.  Phelps,  Jr.,  Secretary  Baltimore  Lighting:  Com- 
pany. 
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the  two  companies  the  price  being  thirty-five  cents  per  night,  or 
5127.75  per  3'ear  for  each  2,000  candle  power  arc  light. 

A  third  conclusion  was  that  in  comparing  prices  in  Baltimore  with, 
those  in  other  large  cities,  local  conditions  as  to  cost  of  material  and 
labor  entering  into  the  manufacture  were  not  unfavorable  to  Balti- 
more. 

The  commission  pointed  out  the  means  by  which  the  price  could  be 
reduced  to  a  reasonable  amount,  and  they  are  here  mentioned  briefly: 

1.  Properly  regulated  competition;  unrestricted  competition  being 
considered  the  least  advisable  of  any  method;  as  has  happened  here- 
tofore it  surely  results  in  further  consolidation  and  aggravation  of  the 
evils. 

2.  By  making  contracts,  and  providing,  if  possible,  for  reductions 
in  price  as  the  number  of  lights  increase. 

3.  Reduction  of  price  by  legislature.  This  has  been  done  in  respect 
to  gas  lighting  as  heretofore  mentioned. 

4.  Municipal  plant. 

The  commission  makes  no  recommendation  as  to  the  expediency  of 
municipal  control,  but  indicates  that  if  all  other  methods  fail,  there 
is  yet  this  question  to  be  determined  which  may  or  may  not  result  in 
a  reduction  of  cost  to  the  city,  and  upon  a  determination  of  the  mat- 
ter of  reduction  in  price  would  rest  the  advisability  of  a  municipal 
plant. 

The  report  recommends.  First:  the  passage  of  a  bill  then  pending 
in  the  legislature  to  appoint  a  franchise  commission,  vv'ith  proper 
powers,  and  to  represent  the  public  in  dealing  with  public  service 
corporations.     This  measure  was  defeated. 

Second:  The  passage  of  an  act  enabling  the  city  to  issue  bonds  to 
provide  the  necessary  funds  to  construct  a  lighting  plant,  after  sub- 
mission to  a  vote  of  the  people. 

This  act  has  become  a  law,  and  with  this  power  in  its  hands,  the 
city  of  Baltimore  should  be  in  a  position  to  deal  with  lighting 
companies,  and  secure  its  lighting  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  price. 
If  it  fails  in  this  purpose,  there  is  5'et  the  question  of  a  public  plant, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  principal  report  of  the  commission  will 
determine  this  point,  and  that  it  will  give  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
for  its  conclusions,  whatever  they  may  be. 


FOREIGN   CITIES. 

Berlin.' — hicorporation  of  the  Suburbs.     The  exact  .survey  of  the 
city  area,  which  has  been  going  on  for  over  twenty  years,  was  finally 

^Communication  from  Berliu  of  Professor  E-  J.  James,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 
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completed  in  the  year  1S97.  It  showed  a  total  area  of  the  city  of 
6,400  hectares  (between  twenty-four  and  twenty-five  square  miles). 
The  agitation  for  the  extension  of  the  city  limits,  so  as  to  take  in  the 
outlying  suburbs,  seems  to  have  died  away  for  the  present.  The  state 
government  was  in  favor  of  an  extensive  incorporation  of  the  suburbs 
ten  years  ago,  and  in  the  year  1891  laid  a  definite  proposition  before 
the  city  authorities,  looking  toward  the  extension  of  the  city  bounda- 
ries. The  proposition  of  the  government  was  not  acceptable  to  the 
city,  however,  but,  after  long  discussion,  the  city  made  a  counter- 
proposition,  on  the  thirtieth  of  January,  1896,  to  which,  however,  no 
reply  has  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  state  government.  It  looks 
as  if  the  question  might  rest  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  plain  that 
no  general  scheme  of  incorporating  a  large  number  of  suburbs  will  be 
adopted,  except  in  connection  with  some  plan  for  the  decentralization 
of  city  administration,  and  no  plan  has  been  proposed  for  accomplish- 
ing this  end  which  seems  likely  to  command  the  necessary  assent. 

Co-operation  of  Citizens  in  the  City  Administratiori. — During  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1898,  some  18,000  citizens  took  part  in  the 
actual  municipal  administration  of  Berlin,  as  members  of  the  various 
commissions  and  sub-commissions,  general  and  local.  Forty-five  of 
these  celebrated  during  that  year  their  twenty-fifth  anniversaries  as 
honorary  officials.  The  number  of  citizens  willing  to  participate  in 
this  work  is  steadily  increasing;  3,500  different  persons  took  part  in 
the  administration  of  the  poor  relief;  2,850  belonged  to  the  various 
school  commissions;  2,100  acted  as  orphan  councilors,  and  over  10,000 
were  associated  in  the  work  of  tax  assessment. 

City  Finances. — Perhaps  the  most  interesting  phenomenon  in  the 
city  administration  of  Berlin  of  late  years  is  the  brilliant  condition  of 
city  finances.  Not  only  is  the  revenue  steadily  increasing,  but  it  is 
steadily  outrunning  the  liberal  estimates  made  of  this  increase  from, 
year  to  year.  Thus,  in  the  year  ending  March  31,  1898,  the  surplus 
in  the  city  treasury,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  was  11,540,611  marks — 
nearly  three  millions  of  dollars.  A  part  of  this  surplus,  however,  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  net  revenue  or  surplus  income,  since  it  con- 
sisted in  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations.  This  ought  to  be 
deducted  from  the  total  balance  in  the  city  treasury,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  sui-plus.  About  one  and  one-half  million  dollars  should 
be  deducted  for  unexpended  appropriations,  leaving  over  a  million 
and  a  quarter  as  a  net  increase  over  the  estimates  made  b)'  the  city 
authorities.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  source  from  which  this  surplus 
springs.  About  eight  thousand  dollars  more  were  obtained  from  the 
administration  of  city  property  than  was  expected.  Over  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  more  than  the  estimate  came  from  the  city  works, 
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such  as  gas  and  water.  Of  this  over  two  hundred  and  fiftj' thousand 
coming  from  the  gas  works  alone.  Taxes  yielded  about  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  more  than  was  estimated,  while  an 
equal  amount  came  from  various  unexpected  sources.  It  is  certainly 
an  interesting  phenomenon  to  find  a  large  city  which  has  to  reckon 
year  after  year  with  a  steadily  increasing  surplus.  This  springs 
very  largely  from  the  revenue  system  itself,  which  deserves  a  moment's 
attention.  The  larger  part  of  the  income  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  189S,  was  derived,  as  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  modern  cities, 
from  taxation.     The  following  table  shows  the  more  important  items: 

Municipal  land  tax 16,816,972  68  marks      $4,204,243 

Tax  on  trades 7,050,877  49  ,    "  1,762,719 

License  tax 272,490  91      "  68,123 

City  income  tax 24,365,894  93      "  6,091,474 

Dog  tax 488,227  06      "  122,057 

Malt  tax 700,499  60      "  ^^75,125 

Tax  on  sales  of  real  estate 1,835,744  84      "  458,936 

Miscellaneous 2,343  10     "  5S6 

Total 51,533-050  61      " 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  city  income  tax  is  by  far  the  most  important 
of  these  taxes.  It  has  steadily  risen  year  after  j-ear  in  its  j-ield,  and 
reflects  in  its  steady  progression  the  rapidly  rising  standard  of  wealth 
and  comfort  to  be  found  in  Germany  to-day. 

During  the  same  year  the  city  received  over  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  from  the  city  railway  companies  and  about  five  million  marks 
from  the  city  gas  works.  The  value  of  the  city  gas  works  is  stated 
at  the  same  period  to  be  over  twelve  million  dollars.  This  is  probably 
a  conservative  estimate,  owing  to  the  habit  of  writing  off  large  sums 
under  the  head  of  depreciation,  etc.,  each  year. 

In  connection  with  the  items  given  above  concerning  the  relation  of 
the  city  of  Berlin  to  its  street  car  companies,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  note 
that  this  whole  problem  seems  likely  to  enter  an  entirely  new  stage 
in  the  course  of  the  next  four  or  five  years.  As  is  well  known, 
the  German  cities  have  very  generally  succeeded  in  obtaining 
control  of  their  own  water  works  and  their  own  gas  works.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  those  cities  which  own  their  own  gas  works  will  be 
compelled  in  self-defence  to  get  control  of  the  electric  plants  which 
may  compete  with  the  city  gas  plants  in  furnishing  light  and  power. 
But  the  possession  of  these  electric  plants  will  certainly  open  up  the 
question  immediately  whether  a  city  which  runs  a  large  electric  plant 
for  furnishing  light  and  power  for  all  sorts  of  purposes  may  not  eco- 
nomically manage  its  own  street  railways. 
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A  good  example  of  the  development  in  this  direction  is  to  be  found 
in  the  case  of  the  city  of  Halle  on  the  Saale,  a  medium  sized  city, 
embracing  a  population  with  its  suburbs  of  over  150,000.  It  was  the 
first  city  in  Germany  to  adopt  the  system  of  electric  traction  on  its 
street  railways  to  any  extent.  These  railways  were  built  by  private 
companies,  under  a  concession  from  the  city.  The  city  has  owned  its 
own  gas  works  ever  since  the  latter  part  of  the  fifties,  and,  owing  to 
the  steadil}'  increasing  competition  of  electricity  and  the  pressure  on 
the  part  of  the  public  for  facilities  for  the  use  of  this  new  agency,  the 
city  government  found  itself  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  either 
selling  its  gas  works  or  establishing  an  electric  plant.  After  a  long 
and  bitter  discussion,  running  over  two  years,  the  city  finally  decided 
to  erect  and  operate  a  city  electric  plant,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
light,  heat  and  power,  not  merely  for  city  purposes,  but  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  for  domestic  and  industrial  uses.  The  works 
are  now  in  process  of  erection,  but  the  contracts  for  the  erection  of 
these  works  were  scarcely  made  before  the  city  authorities  raised  the 
question  "  why  should  we  not  acquire  the  entire  system  of  street  rail- 
ways," and  a  plan  is  now  being  worked  out  with  great  care,  which 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  will  be  accepted  by  the  community, 
and  which  will  result  in  the  taking  over  of  the  entire  system  of  local 
transportation.  Something  of  the  same  course  of  development  is 
likely  to  occur  in  other  German  cities.  The  city  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  leads  the  way.  It  constructed  first  an  electric  plant,  entrusting 
its  management  to  a  private  company.  It  has  now  taken  possession 
of  this  plant  and  on  the  first  of  April,  1900,  will  take  over  the  entire 
system  of  street  railways,  to  be  owned  and  operated  by  the  city. 

November  Elcctio7is.^ — The  November  election  of  councilmen  in 
the  city  of  Berlin  was  of  more  than  usual  interest  this  year,  owing  to 
the  recent  redistricting  of  the  citj'.  Under  the  definition  of  bounda- 
ries made  in  1883  the  city  was  divided  into  districts  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  three-class  election  system.  Fourteen  districts 
of  the  first  and  second  classes  and  forty-two  districts  of  the  third 
class  were  created.  In  the  election  lists  of  districts  of  the  first  class 
only  those  paying  the  highest  quota  of  taxes  are  included.  The 
well-to-do  middle  class  constitutes  the  voters  of  the  second  class 
districts,  while  the  great  mass  of  the  la1)oring  and  poorer  classes  are 
included  in  the  third  class  districts.  Each  district  of  the  same  rank 
is  given  the  same  influence  in  determining  the  composition  of  the  city 
council.  Consequently,  the  voters  should  have  been  distributed  as 
evenly  as  possible  among  all   the  districts  of  the  same  class.     While 

1  Communication  from  Robert  C.  Brool<s,  Coruell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  V. 
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this  was  the  case  originally,  the  shifting  of  population  within  the 
city  since  1883  had  by  the  year  1897  completely  destroyed  the  old 
equilibrium.  Thus,  in  the  latter  year  there  were  in  District  I  of  the 
first  class  only  35  qualified  voters  as  against  260  in  District  VII  of 
the  same  class,  the  average  number  for  the  fourteen  districts  being 
90.  The  average  number  of  qualified  voters  in  each  of  the  fourteen 
districts  of  the  second  class  was  for  the  same  year  642,  individual 
variations  from  295  qualified  voters  in  District  I  to  1,357  in  District 
XIV.  Of  the  fourteen  election  districts  of  the  third  class  which 
participated  in  the  municipal  election  of  1897,  District  XL,  led  the  list 
with  25,537  qualified  voters.  District  III  had  the  smallest  nimiber, 
4,174,  the  average  for  the  fourteen  being  8,342.  In  other  words,  the 
old  division  of  the  citj'  had  become  so  inequitable  that  in  certain 
districts  the  individual  voter  had  from  four  to  seven  times  the 
voting  strength  as  the  individual  voter  in  other  districts  of  the  same 
class.  Somewhat  tardily  the  Magistral  of  the  city  recognized  the 
necessity  of  reform,  and  resolved  to  redistrict  the  city  before  the 
election  of  1899. 

A  peculiar  circumstance  in  regard  to  the  old  division  of  the  city  was 
that  the  districts  most  heavily  discriminated  against  were  those  in 
which  the  Social-Democratic  strength  was  greatest.  These  were  the 
districts  located  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  city  where  the  population 
in  1883  was  comparatively  sparse.  As  a  consequence  thej^  were  laid 
out  on  a  large  scale  and  contained  many  times  the  area  of  the  interior 
districts.  With  the  improvement  of  the  means  of  communication, 
however,  these  outer  districts  were  graduallj'  occupied  by  the  labor- 
ing people  of  the  city  from  which  class  the  Social-Democratic  vote  is 
almost  entirely  drawn.  The  disadvantage  to  which  the  unequal 
arrangement  of  districts  subjected  the  radical  minority  in  the  council 
was  perhaps  partly  responsible  for  the  delay  in  redistricting  the  city. 
At  any  rate  the  reform  plan  took  this  fact  into  consideration,  for  it  not 
only  provided  for  a  more  equitable  division  of  the  city,  but  also 
for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  council  members  from  126  to 
144,  As  under  the  City  Government  Act  of  1853  these  eighteen  new 
members  had  to  be  apportioned  equally  among  the  three  classes  of 
voters,  the  first  and  second  classes  together,  which  represent  the 
rich  and  well-to-do  citizens,  have,  under  the  present  arrangement, 
twelve  new  councilmen  to  elect,  while  the  third  class,  which  contains 
the  great  mass  of  poorer  voters,  received  only  six  new  seats.  The  idea 
was  that  even  if  the  splitting  up  of  the  large  workingmen's  districts 
enabled  the  Social-Democrats  to  capture  the  six  new  members  of  the 
third  class,  the  conservative  elements  would  still  be  certain  to  meet 
them  in  the  council  with  an  increased  majority  of  twelve  elected  from 
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the  two  upper  classes.  The  plan  reveals  in  a  unique  way  the  possibil- 
ities of  the  three-class  election  system,  and  is  rather  hard  to  reconcile 
with  the  opinion  prevalent  in  this  country  that  Prussian  municipal 
elections  are  entirely  free  from  national  political  party  influences. 

So  far  as  the  redistricting  of  the  city  aimed  at  a  more  equitable 
division  of  the  voters  among  the  various  districts,  it  was  only  moder- 
ately successful,  The  sixteen  new  districts  of  the  first-class  contain 
an  average  imniber  of  qualified  voters  of  43,  with  variations  from  22 
in  District  XI  to  82  in  District  III.  In  the  second  class  the  numbers 
vary  from  327  qualified  voters  in  District  X  to  696  in  District  IV,  the 
average  for  the  sixteen  being  4S3.  A  more  even  distribution  was 
secured  in  the  third  class,  the  extremes  being  Districts  XI  and  XXV, 
which  had  5,136  and  8,603  qualified  voters  respectively,  with  an  aver- 
age of  6,365  for  the  forty-eight  districts.  In  estimating  the  success 
with  which  the  Magistral  carried  out  this  piece  of  work  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  application  to  metropolitan  conditions  of  so 
complex  a  method  of  voting  as  the  three-class  system  presents  extra- 
ordinary  difficulties. 

The  registration  rolls  for  the  November  election  showed  691  quali- 
fied voters  of  the  first  class,  7,742  of  the  second  and  305,521  of  the 
third,  a  total  of  313,954  voters  in  the  city.^  This  means  that  the 
power  of  electing  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  Berlin  Council  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  less  than  one-fourth  of  i  per  cent  of  her  quali- 
fied voters.  Two-thirds  of  the  council  are  elected  by  less  than  3  per 
cent  (exactly  2.68  per  cent)  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  city.  This 
is  an  even  higher  degree  of  plutocracy  than  was  shown  in  the  last 
municipal  election  held  in  1897,  when  the  first  and  second  classes, 
which  together  have  the  power  of  electing  two-thirds  of  the  council, 
made  up  3.26  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  voters.  Such  figures 
exhibit  in  a  striking  way  the  efi"ects  on  the  three-class  system  of  the 
Prussian  tax  reforms  begun  in  1891.  This  movement  toward  increas- 
ing plutocracy,  due  to  the  application  of  the  progressive  tax  principle, 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  Berlin.  In  the  end  it  must  force  a  revision 
both  of  the  municipal  and  Landtag  election  laws. 

The  results  of  the  Berlin  election,  which  was  held  in  the  different 
classes  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  of  November  last,  show  the 
expected  gain  for  the  Social-Democratic  party,  which  will  probably  have 
twentj'-one  members  in  the  new  council.  The  liberal  elements  on  the 
other  hand  received  an  even  larger  increase,  winning  121  seats  in  all, 
which  will  give  them  a  majority  over  the  Social  Democracy,  larger  by 
three  than  they  had  in  the  old  council.     At  this  writing  it  is  impossi. 

iVorlage  f.  d.  Stadtverordneten-Versammlung  jzu  Berlin,  No.  869,  September 
26,  1899,  p.  575. 
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ble  to  say  just  how  the  121  liberal  members  will  divide  themselves  among 
the  various  factions  in  the  Berlin  council.  Two  anti-Semites  were 
elected,  but  one  of  these  seats  is  contested  by  a  Social-Democrat.  The 
election  reflects  the  dissatisfaction  felt  in  Berlin  over  the  action  of  the 
central  government  in  withholding  its  confirmation  of  Herr  Kirsch- 
ner's  election  to  the  position  of  Oberbiirgermeister  of  the  city.  The 
government's  unpopular  "  Penitentiary  Bill,"  which  provided  extraor- 
dinarily severe  penalties  for  offences  committed  by  striking  workmen 
also  had  some  influence  upon  the  result.  Both  of  these  events  made 
political  capital  for  the  Social-Democrats.  But  their  strength  in  the 
council  remains,  as  before,  too  slight  to  enable  them  materially  to 
affect  municipal  politics. 

Table  of  the  Mimicipal  Voters  of  Berlin  Registered  in  the  years  iSgo 
to  iSgg,  and  of  the  Division  into  Classes} 


Number  of  the  Municpial 

Voters  in 

Division  Limits. 

II 
Div. 

III 
Div. 

I  Div. 

II  Div. 

Total 

Year. 

Div. 

Total. 

dovirn  to 

M.  Pf. 

down  to 
M.  Pf. 

Tax  Sura. 
M.      Pf. 

1890 

3,77s 

17,727 

236,185 

257,690 

1,631.60 

363-20 

38,494,277.10 

1891 

3.571 

17-885 

249,563 

271,019 

1,749.60 

376.80 

41,905,670.29 

1892 

2,226 

16,846 

256,964 

276,036 

2,663.80 

429.80 

44.344,414-59* 

1893 

2,045 

13.049 

274,048 

289,142 

2,956.80 

597-90 

44.455,616.92 

1894 

2,082 

i2,oS6 

274,151 

288,319 

3,'52-to 

682.20 

48,270,023.45 

1895 

1,486 

9,867 

288,638 

298,991 

3,891.20 

781.66 

43-761, 979-66S 

1895 

1.336 

9,027 

295,960 

306,323 

4,348.00 

833.72 

45,320,728.23 

1897 

1,289 

8,929 

303.313 

313  5?i 

4,851.00 

869.20 

47,890.294.62 

1S98 

1,216 

8,S65 

298,611 

308,692 

s;,o67,8o 

Sg2.6o 

48.580,728.13 

1S99 

691 

7,740 

308,517 

316,948 

8,333-80 

1,095.40 

56,057,800.93* 

Paris.5 — Public  Pazunshop.  For  several  years  the  director  of  the 
Paris  municipal  pawn  shops  has  urged  a  reform  in  the  method  of  ap- 
praising pledges,  and  legislation  against  the  traffic  in  pawn  tickets.  In 
the  present  report  of  the  commission^  these  recommendations  are 

1  To  supplement  the  data  given  above,  the  above  table,  prepared  by  Professor 
E.  J.  James,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  published. 

2  Made  after  the  law  of  June  24,  i8gi. 

3  After  abolition  of  the  tax  on  rent  and  introduction  of  the  property  and  muni- 
cipal house  and  land  tax. 

*  After  inserting  the  tax  rates  of  the  fictitious  persons  to  the  amount  of  5,047,600 
marks. 

<>  Communication  of  Dr.  W.  R.  Patterson,  University  of  Iowa. 

•  Rapport  au  nom  de  la  5ieme  Commission  du  Conseil  Municipal  sur  le  fonc- 
tionnement  du  Mont-de-Pi€t6. 
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repeated,  the  traffic  in  pawn  tickets  being  particularly  deplored  on  the 
ground  that  bj-  this  means  the  Public  Charters  Dcparluient  is  deprived 
of  needed  revenue.  By  the  law  governing  the  pawn  business  of  Paris 
it  is  provided  that  any  surplus  arising  from  the  sale  of  unredeemed 
pledges,  unclaimed  within  a  year  from  date  of  sale,  shall  become  a 
part  of  the  funds  of  the  public  charities.  Heretofore  this  sum  has  been 
about  100,000 yr5.  ($19,300)  annually,  but  this  year,  owing  to  the 
activity  of  the  ticket  brokers,  the  sum  is  but  87,162  frs.  (116,822.40). 

A  further  recommendation  of  importance  calls  for  a  modification  of 
the  law  of  1891,  which  authorizes  advances  on  pledge  of  stocks,  bonds, 
etc.  The  opportunity  thus  afforded  the  middle  classes  to  secure  money 
for  a  short  time  at  reasonable  rates  at  once  became  popular.  In  the 
first  year  1S92,  3,2i3,222y>-5.  ($620,151.85)  were  loaned;  by  1896  the 
annual  loan  had  almost  doubled.  No  increase,  however,  occurred  in 
1897,  and  in  1S9S  the  amount  so  advanced  declined  some  202„j6-j frs. 
($39,327.03).  Thisdecliue  is  attributed  first  to  the  clause  of  the  law 
fixing  the  maximum  loan  at  $oo/rs.  ($96.50),  a  sum  often  insufficient 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  borrower.  Moreover,  to  secure  this  sum,  due 
to  the  large  denominations  of  many  bonds,  the  borrower  is  required 
to  deposit  several  times  the  value  necessary  to  secure  a  like  amount  in 
any  other  place.  But  these  causes  alone  would  work  no  stronger  at 
present  than  in  the  past  if  it  were  not  that  the  Bank  of  France  had 
reduced  its  minimum  loan  from  500  frs.  to  2^0  frs.,  thus  enabling 
many  to  secure  sums  suited  to  their  needs,  without  resort  to  the  Mont- 
de-Piete.  The  remedy  proposed  is  to  grant  the  authorities  of  the 
institution  the  same  power  over  the  amount  to  be  loaned  as  they  now 
exercise  over  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  charged,  etc.,  viz.:  to  fix  it 
annually. 

The  fees  for  appraisal  remain  the  same  as  in  previous  years,  % 
per  cent  on  all  loans  made.  In  addition,  the  appraisers  receive  3 
per  cent  of  a  5  per  cent  auction  fee,  for  conducting  the  sale  of  unre- 
deemed pledges,  the  remaining  2  per  cent  going  to  the  institution. 
The  rate  of  interest  on  common  pledges  remains  at  6  per  cent  per 
annum  as  in  previous  years.  The  interest  paid  on  funds  borrowed  by 
the  institution  is  3.0,  2.75,  2.5,  and  2.0  per  cent  for  loans  deposited  for 
from  one  to  two  years,  nine  to  twelve  months,  three  to  nine  months, 
and  three  months,  respectively.  Finally  the  total  receipts  for  the  year 
1898  were  117,885,222  y>-5.  26r.  ($22,751,847.89),  a  sum  of  4,970,421 
frs.  23c.  ($959,291.31)  m  excess  of  actual  expenses.  This  leaves, 
after  meeting  all  obligations,  a  net  profit  of  2,483  frs.  6ic.  ($470.34). 
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Swedish  Tobacco  and  Glass  Industries.' — Two  reports  on  labor 
statistics  are  reviewed  in  the  ''Ekotiomisk  Tidskrift"  (Haft.  12,  1899). 
It  is  hard  to  disengage  many  facts  from  these  reviews  owing  to  their 
markedly  polemic  character.  The  strife  is,  in  brief,  the  following  : 
K.  Key-Aberg  insists  on  a  uniform,  condensed  series  of  question- 
formulae  (concerning  the  "  chief  points  " — trade-specialty,  sex,  age, 
civil  position  and  remuneration )  and  wishes  results  to  be  stated  sepa- 
rately for  each  laborer,  while  his  critic  finds  fault  with  this  method 
and  with  the  work  of  its  exponent.  Several  interesting  facts  are  re- 
corded, however,  especially  with  regard  to  the  tobacco  industry. 

The  first  Swedish  tobacco  industry  was  founded  in  Stockholm  in 
1660  ;  it  prospered  under  the  peaceful  reign  of  Karl  XI.,  but  declined 
in  the  warlike  period  immediately  following.  Under  the  regime  of 
protection  it  again  thrived,  and  in  1741  there  were  thirty -three  to- 
bacco establishments,  employing  1,338  laborers  and  putting  forth  a 
product  valued  at  $253,800.  This  was  not,  however,  a  permanent 
prosperity,  and  we  find  the  industry  afi"ording  the  following  figures 
in  17S0 :  Establishments,  72  ;  laborers,  753  ;  value  of  production, 
1178,200. 

In  the  present  century  prosperity  has  been  unbroken  ;  the  manu- 
facture of  cigars  has  contributed  largely  to  this  result.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  only  pipe  and  chewing  tobacco  were  produced  ;  snuff 
came  in  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  even  in  1897,  9,680,000 
pounds  of  snuff  were  manufactured.  Cigars  were  first  manufactured  in 
1814,  and  were  at  the  outset  unpopular  ;  in  1897,  however,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  million  cigars  were  made,  an  average  of  twenty- 
six  per  head  of  population.  Besides  this  twenty-six  million  were  im- 
ported. 

In  1897  there  were  ninety-three  large  tobacco  manufactories,  em- 
ploying 4,380  hands  with  an  output  worth  14,050,000.  The  largest 
industries  are  located  in  the  three  largest  cities,  Stockholm,  Goteborg 
and  Malmo.  About  2,200,000  pounds  of  tobacco  are  raised  in  Sweden, 
three  or  four  times  this  amount  of  the  raw  product  being  imported. 

Of  the  laborers  employed  in  the  industry,  63  per  cent  are  women 
and  22  per  cent  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  In  1874  the  percentage 
of  the  under-aged  was  37,  but  after  the  royal  decree  of  1881  it 
declined  to  18.5  in  1885.  Since  then  the  figure  has  risen  to 
21.5  per  cent  in   1890  and  22.5  per  cent  in    1897  ;  in  1898,  however, 

1  Contributed  by  Dr.  A.  G.  Keller,  Yale  University. 
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there  was  fonud  no  laborer  under  twelve  j-ears  of  age.  Labor  is  not 
mobile;  67.3  percent  of  the  men  and  72.2  percent  of  the  women 
work  in  their  native  districts  ;  ^  of  the  men  and  ys  of  the  women  have 
worked  over  ten  years  with  the  same  employer.  Only  9.S  per  cent 
of  the  men  and  5.3  per  cent  of  the  women  follow  the  paternal  trade. 

Of  the  grown  men  39.6  per  cent  and  of  the  grown  women  71.2  per 
cent  are  unmarried  ;  16  per  cent  of  the  unmarried  women  report 
themselves  mothers.  Temperance  societies  and  similar  moral  move- 
ments are  not  popular  among  the  workmen  in  this  industry,  but 
trades  unions  recruit  here  some  of  their  most  faithful  supporters. 

The  average  labor-day  is  9.5  hours,  which  is  not  regarded  as  op- 
pressive. Reported  statistics  of  wages  are  derived  in  large  part  from 
employers'  books.     The  following  table  of  yearly  wages  is  given  : 

Married  Unmarried  Married        Unmarried 

men.  men.  women.  women. 

Cigarmakers |!242.46  $189.81  |i79-55  ^i55-33 

Sorters  and  Packers  .    274,86  227.61  199-53  172.26 

Cigarette  makers  (?)   ....  63.18  151.47  143-37 

Wrapper  makers  .  .    .     186.30  121.23  169.83  101.79 

Spinners  and  Rollers.   273.24  201.96  .    .    .  115-02 

Pressers 196.02  i4r-75  95-85  •    -    • 

SnufFmakers     ....    220.59  152. 28  ...  ... 

These  rates  of  wages  seem  rather  low,  especially  the  wage  of  the 
cigarmakers  ;  such  a  rate  of  remuneration  perhaps  explains  the  large 
number  of  the  unmarried,  as  well  as  the  small  percentage  of  those 
who  follow  the  paternal  trade.  Other  factors  combine  to  render  the 
industry  in  question  repellent  to  the  laborer ;  among  these  are  the 
unwholesome  and  uncomfortable  localities  of  tobacco  factories  and 
prevalent  illness.  In  the  period,  1893-97,51.6  per  cent  (forty-eight 
cases)  of  death  were  due  to  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

A  few  figures  having  to  do  with  the  glass  industry  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  above  ;  the  writer  of  this  review  is  too  intent  on  dis- 
crediting Key-Aberg  to  give  anything  like  a  luminous  summary'. 

In  the  period,  1831-35,  28.2  per  cent  under-aged  labor  was  employed, 
the  age-limit  being  fifteen  years  ;  in  1896-9S,  28.7  per  cent,  the  age 
limit  having  been  eighteen  since  1862.  The  maximum  figure  for  such 
employment  was  32  per  cent  (1S76-80),  the  minimum  24.1  percent 
(1881-5).  The  royal  decree  on  this  subject  came  into  action  June  i, 
1882.  Fifty-two  establishments  are  cited  in  the  present  work,  of  which 
twenty-five  are  in  the  province  of  Kronoberg. 

The  following  table  is  reproduced,  but  since  it  comprises  only  six 
establishments,  and  these  the  largest,  some  modifications  are  to  be 
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made  before  the  conclusions  would  apply  to  the  whole  glass  industry 
of  the  kingdom  : 

Average  No.  Workmen  Value  of  out- 

workmen,  questioned,  put  per  labor- 

189S.  1S9S.  Per  cent.  er,  1898. 

Surte 453  182  40.2  I447.02 

Kosta 452  163  35.8  358.41 

Reytnyra 371  185  49.9  270.68 

Liljedahl 300  252  84.0  392.72 

Glafva 225  152  67.6  600.00 

Solje 39  35  89.7  432.00 

Total 1,840  969  52.7  399-21 

Employers'  Liability. — The  report  of  Commissioner  McMackin, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  New  York  for  1899 — the  advance 
sheets  of  which  were  issued  February  5,  1900 — deals  at  some  length 
with  the  question  of  liability  of  employers.  Inasmuch  as  New  York 
is  one  of  the  states  that  has  not  yet  passed  any  statutory  law  on  this 
subject,  the  review  of  the  situation  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  which 
Commissioner  McMackin  gives  may  prove  of  interest  to  those  study- 
ing the  question  of  Employers'  Liability  in  the  United  States.  Com- 
missioner McMackin  says  : 

"  In  this  state  the  liability  of  employers  to  pay  civil  damages  to  in- 
jured employes  rests  purely  upon  judge-made  law,  no  statute  up  to 
the  present  time  having  been  enacted  by  the  legislature.  The  source 
of  the  present  law  must  therefore  be  sought  in  the  English  common- 
law  and  the  precedents  established  by  English  and  American  courts. 
While  the  essential  principles  of  the  law  have  been  invested  with  a 
mass  of  detail  and  legal  subtleties,  they  are  in  reality  very  simple. 
They  are  deducible  from  two  maxims  of  the  common  law:  (i)  A 
person  is  liable  for  his  own  wrong-doing  and  breaches  of  contract. 
Hence  '  a  person  guilty  of  negligence  is  liable  to  make  compensa- 
tion for  pecuniary  damages  therefrom,  if  the  damage  is  legally 
traceable  to  the  negligence.'  (2)  A  principal  is  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  his  agents  ;  a  master  for  those  of  his  servants  ;  an  employer 
for  those  of  his  employes,  while  they  are  performing  his  work  and 
acting  within  the  scope  of  their  authorit}-.  Respondeat  superior, 
'  Let  the  master  answer.' 

"Had  these  two  simple  principles  of  the  common  law  been  logically 
applied,  there  would  not  have  arisen  so  universal  and  powerful  a  de- 
mand for  legislation  to  make  effective  the  responsibility  of  employers 
to  their  workmen.    Unfortunately,  the  common  law  rule  of  Respondeat 
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SJiperior  has  been  abrogated  bj'  the  judge-made  law  that  an  employer 
is  not  responsible  for  the  negligence  of  his  agent  or  employes,  pro- 
vided the  person  injured  is  also  in  his  service.  A  perfect  stranger  is 
entitled  to  recover  damages  from  the  employer  for  injuries  brought 
upon  him  by  any  of  the  latter's  employes  ;  not  so,  one  of  his  own 
employes.  This  is  the  famous  doctrine  of  common  employment, 
established  in  the  English  courts  in  1837  and  since  followed  as  a  prece- 
dent by  the  courts  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  those  of  England. 
Its  harshest  application  appeared  in  the  case  of  railway  accidents, 
wherein  any  passenger  injured  could  sue  the  company  for  damages, 
but  a  clerk  employed  by  the  company  in  its  offices  and  traveling  on 
the  same  train  would  have  had  no  cause  of  action,  since  the  accident 
was  caused  not  by  the  corporation  itself  but  by  one  of  its  servants, 
i.  e.,  a  fellow-employe  of  the  clerk. 

"  The  doctrine  of  common  employment  rests  on  the  false  assumption 
that  the  workman,  upon  taking  employment,  voluntarily  assumes  the 
ordinary  and  familiar  risks  of  the  occupation,  including  accidental 
injuries  caused  through  the  negligence  of  his  fellow  workmen.  The 
assumption  of  the  risk  has  been  regarded  as  an  implied  part  of  his 
contract  with  the  employer,  and  it  has  been  argued  that  his  wages 
covered  payment  for  the  hazard  of  accident.  The  argument  is  a 
plausible  one,  but  it  proves  too  much.  If  the  workman  is  judged  to 
assume  the  risks  of  occupation  simply  because  he  is  aware  of  the 
existence  of  such  dangers,  a  third  person  injured  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances with  the  workman  should  have  no  standing  in  court. 
Railway  passengers  are  aware  of  the  risks  of  accident  to  which  they 
subject  themselves  when  traveling,  yet  they  are  not  permitted  to 
relieve  the  transportation  company  of  liability  by  any  contract,  express 
or  implied. 

"  Whatever  the  reasonableness  and  justice  of  the  doctrine  of  common 
employment  in  a  primitive  agricultural  community,  it  is  clearly  out 
of  place  in  an  industrial  society  where  work  is  carried  on  in  great 
shops  and  factories  with  the  aid  of  complicated  machinery.  It  is 
absurd  to  hold  a  cotton  spinner  responsible  for  an  act  of  the  distant 
engineer  which  causes  an  injury  to  the  former.  Hence  the  universal 
demand  for  the  abolition  of  the  doctrine  by  statute,  a  demand  which 
was  first  satisfied  by  Germany  nearly  a  generation  ago  (1871).  Eng- 
land partially  abrogated  the  doctrine  in  1880  and  replaced  it  with 
entirely  new  methods  of  enforcing  employers'  responsibility  in  1897. 
Throughout  Europe  the  doctrine  long  since  lost  all  defenders,  but  in 
this  country  it  still  persists  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  states. 
Alabama  followed  England  in  1885  and  Massachusetts  in  1887,  and  a 
few  other  states  have  also  restricted  its  application  by  statute.     Else- 
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where  it  has  been  limited  by  the  courts,  as  has  been  done  in  New  York; 
and  yet  within  the  past  year  a  case  was  decided  in  one  of  the  appellate 
divisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  which  virtually  pronounced  a  car  dis- 
patcher on  an  electric  street  railway  to  be  a  fellow  servant  of  a  motor- 
man  who  was  injured  while  carrying  out  the  dispatcher's  orders. 

"■Breakdown  0/  Liability  Laws.  The  abolition  of  the  doctrine  of 
common  employment  appears  at  first  sight  a  simple  and  adequate 
remedy  for  the  establishment  of  the  responsibility  of  employers  in 
cases  of  accidental  injury  to  workmen.  It  was  so  thought  by  the  work- 
ingmen  of  Europe  until  an  experience  of  from  ten  to  twenty  years 
convinced  them  of  the  utter  failure  of  employers'  liability  laws  to 
secure  justice.  In  order  to  obtain  a  verdict  for  damages  the  workman 
is  obliged  to  break  down  a  host  of  defences  set  up  by  clever  attorneys. 
He  must  prove,  first  of  all,  that  he  himself  exercised  the  utmost  care, 
else  he  will  be  adjudged  guilty  of  '  contributory  negligence  '  and  his 
case  dismissed.  He  must  prove  that  he  was  carrying  out  orders  of  his 
superiors;  that  he  was  engaged  at  work  within  his  own  employment; 
that  machinery  was  defective.  Finally,  after  he  has  given  legal  proof 
of  these  and  other  technical  facts,  he  must  show  that  he  gave  notice 
to  his  employer  of  any  defect  in  the  machinery  that  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  injury.  If  he  was  aware  of  any  defect,  and  failed  to 
make  complaint,  he  thereby  '  acquiesced  '  in  the  situation  and  had 
no  legal  remedy.  The  element  of  uncertainty  is  therefore  of  great 
importance  even  with  the  best  of  employers'  liability  laws,  and  deters 
scores  of  workmen  from  attempting  to  secure  a  just  compensation. 
Other  deterrents  are  the  heavy  expenses  of  litigation  and  the  absolute 
certainty  of  losing  emplo}'ment.  The  British  Royal  Commission  on 
Labor  clearly  pointed  out  that  '  when  a  workman  goes  to  law  with 
his  employer  he,  as  it  were,  declares  war  against  the  person  on  whom 
his  future  probably  depends.  The  broad  result  is  that  a  legal  claim 
for  damages  only  answers  when  the  injur}'  is  very  great  and  a  work- 
man is  prepared  to  leave  his  master's  service.* 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  liability  laws  were  only  a  little  less  distaste- 
ful and  unsatisfactory  to  the  employers,  who  were  often  put  to 
enormous  expense  to  defend  themselves  against  the  legal  attacks  of 
professional  "accident"  attorneys.  The  money  that  fair-minded 
employers  would  willingly  have  paid  to  an  injured  employe  in  the 
way  of  compensation,  they  saw  absorbed  in  the  costly  processes  of 
litigation. 

"  The  whole  difficult}'  lay  in  the  impossibility  of  locating  the  blame 
for  an  accident,  as  the  principle  of  liability  laws  requires.  When  an 
accident  occurs  in  a  modern  factory  or  railway,  the  fault  can  seldom 
be  traced  to  a  single  person.     This  was  well  demonstrated  in  a  Ger- 
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toan  investigation  of  15,970  accidents  in  1887,  the  figures  of  which, 

frequently  quoted,  still  bear  repetition: 

Per  cent  of  total. 

Fault  of  the  emploj'er 19-76 

Fault  of  the  injured 25.64 

Fault  of  both 4-45 

Fault  of  a  third  person,  particularly  a  co-employe,       3.28 

No  fault  which  can  be  assigned      3.47 

Inevitable  risk  when  at  work 43-40 

100.00 
"This  table  sets  in  clear  light  the  whole  case  against  employers' 
liability  laws  from  the  standpoint  of  the  worker.  Even  with  full  legal 
proof  he  cannot  obtain  compensation  in  20  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  injury; 
and  it  is  comparatively  seldom  that  he  can  secure  legal  proofs.  In 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  accidents,  the  fault  was  neither  the 
workman's  nor  the  employer's;  the  accident  was  due  to  the  inherent 
risks  of  the  occupation. 

"  In  order,  therefore,  to  do  away  with  the  heavy  expenditures  for 
litigation,  which  benefit  no  useful  class  in  society,  to  secure  adequate 
compensation  for  every  accidental  injury  during  work,  and  to  replace 
hostility  between  employer  and  employed  with  industrial  peace,  both 
employer  and  workman  in  the  great  European  countries  joined  in 
promoting  legislation  which  gave  to  every  workman,  injured  while  at 
his  occupation,  the  right  to  a  stipulated  compensation  without  recourse 
to  larv. 

"  lFo7'kmen's  Compensation  Acts.  The  underlying  principle  of  these 
Workmen's  Compensation  Acts,  as  they  are  called,  is  the  demonstrated 
fact  that  most  accidents  are  an  incident  of  the  industry,  rather  than 
the  fault  of  individuals.  Laws  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  have 
accomplished  so  little,  principally  because  a  vast  number  of  accidents 
is  positively  inevitable  under  the  pressure  of  competition.  When  a 
workman,  in  order  to  save  time,  risks  his  fingers  too  near  a  circular 
saw  and  eventuall}'  receives  a  bad  cut,  it  is  idle  to  reproach  him  with 
his  own  carelessness.  He  was  saving  time  for  his  employer  and 
taking  the  risk  in  his  employer's  service.  The  hazard  of  accident  is 
to  be  treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  progressive  business 
men  have  treated  the  danger  of  fire,  i.  e.,  to  be  insured  against  and 
the  cost  of  insurance  charged  against  the  expense  account.  It  thus 
becomes  a  charge  upon  the  industry  and  is  eventually  paid  by  the 
comnmnity  as  consumers.  In  some  countries  accident  insurance  is 
compulsory,  the  purpose  being  the  prevention  of  losses  to  injured 
workmen  whose  employers  become  insolvent. 
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"  Germany  was  the  first  country  to  recognize  ?Joth  the  injustice  and 
the  wastefulness  of  employers'  liability  laws,  which  cause  a  large 
expenditure  of  money  for  litigation  alone,  and  to  substitute  therefor 
workmen's  compensation  acts,  designed  to  abolish  litigation,  to  pro- 
vide compensation  for  every  accidental  injury  not  due  to  the  victim's 
own  misconduct,  and  to  fix  the  charges  upon  the  industry.  The  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  German  law  was  July  6,  1884.  Austria  fol- 
lowed, December  28,  1SS7,  and  Norway,  July  23,  1894.  England,  after 
long  years  of  agitation  for  the  reform  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act 
of  18S0,  finally  accepted  the  principle  of  compensation  and  enacted 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  August  6,  1897,  which  went  into 
effect  July  i,  1S98.  England's  decisive  action  brought  to  a  head  the 
sentiment  in  favor  of  compensation  acts  in  the  countries  of  continental 
Europe,  and  within  a  short  time  the  legislatures  of  Denmark,  Italy, 
France  and  Switzerland  fell  into  line,  and  nearly  every  other  country 
in  Europe  has  undertaken  investigations  preliminary  to  parliamentary 
action.  That  the  American  states  will  sooner  or  later  follow  along 
the  same  path  of  social  legislation  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted." 

Fourth  Congress  of  the  International  Institute  of  Sociology. — 

The  International  Institute  of  Sociologj-  will  hold  its  fourth  congress 
at  Paris  during  the  closing  days  of  next  September.  Two  questions 
or  main  topics  will  be  taken  up — first,  "The  Problem  of  the  Clan," 
second,  "Historical  Materialism."  A  large  number  of  eminent 
sociologists  are  expected  to  be  in  Europe  and  will  be  invited  to  take 
part  in  this  congress.  Other  questions  and  topics  may  be  taken  up 
with  the  consent  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  congress.  Among 
the  speakers  already  announced  is  Dr.  Lester  F.  Ward,  of  Washington, 
who  will  present  a  paper  on  "  Social  Mechanics."  A  more  complete 
announcement  may  be  expected  in  the  near  future.  The  secretary  of 
the  International  Institute  is  Monsieur  Rend  Worms,  and  his  address 
is  35  rue  Quincampoix,  Paris,  France. 

Careers  of  Conege=bred  Negroes. — Atlanta  Universitj^,  which  has 
conducted  so  many  valuable  investigations  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  W.  E.  Burghardt  DuBois,  has  sent  out  a  very  complete 
schedule  of  questions  to  over  twelve  hundred  negro  college  men, 
making  an  inquiry  concerning  their  present  occupation,  the  things 
they  have  been  engaged  in  since  leaving  college,  and  the  measure  of 
success  and  the  lines  along  which  successful  effort  has  been  made  by 
these  college  men.  The  last  report  dealt  with  business  undertakings 
among  negroes,  and  this  one  will  doubtless  supplement  those  of  past 
years  in  a  way  that  promises  to  throw  light  on  the  vexed  questions 
relating  to  the  education  of  the  negro. 
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Labor  Legislation  in  New  York. — The  recommendations  of  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt  in  his  Annual  Message,  January-  i,  1900,  on  Labor 
Questions  and  Tenement  House  Reform  are  especially  interesting  as 
indicative  of  a  desire  to  encourage  progressive  legislation.     He  says  : 

*'  I  call  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  reports  of  the  State 
Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  of  the  State  Factory  Inspector.  During  the  past  )-ear 
verv  valuable  labor  measures  have  been  enacted  into  laws,  and  they 
are  well  enforced.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  speaking  of  labor  leg- 
islation I  can  talk  mainly  of  performance— not  of  promise.  Additional 
legislation  will  undoubtedly  from  time  to  time  become  necessary  ; 
but  manj-  vitally  needed  laws  have  alreadj'  been  put  upon  the  statute 
books.  As  experience  shows  their  defects,  these  w*ill  be  remedied. 
A  stringent  eight  hour  labor  law  has  been  enacted.  This  is  working 
well  as  a  whole. 

"  In  nothing  do  we  need  to  exercise  cooler  judgment  than  in  labor 
legislation.  Such  legislation  is  absolutely  necessan,-,  alike  from  the 
humanitarian  and  the  industrial  standpoints  ;  and  it  is  as  much'our  duty 
to  protect  the  weaker  wage  workers  from  oppression  as  to  protect 
helpless  investors  from  fraud.  But  we  must  beware  above  all  things 
of  that  injudicious  and  ill-considered  benevolence  which  usually  in 
the  long  run  defeats  its  own  ends.  To  discourage  industrj*  and  thrifl 
ultimately  amounts  to  putting  a  premium  on  poverty  and  shiftless- 
ness.  It  is  neither  of  benefit  to  the  individual  nor  to  society  need- 
lessly to  handicap  superior  ability  and  energy,  and  to  reduce  their 
possessor  to  the  level  of  work  and  gain  suited  for  his  less  able  and 
energetic  rivals. 

"  There  have  been  a  large  number  of  strikes  for  increase  of  wages 
during  the  past  year.  The  fact  that  these  strikes  were  not  against  a 
reduction,  but  for  an  increase,  is  due  to  the  prosperous  condition  of 
the  country  and  state  generally.  The  services  of  the  present  excel- 
lent Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  have  been  in  almost  constant 
demand,  and  they  have  been  gratifyingly  successful.  The  number  of 
controversies  amicably  adjusted  directly  and  indirectly  through  its 
influence,  has  been  greater  than  that  during  any  year  since  its  crea- 
tion. The  work  of  mediation — that  is,  of  settling  the  dispute  before 
it  has  reached  an  acute  stage — is  even  more  important  and  successful 
than  that  of  arbitration  proper,  after  the  strike  is  once  on.  This 
being  so,  it  would  be  well  to  enact  legislation  which  would  compel 
parties  to  labor  disputes  to  notify  the  board  of  impending  trouble,  or 
of  strikes  and  lockouts. 

"The  experiment  of  publishing  a  quarterly  bulletin  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  has  worked  excellently  and  the  bulletin  should  be 
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continued  and  improved.  1  suggest  that  it  would  be  well  to  define 
by  statute  the  questions  that  may  legally  be  asked  of  manufacturers 
by  this  bureau.  Abuses  have  occurred  in  connection  with  the  em- 
ployment offices  in  the  larger  cities,  which  are  now  allowed  to 
violate  the  law  with  impunity,  the  power  of  punishment  lying  with 
the  local  authorities.  It  would  be  well  to  require  the  keeper  of  any 
employment  office  to  procure  a  license  from  the  state,  as  in  Minne- 
sota and  other  states.  This  license  should  be  granted  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  substantial  fee,  and  the  business  would  thus  be  restricted 
to  responsible  parties  and  kept  under  the  control  of  the  state  admin- 
istration. 

' '  The  measures  suggested  in  mj'  message  of  last  year  and  carried 
into  effect  by  legislation,  increasing  the  number  of  factory  inspectors, 
and  requiring  a  license  for  all  shops  and  rooms  where  garments  are 
made  for  general  employers,  have  already  greatly  increased  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Factory  Inspector's  Department,  and  enlarged  its  ser- 
vice to  the  public.  Too  little  time  has  elapsed  since  the  sweatshop 
law  went  into  effect,  in  September,  to  give  a  full  report  of  its  benefits. 
As  illustrating  its  efficiency  in  interfering  with  sweatshops  I  may 
mention  that  so  far  under  its  provisions  4,942  licenses  have  been 
granted  and  91S  refused.  These  91S  cases  represent  the  sweatshops 
which  would  now  have  been  in  operation  save  for  this  law  and  for  the 
way  it  has  been  enforced. 

"  I  shall  not  ask  for  an}'  increase  of  the  number  of  salaried  inspec- 
tors this  year,  but  I  recommend  that  the  power  be  given  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  to  the  Factory  Inspector  to  name,  whenever  necessary, 
unsalaried  inspectors  to  undertake  special  investigation  or  aid  the 
department  at  special  times.  Such  assistance  would  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  work  of  the  department  without  imposing  added  bur- 
dens upon  the  state. 

"  I  urge  that  the  legislature  give  particular  attention  to  the  need  of 
reform  in  the  laws  governing  the  tenement  houses.  The  Tenement 
House  Commission  of  1894  declared  that,  in  its  opinion,  the  Tene- 
ment House  Laws  needed  to  be  revised  as  often  as  once  in  five  years, 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  improvements  in  building  materials  and 
construction  of  tenements,  and  the  ad%-ance  in  sanitary  legislation  all 
demand  further  modification  of  existing  laws.  Probably  the  best 
course  to  follow  would  be  to  appoint  a  commission  to  present  a  re- 
vised code  of  Tenement  House  Laws." 

Lynching  and  the  Franchise  Rights  of  the  Negro.— The  Rev. 
Edgar  G.  Murphy,  the  Secretary  of  the  Southern  Society,  which 
holds  a  Conference  on  Race  Problems  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  in  May, 
in  a  recent  address  delivered  in  Philadelphia,  upon  the  joint  invita- 
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tiou  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  aud  Social  Science,  the 
American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching  and  the 
Civic  Club  of  Philadelphia,  spoke  very  clearly  on  both  the  subject  of 
Ij'nching  and  the  franchise  question.  His  opinions  are  significant  as 
those  of  a  young  and  progressive  Southern  man  who  is  definitely  com- 
mitted to  an  active  policy  until  some  settlement  of  the  race  difficul- 
ties in  the  South  is  reached.  The  following  is  a  quotation  from  his 
recent  address  now  published  in  pamphlet  form  : 

"Of  the  h-nching  problem  I  shall  hardly  pause  to  speak.  It  is 
only  the  sensational  aspect  of  difficulties  more  essential  and  more 
significant.  There  has  been  less  l3-nching  at  the  South  this  year  than 
ever  before.  The  excuseless  atrocity  of  certain  lawless  penalties  has 
shown  that  the  mob  is  in  the  hands  to-day  of  a  lower  element  than  it 
could  once  enlist.  The  presence  of  a  few  strong  men  at  the  ordinary 
lynching,  served,  a  few  years  ago,  to  secure  some  semblance  of  de- 
cency and  order.  They  were  the  restraining  element,  and  that  ele- 
ment is  now  withdrawn.  The  very  madness  of  the  mob  reveals  the 
desertion  of  those  whose  presence  gave  it  the  only  weight  it  ever  had 
with  the  better  people  of  the  South.  The  whole  method  is  being  re- 
jected by  its  onl}-  influential  and  responsible  advocates.  Lynching  is 
becoming,  in  most  instances,  but  the  device  of  the  unthinking ;  and 
it  is  doomed.  It  has  given  the  criminal  the  crown  of  a  pseudo-mar- 
tyrdom among  the  very  race  it  was  intended  to  warn  ;  it  has  given  to 
the  real  victim  the  double  martyrdom  of  a  needless  publicity  ;  through 
the  power  of  criminal  suggestion  it  has  multiplied  the  crimes  it  has 
attempted  to  check,  so  that  it  conser\'es  neither  the  majesty  of  the 
law  nor  the  security  of  the  home. 

"  The  general  problem  of  the  Negro's  legal  rights — his  rights  before 
the  Southern  jury  and  before  the  average  court,  presents  our  subject, 
however,  under  one  of  its  darkest  aspects.  It  is  hard  for  the  Negro 
to  get  justice.  The  evil  is  not  easj*  of  remedy,  but  Southern  men  are 
working  upon  it,  and  Southern  men  themselves  will  right  it,  in  so  far 
as  it  can  be  righted.  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  this  evil  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  South.  As  Professor  W.  F.  Willcox,  of  Cornell — chief  statis- 
tician in  the  census  office  and  a  Northern  man — has  indicated  in  a 
recent  paper  upon  Negro  Criminalitj-,  there  are  more  convictions  of 
Negroes  for  crime  at  the  North,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
Negro  population,  than  at  the  South.  The  result  is  due,  I  think,  not 
only  to  the  Negro's  weaknesses,  but  to  the  popular  prejudice,  every- 
where, against  an  inferior  race.  It  is  due  to  the  presence  in  the  jury 
box  of  the  very  element  which  feels  the  deepest  racial  antipathies  ; 
for  it  is  as  hard  in  the  South  to  get  a  jury — especially  in  connection 
with  petty  cases — which  will  really  represent  the  conscience,  culture 
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and  life  of  the  community,  as  it  is  in  the  North.  I  know  of  scores  of 
attorneys  who  are  giving  of  their  interest  and  time  to  the  service  of 
Negroes,  without  thought  of  remuneration,  and  they  tell  me,  strange 
as  it  may  seem  to  you,  that  the  juror  in  the  South  to-day  who  is  most 
just  to  the  Negro  at  the  bar  is  the  slave  owner  of  a  former  time.  The 
Negro  meets  his  hardest  and  most  unreasonable  penalties  at  the  hands 
of  the  later  class  of  workaday  people,  who,  coming  to  judgment  in 
this  hour,  are  like  that  prince  in  the  kingdom  long  ago  who  knew 
not  Joseph.  Moreover,  the  cause  of  ju.stice  to  the  Negro  is  usually 
safe  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  really  known  him.  The  people 
of  the  old  regime,  with  their  direct  descendants,  usually  represent 
the  gentler  classes,  the  Patrician  element,  in  Southern  life.  Justice 
at  the  South  is  secure,  as  it  is  secure  everywhere,  just  in  so  far  as  the 
surface  frictions  of  class  and  caste  and  race  are  met  by  the  sweeten- 
ing and  healing  forces  of  experience,  education  and  religion." 
On  the  questions  of  the  suffrage  we  note  the  following: 
"  When  we  touch  the  problem  of  political  privilege  in  relation  to 
the  Negro,  we  open  up  the  questions  that  most  deeply  divide  the 
opinions  of  Southern  men.  Never,  to  any  people,  has  there  been 
proposed  a  problem  so  terrible  in  all  the  alternatives  which  it  presents. 
The  subject,  studied  not  in  its  theoretic  bearings,  but  in  relation  to 
the  facts,  is  bewildering  in  the  complexity  of  its  embarrassments. 
Not  long  ago,  in  conversation  with  one  of  the  wisest  leaders  whom  the 
Negroes  to-day  possess,  I  asked  him  this  question:  '  My  friend,  suppose 
this  problem  were  left  frankly  and  absolutely  in  your  hands  for  you 
yourself  to  solve — what  would  you  do  with  it  ?'  Turning  to  me,  he 
said  with  the  greatest  deliberation:  '  Mr.  Murphy,  if  I  had  the  power 
to  secure  again  the  conditions  of  the  reconstruction  period — every 
Negro  in  my  county  with  the  ballot — every  Negro  casting  his  ballot — 
I  would  shrink  from  the  consequences  it  would  involve.  I  could  not 
so  decide.'  Every  man  who  knows  the  actual  working  conditions  of 
the  Southern  county  where  the  white  voters  are  outnumbered  by  the 
Negroes  six  to  one,  knows  also  that  the  welfare  of  the  Negroes  them- 
selves is  contingent  upon  the  supremacy  of  the  forces  of  intelligence  and 
property.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  the  preservation  of  those  very 
economic  and  social  conditions  upon  which,  at  the  last,  the  Negro 
himself  is  dependent  for  his  light  and  leading  and  welfare.     .     .     . 

"  As  to  the  internal  policy  of  the  state  itself  toward  the  problem  of 
Negro  suffrage,  I  think  Southern  men  are  feeling  the  need,  increas- 
ingly, for  a  limitation  of  the  franchise  by  an  educational  and  property 
test.  There  are  multitudes  of  us,  however,  who  feel  that  this  test — 
in  justice  to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  and  in  justice  to  the  white 
man,  even   more  than   in  justice   to  the    Negro,    should    apply    to 
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the  shiftless  and  the  illiterate  of  both  races.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  such  a  test  cannot  technical!}- 
be  offered  to  the  one  element  of  the  population  without  being 
offered  to  the  other.  But,  through  the  introduction  of  "understand- 
ing clauses"  and  through  other  subterfuges  of  legislation,  such 
discretionary  power  is  given  to  the  judges  of  election,  in  the  states 
which  have  adopted  it,  that  the  test  in  its  enforcement  bears  chiefly 
upon  the  Negroes.  Such  a  provision — as  in  the  case  of  Williams  v. 
The  State  of  Mississippi — has  been  sustained  in  law  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  but  in  its  application  it  carries  with  it  all 
f:he  moral  odium  of  the  practice  of  deceit  and  force.  It  is  attended 
with  the  same  heavy  burdens,  to  the  consciences  of  both  the  oppressor 
and  the  oppressed  as  the  more  open  employment  of  violence  and 
wrong. 

"Southern  sentiment  will  not  approve  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
illiterate  Confederate  soldier.  la  any  civilization,  there  is  a  deep  and 
rightful  regard  for  the  man  who  has  fought  in  the  armies  of  the  state. 
But,  with  that  exception,  the  state  must  eventually  protect  itself,  and 
protect  the  interests  of  both  races,  b}-  the  just  application  of  the 
suffrage-test  to  the  whites  and  the  blacks  alike.  The  soldier  element  in 
Southern  life  is  rapidly  passing  away  thro'.igh  the  ravages  of  suffering 
and  age  and  death.  When  the  question  then  comes  before  the  South 
strictly  upon  its  merits,  I  have  full  faith  in  the  answer  which  the 
South  will  give.  The  South  must,  of  course,  secure  the  supremacy 
of  intelligence  and  property.     .     .     . 

"...  How  are  we  to  secure  this  solution  ?  How  ma^'  we  obtain 
the  legal  and  working  expression  of  this  idea  o^  justice /or  both  races? 
I  answer — perhaps  to  your  surprise,  but  altogether  without  hesitation 
— through,  and  onlj'  through,  the  partial  modification  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  That  provision 
has  made  the  cause  of  the  Negro's  civic  rights  the  cause  of  the  federal 
authority,  and  has  thus  operated  to  weaken  and  in  part  to  destroy 
that  sense  of  local  responsibility  which  is,  practically,  and  in  the  last 
analysis,  the  sole  arbiter  of  his  political  fortunes.  I  do  not  suggest  its 
reversal  in  such  a  sense  as  would  in  terms  destroy  that  potential  citizen- 
ship of  the  Negro  to  which  I  have  referred,  but  I  do  suggest  such  a 
modification  of  the  amendment  as  may  make  the  question  of  the  defi- 
nite conditions  of  the  franchise  a  local  issue  in  every  state  of  the  union. 
Such  a  proposal,  as  men  to-daj-  forget,  bears  the  seal  of  the  consummate 
statesmanship  of  Mr.  IJncolu  himself, 

"  The  franchise  is  in  fact  a  local  issue.  The  Fifteenth  Amendment 
is  inoperative  to-daj'  except  as  an  irritation.  It  does  not  enfranchise 
where  the  public  sentiment  of  the  state  disfranchises.     It  does  not 
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give  any  man  a  vote  to  whom  the  local  sense  of  the  public  welfare 
refuses  the  privilege  of  the  ballot.  It  is  a  dead  letter  in  the  organic 
law  of  the  country.  The  '  understanding  '  clauses  and  the  '  grand- 
father '  provisions  of  the  state  law  are  already  adequate  to  annul  its 
intended  influence  and  to  limit  the  Negro  vote  wherever  that  vote, 
through  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  an  illiterate  and  shiftless  electo- 
rate, would  involve  the  county  or  the  state  in  social,  civic  and  com- 
mercial ruin.  I  do  not  believe  in  legislative  subterfuges,  but  the 
legislative  subterfuge  represents  a  higher  morality  than  the  dominion 
of  a  brutal  and  irresponsible  illiteracy.  The  dominant  party  of  the 
reconstruction  period,  rejecting  the  saner  counsels  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
made  us  try  the  latter  method,  and  its  memories  have  burned  to  the 
very  bone.  The  Fifteenth  Amendment  broke  down  at  the  South 
under  the  odium  of  its  military  enforcement.  You  here— our  friends 
and  brothers  and  fellow-helpers  of  the  North — would  be  the  last  to 
see  the  experiment  repeated.  Unless,  then,  the  national  government 
is  prepared  so  to  enforce  it,  we  are  thrown  forward  inevitably  upon 
the  conclusion  that  for  its  practical  applications  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment is  dependent  upon  local  sentiment,  and  that  the  franchise  is  in 
fact  a  local  issue. ' ' 
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252. 
Economic     Theory.        "Effects     of 
Recent     Changes      in      Monetary 
Standards     on     Distribution     of 
Wealth,"  by  F.   S.  Kinder,  note 
204. 
"Elementary  Principles  of  Eco- 
nomics."   by   C.    II.   Chase,   re- 
view, 273-275. 
"La     production     industrielle," 

by  I'.  Boilley,  note  260. 
"Taxation  of  Land  Values  and 
the      Single     Tax,"      by     W. 
Smart,  note  448. 
"The    Theory    of    the    Leisure 
Class."   by  T.    B.    Veblen.   re- 
view,  282-285. 
"Ueber      einige      Bestimmungs- 
griinde     des     Arbeitslohnes," 
by  J.  C.  Lembke,  review  103- 
105. 
"Zur    Frage    der    Lohnermittel- 
ung,"  bv  F.  Eulenberg,  review 
103-105. 
Education.  "German        Higher 

Schools."    by    J.    E.    Russell,    re- 
view   113-115. 
"The   Social    Phases   of   Educa- 
tion," by  S.  T.  Dutton,  notre 
444. 
"The     Study     of     History     in 
Schools."     Report     of     Com- 
mittee, review  115-117. 
Elections  in  Berlin.  480. 
Elections,      State     Control,      North 

Carolina,  166. 
Electrical     Plants,     Municipal,     in 

London.  296. 
Employers*  Liability,  487. 
Express    Companies,    taxation    of, 
371. 

Finances  of  Berlin,  477 
Franchise  of  Negroes,  49.3. 
Franchise    taxation    in    New    York 
State,  471. 

Gas  Works  in  Halle,  a.  S.  347. 
Geography.       "Earth  Sculpture  or 

Origin  of  Land  Forms,"  by  Jas. 

Geikie,  review  112-113. 
"Rivers  of  North  Auieriea,"  by 
I.  C.  Russell,  review  112-113. 
Glass  Industry  in  Sweden,  485. 
"Greater    Britain"    inlluence  on   S. 

African  affairs,  21. 
Gymnasium.  Municipal,  in  Bostoa, 

119. 
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Halle,  a.  S.,  :J13-o54. 

Hawaii.    ""I'lie  Makinjr  of  Hawaii," 

by   W.   F.   I'lackman.   note  91. 
History,  American.     "Constitution- 
al   History   of   South    Carolina," 
by  D.  D.  Wallace,  note  OG. 

"Historic  I'llj-'rimages  in  New 
England,"  b.y  E.  M.  Bacon, 
note  25S. 

"History  of  the  Know-Nothing 
Party  in  Maryland,"  by  L. 
E.    Schmeckebier,    note   95. 

"History  of  the  New  Woi-Id 
Called  Aiuprica."  by  B.  J. 
I'ayne.  review  285-i:86. 

"The  History  of  South  Caro- 
lina Under  the  Royal  Govern- 
ment," by  10.  McCrady,  re- 
view 110-111. 

"Select  Charters  and  Other 
Documents  Hlustrative  of 
American  History,"  1606- 
1775.  by  W.  MacDonald,  i"e- 
view  106-108. 

"Source  Book  of  American 
History,"  by  A.  B.  Hart, 
note  263. 

"The  Puritan  as  a  Colonist 
and  Reformer,"  by  E.  H.  By- 
ington,   note   44."?. 

"The  Puritan  Republic,"  by  D. 

W.   Howe,   review  278-280. 

History.       Economic.       "Economic 

Conditions     on     the     Manors  of 

Ramsey    Abbey,    by    N.    Neilson, 

note  93. 

"Economics  and  Industrial  His- 
tor.v  for  Secondary  Schools." 
by  H.  W.  Thurston,  note  449. 

"Economic  Writings  of  Sir 
William  Petty,"  edited  by  C. 
H.    Hull,    review    457-461. 

"History  of  the  Trade  Between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States,"  by  S.  J. 
Chapman,  note  443. 

"Landmarks  in  English  Indus- 
trial History,"  by  G.  T. 
Warner,  note  97. 

"The  Evolution  of  the  English 
House."  by  S.  O.  Addy,  re- 
view 97-98. 

"Wages  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in   the   Nineteenth  Century," 
by  A.  L.  Bowley,  note  441. 
History,   General  and  European. 

"A  History  of  Greece  for  High 
Schools  and  Academies,"  by 
G.  W.  Botsford,  review  99- 
100. 

"A  Political  History  of  Europe 
since  1814,"  by  C.  Seignobos, 
note  268. 

"  History  of  Canada,"  by  J.  N.  Mc- 
Ilwraith.  note  2fi7. 

"Magna  Charta,"  by  B.  C.  Bar- 
rington,   note   441. 

"Outlines  of  General  History," 
by  P.  M.  Colby,  note  93. 

"The  Expansion  of  England," 
by  W.  H.  Woodward,  review 
468-469. 


"The  Story  of  France."  by  T. 
Watson,  review  466-467. " 

"Th-  United  Kingdom  :  A  Po- 
litical History,"  by  Goldwin 
Smith,  review  463-465. 

Idaho,  validity  of  laws,  161. 
Hliiiois.      fe'ec   State    Legislature.'?. 
Indiana.  County  and  township  or- 
ganization,   168. 
Indiana.     (See  state  Legislatures. 
Industrial     Combinations,     41     et 

seq. 
Intervention    of    Great    Britain    In 

S.   Africa,   33. 
Iowa.     *'ec  State  Legislatures. 

Japan.     "Japan  in  Transition,"  by 
S.  Ransome,  note  94. 


Kansas.      t>ee  State  Legislatures. 
Kentucky,     ^'ee  State  Legislatures. 

Labor.  "History  and  Functions  of 
Central  Labor  Unions,"  by  W. 
M.  Burke,  review  272-273. 

I^abor  Accidents,  487  ;  in  Sweden, 
141. 

"La  responsabilitt^  en  matiere  d'ac- 
cidents  du  travail,"  by  M.  Bel- 
lom,   note  259. 

Labor  Legislation  in  New  York, 
492. 

Legislation.  political  and  mu- 
nicipal LEGISLATION  IN  1^99, 
160-170;  volume  of  legislation, 
160 ;  Legislature.  161  ;  Direct 
legislation,  162  ;  uniform  laws, 
163  ;  suffrage,  164  :  primaries, 
165:  elections,  166:  corrupt 
practices,  167  ;  Civil  Service, 
167 ;  County  and  Township 
laws,  168 ;  Municipal  Legisla- 
tion, 169. 

Legislation  in  Cities.  In  Ohio.  128, 
289;  in  New  York.  288,  471. 

Legislature.  Laws  affecting  Ida- 
ho, 161  :  Wisconsin.  161. 

Lighting  Commission  in  Baltimore, 
476. 

Local    Government.        "The    Local 
Government     Act     for     Ireland," 
note  93. 

London.  Local  Government,  295  ; 
Municipal    Electric    Plants,    296. 

Louisiana  Suffrage  Laws,  164. 

Lynching  and  Franchise  Rights  of 
Negro,  493. 

Maine.     «ee  State  Legislatures. 

Maryland.     'Vee  state  Legislatures. 

Massachusetts,  tiee  state  Legis- 
latures. 

Michigan.     N^e  State  Legislatures. 

Minnesota  Primary  Election  Laws, 
1()5. 

Minnesota.     «jee  State  Legislatures. 

Missouri.       *>'ee  state  Legislatures. 

Municipal  Code,  Ohio,  169. 
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Municipal       Governrueiit.      ,.^,£b«: 
Government    of    Municipalities^ 
by    D.    is.     Katou.     review     2t^- 
277. 

Municipal  Government  Notes  IIS- 
130.  •J87--06,  470-484 

Municipal        Government.  THE 

(ioVKH.NMKXT  OF  A  TifiC'ALl"  Lb- 

siAX  CITV  HALLE    a.  S.,  ol3-3a4, 
oiiein  and  growth.  .S13  ;  admin- 
istrative   board,    31"> :    composi- 
tion.  31G:    U'gislalive   functions, 
317;     relation    to    city    council, 
3''0  •    Mayor's    duties.    323 :    is- 
sue of  ordinances.  324  :  election 
of  citv  council,  32«  ;  voting  sys- 
tem   o27  :  procedure  of  councils, 
330';  work  of  commissions,  333  ; 
school       administration,        334  ;     ^ 
poor    law    administration,    341;     , 
eas  and  water  works.  347  ;  civil     j 
service,    350  :    efficiency    of   gov- 
ernment. 353. 

'•Natural  Law  and  Legal  Prac- 
tice." by  R.  I.  Ilolaind.  review 
105-106. 

Nebraska.  Corrupt  .practices, 
1G7  :  direct  legislation  102 ; 
primary  elections.  165. 

Nebraska,     's'rc  State  Legislatures. 

Negotiable  Instruments,  Uniform 
laws,  163.  ,  _         ,  .         „ 

Negro,  Lynching  and  Franchise  of, 
493 ;  the  Southern  Conference 
in  the  Race  Problem,  307.         . 

"The  Philadelphia  Negro  :  A  Social 
Study,"  bv  W.  E.  B.  DuBois, 
review  100-102. 

New  Hampshire.  «ce  State  Leg- 
islatures. ^  ,-      .  , 

New    Jersey.      &'ee    State    Legisla- 

New  Orleans.  Ownership  of  rub- 
lie  Utilities.  126;  Sewage  and 
Drainage,  290;  Water  ^  orks, 
291:   Telephone   Service.   4i4. 

New  York.  Bridge  Commission 
288 ;  Franchise  tax.  472  ;  Legis- 
lative and  Municipal  Home 
Rule,  288 ;  Police  Department, 
470  ;  Rapid  Transit.  471 ;  School 
Administration.  175  et  seq. ; 
School  finances.  196  ;  State  Leg- 
islation. 471. 

New  York.  ^'ce  State  Legisla- 
tures. 

New  York  State.  Civil  Service 
Reform,  167;  Governor's  views 
of  municipal  questions,  287  ;  la- 
bor legislation,   492. 

North  Carolina  Suffrage  Tjaws, 
1G4  ;  Control  of  Elections,  106. 

Ohio.  Municipal  Code,  169,  289; 
Municipal  Code  Commission, 
128. 

Ohio,     fe'ee  State  Legislatures. 

Omaha.  Ownership  of  Public 
Works,  293 :  Public  Lighting, 
293 ;  School  Board  investiga- 
tion, 292. 


Orange  Free  .State,     i^ee  S.  Africa. 
Order  of  Saint  Christopher,  135. 

Paris,  Public  Pawnshop,  483. 
Pawn   Shops   iu   Paris,  483. 
Pennsylvania,     ^f'-   State  Legi3la- 
tures. 

PEKSONAL    NOTES,    S8-90. 
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288;  School  administration,  1.0, 
et  seq.  :  School  finances,  193. 
Philippine  Islands.  "America  in 
the  East."  by  \V.  E.  Griffls.  re- 
view 271.  .,  , 
"Imperialism  and  Liberty,     by  M.. 

1.    Swift,    review   271. 
"The  New  Pacific,"  by  H.  H.  Ban- 
croft, review  270. 
"Philosophy  of  History,     by  A.  H. 

Lloyd,  note  265. 
Pittsburgh.      Municipal     accounts, 
473 ;     Street     cleaning     Depart- 
ment, 474. 
Police      administration      in      ^ew 

York,  470. 
Police  power.  324. 
Political  parties  in  cities.  124. 
Political  Science.    "Democracy  and 
Empire.'     by     F.     H.     Giddings, 
note  445.  .,     ^ 

•'Elements  of  Civil  Govern- 
ment." by  A.  L.  Petermau, 
note  94.  ^,  ., 

"English    Political    Phuosophy 
from    Hobbes   to   Maine,"    by 
W.  Graham,  review  453-4o4. 
"First    Principles    in    Politics." 
by  W.   S.   Lilly,   review  4S1- 
463. 
"Liberty  in  the  Nineteenth  (  en- 
tury  '■  by  F.  M.  Holland,  re- 
view 277-278. 
"Politics     for     Young     Ameri- 
cans,"   by    C.    Nordhoff.   note 
267.  ,.    ^       - 

"The   New   Democracy,     by   J. 
Brown,  note  442. 
Poor  law  administration  In  Halle 

a.  S.,  341. 
Primary     election     laws     in    Cali- 
fornia,    165 ;     Minnesota,     105 ; 
Nebraska,  165. 
Proportional  Representation.     V'RO- 

PORTIONAL  KKPUESENTATION  AND 
THE  DEBATES  UPON  THE  ELEC- 
TORAL     QUESTION      IN      liELGIUM, 

381-404.  Character  of  the  Bel- 
gium reform,  381;  its  antece- 
dents, 383;  constitutional  re- 
quirements. 383 ;  extension  of 
suffrage,  384  ;  methods  of  elec- 
tions, 385 ;  movement  for  uni- 
versal suffrage.  385  :  Revision  of 
Constitution,  386;  universal  but 
plural  voting,  387  ;  its  political 
effects,  388;  proposal  of  pro- 
portional representation,  ^H\i ; 
adoption  in  local  elections,  390  ; 
demanded  for  nation,  391  ;  coun- 
ter movements,  393  ;  attempted 
electoral  law,  396;  revolution 
imminent,  396 ;  adoption  of  pro- 
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portional  representation,  397 ; 
objections  answered,  397 ;  me- 
tliods  adopted,  400;  ballots  and 
voting,  400 ;  distribution  of 
seats,  402  ;  determination  of  in- 
cumbents, 403 ;  motives  of  ad- 
vocates, 404. 

Public  Accounting  in  Cities,  125. 

Public  Utilities  in  New  Orleans, 
126. 

Public  Worlis  in  Omaha,  293. 

Quarantine  regulations.  *'ee  Board 
of  Ilealtli. 

Railways.  "Congressional  Grants 
of  Land  in  Aid  of  Railways,"  by 
J.  B.  Sanborn,  note  267.  I^ee 
Taxation. 

Rapid   Transit   in   New  York,   471. 

Rhode  Island.  Hee  State  Legisla- 
tures. 

Russia,  in  Asia.     &'ee  Siberia. 

San  Francisco  School  Administra- 
tion, 175,  et  seq. 
Sanitation.   "The  Cost  of  Living," 

by  E.  H.  Richards,  note  448. 
School       Administration.       finan- 

CIAli  RELATION  OF  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF   EDUCATION  TO  THE  CITY 

GOVERNMENT,  186-203 ;  lack  of 
harmony,  186 ;  financial  control 
of  city  councils,  187  :  identifica- 
tion with  city  administration, 
188  ;  boards  if  maintained  must 
have  financial  powers,  190 ; 
school  finances  in  New  York, 
196 ;     Brooklyn,     198 ;     Boston, 

199  ;  St.  Louis,  200  ;  Cincinnati, 

200  :  Cleveland,  201. 

School  Administration.  THE  ad- 
ministration OP  CITY  SCHOOLS, 
171-185.  Uniformity  of  meth- 
ods, 171 ;  separation  of  school 
from  political  authority,  172  ; 
not  suited  to  cities.  173 :  city 
departments,  174  ;  function  of 
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composition,  177  ;  their  election, 
179 ;  powers.  180 ;  business 
management,  181 ;  superintend- 
ents, 183  ;  supervision,  184  ;  con- 
clusions, 184. 

School  Administration  in  Oma- 
ha   292 

Schools  in' Halle,  a.  S.,  334. 

Sewerage  and  Drainage  in  New  Or- 
leans, 290. 

Siberia.  Russia  in  Asia,  426-432  ; 
growth  of  Russia,  426 :  recent 
character,  427  ;  commercial  and 
political  motives,  428 ;  analogy 
with  U.  S.,  428 ;  interests  of 
European  nations  in  Asia.  430  ; 
Russia's  economic  strength,  431. 

Social  Education,  Congress  on,  133. 

Socialism.  "I'ibliographie  des  So- 
cialismus  und  Communismus"  by 
J.  Stammhammer,  Vol.  IL,  note 
449. 


"History   of   Socialism,"    by   T. 

Kirkup,    review    465. 
"Principles  of  Scientific  Social- 
ism,"  by  C.    H.    Vail,   review 
465. 
Social  Settlement  at  Hazard,  Ky., 

301. 
Sociology.     "Annales  de  I'lnstitut 
international  de  sociologie,"  note 
257. 
"BibliotUeque  International  des 
Sciences  Sociologiques,"  note 
447. 
"Growth  of  Nationality  in  the 
United      States :      A      Social 
Study,"    by    J.    Bascom,    re- 
view 450-453. 
Sociological      Notes,  131-142,  297- 

310,  485-497. 
South   Africa.        "History  of     the 
Transvaal,"   by   H.   R.   Haggard, 
note  263. 
"Oom  Paul's  People,"  by  H.  C. 
Hillegas,  note  264. 
South  Africa.     The   south  Afri- 
can    CONFLICT ITS     LEGAL    AND 

POLITICAL  ASPECTS,  1-40.  Native 
races  of  S.  Africa,  1  ;  Dutch  set- 
tlement, 2 ;  advent  of  English, 
2  ;  early  government  of  English, 
3 ;  causes  of  Dutch  discontent, 
4;  Dutch  emigrate  to  Natal,  6; 
settlement  of  Transvaal,  8 ;  in- 
dependence granted,  9  ;  Basuto 
wars,  10 ;  diamond  discoveries, 
12  ;  annexation  of  Transvaal, 
16 ;  revolt  and  renewed  inde- 
pendence 17  ;  gold  discoveries  in 
Transvaal,  19 ;  influx  of  for- 
eigners and  naturalization  laws, 
19  ;  taxation  and  monopolies, 
20 ;  growth  of  Greater  Britain 
sentiment,  21  :  demands  of  for- 
eigners, 22  ;  reply  of  Kruger,  24  ; 
arbitration  proposals,  26 ;  the 
ultimatum  27 ;  causes  of  fric- 
tion, 28 ;  British  aggression, 
30  ;  intervention  not  legally  jus- 
tified, 33  :  the  doctrine  of  suze- 
rainty, 34  ;  policy  not  law  the 
only  justification  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, 37  ;  literature  on  S.  Africa, 
38. 

South  Dakota,  Direct  Legislation, 
162. 

Standard  Oil  Company.  46.  et  seq. 

State  Legislatures.  Representa- 
tion    IN     State     legislatures 

NORTH     ATLANTIC     STATES,     204- 

235.  Purpose  of  study,  204 ; 
constitutional  rules,  205;  elector- 
ate, 208  :  basis  of  representation, 
209  :  local  units,  211  ;  mode  of 
election,  214  ;  compensation  of 
members.  216  ;  qualifications  for 
membership.  218;  characteris- 
tics of  legislators.  220  ;  age,  222  ; 
nativity,  222;  education,  222; 
occupations,  223  ;  legislative  ex- 
perience, 224  ;  parties  in  legisla- 
lation  and  among  people,  226 ; 
elasticity  of  system,  228  ;  anom- 
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alies  of  Rhode  Island.  230  ;  Con- 
necticut. -3'2. 
State    Legislatures.      REi'itESENTA- 

TION  IN  TUE  LEGI8LATLHES  OF 
THE      NORTH      CE.NTUAL      STATES, 

405-425.  States  concerned.  405 ; 
qualifications  of  voters,  406; 
basis  of  representation.  407  ; 
mode  of  electing  legislatures, 
411:  members'  legal  qualilica- 
tions,  415 ;  age,  410 ;  nativity, 
417  ;  occupations,  418  ;  parties 
represented,  420 ;  elasticity  of 
system,  423. 

Statistics.  "Elements  of  Vital 
Statistics."  by  A.  Newsholme,  re- 
view 280-2S2. 

Geschichte  und  Theorie  der  Sta- 
tist ik.  Hevolkerungsstatistik,  261. 
"Statistics  and  Economics,"  by 
li.  Mavo-Smitli,  review  108- 
110. 

St.  Louis  School  Administration, 
180,  et  seq.  ;  school  finances, 20(t. 

Street  Railways,  in  Cleveland.  121, 
289  :  in  New  York  State.  287. 

Street  Railways.     Street  railway 

POLICY  IN  BERLIN,    437-440. 

Privileges  of  companies,  437  ; 
electric  traction,  438 :  condi- 
tions of  contract,  438 ;  present 
evils,  439  ;  public  opinion.  440. 

Suffrage  Legislation  in   South.   164 

Summer  School  of  Philanthropic 
Work,  297. 

Suzerainty  in  S.  Africa.  34. 

Sweden,  Glass  and  Tobacco  Indus- 
tries, 485. 

Sweden  labor  accidents,  141 ;  in- 
dustries, 304. 

Taxation.  "Studies  in  State  Taxa- 
tion." edited  by  J.  H.  Hollander, 
review  454  457. 

Taxation.  tendencies  in  the 
Taxation  of  transportation 
companies  in  the  united 
STATES,  355-380.  Lack  of  sys- 
tem, 355  ;  early  railways.  356  ; 
subsidies  and  exemptions.  357 ; 
taxation  of  railway  property, 
359 ;  modern  modes.  360  :  have 
not  wholly  superseded  property 
tax,  361 ;  taxation  of  capitaliza- 
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366 ;  obstacles  to  its  extension, 
368  ;  express  companies.  371  ; 
sleeping  car  companies  and  the 
like,  372 ;  local  taxation,  374  ; 
other  tendencies,  376 ;  conclu- 
sions, 380. 

Telephone  service  in  New  Orleans, 
474 

Tenement  House  Reform  in  New 
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Tobacco   Industry  in   Sweden,   485. 
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to  monopoly.  43  :  advantages  of 
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Standard  Oil  Company's  advan- 
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debate  of  Mr.  Cockran  and  Mr. 
Bryan,  78. 

Trusts  and  freight  rates.  43. 

"Monopolies  and  the  People,"  by 
C.  W.  Baker,  note  258. 

Uniform  legislation,  progress  of, 
163. 

Vermont  special  laws.  101. 
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THE    POSSIBILITIES   AND    LIMITATIONS    OF 
MUNICIPAL   CONTROL. 

INTRODUCTORY   ADDRESS. 
Professor  L.  S.  RowE,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  duty  of  introducing  the  topic  of  this  afternoon's  ses- 
sion— "The  Control  of  Public-Service  Corporations"  — 
demands  that  I  should  limit  myself  to  the  general  principles 
involved  rather  than  enter  upon  a  detailed  analysis  of  any 
one  of  the  many  phases  of  the  question.  The  rapid  changes 
in  municipal  policy  during  recent  years  makes  this  task  all 
the  easier,  for  in  these  changes  the  possibilities  and  limita- 
tions of  municipal  control  are  clearly  reflected. 

After  a  long  and  uninterrupted  period  of  reckless  franchise 
grants,  we  have  suddenly  awakened  to  the  inconveniences 
of  the  situation.  The  increasing  burden  of  local  taxation 
has  turned  attention  to  the  value  of  these  franchises,  and  has 
given  rise  to  a  very  definite  demand  that  they  be  made  a  more 
important  factor  in  the  income  account  of  the  municipality. 
But  here  the  opinion  of  the  community  divides,  one  group 
favoring  a  system  which  will  compel  the  companies  oper- 
ating under  the  franchises  to  give  a  larger  return  for  the 
privileges  enjoyed,  the  other  advocating  direct  municipal 
operation  of  the  whole  class  of  public-service  industries. 
Widely  divergent  as  these  views  are,  they  have  one  trait  in 
common — to  secure  a  larger  return  to  the  public  treasury 
and  thus  relieve  the  burden  of  taxation.  This  view  of  the 
relation  of  the  public-service  industries  to  the  public  has 
been  greatly  strengthened  by  glowing  accounts  of  European 
municipalities,  where,  we  are  assured,  taxes  are  gradually 
disappearing  because  of  a  careful  husbanding  of  public 
right  and  public  property.  We  are  even  told  that  Glasgow 
is  able  to  dispense  with  taxation  and  is  now  supporting 
herself  with  the  proceeds  of  municipal  public  works. 

(9) 
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The  truth  or  falsitj-  of  these  statements  is  not  a  matter 
with  which  we  are  concerned  in  the  present  connection, 
although  I  may  say  in  passing  that  they  are  verj^  far  from 
the  actual  situation.  My  only  purpose  in  citing  them  is  to 
show  the  phase  of  the  question  which  arouses  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  American  public. 

But  is  this  the  only,  is  it  even  the  most  important,  aspect 
of  the  problem  ?  In  dealing  with  corporations  enjoying 
public  franchises  should  the  control  of  the  municipality  have 
as  its  main  end  the  exacting  of  the  largest  possible  pecu- 
niar} return  for  the  privileges  granted  ?  If  this  be  the  case, 
the  form  of  con*  rol  will  be  exclusively  financial  and  will  end 
at  the  point  at  which  the  maximum  money  sum  is  assured. 
The  tendency  toward  this  interpretation  is  so  strong,  and, 
as  I  view  the  situation,  so  completely  out  of  harmony  with 
the  best  interests  of  the  community  that,  unless  speedily 
checked,  the  growing  body  of  opinion  in  this  field  of  muni- 
cipal affairs  is  likelj'  to  be  turned  in  the  wrong  direction. 

To  explain  this  attitude  we  must  look  to  one  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  American  institutional  growth.  In  no  other 
country  has  there  been  so  complete  a  differentiation  between 
the  political  life  of  the  community  on  the  one  hand,  and  its 
social  and  industrial  activity  on  the  other.  We  fail  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  "  citj- "  and  the  "  municipality"  and 
constantly  reason  as  if  the  interests  to  be  safeguarded  are 
those  of  the  public  authority  and  the  public  treasury  rather 
than  those  of  the  body  of  citizens  considered  as  members  of 
the  community.  In  emphasizing  the  interest  of  the  govern- 
ment, qua  government,  we  lose  sight  of  the  interests  of  the 
citizen.  To  such  a  point  has  this  been  carried  that  ques- 
tions of  governmental  power  are  viewed  exclusively  as 
political  rather  than  as  economic  and  social  problems.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  bring  governmental  action  into  organic 
relation  with  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  community. 
When,  therefore,  the  problem  of  control  over  public-service 
corporations  arises,  the  only  question  seems  to  be:   "How 
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mitch  can  the   public   treasury   obtain   from   such   corpor- 
ations ?  ' ' 

This  narrow  and  one-sided  view  of  the  situation  fails  to 
take  into  account  the  important  part  which  the  street 
railway,  water  and  gas  service  play  in  the  daily  life 
of  the  community.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  a 
reduction  in  taxation  of  five  mills,  or  even  of  five  cents 
per  hundred  dollars  valuation,  means  little  or  nothing 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  no  matter  how  cor- 
dially welcomed  bj^  the  taxpayer.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
reduction  of  street  railway  fares  from  six  to  five  or  four 
cents,  or  what  is  even  more  important,  a  change  in  motor 
power,  which  increases  the  rate  of  speed  from  seven  to  fifteen 
miles  an  hour,  means  a  revolution  in  housing  conditions 
and  a  strengthening  of  the  industrial  efiiciency  of  the 
whole  communit5\  Similarly,  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
gas  from  one  dollar  to  fifty  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet  may 
work  far-reaching  changes  in  industry,  giving  a  new  lease 
of  life  to  the  small  producer  through  the  introduction  of  the 
gas  engine.  The  substitution  of  the  gas  for  the  coal-stove, 
which  a  low  price  of  gas  makes  possible,  is  certain  to  work 
radical  changes  in  the  housekeeping  problem.  In  a  city 
like  Glasgow,  for  instance,  where  under  municipal  operation 
the  price  of  gas  has  been  reduced  with  each  advance  in  the 
economy  of  production,  the  diet  of  the  laboring  classes  has 
imdergone  radical  changes  directly  traceable  to  the  eco- 
nomical cooking  facilities  thus  offered.  In  Paris,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  the  public  authority  has  been  mainly 
interested  in  the  annual  return  to  the  public  treasury,  pe- 
troleum still  remains  the  illuminaut  of  the  poorer  class  and 
the  variety  of  food  is  limited  by  the  expensiveness  of  cook- 
ing. I  take  these  instances  from  European  cities  because  in 
the  United  States,  owing  to  the  higher  rate  of  wages,  the 
pressure  has  not  been  so  keenly  felt.  We  have  hardly  begun 
to  realize  the  significance  of  a  low  price  of  gas  to  the  social 
well-being  of  the  communit5^  The  same  is  true  of  the 
water  and  street  railway  services. 
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When,  therefore,  we  examine  the  status  of  the  class 
of  corporations  under  consideration,  not  merely  in  relation 
to  the  city  government  as  such,  but  also  in  their  broader 
relation  to  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  whole  community 
viewed  as  a  group  of  consumers,  the  purely  financial  aspects 
of  the  question  assume  a  position  of  secondary  importance. 
We  then  see  that  the  real  test  of  efiicient  municipal  control 
is  to  be  found  in  the  cost  and  quality  of  service  rather 
than  in  the  money  return  for  the  franchises  granted. 

The  moment  the  interest  of  the  consumer  rather  than 
that  of  the  public  treasury  enters  as  the  guiding  principle 
in  the  control  of  the  public-service  corporations,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  examine  each  service  with  reference  to  the 
social  and  economic  welfare  of  the  community  in  order  to 
determine  where  the  emphasis  of  control  is  to  be  laid.  In 
the  gas  service,  for  instance,  the  public  is  primarily  inter- 
ested in  a  low  cost  of  service  in  order  to  utilize,  to  the  fullest 
extent,  the  varied  possibilities  of  gas  as  an  illuminant,  motor 
power  and  for  purposes  of  heating  and  cooking.  With  the 
recent  improvements  in  the  mechanism  of  illumination  we 
are  rapidly  approaching  a  point  at  which  the  candle  power  of 
the  gas  will  be  of  secondary  importance. 

In  the  street  railway  service,  on  the  other  hand,  rapidity  of 
transportation,  combined  with  comfort  and  convenience,  are 
the  primary  requisites.  With  the  higher  rate  of  wages  pre- 
vailing in  American  cities  low  fares  must  be  placed  .second 
to  the  above  requirements,  and  last  of  all  comes  the  money 
payment  to  the  city  treasury  for  the  privileges  granted  to 
the  corporations  performing  the  service.  In  other  words, 
given  the  conditions  of  life  in  American  communities,  the 
emphasis  must  be  laid  on  rapidity  and  comfort  of  service. 

It  may  be  that  in  European  cities  the  most  important 
end  to  be  attained  is  cheapness  of  service,  but  this  is  simply 
another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  question  of  control 
must  be  settled  with  reference  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  each 
locality.      Given   the   antagonism   to   the   tenement    house 
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system  characteristics  of  most  American  communities  and 
the  larger  area  covered  by  our  cities  which  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  demand  for  individual  homes  ;  rapidity  of 
transportation  is  indispensable  and  must  be  assured  at  any 
cost. 

A  comparison  of  the  experience  of  American  and  Euro- 
pean— particular!}^  Continental  municipalities  in  dealing 
with  public-service  corporations  throws  considerable  light 
on  the  contrast  between  the  two  points  of  view  above 
outlined.  From  the  earliest  establishment  of  a  water, 
gas  and  street  railway  service,  we  find  the  authorities  of 
European  cities  on  the  alert  to  obtain  for  the  city  the  largest 
possible  money  return  for  privileges  granted.  Cheapness 
of  service  occupied  a  position  of  secondary  importance,  while 
eflSciency,  rapidity  and  convenience  played  but  an  unimpor- 
tant part  in  determining  the  character  of  municipal  control. 
The  result  has  been  that  while  the  public-service  corpora- 
tions have  been  making  large  contributions  to  the  public 
treasury,  they  have  failed  to  make  the  improvements  neces- 
sary to  efl&ciency  of  service.  The  heavy  fixed  charges  to 
which  they  were  subjected  combined  with  the  low  cost  of 
service  imposed  upon  them,  discouraged  experimentation 
with  new  methods  and  made  the  companies  reluctant  to 
make  any  radical  changes  involving  the  investment  of  large 
quantities  of  capital.  The  primitive  system  of  urban  trans- 
portation, which  until  within  the  last  few  years  has  been 
inflicted  upon  the  population  of  European  cities,  has  worked 
greater  harm  to  the  health,  social  condition  and  industrial 
efiiciency  of  the  population  than  can  be  calculated  in  a 
money  sum.  The  evils  of  overcrowding,  of  which  the 
unsatisfactory  housing  conditions  are  the  most  conspicuous, 
are  directly  traceable  to  the  lack  of  a  well- developed  system 
of  urban  communication.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in 
European  cities  the  most  efficient  service  is  had  through 
direct  municipal  operation,  where  considerations  other  than 
pecuniary  profit  are  given  due  weight. 
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This  sharp  and  striking  contrast  between  European  and 
American  methods  of  granting  franchises  and  of  controlling 
public-service  corporations  contains  a  number  of  important 
lessons,  both  positive  and  negative.  If  we  view  the  problem 
as  a  relationship  between  the  corporations  offering  the  ser- 
vice and  the  mass  of  consumers,  we  are  forced  to  recognize 
that  the  absence  of  provisions  for  adequate  pecuniary  return 
for  the  privileges  granted  has  not  been  without  incidental 
benefit  to  the  comml^nit5^  It  has  fostered  a  readiness  to 
introduce  improvements  demanding  enormous  outlays  of 
capital,  to  welcome  the  application  of  new  motor  forces,  to 
experiment  with  the  one- fare  system;  in  short,  to  take  risks 
which  in  the  long  run  have  proved  great  public  benefits. 
It  is  true  that  so  far  as  the  corporations  were  concerned, 
these  public  benefits  were  incidental  to  the  larger  profits 
which  they  were  seeking,  but  they  remain  none  the  less 
public  benefits. 

It  is  very  far  from  my  purpose  to  establish  the  rule  that 
the  fewer  the  conditions  placed  upon  a  franchise  grant  the 
greater  will  be  the  benefit  to  the  community,  but  rather  to 
enforce  the  principle  that  the  conditions  prescribed  should 
relate,  first,  to  the  quality  of  the  service,  secondly,  to  its 
cost,  and  only  after  these  requirements  have  been  fulfilled 
should  the  money  payment  to  the  city  be  considered. 

With  the  emphasis  laid  upon  these  elements,  the  problem 
of  public  control  is  simplified  rather  than  complicated.  Both 
as  to  qualitj'  and  cost  of  service  the  community  can  readily 
form  a  correct  opinion.  The  population  is  not  dependent  upon 
the  municipal  authorities  for  the  data  from  which  to  form  a 
judgment.  Nor  is  there  the  same  possibility  of  evasion, 
which  is  a  con.stant  menace  to  the  effectiveness  of  purely 
financial  control.  There  is  hardly  a  city  in  the  United 
States  which  has  been  able  to  secure  for  itself  the  stipulated 
participation  in  the  profits  of  these  companies.  Whenever 
an  actual  money  payment  is  in  question,  the  temptation  to 
evade  it  through  the  use  of  insidious  corrupting  influences 
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seems  irresistible.  In  this  field  our  administrative  machinery 
is  unable  to  cope  with  corporate  power. 

None  of  the  recommendations  thus  outlined  will  dispense 
with  the  necessity  of  a  careful  control  over  the  financial  and 
administrative  methods  of  these  public-service  corporations. 
This  phase  of  the  question  will  be  so  fully  developed 
by  the  speakers  who  are  to  follow  that  I  do  not  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  say  more  than  that  the  enforcement  of  this  form 
of  control  will  aid  materially  in  demanding  the  kind  of 
service  which  the  community  has  a  right  to  expect.  At 
the  present  time  we  must  accept  without  further  question 
the  statements  of  the  officials  of  such  companies  as  to 
the  limit  of  concession  which  they  are  able  to  make.  In 
order  to  make  control  effective,  the  public  authority  must 
be  in  a  position  to  inform  itself  by  independent  exami- 
nation. 

This  brings  us  to  one  phase  of  corporate  financiering, 
the  control  of  which  constitutes  the  first  step  towards 
an  efiective  supervision  over  this  class  of  corporations, 
viz.,  the  operations  incidental  to  leasing,  combination  and 
consolidation.  Given  our  system  of  constitutional  protection 
to  property  rights,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  public-service 
corporations  are  to  be  permitted  to  combine  on  such  terms 
as  they  may  see  fit  to  adopt,  the  problem  of  control  is  greatly 
complicated  owing  to  the  capitalization  of  future  profits  which 
usually  accompanies  consolidation.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  often  becomes  impossible  for  a  company  to  meet 
the  legitimate  demands  of  the  public  without  doing  serious 
injustice  to  the  purchasers  of  the  stock  representing  the  in- 
flated capitalization,  and,  what  is  even  more  important,  the 
public  authority  is  unable  to  force  anj^  concessions  owing  to 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  which  forbids  a  state — or  any 
of  its  agents — from  depriving  a  person  of  property  without 
due  process  of  law. 

We  are  here  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  most  difficult  aspects 
of  the  question — the  problem  of  maintaining  public  control 
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throughout  the  process  of  consolidation  and  after  such  con- 
solidation has  been  effected. 

As  long  as  public  opinion  remained  unalterably  opposed 
to  combinations  between  public- service  corporations  it  was 
almost,  if  not  quite  impossible  to  devise  or  enforce  any 
system  of  control.  lyCgislation  was  confined,  in  the  main, 
to  strongly  worded  prohibitions  which  w'ere  evaded  with  ease 
and  which  contributed  much  to  foster  the  feeling  of  mu- 
tual distrust  between  the  public  and  the  corporations.  Dur- 
ing recent  years,  however,  there  has  been  a  marked  move- 
ment of  opinion  towards  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  this 
class  of  industries  free  competition  is  no  guarantor  either 
of  cost  or  quality  of  service,  and  that  the  possibilities  of  con- 
trol are  strengthened  by  the  unity  of  management  which 
accompanies  monopoly.  We  are  now  beginning  to  see  that 
many  of  the  most  serious  difl&culties  of  control  would  have 
been  avoided  if,  from  the  very  start,  we  had  recognized  the 
advantages  of  monopoly  instead  of  attempting  the  hope- 
less task  of  establishing  a  form  of  free  competition  which 
could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  maintained.  The 
practical  question  before  us  at  present  is  to  facilitate  such 
combination,  maintaining  at  the  same  time  public  supervi- 
sion over  the  conditions  under  which  such  combination  is 
effected.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  to  permit  the 
consolidating  companies  to  capitalize  future  profits,  binds 
the  hands  of  the  public  authorities  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
greater  efficiency  or  lower  cost  of  service.  If  this  danger 
be  avoided,  a  conditional  monopoly  will  offer  the  best  means 
of  improving  the  service.  The  municipality  can  make  its 
control  intensive  instead  of  extensive,  it  can  alwaj^s  hold  a 
definite  and  relatively  small  number  of  persons  responsible 
for  the  kind  of  service  offered  to  the  public,  and  finally,  it 
can  the  more  readily  enforce  a  strict  control  over  the  finances 
of  the  corporation. 

The  enjoyment  of  monopoly  during  good  behavior  places 
the  company  in  a  position  to  take  larger  risks  than  would 
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be  the  case  if  the  field  were  divided  amongst  a  dozen  or 
more  competitors.  Experimentation  with  new  methods  can 
only  be  safely  carried  on  when  the  capital  at  the  disposal 
of  the  concern  is  so  large  as  to  make  success  or  failure  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  its  financial  stability.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  those  corporations  the  nature  of  whose  busi- 
ness enables  them  to  experiment  on  definite  portions  of 
their  plant  without  involving  the  whole.  Furthermore,  the 
advantage  of  co-ordinating  the  different  parts  of  the  street 
railway,  gas  or  water  system  is  evident  at  a  glance.  The 
benefit  derived  by  the  public  is  not  so  much  in  the  economy 
of  administration  and  operation  thus  effected  as  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  more  readil}^  adjusting  the  service  to  the  changing 
needs  of  the  community. 

From  this  analysis  of  the  possibilities  of  municipal  con- 
trol, it  is  clear  where  the  emphasis  must  be  laid  if  these 
services  are  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  community 
within  the  full  measure  of  their  possibilities.  As  we  ad- 
vance from  a  narrower  to  a  broader  concept  of  government, 
as  we  begin  more  fully  to  appreciate  the  far-reaching  effect 
of  slight  changes  in  quality  and  cost  of  service  upon  the 
industrial  efficiency  and  social  well-being  of  the  community, 
we  will  be  more  ready  to  give  due  weight  to  the  various 
elements  involved  in  the  control  over  public-service  cor- 
porations. 

The  foregoing  discussion  of  the  possibilities  of  municipal 
control  has  given  a  clue  to  some  of  the  limitations  and  dan- 
gers to  which  such  control  is  subjected.  To  complete  the 
analysis  we  must  examine  some  recent  industrial  changes 
which  have  already  introduced  profound  modifications  into 
the  problem  of  municipal  control,  and  which  bid  fair  to 
bring  about  changes  of  even  greater  importance  in  the  near 
future. 

We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  regard  the  gas,  water 
and  street  railway  services  as  purely  local  in  character,  that 
the  adaptation  of  our  administrative  machinery  to  the  new 
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conditions  under  which  these  industries  are  now  carried  on 
is  extremely  slow  and  is  attended  with  great  difficulty. 
The  forces  at  work  in  destroying  the  local  character  of  these 
industries  are  increasing  in  strength  at  a  rate  which  must 
soon  compel  a  readjustment  of  the  system  of  control. 

The  first  of  these  influences  is  the  rapid  growth  of  the  sub- 
urban districts  of  our  larger  cities,  offering  profitable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  extension  of  the  gas,  water  and  street  railway 
services  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city.  With  every  such 
extension  the  economy  of  production  and  distribution  has 
been  increased  and  has  finally  led  to  the  total  disregard  of 
municipal,  count}'  or  township  lines.  As  regards  the  water 
service  this  movement  has  been  further  strengthened  by  the 
necessity  of  seeking  sources  of  supply  at  great  distances 
from  the  distributing  centers.  The  econom)'  of  supplying 
all  the  localities  along  the  route  dictates  the  inclusion  of  a 
considerable  section  of  a  state  within  the  area  of  exploitation 
of  a  single  company. 

In  the  case  of  the  street  railways,  the  change  in  motor 
power  from  horse  to  electricity  has  completeh'  revolutionized 
the  service;  furnishing  the  most  striking  instance  of  the 
changed  relation  of  the  municipality  to  this  class  of  indus- 
tries. What  was  once  a  purely  local  means  of  transporta- 
tion has  already  become  inter-urban  and  will  soon  constitute 
a  network  of  communication  throughout  the  various  states. 

As  a  direct  result  of  these  changes  two  important  ques- 
tions present  themselves: 

First,  Can  the  municipality  still  be  regarded  as  the  effec- 
tive unit  of  control  over  this  class  of  corporations  ?  and 

Secondly,  Can  the  state  permit  the  municipality  to  fix  the 
conditions  under  which  these  industries  may  be  carried  on  ? 

One  of  the  first  principles  of  governmental  control  over 
industry  is  that  the  imit  of  control  must  not  be  inferior  to 
the  unit  of  exploitation;  that  is  to  say,  the  power  of  the 
puljlic  authority  must,  at  least,  be  coterminous  with  the 
field  of  operation  of  the  industry.      This  has  ceased  to  be 
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the  case  with  the  street  railway  companies,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  with  the  water  and  gas  companies.  Just  as  the 
difficulties  of  state  control  over  corporations,  particularly' 
transportation  companies  doing  an  interstate  business 
forced  us  into  national  control,  so  the  extension  of  the 
municipal  public-service  industries  be5'ond  the  limits  of 
the  municipality  will  force  the  substitution  of  some  larger 
administrative  unit — possibly  the  state  itself — as  the  con- 
trolling authority. 

The  ease  with  which  local  control  is  evaded  by  companies 
operating  one  system  through  a  number  of  municipalities 
immediately  suggests  itself  as  the  most  important  argument 
in  favor  of  a  change  in  the  form  of  control.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  a  skillful  manipulation  of  accounts  by  which 
those  portions  of  a  street  railway  line  or  water  plant  which 
happen  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  most  troublesome 
local  authorities  are  burdened  with  an  undue  proportion  of 
fixed  charges  and  operating  expenses.  When,  as  in  Massa- 
chusetts, it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  street  railway  company  to 
operate  under  franchises  from  ten,  and  in  one  case  from 
nineteen  different  towns,  independent  municipal  control  is 
out  of  the  question.  The  state  railroad  commission  is  the 
recognition  in  law  of  this  condition  of  fact. 

The  dangers  involved  in  independent  municipal  control  are 
not  confined,  however,  to  the  mere  question  of  corporate  super- 
vision but  include  the  efficiency  of  the  service  as  well.  In  fact 
this  is  by  far  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  question.  The 
traditions  of  local  self-government  in  which  we  have  been 
trained  lead  us  to  regard  municipal  control  over  the  granting 
of  franchises  with  the  same  unquestioned  assurance  as  the 
ownership  of  the  public  highways,  in  fact  the  former  as  part 
of  and  incident  to  the  latter. 

The  harmonj'-  between  these  two  powers  remained  undis- 
turbed as  long  as  the  effects  of  local  control  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  municipality.  With  the  expansion 
cf  the  public-service  industries,  however,  an  entirely  new 
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situation  confronts  us.  Territorial  districts  larger  than  the 
municipality,  yes,  even  the  state  itself,  have  a  real,  a  vital 
interest  in  the  conditions  of  a  franchise  grant.  The  state  can 
no  more  permit  one  or  two  towns  to  hold  up  a  great  system 
of  public  transportation  or  the  inter-urban  distribution  of 
water  or  gas,  than  it  can  tolerate  the  blocking  of  great  public 
improvements  by  individual  property  owners. 

Nor  is  this  difl&culty  likely  to  disappear.  Municipalities 
are  being  subjected  to  increasing  temptations  to  exploit  their 
strategic  position  by  placing  extortionate  burdens  upon  public 
service  companies.  Here  again  the  tendency  to  lay  exclu- 
sive emphasis  upon  the  money  return  for  the  franchises, 
rather  than  upon  quality  of  service,  increases  the  danger  of 
conflict  between  the  interests  of  the  local  treasury  and  the 
community  at  large.  The  only  possible  outcome  of  the 
situation  will  be  that  the  conditions  of  franchise  grants  by 
local  authorities  will  be  subject  to  review  by  a  state  board,  or 
that  the  state  law  will  set  the  terms  or  at  least  the  limits  of 
local  authority. 

To  sum  up  briefly  the  conclusions  of  this  introductory  dis- 
cussion: An  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  the  munici- 
pal public  service  industries  must  be  considered  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  industrial  progress  and  social  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity and  that  the  relation  between  the  municipality  and 
the  corporations  performing  these  services  must  be  adjusted 
with  this  end  in  view.  Pecuniary  return  must  be  subordi- 
nated to  quality  and  cost  of  service.  Keeping  both  of 
these  in  view,  it  is  evident  that  the  old  opposition  to  combina- 
tion and  monopoly  in  this  class  of  services  is  out  of  harmony 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  community. 

Finally,  the  changes  in  the  conditions  of  these  industries 
themselves  has  threatened,  and  promise  still  further  to  under- 
mine the  efficiency  of  municipal  control.  In  the  readjust- 
ment which  must  soon  be  made,  municipal  control  must  be 
subordinated  to  the  larger  interests  of  the  state. 
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THE  CONTROL   OF   PUBLIC   SERVICE   CORPORA- 
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Address  of  Bird  S.  ColER,  Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Overcapitalization  of  corporations  is  frequently  resorted 
to  as  a  means  to  cover  np  exorbitant  profits.  Parsons,  in 
his  admirable  book  entitled  "The  City  for  the  People," 
defines  overcapitalization  as  "the  twin  sister  of  extortion," 
and  sa3'S  that  ' '  both  arise  naturally  from  the  desire  to 
squeeze  as  much  wealth  as  possible  out  of  the  people  and 
keep  the  people  quiet  during  the  process.  Get  a  franchise, 
issue  a  lot  of  stock,  keep  enough  of  it  to  retain  control  of 
the  enterprise,  sell  the  rest,  build  your  plant,  bond  it  for  all 
it  is  worth  and  recoup  all  you  put  into  the  concern,  then 
double  up  the  stock  and  keep  adding  to  it  as  the  business 
grows,  so  that  an  actual  profit  of  20,  50  or  100  per  cent  on  the 
real  investment  will  be  only  5  or  6  or  7  per  cent  on  the  bonds 
and  stock,  and  so  appear  on  the  face  of  the  accoiuits  to  be 
only  a  reasonable  profit,  not  likely  to  arouse  opposition  or  set 
in  motion  the  legislative  or  administrative  machinery-  for  the 
reduction  of  the  rates — this  is  the  normal  monopolistic  plan." 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Assembl}'  of  the  State  of  New  York  appointed 
in  1895  recommended  bills  limiting  capitalization  of  public 
service  companies  to  one  and  one-half  times  the  cost  of  con- 
struction, and  providing  for  decreased  charges  for  service 
whenever  5  per  cent  on  capital  was  earned. 

The  capitalization  of  public  service  corporations  becomes 
of  great  moment  to  the  municipality  exercising  control  where 
the  cash  return  to  the  municipality  is  based  upon  the  net 
earnings  of  the  corporation.  Fortunately  we  have  few 
instances  of  this  in  our  municipality,  and  every  case  is  con- 
stant source  of  trouble  to  the  city. 
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The  Dry  Dock,  East  Broadway  and  Battery  Railroad, 
which  pays  to  the  city  of  New  York  5  per  cent  on  i^et  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Grand  Street  branch  only,  and  a  portion  of  the 
system  of  the  Manhattan  Elevated  Railroad,  which  is  charge- 
able with  5  per  cent  of  its  net  receipts,  are  the  only  corpora- 
tions which  pay  a  franchise  tax  based  upon  net  profits. 
Others  pay  a  certain  percentage  of  their  gross  receipts,  which 
under  the  Act  of  1884,  amounts  to  3  per  cent  of  the  gross 
receipts  for  the  first  five  years  and  5  per  cent  thereafter  in 
cities  with  a  population  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
or  over.  In  smaller  towns  the  local  authorities  may  require 
a  maximum  of  3  per  cent  of  gross  receipts.  Still  others  pay 
a  license  fee  of  fifty  or  twenty-five  dollars  per  car,  and  in  a 
few  cases  charters  were  granted  by  the  legislature  without 
compensation,  or  providing  for  a  small  fixed  payment,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Houston  Street,  West  Street  and  Pavonia 
Ferry,  where  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum  is  the  sum 
stipulated,  although  this  company  also  pays  car  fees  of  fifty 
dollars  per  car. 

The  management  of  ferries  belongs  to  the  Department  of 
Docks  and  Ferries,  subject  to  the  supervisory  control  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  who  must  lease  them 
on  competitive  bids  for  not  over  ten  years  at  a  time.  Some 
of  our  ferries  pay  as  franchise  tax,  certain  percentages  of 
their  gross  receipts,  others  fixed  sums  besides  wharf  rent. 
The  compensation  for  other  privileges  granted  by  the  city  is 
variously  arranged;  pipe  line  franchises  being  leased  at  fixed 
rentals,  while  gas  and  steam  companies  pay  either  a  certain 
percentage  on  gross  revenue  obtained  from  all  public  and 
private  customers,  or  a  small  amount  per  foot  for  each  lineal 
foot  of  mains  and  pipes  laid.  This  latter  provision  for  com- 
pensation, in  the  case  of  the  New  York  Steam  Company,  is 
limited  so  that  when  $150,000  has  been  paid  in  by  the  com- 
pany to  the  city,  the  franchise  shall  have  been  considered  to 
be  paid  in  full. 

In  the  case  of  the  Consolidated  Telegraph  and  Electrical 
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Subway  Company  and  the  Empire  City  Subway  Company, 
the  company  is  obligated  to  pay  to  the  city  treasury  all  its 
net  earnings  in  excess  of  10  per  cent  cumulative  upon  the 
actual  cash  capital  invested  by  it  in  providing,  construct- 
ing and  equipping  its  subways.  In  connection  with  this 
company,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  its  sworn  returns  for 
the  years  1893,  1894,  1895  and  1896  show  that  in  every  in- 
stance the  net  income  is  less  than  2Y7.  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
construction  as  stated.  As  the  company  is  entitled  to  10 
per  cent  cumulative  upon  its  cash  capital  invested,  the  chance 
of  the  city  obtaining  something  in  return  for  the  franchise 
given  is  indeed  remote.  The  compensation  for  street  vault 
privileges  is  usually  fixed  at  a  certain  price  per  square  foot 
of  space  occupied.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  this  city 
there  is  a  great  variety  in  the  method  of  requiring  compen- 
sation for  franchises  granted. 

If  the  policy  of  basing  the  city's  revenue  upon  the  entire 
gross  receipts  of  public  service  corporations  could  be  uni- 
versally adopted  and  adhered  to,  there  would  seem  to  be 
little  necessity  for  anxiety  or  concern  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  capitalization,  excepting  where  a  readjustment  of 
percentages  is  deemed  necessary,  or  municipal  ownership  of 
these  corporations  is  proposed. 

Touching  this  matter  of  municipal  ownership  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  of  capitalization,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  some  of  the  early  charters  contain  provisions 
allowing  the  city  of  New  York  to  acquire  roads  at  their 
actual  cost  after  a  certain  time.  In  such  cases  it  becomes 
an  interesting  question  how  the  actual  cost  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained. It  certainly  should  not  be  determined  by  the 
promulgated  capital  of  the  concern. 

Mayor  Grace  in  vetoing  the  franchises  of  the  cable  rail- 
way in  1886,  stated  that  in  18S4  the  capital  of  the  surface 
railways  in  operation  was  $15,707,753,  and  the  bonded  debt, 
$11,266,665;  that  in  that  year  14^  percent  dividends  on 
the  average  had  been  paid  on  the  capital  and  6  8-10  per  cent 
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interest  on  the  bonds,  and  he  declared  it  more  than  a  fair 
assumption  to  place  the  actual  cost  of  their  construction  and 
equipment  at  the  aggregate  of  their  bonded  indebtedness,  so 
that  on  this  basis  the  dividends  and  interest  paid  would  rep- 
resent a  return  of  27  per  cent  on  the  bona  fide  investment. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  (148  U.  S.,  pp. 
312,  327),  in  referring  to  the  .subject  of  determining  the 
amount  of  capitalization  in  order  to  ascertain  the  fair  valua- 
tion of  a  plant,  the  purchase  of  which  is  contemplated,  made 
the  following  declaration:  "  The  value  of  property,  generally 
speaking,  is  determined  by  its  productiveness  and  profits 
which  the  use  brings  to  the  owner;  the  value  is  not  deter- 
mined b}'  the  mere  cost  of  construction. ' '  In  another  case 
in  Pennsylvania  (144  Pa.  St.  365,  374  and  375),  decided  in 
1 89 1,  the  court  said:  "Value  is  to  be  ascertained  not  only 
by  the  cost  of  the  structure,  but  also  by  the  value  of  the 
franchise.  The  value  of  the  compan3''s  franchise  depends 
largely  on  its  earning  capacity. ' ' 

B\'  the  Massachusetts  Lighting  I^aw,  which  provides  for 
municipal  purchase  of  gas  and  electric  plants,  the  price  of 
the  property  "  shall  be  its  market  value  for  the  purposes  of 
its  use  (no  portion  of  such  plant  to  be  estimated,  however, 
at  less  than  its  fair  market  value  for  any  other  purpose), 
including  as  an  element  of  value  the  earning  capacity  of 
such  plant  based  upon  the  actual  earnings  being  derived 
from  such  use  at  the  time  of  the  final  vote.  Such  value 
shall  be  estimated  without  enhancement  on  account  of  future 
earning  capacit}-  or  good  will  or  of  exclusive  privileges 
derived  from  rights  in  the  public  streets." 

The  Hon.  Henry  Winn,  a  high  authorit5^  views  this 
matter  in  a  dift'erent  light.  He  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  people  should  pay  only  for  what  they  get  in  tangible 
property  and  private  rights  not  derived  free  from  the  public, 
and  not  for  the  franchise.  I  recall  the  following  quotation 
from  Bemis'  "Municipal  Monopolies":  "The  question  of 
compensation  for  franchises  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  in 
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the  whole  range  of  municipal  laws.  Happy  is  the  city  or 
towu  that  can  splve  the  problem  by  keeping  its  franchises 
from  the  start  or  by  putting  conditions  in  the  franchise 
grants  securing  fair  rates  and  good  services  and  providing 
that  after  ten,  twentj'  or  thirt}'  j^ears  the  whole  property, 
franchise  and  phj-sical  plant,  in  good  condition,  shall  become 
public  property  without  further  compensation."  Durand, 
in  his  work  on  the  Finances  of  New  York  City,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  experience  of  foreign  cities  with 
railwaN-s  and  lighting  plants,  and  especially  the  success  of 
municipal  ownership  of  these  enterprises,  has  been  largely' 
cited  by  the  advocates  of  reform.  In  Berlin,  for  instance, 
the  Consolidated  Railway  Companj',  besides  having  made 
large  cash  payments  for  the  original  franchises,  pays  S}4 
per  cent  of  its  gross  receipts,  reimburses  the  city  for  paving 
and  cleaning  between  its  tracks,  and  in  1911  the  entire  system 
w'ill  become  the  propert}^  of  the  cit)'  without  cost. 

In  many  other  continental  cities  a  similar  provision  for 
reversion  of  the  tracks  to  the  public  exists.  The  absurd  prac- 
tice of  granting  perpetual  franchises  is  almost  unknown.  The 
same  is  true  in  Great  Britain.  Manchester,  Birmingham 
and  a  large  number  of  other  cities  own  the  tracks  and  lease 
them  to  private  companies  at  verj''  favorable  terms,  while 
half  a  dozen  or  more  cities,  the  most  important  being  Glas- 
gow and  Bradford,  actuall}^  operate  the  systems  by  muni- 
cipal employes  and  with  marked  success.  Many  of  the 
English  cities  alike  own  and  operate  lighting  plants,  and 
though  furnishing  service  at  rates  much  lower  than  are  com- 
mon, would  succeed  in  earning  a  handsome  net  revenue. 
The  fact  cannot  be  overlooked,  however,  that  the  conditions 
of  emplo^'ment  in  the  civil  service  of  these  cities  is  very 
different  from  what  exists  in  this  country,  and  that  it  is  far 
more  favorable  to  the  practical  success  of  operation  of  busi- 
ness enterprises  by  municipalities.  The  city  of  New  York 
would  seem  to  have  achieved  a  large  measure  of  success  in 
respect   to   conserving  to   the   public   the   value  of  public 
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franchises  in  its  scheme  for  the  construction  of  the  great  sub- 
way of  the  Rapid  Transit  Railroad. 

And  now  let  me  say  a  few  words  as  to  methods  of  account- 
ing. As  has  been  stated  before,  so  long  as  public  service 
corporations  pay  to  municipalities  granting  them  their  fran- 
chises a  compensation  based  upon  the  entire  gross  receipts, 
tlie  municipality  need  not  concern  itself  with  the  matter  of 
the  company's  capitalization,  but  it  oftentimes  happens  that 
revaluations  of  these  privileges  become  necessary,  and  in 
these  days  of  municipal  reform  and  progress,  the  acquisition 
by  purchase  by  the  municipality  of  the  privileges  and  plant 
is  likel}'  at  anj'  time  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

It  becomes  then,  a  matter  of  importance  that  the  books  of 
account  of  all  public  ser^-ice  corporations  should  contain  a 
true,  perfect  and  complete  record  of  their  finances,  so  that 
reliable  statements  of  financial  status  can  easily  be  extracted 
therefrom.  As  a  means  to  this  most  desirable  end,  I  am 
inclined  to  favor,  first — uniformity  of  accounting  methods  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  comptroller  for  corporations  engaged  in 
the  same  business  as,  for  instance,  street  railroads,  gas  and 
electric  illuminating  companies,  etc. ;  and,  second — that  these 
books  of  account  should,  at  all  reasonable  times,  be  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  comptroller  or  his  representative.  While 
I  favor  this  restriction  upon  public  service  corporations, 
I  would  go  further  and  welcome  legislation  which  would 
provide  for  financial  statements  certified  b)'  disinterested 
accountants  and  a  strict  ofiicial  scrutiny  of  the  accounts  of  all 
corporations,  the  .stock  and  bonds  of  which  are  offered  as  an 
investment  to  the  general  public. 

Speaking  broadly,  the  books  should  be  so  kept  that  reve- 
nue of  every  kind  and  nature,  and  the  sources  thereof,  will 
be  clearly  shown,  and  that  disbursements  will  be  classified 
as  operating  or  capital  expenditures.  A  sharp  distinction 
should  also  be  made  between  extensions  of  plant  and  renew- 
als, replacements  and  ordinar\'  repairs.  Too  often  is  it  the 
case  that  expenditures  for  renewals  of  plant  are  added  to 
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the  ' '  plant  account, ' '  with  absolutely  no  deduction  for  loss, 
nor  any  allowance  for  deterioration.  True  inventories  fre- 
quently give  the  lie  to  apparently  well  kept  book  accounts. 

How  shall  the  city  be  compensated  for  these  valuable  fran- 
chises? As  to  railroads,  our  own  state  law  provides  for  a 
sale  at  auction  to  the  bidder  offering  the  highest  percentage 
of  gross  receipts,  in  no  case  to  be  less  than  the  three  and 
five  per  cent  minimum  previously  fixed,  and  in  some  of  our 
ferry  leases  the  minimum  sum  to  which  these  gross  receipt 
percentages  shall  amount  to,  is  fixed.  In  some  respects,  this 
method  of  taxation  is  desirable  because  it  is  easy  of  compu- 
tation and  proof,  and  is  fair  alike  to  the  public  corporation 
and  to  the  municipality  itself. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  there  is  a  genuine  and  rapidly 
growing  popular  interest  in  these  matters,  which  was  respon- 
sible for  the  enactment  of  the  Franchise  Tax  I,aw  by  the 
legislature  in  1899.  This  law  which  is  designed  to  subject 
to  annual  taxation  the  full  value  of  the  franchises  of  corpora- 
tions making  use  of  the  streets  and  avenues  of  cities,  is  far 
more  sweeping  in  its  provisions  than  any  of  the  laws  heretofore 
enacted,  which  provide  for  levying  contributions  based  on 
either  gross  or  net  receipts  or  earning  power  on  any  form. 
If  it  is  found  to  operate  satisfactorily  it  will  undoubtedly 
supplant  the  latter  method  of  taxing  franchises.  The  law 
itself  provides  that  corporations  subject  to  this  franchise  tax 
shall  be  entitled  to  deductions  for  amounts  paid  locally  by 
way  of  percentages  on  earnings,  etc.  It  is  manifest  that  if 
this  substitution  in  the  method  of  assessment  should  become 
general,  the  whole  question  now  under  consideration  would 
become  of  merely  academic  interest,  and  the  collection  of 
taxes  on  franchises  would  be  immeasurably  simplified. 
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One  of  the  most  striking  things  in  the  political,  indus- 
trial, and  administrative  development  in  America,  is  the 
fact  that  conditions  grow  up,  develop,  and  press  for  a  solu- 
tion long  before  the  most  advanced  thinker  has  worked  out 
any  theory  of  how  to  deal  with  them. 

We  are  in  an  age  of  marked  increase  and  concentration  of 
machinery  and  industry  under  corporate  management.  So 
long  as  we  expect  to  make  material  progress,  we  must  appar- 
ently not  only  expect  this  movement  to  continue,  but  also  to 
increase  in  intensity.  The  size,  too,  of  the  individual  cor- 
poration is  likely  to  grow. 

We  have  discovered  no  other  form  of  voluntary  organiza- 
tion capable  of  carrying  the  world's  progress  forward. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  government  socialism  as  a  remedy, 
it  is  not  likely,  in  our  day,  to  drive  all  the  public-ser^nce 
corporations  from  the  field,  or  even  to  do  away  with  the 
particular  kind  of  corporation  now  under  discussion. 

If,  then,  the  privately  owned  corporations  have  come  to 
stay,  what  can  we  do  to  lessen  and  curb  the  unmistakable 
evils  connected  with  them,  at  the  same  time  that  we  render 
more  satisfactory  the  service  furnished  by  them,  and  encour- 
age private  enterprise  ? 

Let  us  confine  our  attention  at  present  to  the  gas  indus- 
try. In  the  first  place,  we  are  fortunate  in  the  kind  of 
corporation  selected.  Whether  we  consider  the  question 
historically  or  theoretically,  the  incorporated  gas  company 
presents  almost  every  interesting  phase  of  what  is  known  as 

the  corporation  problem. 
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Artificial  illuminating  gas  is  now  about  to  enter  upon  its 
second  century.  Within  recent  years,  three  important  com- 
petitors have  entered  the  field;  namely,  petroleum,  natural 
gas,  and  electricitj'.  Nevertheless,  artificial  gas  remains 
to-day,  for  the  great  majority  of  city  dwellers,  the  most 
widely-used,  the  cheapest,  and  the  safest  means  of  both 
public  and  private  lighting. 

The  supply  of  this  service  is  recognized  to-day  by  all  com- 
petent students,  if  not  by  all  voters  and  legislators,  as  one  of 
the  most  perfect  types  of  what  are  known  as  natural  monopo- 
lies. The  gas  company  usually  requires,  in  addition  to  a 
franchise,  a  special  local  license  for  the  use  of  the  streets. 
When  installed,  the  corporation  comes  perhaps  into  closer 
contact  with  both  the  individual  consumer  and  the  municipal 
government  than  almost  any  other  corporation  enjoying 
special  privileges  in  the  streets.  Both  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  gas  are  highly  technical  operations,  requiring 
a  considerable  degree  of  skill.  Of  the  cost  or  methods  of 
these  operations,  the  average  consumer,  under  present  con- 
ditions, can  know  nothing.  The  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
materials,  and  the  constant  improvements  in  methods  and 
processes  of  manufacture  add  to  this  difficulty.  In  fact,  to 
say  nothing  of  cost,  the  consumer  is  unable  to  determine  for 
himself  even  the  quality,  purity,  and  safety  of  the  article 
offered  him.  Some  idea  of  the  rapidity  and  wide-reaching 
influence  of  these  changes' can  be  seen  if  we  recall  the  fact 
that  within  a  period  of  about  twenty  years,  one  complete 
revolution  in  method  of  manufacture  (involving  almost  a 
complete  change  in  major  and  minor  materials)  has  been 
wrought;  while  within  the  last  five  years  changes  have  been 
introduced  which  those  in  control  of  the  processes,  believe 
will,  in  the  immediate  future,  work  a  still  greater  revolution 
than  that  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  water  gas. 
This  process  involves  a  return  to  bituminous  coal  as  the 
chief  material,  but  by  a  change  of  method  the  gas  becomes 
no  longer  the  chief  product  or  aim  of  the  operation,  but 
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merely  the  joint,  and  minor,  or  by-product,  of  a  coke  manu- 
facturing plant. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  altogether  too  early  to  predict  the 
outcome  of  the  attempt  to  distribute  coke-oven  gas  over 
great  areas  from  a  central  plant.  But  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  venture  is  in  the  hands  of  men 
powerful — both  intellectually  and  financially;  and,  that  the 
experiment  has  already  gone  far  enough  to  call  forth  a 
large  investment  of  fixed  capital.  This  investment  has, 
of  course,  already  deeply  afiected  the  securities  of  the  old 
companies  in  that  vicinity;  while  the  pressure  for  privileges 
for  the  coke-oven  experiment,  now  in  progress  at  Everett, 
caused  the  legislature  of  conservative  Massachusetts  to 
reverse  entirely  the  polic}^  of  the  state  in  regard  to  public- 
senyce  corporations. 

If  an}i;hing  further  were  necessary  to  prove  that  the  gas 
companies  are  typical  of  the  problems  now  uppermost  in  the 
public  mind,  a  mere  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  Bay  State 
Gas  Company  of  Delaware — of  which  more  hereafter — a 
financial  company  organized  chiefly  to  recapitalize  the  sur- 
plus of  the  Boston  companies,  has  authorized  an  increase  of 
its  nominal  capital,  within  a  short  time,  to  $1,000,000,000 — 
the  largest  nominal  capitalization  ever  reached  in  the  whole 
history  of  joint-stock  companies. 

So  long  as  such  changes  in  the  industry  as  have  taken 
place  in  the  last  two  decades  are  in  progress,  or  are  even 
seriously  anticipated,  control  of  the  companies,  while  all  the 
more  imperative,  is  doubly  difficult  to  obtain  with  our  weak 
condition  of  government.  For,  until  the  honest  and  well- 
meaning,  but  uninformed,  voter  has  thoroughly  discarded 
his  instinctive  faith  in  competition  in  this  industry,  any 
shrewd  and  unscrupulous  manipulator  who  can  get  posses- 
sion of  patents  for  supposed  improvements,  can  blackmail 
existing  companies.  Any  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  old 
company  to  pay  the  tribute  demanded  bj'-  the  holders  of 
these  patents,  whether  the  patents  promise  to  be  useful  or 
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not,  means,  in  the  present  condition  of  public  opinion, 
simply  the  introduction  of  a  competing  company,  with  its 
inevitable  burdens  for  the  consumers.  This  is  all  the  more 
true  so  long  as  public  opinion  can  be  so  easily  manipulated. 

So  far  a  company  has  had  to  count  on  frequent  attacks  of 
this  kind  from  the  enemj-,  and  has  tried  to  adjust  its  income 
to  meet  them.  But  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  keep 
all  of  its  affairs  as  secret  as  does  an  army  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy. 

This  is  the  key  to  the  situation;  and  whatever  policy  of 
the  state  towards  these  corporations  will  tend  most  effec- 
tively to  educate  the  voter  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  com- 
panies and  their  business,  is  the  best  policy.  It  ought  to  be 
needless  to  saj'  that  until  the  average  voter  is  much  better 
informed  in  regard  to  the  complexity  and  scientific  needs  of 
government  and  industry,  public  ownership  will  not  bring 
about  the  desired  results.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  we  have  no 
governments  to-day,  state  or  local,  capable  of  dealing  satis- 
factorily with  existing  evils  under  any  form  of  ownership  or 
control,  and  that  we  shall  have  none  until  the  mixed  popula- 
tion of  our  cities  realizes  that  non-partisanship,  permanency 
of  tenure,  and  high  scientific  qualification  are  requisite  to 
successful  administration  of  government,  and  especially  to 
the  successful  public  control  of  corporations. 

This  is  perhaps  as  important  a  question  as  any  with  which 
the  American  public  has  ever  had  to  deal.  It  should  not 
escape  observation  that,  in  addition  to  being  corporations 
liable  to  all  the  ills  to  which  such  bodies  corporate  are  sub- 
ject, these  particular  corporations  operate  almost  entirely  in 
the  cities,  and  in  a  very  important  sense  in  the  great  cities, 
and  thus  touch  the  whole  question  of  local  and  municipal 
government.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  considerable  improve- 
ment in  city  government  can  be  rationally  looked  for  unless 
preceded  by,  or  at  least  accompanied  by,  an  improvement  in 
the  kind  of  corporation  under  consideration  and  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  public.     The  marvelous  development  of  our  cities 
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and  our  material  resources  in  general,  with  the  necessary 
haste  and  pressure  accompanying  it,  has  caused  a  general 
neglect  of  public  affairs  and,  at  the  same  time,  has  allowed 
evils  in  the  management  of  public-service  corporations  to 
become  truly  gigantic  before  any  unified  body  of  knowl- 
edge grows  up,  and  before  public  sentiment  can  be  created 
and  concentrated  upon  the  evils.  Above  all,  this  haste,  con- 
fusion, and  absence  of  any  principle  of  action  has  prevented 
effective  public  demand  that  the  state  should  make  any  seri- 
rious  attempt  to  enforce  even  its  common  law  right  of  super- 
^'ision  over  corporations,  or  that  it  should  reserve  in  the  act 
of  incorporation  the  additional  statutory  powers  necessary 
to  effectual  control  under  modern  complex  conditions.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  companies  have  in  practice  been  able  to  main- 
tain almost  universal  secrecy.  They  were  allowed  to  run 
wild  for  so  many  years  that  they  actually  came  to  despise 
the  state  that  created  them,  and  to  believe  that  this  creator 
had  no  moral  or  legal  power  over  them.  If  their  beliefs  did 
not  go  so  far  as  this,  their  practice  extended  at  least  to  a 
virtual  denial  of  the  right  of  the  state  to  enforce  even  the 
rights  expressly  reserved  to  it  by  the  charter.  The  mana- 
gers went  so  far  at  one  time  as  to  claim  that  all  knowledge 
of  the  affairs  of  the  companies  not  only  of  right  belonged 
exclusively  to  them,  but  also  that  such  knowledge,  if 
imparted,  could  have  but  little  interest  or  value  for  any  one 
else. 

This  chaotic  condition  lasted  in  the  older  states  until 
after  the  Civil  War,  and  has  not  yet  disappeared  from  many 
portions  of  the  country.  There  being  during  this  period  no 
popular  or  legislative  appreciation  of  the  monopolistic  char- 
acter of  the  industry',  there  is  scarcely  an  important  city  in 
the  United  States — outside  of  Massachusetts,  whose  com- 
panies will  receive  special  attention  presently — in  which 
rival  gas  companies  have  not,  at  one  time  or  another,  waged 
war  upon  one  another.  Partly  from  ignorance,  partly  from 
simple  yielding  to  popular  prejudice    and   clamor  to  catch 
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votes,  the  legislatures  of  all  the  more  important  states  have, 
from  time  to  time,  passed  prohibitor}'  and  penal  statutes 
against  the  companies.  But  in  no  single  instance,  with  the 
exception  of  Massachusetts  already  noted,  has  any  effective 
machinery  or  organ  of  government  been  established  to  en- 
force the  prohibitions  and  penalties.  In  many  cases  the 
language  of  the  statutes  was  itself  unintelligible.  The 
principal  ostensible  object  of  the  legislation  of  this  period 
was  to  secure  a  safe  gas,  of  good  quality,  at  a  fair  price,  by 
preventing  excessive  capitalization  and  excessive  earnings. 
But  all  this  legislation  failed  miserabh'  because  of  the  weak- 
ness, or  complete  lack,  of  administrative  machinery  to  find 
what  the  companies  were  actually  doing.  Nothing  was 
more  common  a  generation  ago,  than  for  the  charter  to 
require  a  company  to  furnish  a  "  good  gas,"  or  ''as  good 
gas  ' '  as  some  other  companj-  named ,  without  any  definition 
whatever  of  the  phrase  ' '  a  good  gas  ' '  in  the  case  of  either 
company.  From  time  to  time  the  provision  took  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  all  with  the  same  vital  weakness.  No 
effective  steps  were  taken  in  any  of  these  cases  to  test  the 
purity  or  illuminating  power  of  the  gas. 

That  corporations  of  all  kinds  were  at  that  time  simply 
treated  as  orphans  and  neglected  by  their  parent,  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  legislatures  of  some  of  our  best  governed 
states  often  forfeited  the  charters  of  from  Soo  to  i ,  500'  cor- 
porations by  a  single  vote  because  the  corporations  could 
not  be  found  by  the  tax  assessor.  Imagination  cannot  go 
so  far  as  to  suppose  that  a  state  exercises  any  effective  con- 
trol over  corporations  of  whose  very  existence  it  is  in  doubt. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  onlj'  supposed  means  of  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  the  charter  was  by  suits  before  the  ordinary 
courts,  brought  either  by  individuals  or  by  the  attorney- 
general.  For  obvious  reasons  both  means  were  impossible 
of  practical  application;  and  the  prohibitions  and  penalties 
might  as  well  have  been  left  out  of  the  statutes. 

>  See  Mass.  Sen.  Doc.  37,  1S92. 
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Such,  ill  brief,  is  the  attempt  to  settle  the  relation  of  the 
gas  supply  to  the  public  in  all  the  American  states  except 
Massachusetts,  save  in  the  few,  and,  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, relatively  unimportant  attempts  at  public  ownership. 
In  Massachusetts  the  case  is  otherwise. 

The  development  of  the  gas  supply  in  Massachusetts'  offers 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  chapters  in  the 
development  of  the  modern  business  corporation.  In  the  first 
place,  the  corporation  laws  of  Massachusetts  have,  from  the 
beginning  of  this  form  of  doing  business,  been  much  more 
strict  in  both  form  and  administration  than  those  of  any  other 
of  our  states.  Therefore,  excessive  capitalization  was  less  fre- 
quent and  corporate  abuses,  generally  speaking,  less  flagrant 
than  elsewhere.  For  this  reason  the  field  was  less  enticing  to 
the  unscrupulous  promoter  and  blackmailer.  Hence  there 
were  fewer  competing  companies  with  their  train  of  evils.  In 
fact,  until  the  present  generation,  competition  was  prohibited 
by  statute  until  companies  exceeded  a  fixed  rate  of  dividend 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  under  that  law,  whatever  the  possibilities,  under  the 
circumstances,  companies  found  it  expedient  to  keep  formally 
within  the  legal  rate  of  dividend. 

With  the  then  existing  ideas  of  administration  and  con- 
trol, the  state  was  not  in  a  position  to  compel  from  compa- 
nies thus  protected,  good  managements  or  efiicient  service. 
The  result  was,  if  not  unlimited,  at  least  irresponsible  mo- 
nopoly. For  some  occult  reason  unknown  to  me,  but 
probably  as  a  result  of  the  general  popular  outcr>'  then  rife 
against  monopolies,  the  legislature,  in  1870,  repealed  this 
partial  prohibition  of  competition. 

For  about  a  decade  thereafter,  the  city  government  of 
Boston,  which,  according  to  the  almost  universal  American 
custom  of  the  time,  had,  under  the  authority  of  the  legisla- 

'  A  detailed  history  of  the  Boston  gas  supply  has  been  published  by  the  present 
writer  in  the  "Quarterly  Journal  of  IJcouomics  "  for  July  and  October,  1898,  and 
April  and  November,  1899. 
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ture,  power  over  the  question  of  competition  in  that  city, 
refused  to  admit  a  competing  company. 

But  so  soon  as  the  holders  of  water-gas  patents  gained 
considerable  confidence  in  the  value  of  the  new  processes, 
circumstances  suddenly  changed.  No  American  city  coun- 
cil could  possibly  stand  out  against  the  attacks  and  allure- 
ments of  the  promoters  of  water-gas  processes.  There  were 
in  the  early  eighties  not  less  than  six  companies  supplying 
gas  within  the  limits  of  Boston.  The  exact  extent  of  the 
respective  portions  of  the  cit}^  in  which  these  companies 
might  act  has  never  been  determined.  Some  of  the  com- 
panies, beyond  question,  had  rights  throughout  the  whole 
city.  Some  had  come  into  the  city  onlj^  b}^  annexations  of 
territory.  But  whatever  their  legal  rights,  two  of  them — 
the  Charlestown  and  East  Boston — are  cut  off  from  compet- 
ing with  the  others  by  natural  boundaries.  The  remaining 
companies  had,  in  fact,  never  attempted  to  compete,  but  by 
agreement,  each  had  confined  itself  to  an  exclusive  portion 
of  the  field.  The  legislature  has  never  specifically  limited 
dividends  of  the  gas  companies  of  Massachusetts  nor,  save  by 
implication  in  the  Act  of  1855,  limiting  competition,  has  it 
expressed  itself  on  the  question  of  what  is  a  fair  rate  of  divi- 
dend for  a  gas  company  to  pay.  But  traditions  are  often 
stronger  than  .statutes,  and  for  many  years  there  has  been  a 
well  established  tradition  that  a  gas  company  is  entitled  to 
charge  prices  sufl&cient  to  keep  up  the  company  and  pay  an 
annual  dividend  of  10  per  cent  on  the  capital  actually  con- 
tributed by  the  stockholders.  Any  attempt  within  recent 
years  to  pay  more  than  this  regularly,  or  to  water  the  stock, 
has  always  irritated  the  public  and  in  a  short  time  usually 
got  the  compan}'  into  trouble. 

About  1880,  when  the  new  processes  began  to  press  for 
admission,  the  population  and  wealth  of  Boston,  with  the 
consequent  increased  demand  for  gas,  caused  a  genuine  em- 
barrassment of  riches  to  the  Boston  company,  and  the  other 
larger  companies  in  Massachusetts.     Companies  so  situated 
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had  for  years,  with  secrecy  of  affairs  and  traditional  prices, 
been  able,  from  their  annual  earnings,  to  pay  a  10  per  cent 
dividend,  increase  their  surplus  and  meet  all  reasonable 
demands  for  extension  of  manufacturing  plant  and  distrib- 
uting system.  Being  restrained  by  specific  statute  as  well 
as  tradition  from  stock  watering,  and  not  wishing,  for  obvi- 
ous reasons,  to  reduce  the  price  of  gas,  they  suffered  from 
abundance  of  earnings. 

The  condition  of  the  Boston  companj^  was  typical  of  that 
of  all  the  stronger  companies  in  the  state  wherever  the  com- 
panies had  not  evaded  the  stock-watering  statutes.  The 
Boston  company  from  1877  to  1892 — fifteen  years — put  into 
new  investment  out  of  its  earnings  an  amount  equal  to  9 
per  cent  of  its  share  capital,  annually,  met  all  its  legitimate 
expenses,  and  paid  10  per  cent  dividend.  At  the  end  of 
this  period,  the  company,  although  probably  greatl)'  under- 
assessed, paid  taxes  on  $4,129,900,  with  a  total  capitaliza- 
tion of  $2,500,000.  In  like  manner  all  the  gas  companies 
of  the  state,  with  a  total  capitalization  (stock  and  bonds)  of 
$11,731,850,  were  valued  for  taxation  at  $12,189,768. 

What  a  bonanza  this,  for  any  one  who  could  overcome  or 
evade  or  violate  with  impunity,  the  laws  against  stock  water- 
ing !  If  an  irresponsible  monopolj^  without  any  discover- 
able motive  for  enterprise,  could,  by  old  processes,  earn 
about  20  per  cent  per  annum,  what  could  not  be  accom- 
plished by  the  introduction  of  the  much  more  economical, 
and  to  the  populace  little  known,  water-gas  processes,  espe- 
cially if,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  companies  about  Boston 
could  be  combined! 

Such  was  the  stake  for  which  Mr.  J.  Edward  Addicks 
began  to  play  shortly  after  1880.  He  met  first  the  hard  fact 
that  Massachusetts  was  opposed  to  the  consolidation  of  gas 
companies  and  that  the  statute  (of  1880)  defining  the  purity 
of  gas,  effectually  barred  the  use  of  water-gas.  This,  with 
the  virtual  limitation  of  dividend  to  10  per  cent,  and  the 
actual  prohibition  of  stock  watering,  might  have  deterred 
a  less  determined  spirit. 
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The  methods  by  which  Mr.  Addicks  organized,  under  the 
general  law,  the  Bay  State  Gas  Company,  of  Massachusetts, 
in  1884,  with  the  maximum  legal  capital  of  $500,000,  forced 
an  ordinance  through  the  council  allowing  him  to  parallel  all 
the  gas  pipes  in  Boston  in  spite  of  all  opposition;  and  then, 
despite  statutory  prohibitions  and  traditions  against  stock 
and  debt  watering,  bonded  the  company  for  nine  times  its 
share  capital,  awoke  the  old  companies,  if  not  the  populace. 

That  the  statute  against  water  gas  did  not  frighten  Mr. 
Addicks  in  the  least,  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  pro- 
ceeded to  spend  millions  of  dollars  in  constructing  a  water- 
gas  plant,  just  as  if  the  statute  had  never  been  passed.  The 
old  companies,  which  had  not  been  so  shaken  up  for  thirty 
years,  suddenly  changed  their  attitude  entirely  on  the  legality 
and  expediency  of  state  interferences,  and  consequently  on 
the  private  character  of  their  business.  Almost  with  one 
accord  the  companies  of  the  state,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Boston  company,  combined  in  seeking  the  protection  of 
the  state  against  threatened  competition.  The  companies, 
in  the  face  of  such  danger,  were  willing  to  submit  to  control 
in  return  for  a  guarantee  against  competition.  This  move 
was  started  against  the  Bay  State  Company  before  that  com- 
pany effected  an  entrance  into  Boston.  But  Mr.  Addicks 
had  his  forces  well  in  hand,  and  got  his  ordinance,  before 
the  act  creating  the  gas  commission^  went  into  force  in 
June,  1885. 

As  the  circumstances  under  which  this  commission  was 
created  were  extraordinary,  so  the  powers  granted  it  were 
the  most  plenary  ever  given  over  any  industr}^  to  any  com- 
mission in  this  country. 

Mr.  Addicks,  after  many  vain  attempts  to  get  legislative 
authority  to  consolidate  all  the  companies  in  Boston  and 
vicinity,  organized  a  syndicate,  bought  nearly  all  the  shares 
of  the  Boston,  South  Boston,  and  Roxbury  companies,  put 

>  The  act  is  entiUed  "  An  act  to  create  a  board  of  gas  commissioners."  For  the 
sake  of  brevity,  I  shall  refer  to  the  board  as  the  gas  commission. 
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these  shares  and  those  of  the  Bay  State  Company  of  Massa- 
schusetts  in  trust  as  security  for  the  payment,  principal  and 
interest  of  twelve  million  of  Boston  United  Gas  Bonds  issued 
by  a  New  Jersey  company,  which  afterward  assigned  to  the 
Bay  State  Gas  Company  of  Delaware — to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Addicks  had 
completed  the  large  water-gas  plant  in  Boston  and  got  per- 
mission from  the  legislature  to  sell  water  gas,  he  found  him- 
self in  control  of  these  four  large  companies,  whose  stocks 
of  about  $5,000,000  were  in  trust,  and  in  control,  also,  of 
the  purely  financial  or  promoter's  company,  the  Bay  State 
Oas  Company  of  Delaware.  This  Delaware  company  owned 
the  $4,500,000  obligation — an  income  bond  entitled  to  nine- 
tenths  of  the  earnings  of  the  Bay  State  Company  of  Massa- 
chusetts— and  the  equity  in  the  four  Boston  companies  whose 
stocks  were  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  $12,000,000  of 
Boston  United  Gas  Bonds.  The  companies  were  managed 
as  a  unit,  the  gas  for  them  being  largely  manufactured  in 
the  new  works  of  the  Bay  State  Company  of  Massachusetts, 
and  sold  to  the  other  companies  for  distribution. 

The  saving  in  administration  was  very  great,  while  the 
effectiveness  of  the  new  water-gas  process  probably  exceeded 
the  expectations  of  its  sanguine  promoters. 

The  harvest,  therefore,  seemed  complete.  The  income 
bond  for  $4,500,000,  which  was  largely  water,  received  its 
10  per  cent  per  annum  from  the  apparently  tripled  earnings 
of  the  Boston  gas  field.  This  remarkable  result  was  achieved 
with  a  great  improvement  in  the  illuminating  power  of  the 
gas,  and  with  virtually  no  increase  in  price — although  some 
slight  discounts  to  a  few  large  consumers  were  discontinued. 

But  this  condition  of  affairs  was  not  to  last  long.  As  in 
1884  the  field  with  its  old  processes,  high  prices,  and  great 
surpluses,  had  offered  an  irresistible  temptation  to  the  specu- 
lator and  manipulator,  so  this  prosperous  condition  appeared 
too  valuable  to  be  let  alone  by  the  public  official  with  his 
eye  ever  on  the  popular  vote. 
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On  the  plausible  ground  of  excessive  charges  and  enor- 
mous profits  from  an  illegitimate  monopoly,  the  then  Mayor 
of  Boston  attacked,  in  1893,  the  Bay  State  Gas  Trust  before 
the  legislature  and  the  gas  commission,  simultaneously, 
charging  besides  excessive  prices,  violation,  or  evasion  of 
the  law,  in  virtually  consolidating  the  companies,  and  espe- 
cially in  issuing  the  four  and  a  half  million  income  bond  for 
little  or  no  consideration. 

To  compel  favorable  action  on  his  petition  by  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  commission,  the  mayor,  by  a  shrewd  interpreta- 
tion of  the  complex  statutory  powers  of  the  municipality — 
an  interpretation  which  technicalities  have  prevented  the 
courts  from  passing  upon — permitted  a  suburban  compan}^ 
the  Brookline,  then  under  control  of  the  Standard  Oil  inter- 
ests, to  parallel  all  the  gas  pipes  in  Boston  at  its  discretion. 
The  Brookline  Companj^  agreed  to  furnish  gas  for  both  public 
and  private  use  at  prices  much  below  those  charged  by  the 
Bay  State  companies,  and  presumably  much  below  actual 
cost  to  the  Brookline  Company  itself. 

This  was  a  telling  stroke,  one  that  could  not  be  successfully 
resisted  by  any  department  of  government.  The  result  of 
this  attack  was  that  the  commission  ordered  a  large  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  gas  furnished  by  the  Addicks'  companies, 
while  the  legislature,  under  threat  of  forfeiture,  squeezed 
$3,000,000  out  of  the  capitalization  of  the  Bay  State  Company 
of  Massachusetts — causing  the  cancellation  of  the  $4,500,000 
obligation,  or  bond.  Could  the  reduction  of  price  and  of 
capitalization  have  been  effected  without  admitting  the 
Brookline  Company  to  Boston,  the  results  might  have  been 
wholesome.  As  soon  after  the  admission  of  the  Brookline 
Company  to  Boston  (February  27,  1893)  ^^  pipes  could  be 
laid,  the  first  actual  competition  between  gas  companies  in 
Boston  began.  This  competition  went  on  till  May,  1896, 
when  the  Brookline  Company  had  nearly  two  hundred  miles 
of  pipes  in  the  best  portions  of  Boston.  The  contest  more 
than  destroyed  all  dividends  of  the  Brookline  Company  and 
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required  the  holders  of  the  equity  in  the  Bay  State  com- 
panies to  raise  large  sums  from  outside  sources  to  maintain 
the  trust. 

The  agitation  and  investigations  of  1893  convinced  every 
one  that  the  possibility  of  issuing  the  $4,500,000  obliga- 
tion had  opened  the  way  to  manipulate  the  Boston  Com- 
pany. Therefore,  the  legislature  was  not  satisfied  with 
merely  destroying  that  obligation,  but  wished,  also,  to 
make  such  issues  impossible  in  the  future.  Until  the 
entrance  of  Mr.  Addicks  to  the  Boston  field,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  statutes  against  stock  watering  efiectively 
prevented  such  issues.  By  two  acts  of  1894,  known  as  the 
anti-stock-watering  acts,  it  is  made  illegal  for  any  gas  com- 
pany to  issue  any  stocks  or  bonds  for  any  purpose  except  on 
conditions  and  for  purposes  approved  by  the  commission,  after 
a  public  hearing.  While  there  are  some  grave  dangers  in 
these  acts,  they  are,  probably,  taken  all  in  all,  the  two  most 
effective  acts  ever  passed  in  this  country  to  check  corporate 
abuses.  They,  perhaps,  place  a  greater  burden  on  the  com- 
mission, both  as  to  work  and  discretion,  than  our  govern- 
ment organs  have  usually  proved  themselves  able  to  bear. 

The  commission  has  from  its  origin  had  complete  powers 
of  inspection  over  all  the  companies  in  the  state — powers 
that  can  be  delegated  to  experts.  It  also  compels  companies 
to  keep  their  books  and  make  their  reports  on  a  uniform 
system  prescribed  by  the  board.  It  has  also  had  complete 
power  over  the  price  and  quality  of  gas,  save  that  initiative 
in  regard  to  price  and  quality  rests  exclusively  with  con- 
sumers or  the  local  public  authorities. 

As  the  desire  to  introduce  a  new  process  was  the  prime 
motive  of  Mr.  Addicks  in  going  to  Boston  in  1884,  so  in  1896, 
the  possessors  of  patents  for  the  so-called  coke-oven  process 
entered  upon  a  remarkable  struggle  for  admission  to  the 
Boston  gas  field.  The  appeal  was  made  direct  to  the  legis- 
lature for  privileges  by  .special  act  and  for  permission  to  con- 
solidate all  the  existing  companies  and  to  contract  with  them 
at  will  for  the  sale  of  gas  to  them. 
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If  the  campaign  of  Mr.  Addicks,  from  1884  to  1893, 
changed  the  whole  character  of  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture, the  appeal  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Whitney  and  his  friends  for 
an  opening  for  coke-oven  gas  in  1896  revolutionized  legisla- 
tive methods.  This  struggle  took  place  during  the  most 
bitter  competitive  strife  of  the  existing  companies. 

In  spite  of  the  advice  of  the  gas  commission  (which  had 
long  before  come  to  consider  itself  the  expert  arm  of  the 
legislature)  and  in  spite  of  the  united  opposition  of  all  the 
old  companies,  the  charter  of  the  Massachusetts  Pipe  Line 
Company  was  granted  to  the  promoters  of  coke-oven  gas  in 
June,  1896. 

Although  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  granting  of  this 
charter,  the  opponents  of  the  measure  succeeded  in  amending 
the  bill  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  seem  inexpedient  for 
the  incorporators  to  undertake  directly  either  consolidation  or 
stock  watering  under  it.  Presumably  Mr.  Whitney  believed 
that  the  new  processes  would  work  a  genuine  progress  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  gas,  but  the  facts  show  that  his  faith 
did  not  extend  to  the  point  of  making  him  willing  to  under- 
take the  experiment  with  his  own  capital.  For,  whateverthe 
outcome  may  be,  the  venture  was  and  is  a  hazardous  experi- 
ment. Furthermore,  with  the  limitation  of  dividend  on  actual 
investment  to  10  per  cent  the  possible  gains  were  not  a  fair 
compensation  for  the  risk  involved.  The  Massachusetts  Pipe 
Line  Company  was,  much  against  the  will  of  its  promoters, 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  gas  commission,  and 
especially  under  the  anti-stock- watering  acts  of  1894. 

It  seemed  for  the  moment  as  if  the  laws  of  Massachusetts 
against  consolidation  of  corporations,  leasing  or  selling  of 
franchises  and  stock-watering  had  put  a  stop  to  industrial 
experiment  with  other  people's  money,  and  as  if  the  world 
would  have  to  wait  longer  for  coke-oven  gas.  The  owners 
of  the  new  charter  did  not  organize  the  companj'  for  more 
than  a  year.  Meantime,  they  combined  their  forces  with 
the  Standard  Oil  holdings  in  the  Brookline  Companj^ 
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In  May,  1896,  the  competition  between  the  active  compa- 
nies ceased,  by  an  agreement  of  the  Addicks  interest  to  buy 
out  the  opposition.  But  upon  the  failure  of  Mr.  Addicks  to 
raise  the  purchase  money  he  was  obliged  to  permit  the  man- 
agement of  all  the  Bay  State  companies  to  pass  to  his  great 
rival  in  November,  1896.  Those  in  control  of  the  Brookline 
Company  had  already  bought  substantially  all  the  shares  of 
the  Dorchester  and  Jamaica  Plain  companies. 

These  united  forces  then  worked  out  what  seems  to  me  the 
most  unique  scheme  to  evade  the  corporation  laws  of  a  state, 
which  can  be  found  in  all  industrial  histor>\  They  organ- 
ized the  New  England  Gas  and  Coke  Company,  a  voluntary 
association.  The  articles  of  association  embody  all  the 
essential  provisions  of  limited  liability  found  in  the  corpora- 
tion law'S.  The  association  thus  has  the  advantages  of  a 
corporation  and  escapes  the  dangers  of  partnership  liability, 
the  exclusive  management  of  the  property  being  in  the 
hands  of  trustees.  The  ownership  is  represented  by  shares 
of  the  nominal  value  of  $100  each.  These  shares  were 
authorized  at  once  to  the  nominal  amount  of  $17,500,000 
and  a  loan  of  $17,500,000  was  also  authorized.  Of  course, 
there  can  be  no  limit  to  the  capitalization  of  such  a  voluntary 
association  in  the  shape  of  either  bonds  or  shares,  except  the 
refusal  of  the  public  to  advance  money  on  them.  Further- 
more, the  financial  and  industrial  management  of  the  enter- 
prise are  both  placed  substantially  outside  of  the  supervision 
or  control  of  the  public  authority  until  legislation  is  radically 
changed.  For  tradition  and  legislation  have  been  directed 
against  corporations  on  the  ground  that  they  are  artificial 
bodies,  with  special  privileges,  created  for  the  public  good, 
and  therefore  subject  to  regulation  in  the  public  interest. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  financial  operations  of  the  Coke  * 
Company.      With  the  proceeds  of   the  $17,500,000  loan,' 

1 1  shall  for  the  sake  of  brevity  refer  to  this  voluntary  organization,  The  New 
England  Gas  and  Coke  Company,  simply  as  the  "  Coke  Company." 

2^3,500,000  par  value  of  this  loan  was  reserved  to  raise  working  capital,  and  J14,- 
000,000  par  value  used  for  the  purposes  indicated  here. 
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substantially  all  the  stock  ($2,000,000)  of  the  Brookline 
Company,  the  Dorchester  Company  (11519,000),  Jamaica 
Plain  Company  ($250,000),  and  the  Massachusetts  Pipe  I,ine 
Company  ($1,000,000),  $1,615,000  of  the  debt  of  the  Brook- 
line  Company  and  $1,000,000  (par  value)  of  Boston  United 
Gas  bonds  were  purchased. 

In  addition  to  this,  from  the  same  source,  the  owners 
bought  the  land  for  and  built  the  mammoth  coke  and  gas 
plant  at  Everett.  All  these  stocks  ($3,505,800  par  value 
and  bonds  ($2,615,000  par  value),  and  all  the  manufactur- 
ing plant  and  other  property  of  the  association,  were  placed 
in  trust  to  secure  the  loan  of  $17,500,000  from  which  the 
purchase  money  for  all  the  property  put  in  trust  was  raised. 

The  Coke  Company  not  being  a  corporation,  and  being 
virtually  exempt  from  supervision,  nobody  but  the  trustees 
of  the  association  know  how  much  investment  the  plant  rep- 
resents. Interested  parties  wish  the  public  to  believe  that 
the  combined  plants  of  the  Pipe  I^ine  and  Coke  companies 
cost  $5,000,000.  The  Pipe  Line  Company  is  merely  a  go- 
between,  being  neither  a  manufacturer  of  gas  nor  a  seller  of 
gas  to  consumers.  It  merely  furnishes  a  means  of  legal 
connection  between  the  manufacturing  plant  of  the  Coke 
Company,  which  has  no  franchise  or  license,  and  the  hold- 
ers of  the  gas  companies.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Coke 
Company  makes  contracts  for  the  sale  of  gas  to  the  Pipe 
Line  Company,  which  is  all  owned  by  it;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Pipe  Line  Company  sells  gas  to  the  old  gas  companies 
controlled  by  the  same  parties  that  control  both  the  Coke 
Company  and  the  Pipe  Line  Company.  These  old  compa- 
nies which  are  corporations  subject  to  supervision  become 
simply  distributers. 

The  Coke  Company  is  actually  delivering  gas  under  these 
peculiar  circumstances — the  same  persons  representing  both 
sides  in  each  of  these  contracts. 

This  statement  shows  how  difficult  control  is,  and  that 
the  theory  of    control   breaks  down  at   a  point  to   which 
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attention  has  been  little  called.  In  fact,  when  commis- 
sion control  of  corporations  of  any  kind,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  gas  companies,  was  first  seriously  considered,  there 
was  apparently  a  well-grounded  fear  that  the  system  might 
fail,  first,  from  a  deliberate  and  conscious  misuse  of  the 
appointing  power  either  by  unfit  appointment  in  the  begin- 
ning or  by  frequent  removals  for  partisan  causes;  second, 
that  the  commissioners,  although  honestly  selected,  would  be 
corruptly  influenced  by  the  corporations  under  their  con- 
trol. Such  an  outcome  in  many  of  the  states  seems  to 
me  still  possible.  But  so  far  as  Massachusetts  is  concerned, 
these  fears  have  proved  perfectly  groundless.  Fairly  good 
men  have  always  been  appointed  on  the  gas  commission ; 
no  member  has  ever  been  removed  for  any  cause  whatev^er; 
with  but  a  single  exception,*  in  fifteen  years,  no  man  who 
wished  reappointment  has  failed  to  receive  it.  So  that  the 
members  have  actually  remained  on  the  board  long  enough  to 
acquire  a  considerable  degree  of  expert  skill  and  experience 
such  as  ought  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  state.  No  serious 
charge  of  acting  from  any  improper  motive  has  ever  been 
made  public  against  the  board  as  a  whole  or  any  one  mem- 
ber of  it. 

At  first  blush,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that  commission 
control  has  been  tried  in  Massachusetts  under  very  favorable 
conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  ardent  advocate 
of  this  form  of  control  could  not,  for  a  moment,  maintain 
that  the  relation  of  the  gas  supply  to  the  public  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  at  present  reasonably  satisfactory. 

If,  then,  the  system  has  not  exhibited  any  of  the  evil  re- 
sults anticipated  at  the  beginning,  and,  if  the  sum  total  of 
results  has  been  disappointing,  what  is  the  explanation  of 
this  peculiar  condition  of  affairs  ? 

This  question  brings  us  to  the  real  gist  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter, and  makes  it  necessary  to  call  attention  to  certain  funda- 

1  The  members  are  appointed  for  three  years  by  the  governor  with  the  consent 
of  the  council,  the  governor  designating  the  chairman. 
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tal  dangers  in  our  political  and  industrial  life — dangers 
which  are  often  referred  to,  but  rarely  followed  to  their 
results  in  the  practical  affairs  of  government. 

It  has  become  a  stock  saying  that  our  municipal  govern- 
ment is  a  failure.  It  has  certainly  proved  to  be  so  in  the 
large  cities,  as  far  as  the  gas  supply  is  concerned.  A  promi- 
nent remedy  for  this  failure  is  sought  in  establishing  a  more 
permanent  administrative  force  in  our  cities.  In  other 
words,  the  movement  towards  civil  service  reform  and  the 
concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  mayor  is  now  the 
sovereign  cure  in  the  popular  mind  for  existing  evils.  This 
popular  tendency  is  probably  worthy  of  encouragement. 
But  so  long  as  the  office  of  mayor  is  not  a  professional  one 
which  satisfies  the  life  ambition  of  the  incumbent,  and  so 
long  as  partisanship  on  national  party  lines  dominates  mu- 
nicipal elections,  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  the  mayor  has 
the  same  motives  and  temptations  for  playing  politics,  and 
appealing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  voter,  that  the  members 
of  the  council  had  before  the  movement  for  this  concentra- 
tion of  power  set  in. 

The  history  of  the  gas  supply  of  Boston  in  the  last  eight 
years  will  illustrate  this  point.  In  the  last  fifteen  years,  iu 
addition  to  concentrating  municipal  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  mayor,  Massachusetts  has  attempted  also  to  curtail 
municipal  power  by  virtually  taking  the  control  of  the  gas 
supply  and  various  other  industries  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
municipality  and  putting  it  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  state.  Furthermore,  in  strict  conformity  to  the  pre- 
dominant scientific  theory  of  the  day,  Massachusetts,  by  the 
creation  of  the  gas  commission  in  1885,  ^^so  tried  to  take 
the  gas  companies  out  of  the  range  of  legislative  interfer- 
ence and  control,  and  to  put  them  under  a  strictly  adminis- 
trative control.  This  was  supposed  to  mark  a  great  step 
forward  at  the  time;  and  in  my  opinion  it  was  a  move  in 
the  right  direction.  However,  the  promoters  of  it  did  not 
take   account   of  certain    great   difficulties   in   putting  this 
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theory  into  practical  operation.  The  advocates  of  state  as 
distinct  from  city  control,  and  of  administrative  as  distinct 
from  legislative  control,  did  not  fully  realize  that  the  same 
forces  stampeded  the  Boston  city  council  under  the  old  city 
charter  in  1885,  and  admitted  the  Bay  State  Company  to 
Boston,  carried  the  mayor  off  his  feet  under  the  new  charter 
in  1893,  brought  in  the  competition  of  the  Brookline 
Company,  and  granted  the  pipe  line  charter  in  1896.  So 
long  as  our  political  and  economic  conditions  remain  at  all 
what  they  are  now,  these  same  forces  will  attempt  first  to 
stampede  the  commission.  So  far  they  have  failed  to  break 
through  the  line  at  this  point.  But  they  have  not  given  up 
the  campaign  on  that  account.  It  is  theoretically  possible 
for  these  forces  to  stampede  the  legislature  and  force  it  to 
abolish  the  commission,  or  to  destroy  its  usefulness  by 
changing  its  constitution,  and  by  interfering  with  its  dis- 
cretionary powers  to  compel  it  to  do  or  refrain  from  doing 
some  specific  thing.  This  outcome  has  been  seriously  feared 
at  times  in  the  history  of  the  gas  commission.  But,  for- 
tunately, the  fears  have  not  been  realized.  But  with  the 
avoidance  of  this  difficulty  the  whole  battle  is  not  won. 
There  still  remains  at  least  one  great  chance  for  these  forces 
to  win.  Namely,  to  ignore  the  existence  of  the  commission 
so  far  as  to  appeal  directly  to  the  legislature  for  special  rights 
and  favors  in  the  gas  field,  which  rights  and  favors,  consis- 
tently with  the  whole  theory  of  commission  control,  ought 
to  be  granted  only  on  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mission and  enjoyed  under  the  supervision  of  that  body.  It 
must  not  for  a  moment  be  forgotten  that  the  legislature 
determines  the  constitution,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  com- 
mission and  holds  over  it  at  all  times  the  power  of  life  and 
death.  Therefore,  the  work  of  the  commission  cannot  at 
any  time  exceed  in  skill  and  effectiveness  the  standard 
appreciable  by  a  majority  in  the  legislature.  Furthermore, 
whatever  may  be  the  individual  judgment  or  knowledge  of 
the  members  of  the  legislature — if  one  can  apply  such  terms 
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as  individual  judgment  and  kuowledge  to  men  in  such 
position — all  disinterested  students  recognize  that  legislative 
action  will  never,  in  our  circumstances,  rise  in  honesty, 
stability,  or  excellence  much  above  the  grade  of  intelligence, 
skill,  and  honesty  set  by  the  average  voter.  This  brings  us 
to  the  end  of  our  reasoning.  We  have  reached  an  ultimate 
limit.  No  stream  can  rise  higher  than  its  source.  By  no  sort 
of  machinery  can  a  government  resting  on  a  basis  of  popular 
suflfrage  be  better  than  is  demanded  bj'-  the  majority  of  the 
voters.  Nothing  could  better  illustrate  this  great,  this  funda- 
mental principle  than  the  history  of  the  relation  of  the  gas 
supply  of  Boston  to  the  public.  If  the  gas  commission  has 
any  worthy  function  or  logical  reason  for  existing,  it  is  that 
it  ma3^  act  as  a  non-partisan  expert  body  and  more  especially 
that  the  solid  and  constantly  growing  body  of  expert  knowl- 
edge acquired  by  it  shall  furnish  the  only  basis  for  future 
legislation.  For  any  commission  at  the  beginning  is  but  an 
experiment,  and  in  the  early  years  can  do  no  more  than  point 
the  way.  But  if  our  reasoning  in  this  case  has  been  correct, 
we  cannot  expect  the  member  of  the  legislature  to  want  the 
advice  of  the  commission,  or  to  act  upon  ^it,  until  the  con- 
stituents of  the  members  are  sufficiently  educated  to  appre- 
ciate and  demand  such  action.  It  certainly  is  clearly  true 
to-day  that  members  of  the  legislature  act  neither  on  their 
personal  convictions  nor  on  advice  which,  if  the}'  were  not 
members  of  the  legislature,  they  would  consider  expert,  but 
rather  on  the  basis  of  what  is  supposed  to  represent  momen- 
tarily the  somewhat  evanescent  and  constantly  shifting  senti- 
ments and  desires  of  a  majoritj-  of  the  voters.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  popular  sentiment  is  not  only  by  nature 
unstable  and  intangible  under  modern  conditions,  but  it  is 
far  within  the  power  of  designing  private  interests  to  effect 
sudden  changes  in  it.  at  will.  So  long  as  this  remains  true, 
and  so  long  as  the  framework  of  our  government  and  our 
political  practices  remain  substantially  what  they  now  are,  so 
long  will  the  managers  of  great  corporations  and  industrial 
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enterprises  continue  to  stampede  the  voters  and  lawmakers 
for  private  advantage. 

Had  it  been  impossible  thus  to  manipulate  public  opinion 
in  the  eighties,  the  new  processes,  which  were  truly  needed, 
could  have  been  easily  introduced  by  such  administrative 
machinery  as  we  have  to-day.  In  like  manner,  the  advan- 
tages sought  by  the  introduction  of  the  Brookline  Company 
m  1893,  ^^^  ^y  the  creation  of  the  Pipe  Line  Company  in 
1896,  could  have  been  obtained.  This  company  was  char- 
tered and  the  competition  entered  upon,  against  the  judg- 
ment of  the  commission. 

These  are  the  three  disturbing  and  injurious  events  in  the 
history  of  the  gas  supply  of  Boston.  They  are  not  only 
results  of  the  same  cause,  but  are  also  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  the  creation  of  this  voluntary  association — the  Coke 
Company.  They  explain,  too,  wh}^  the  gas  commission 
has  not  proposed  any  remedy  for  the  evils  threatened  by 
the  Coke  Company.  The  commission  knows  all  too  well 
that  it  dare  not  take  any  position  without  giving  a  reason 
for  it  to  the  public,  and  that  it  is  useless  to  give  or  allege  any 
reason  which  will  not  instantly  meet  with  popular  support, 
and  that,  too,  when  every  private  and  corporate  interest 
which  does  not  want  the  public  to  support  that  view  is 
making  every  effort,  legitimate  and  illegitimate,  to  prevent 
the  public  from  accepting  the  view  of  the  commission. 

Could  the  commission  be  assured  for  five  years  of  unbro- 
ken legislative,  that  is  to  say,  popular  support,  it  could, 
either  under  present  laws  or  under  amendments  within  the 
power  and  duty  of  the  commission  to  suggest,  control  not 
only  the  corporations  but  also  the  Coke  Company.  That  is, 
commission  control  is  weak,  because  the  commission  is  a 
sort  of  tenant  at  will  of  the  legislature,  and  the  legislature 
has  no  stable  will  or  policy. 

Let  us  consider  the  relation  of  the  commission  to  the  Bos- 
ton situation  to-day.  Apart  from  the  unlimited  inquisitorial 
powers  of  the  commission,  it  has  three  important  functions. 
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First,  it  has  complete  power  over  the  capitalizatiou;  second, 
it  lets  in  or  keeps  out  competing  companies  upon  appeal; 
and  third,  upon  proper  petition  it  fixes  the  price  of  gas. 

The  policy  of  the  state  in  favor  of  regulated  monopoly  has 
been  so  specificalh'  declared  by  statute  and  rulings  of  the 
commission  that  it  seems  improbable  that  any  competing 
company  will  in  future  be  introduced  by  the  commission. 
Until  further  legislation,  the  voluntary  association  in  the 
form  of  the  Coke  Company  has  removed  itself  practically 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission.  The  indirect  power 
over  the  price  charged  consumers  is  apparently  the  only  one 
remaining. 

But  the  same  power  that  removes  the  capitalization  of  the 
Coke  Company  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission,  in 
practice  destroys  the  power  of  the  commission  over  the  price 
of  gas.  The  commission  has  not  yet  been  able  to  get  at  the 
amount  of  the  investment  or  the  manufacturing  accounts  of 
the  Coke  Company.  Until  the  commission  knows  what  it 
costs  to  manufacture  gas,  how  can  it  determine  whether  the 
prices  charged  by  the  Coke  Company  to  the  Pipe  Line  Com- 
pany are  reasonable  ?  Could  it  do  so,  the  only  method  of 
reaching  the  evil  would  probably  be  by  lowering  the  selling 
price  to  the  consumer.  Had  the  commission  access  to  the 
accounts  of  the  Coke  Company,  however,  it  could  have  but 
a  meagre  basis  for  a  sound  judgment  of  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing gas.  For  it  should  be  recalled  that  gas  in  this 
case  is  really  a  joint,  or  rather,  as  already  explained,  a 
minor  or  by-product  of  the  manufacture  of  coke.  There- 
fore, its  separate  cost  of  manufacture  cannot  be  determined 
by  any  one.  What  it  costs  to  make  gas  depends  on  what  it 
costs  to  make  coke,  and  a  fair  price  for  gas  depends  on  what 
the  coke  brings. 

In  short,  the  assumption  of  the  form  of  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation instead  of  a  corporation  has  carried  the  gas  industry 
in  Massachusetts,  or  at  least  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  practi- 
cally back  to  where  it  stood  throughout  the  whole  country 
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thirty  years  ago.  That  is,  we  have  unlimited  and  unknown 
capitalization,  which  in  and  of  itself  makes  the  determina- 
tion of  a  fair  price  impossible.  Then  we  have  an  experi- 
ment going  on  under  the  management  of  a  group  of  men 
who,  having  none  of  their  own  capital  invested,  suffer  noth- 
ing in  case  of  failure,  while  being  owners  of  the  equity  in 
the  concern  they  get  all  the  gains  in  case  of  success.  But  it 
may  be  asked,  has  not  the  commission  power  over  the  price 
of  gas  sold  to  consumers  (if  not  over  the  price  of  inter-com- 
pany sales),  and  can  it  not  reach  the  difficulty  by  simply 
fixing  a  price  which  is  fair  to  the  consumers  without  regard 
to  the  manufacturers  of,  or  dealers  in,  gas  ?  This  would  seem 
possible  at  first  sight,  but  under  present  conditions  it  is 
impossible.  In  the  first  place,  the  price  fixed  must  be  a 
reasonable  one  or  the  courts  will  not  uphold  it.  But  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  commissioners  cannot  strike  in  the 
dark,  and  they  cannot  get  at  the  data  necessary  for  a  sane 
and  certain  judgment  any  more  than  the  council  or  legisla- 
ture could  do  so  a  generation  ago.  But  if  the  commission 
could  get  at  the  investment  and  manufacturing  accounts  of 
the  Coke  Company  and  should  find  that  the  new  process 
cannot  be  operated  at  a  profit  at  prevailing  prices,  what 
could  it  do?  For  the  commission  from  its  origin  has  held 
that  no  experiment  ought  to  be  tried  until  its  success  is 
probable  enough  to  induce  the  promoters  to  risk  their  own 
capital  in  the  enterprise.  On  this  principle  the  commission 
opposed  the  investment  of  the  Coke  Company  on  its  present 
basis.  Should,  therefore,  the  Coke  Company  by  amendment 
of  the  law  be  placed  as  fully  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
commission  as  the  gas  corporations  are,  what  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  commission  in  view  of  the  past  history  of  the 
company  in  case  the  experiment  bade  fair  to  fail  ? 

But  even  a  greater  practical  difficulty  is,  that  the  evil  has 
already  been  done,  and  the  $12,000,000  of  Boston  United 
Gas  bonds,  the  unlimited  and  unknowable  amount  of  the 
stock  of  the   Bay  State  Company  of  Delaware,  and  other 
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extra- Massachusetts  securities,  as  well  as  the  $35,ooo,ocx) 
stock  and  bonds  of  the  Coke  Company  have,  in  large  part, 
long  since  passed  to  unknown,  and  presumably  innocent, 
hands.  Is  any  American  state  government  strong  enough 
to-day  to  freeze  out  the  holders  of  any  considerable  portion 
of  this  vast  amount  of  securities — securities  which,  until  the 
courts  rule  otherwise,  must  be  assumed  to  have  been  legally 
issued  ?  In  my  opinion,  any  such  reduction  of  capitalization 
to  become  possible,  must  have  back  of  it  a  judicial  determi- 
nation that  these  securities  were  not  legally  issued.  Such  a 
decision  in  this  case  seems  at  least  improbable.  I  venture 
the  prediction  that,  however  great  the  violation  of  public 
policy  or  the  moral  law  in  issuing  these  securities,  so  long 
as  those  who  issued  them  or  those  who  hold  them  can  put 
forth  a  truthful  claim  that  the  securities  were  legally  issued, 
no  administrative  commission  can,  by  its  ruling,  destroy 
them  without  having  that  ruling  tested  in  the  courts  and 
probably  annulled.  At  any  rate,  the  attempt  so  to  destroy 
the  value  of  such  securities  would  probably  destroy  the 
commission.  Nor,  in  my  opinion,  will  the  legislature  know- 
ingly undertake  to  destroy  these  securities  under  its  rights 
to  repeal  charters.  The  support  of  this  excessive  capitaliza- 
tion appears,  therefore,  to  be  saddled  upon  the  consumers 
of  gas,  except  in  so  far  as  the  managers  of  the  companies 
may  by  their  strife  among  themselves  bankrupt  one  or 
another  of  the  companies,  or  procure  a  judicial  decision  that 
will  bring  about  the  same  result.  For  reasons  already 
given,  the  commission  must,  to  maintain  itself  in  popular 
favor,  be  perfectly  sure  of  every  step  it  takes,  and  be  able 
instantly  to  justify  that  step  to  the  public.  But  if  it  had 
perfect  access  to  all  the  books  and  records  of  all  the  compa- 
nies so  long  as  the  inter-company  contracts  exists  and  are 
entered  into  and  changed  at  will  by  men  who  in  each  case 
are  making  contracts  with  themselves,  one  cannot  presume 
that  the  commission  will  ever  get  permission  to  make  expen- 
diture enough  to  enable  it  to  keep  up  with  the  hide-and-seek 
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game  played  by  those  in  control  of  the  industry,  or  to  audit 
the  accounts  of  the  different  corporations  all  kept  by  the 
same  men,  often  enough  or  with  sufficient  care  to  have  any 
confidence  in  a  judgment  based  on  them  or  to  presume  to 
justify  that  judgment  to  the  public.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
for  any  public  authority  in  Massachusetts  to  say  what  a  fair 
price  for  gas  in  Boston  is. 

It  should  also  be  remarked  that,  apart  from  the  secrecy, 
the  excessive  capitalization,  the  inter-company  contracts, 
which  the  same  set  of  men  make  with  themselves,  more  than 
98  per  cent  of  the  stocks  in  all  the  Massachusetts  cor- 
porations involved  are  in  possession  of  one  or  the  other 
of  two  New  York  trust  companies  as  security  for  a  portion 
of  this  foreign  and  excessive  domestic  capitalization.  If  one 
should  so  far  stretch  language  as  to  speak  of  a  fair  price  for 
gas  under  these  circumstances,  one  should  realize  that  any 
fixing  or  public  interference  with  price  might  easily  wreck 
the  whole  legal  complexus  on  which  the  business  now  rests. 
For  reasons  already  given,  the  commission  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently sure  of  its  facts  to  justify  it  in  entering  upon  a  course 
likely  to  bring  about  such  a  collapse.  When  one  cannot 
even  tell  who  is  an  innocent  holder,  one  may  well  be  a  little 
slow  in  trying  to  strike  a  deliberate  blow  at  any  holder.  In 
short,  the  object  of  those  who  brought  about  the  present 
complexity  was  to  produce  a  condition  in  which  a  price  that 
is  fair  for  one  interest  involved  should  necessarily  be  unfair 
to  some  other  interest.  Nothing  short  of  legal  consolidation 
can  possibly  simplify  this  situation.  But  the  difficulties  of 
determining  a  fair  price  turn  out  to  be,  viewed  from  another 
standpoint,  exactly  the  same  difficulties  as  those  presented 
in  distributing  equitably  the  stock  in  a  consolidation  among 
the  different  parties  in  interest. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  show  the  weakness  of  the 
present  condition  of  control  of  gas  companies  in  the  only 
state  which  has  made  any  serious  attempt  to  exercise  a 
public  control  over  them.     The  question  naturally  arises. 
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does  this  account  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  control 
and  drive  us  inevitably,  however  reluctantly,  to  the  advo- 
cacy of  public  ownership  and  operation?  In  my  opinion 
neither  of  these  conclusions  is  completely  justified,  while  I 
see  no  evidence  whatever  in  the  facts  surveyed  to  indicate 
that  public  ownership  is  more  likely  to  succeed  than  public 
control.  In  fact,  the  lesson  of  the  whole  story  to  me  is,  that 
the  evils  are  more  deep-seated  than  the  form  of  ownership 
resting  on  the  ignorance  of  the  mass  of  voters  in  regard  to 
both  government  and  industry.  That  ignorance  rests  upon 
an  utter  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  complexity  of  modern 
industrial  conditions  and  a  complete  absence  of  any  popular 
apprehension  of  expert  knowledge,  or  its  value  to  its  owner 
or  the  public.  One  manifestation  of  this  ignorance  gives  us 
the  ID  per  cent  dividend  limitation  in  Massachusetts.  I 
have  not  time  to  elaborate  the  effects  of  this  superstition,  but 
wish  simply  to  remark  that,  as  long  as  that  tradition  holds, 
one  of  two  things  will  result.  The  laws  enacted  to  enforce 
this  view  will  either  be  violated  or  evaded,  as  is  now  done, 
or  all  progress  in  industry  must  cease.  While  an  annual 
dividend  of  lo  per  cent  is  an  ample  reward  in  a  reasonably 
safe  investment  which  has  passed  the  experimental  stage,  a 
chance  of  that  amount  as  a  maximum  is  in  no  sense  a  sufl&- 
cient  inducement  to  lead  men  to  risk  their  own  money  in  an 
enterprise  involving  a  large  amount  of  fixed  capital  so  long 
as  there  is  great  danger  of  a  total  loss  of  principal  as  well  as 
dividend  by  a  failure  of  the  experiment.  The  consumer 
ought,  in  the  long  run,  to  pay  the  expense  of  legitimate  in- 
dustrial experiment.  He  does  not  do  this  when  he  enforces 
successfully  the  lo  percent  dividend  limit. 

The  very  thing,  therefore,  which  has  caused  commission 
control  to  yeld  such  meagre  fruits  in  Massachusetts  would 
be  sure  to  make  public  ownership  give  still  less  desirable 
results.  But  has  commission  control  been  so  complete  a 
failure  as  to  cause  us  to  despair  of  the  whole  problem  ?  This 
is  too  large  a  question  to  enter  upon  here.     Suffice  it  to  say 
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that  to  despair  here  is  to  despair  of  all  self-government  as 
we  understand  that  phrase.  I  venture  the  prediction,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  problem  is  capable  of  solution,  it  must  be 
settled  along  the  lines  of  the  work  of  the  Massachusetts  Gas 
Commission.  For  if  my  diagnosis  of  the  evils  to  be  eradi- 
cated and  of  the  difl&culties  encountered  by  the  commission 
is  correct,  it  follows  that  the  difficulty  comes  ultimately  from 
the  dependence  of  the  commission  upon  the  ignorance  of  the 
voter.  It  follows  necessarily  that  the  only  possible  remedy 
is  the  political,  administrative,  and  industrial  education  of 
the  voter  and  through  him  of  the  legislator. 

Any  one  who  has  followed  the  history  of  this  commission 
is  drawn  irresistibl)'  to  the  conclusion  that,  however  far 
short  that  body  may  have  come  of  the  desired  results,  it  has 
followed  the  only  logical,  or,  in  fact,  rationally  possible, 
method  for  the  attainment  of  those  results.  In  my  opinion, 
the  hope  of  the  future  lies  in  patiently  improving  and  per- 
fecting the  educational  work  of  administrative  control,  with 
its  uniform  bookkeeping,  accounting,  and  public  inspection. 
If  this  fail  ultimately,  we  shall  of  course  try  something  else; 
but  I  for  one  shall  come  to  believe  with  Cyrano  de  Bergerac 
that  "one  does  not  fight  because  there  is  hope  of  winning," 
and,  that,  "it  is  much  finer  to  fight  when  it  is  no  use." 
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The  conditions  under  which  we  approach  the  street  rail- 
way problem  at  the  present  moment  are  peculiarly  favorable 
for  eflfective  discussion.  Until  recently  the  indiflference  and 
corruption  of  public  oflScials  and  the  deliberate  policy  of 
falsification  adopted  by  many  street  railway  managers  have 
conspired  successfully  to  conceal  the  most  fundamental  facts 
regarding  capitalization,  cost  of  operation  and  profits.  But 
patient  and  persistent  efibrt  has  now  wrested  from  imperfect 
public  records  and  has  wrung  from  reluctant  ofiicials  enough 
facts  to  furnish  an  adequate  basis  for  sound  induction.  We 
now  have  detailed  studies  of  the  street  railway  systems  of 
several  of  our  great  cities,  and  a  growing  collection  of  valu- 
able ofiicial  investigations  crowned  by  the  comprehensive 
report  of  the  Massachusetts  special  committee  on  street 
railways,  published  in  1898.  We  have  therefore  passed  the 
period  of  sweeping  generalizations  from  imperfect  data  and 
of  misleading  comparisons  between  American  and  European 
conditions  founded  on  imperfect  knowledge  of  both. 

These  investigations  of  the  relations  of  the  public  to 
street  railway  corporations  in  most  cases  reveal  a  tragedy  of 
errors.  We  are  now  paying  the  penalty  of  ignorance  and 
recklessness  in  the  bestowal  of  franchises.  The  penalty 
takes  the  form  of  excessive  profits  in  our  larger  cities,  of 
systematic  corruption  of  our  legislative  bodies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  these  illegitimate  profits,  and  of  general 
overcapitalization  which  demoralizes  the  stock  market  and 
justifies  the  statement  that  current  investments  in  railway 
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securities  must  be  classed  as  extra  hazardous.  While  in  .some 
cases  ihe  consequences  of  our  unwise  policy  are  limited  to  this 
generation,  in  others  injustice  to  the  public  can  be  remedied 
only  through  infliction  of  heavy  loss  upon  those  who  have 
made  investments  in  good  faith. 

There  is  much  confusion  in  the  public  mind  regarding  the 
financial  results  of  street  railway  operations  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  general  belief  that  such  enterprises,  with 
present  rates  of  fare  and  with  light  franchise  burdens, 
are  extraordinarih^  profitable.  This  is  a  correct  impression 
with  reference  to  the  large  city  systems.  It  is  incorrect 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  railways  in  small  communities  and 
in  suburban  districts.  The  most  reliable  figures  of  street 
railway  profits  are  those  of  Massachusetts.  The  report  for 
1899  shows  that  during  the  previous  year  forty-nine  Massa- 
chusetts companies  paid  dividends  ranging  from  2]4.  per  cent 
to  8  per  cent,  while  fifty-four  companies  paid  no  dividend. 
The  forty -nine  companies  that  showed  profit  were  capitalized 
at  $33,649,950,  while  the  fifty-four  that  made  no  profit  repre- 
sented only  $5,283,966.  The  average  rate  of  dividend  for 
all  the  companies  was  5.8  per  cent.  And  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  capitalization  on  which  these  dividends 
are  declared  is  not  excessive,  so  the  rate  indicates  real  return 
on  investment.  These  results  illustrate  the  general  state- 
ment that  street  railway  investments  as  a  whole  do  not  yield 
abnormal  profit. 

If  we  turn  from  these  figures  to  those  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  other  large  cities  we  find  the  justi- 
fication of  the  general  impression  regarding  street  railway 
profit.  The  explanation  of  the  moderate  return  of  the  small 
systems  and  the  exorbitant  profits  in  certain  large  cities  is  the 
general  application  of  a  customary  rate  of  fare,  five  cents. 
This  rate  applied  in  many  cases  from  the  very  early  days  is 
practically  universal ,  regardless  of  the  real  cost  of  service .  The 
rigid  adherence  to  custom  in  this  particular  embarrasses  the 
small  systems  w^here  operating  expenses  are  relatively  large, 
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and  enriches  the  large  city  companies  that  have  the  benefit  of 
concentrated  traffic  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  short 
distance  riders.  It  is  only  in  the  great  cities,  then,  that  we 
may  reasonably  expect  material  reduction  of  fare  or  large 
increase  of  contributions  to  the  public  treasur>-.  But  in 
these  communities  there  is  wide  margin  for  readjustment  on 
one  or  both  of  these  lines. 

The  possibilities  of  controlling  rates  and  character  of  ser- 
vice in  such  a  way  as  to  realize  the  fullest  benefit  for  the 
public  are  conditioned  largely  upon  the  form  of  franchise. 
We  have  to  deal  with  three  general  forms  in  the  United 
States — the  unlimited,  the  indeterminate  and  the  term. 

The  unlimited  franchise  was  quite  generally  granted  in 
the  earlier  years  of  street  railway  development  and  is  still 
permitted  in  half  of  our  states.  The  peculiar  features  of  this 
form  are  admirably  illustrated  by  the  Philadelphia  sj'Stem, 
although  strictly  speaking  Philadelphia  franchises  are  not 
unlimited,  for  they  are  subject  to  the  reserved  right  of  muni- 
cipal purchase.  But  this  provision  has  been  entirely  ignored 
by  public  and  railway  managers  during  more  than  forty  years 
of  development,  and  the  system  has  been  built  upon  the 
assumption  of  perpetual  right  to  occupy  the  streets  on  terms 
fixed  more  than  a  generation  ago. 

The  glaring  evil  of  this  form  of  franchise  is  the  difficulty 
of  readjusting  the  compensation  for  monopoly  privileges  as 
the  community  grows  and  the  conditions  change.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  manifest  weakness,  there  is  the  peculiar  tempta- 
tion to  overcapitalization  in  communities  where  present 
profits  are  large  and  future  possibilities  of  profit  are  still 
greater.  Overcapitalization  is  an  evil  not  confined  to  com- 
panies holding  perpetual  franchise,  but  it  is  most  serious 
under  that  form.  The  Philadelphia  system  exhibits  the 
worst  possibilities  of  the  unlimited  grant  in  this  direction. 
The  profits  of  many  of  the  lines  have  been  excessive 
from  the  very  beginning.  As  early  as  1864  one  line 
was  earning    45  per  cent  dividend  on  actual   investment, 
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another  28  per  cent,  two  more  about  20  per  cent,  and  the  entire 
system  was  averaging  nearl)'  10  per  cent  on  paid-in  capital. 
In  the  early  eighties  these  large  profits  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  a  coterie  of  bold  financiers  who  have  since  become 
famous  in  the  street  railway  world  as  the  ' '  Philadelphia 
syndicate. ' '  They  quietly  bought  large  blocks  of  stock  and 
then  formed  an  operating  company  in  1883  to  lease  the  orig- 
inal lines  at  verj^  high  rentals.  Ten  years  later  all  the 
original  companies  except  one  had  been  leased  by  three  trac- 
tion companies,  and  in  1895  these  three  operating  companies 
were  absorbed  by  the  present  Union  Traction  Company. 
The  monopoly  is  now  perfect. 

The  abnormal  profit  is  indicated  by  the  lease  charges  paid 
by  the  Union  Traction  Company.  One  important  line 
receives  a  guaranteed  annual  dividend  of  72  per  cent  on  paid- 
in  capital,  another  71.6  per  cent,  a  third  42.8  percent  and 
eight  other  lines  a  dividend  ranging  from  40  to  20  per  cent  on 
actual  investment. 

During  the  various  consolidation  processes  the  capitaliza- 
tion has  been  inflated  in  the  familiar  way  until  the  total  net 
capitalization  of  the  system  is  now  above  $108,000,000, 
which  is  more  than  three  times  its  cost  of  construction  and 
equipment  as  reported  by  the  companies.  The  investigation 
made  three  years  ago  showed  that  the  market  value  of  the 
stocks  of  the  company  then  exceeded  $120,000,000  while 
the  company's  figures  of  the  total  cost  of  the  system  were 
only  $36,000,000.  Thus  accepting  the  exaggerated  cost 
figures  of  the  company',  Philadelphians  are  expected  to  pay 
for  their  street  car  service  the  market  rate  of  interest  on 
more  than  three  and  one-half  times  the  capital  actually 
invested. 

Excessive  inflation  on  the  plan  indicated  by  the  Philadel- 
phia system  is  invariable  in  large  cities  wherever  the  unlim- 
ited franchise  prevails.  Comparative  figures  of  capitali- 
zation per  mile  of  track  indicate  the  extent  of  this  evil  in 
the   two   greatest  cities  which   have  unlimited  franchises. 
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As  a  standard  of  fair  capitalization  of  a  system  in  a  large 
citj'  we  may  take  the  figures  of  the  West  End  Company  of 
Boston.  This  company  reports  a  capitalization  of  $103,655 
per  mile,  and  the  Massachusetts  railroad  commission  de- 
clares, after  special  investigation,  that  92  per  cent  of  that 
amount  represents  actual  value  of  plant.  It  is  possible  that 
this  figure  is  excessive,  but  assuming  it  as  a  conservative 
estimate,  we  have  about  $95,360  as  a  reasonable  capitaliza- 
tion per  mile  for  a  thoroughly  equipped  road  with  heavy  city 
traflfic.  In  comparison  with  this,  Mr.  Edward  E.  Higgins, 
editor  of  the  Street  Rail-way  Jouryial,  estimates  the  average 
capitalization  per  mile  of  the  surface  railways  of  the  boroughs 
of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  at  $348,387;  of  greater  New 
York  at  $201,381;  and  of  Philadelphia  at  $265,510. 

Such  overcapitalization  as  is  here  indicated  as  a  special 
characteristic  of  the  unlimited  franchise  makes  the  read- 
justment of  fares  and  franchise  charges  on  an  equitable  basis 
difficult  for  the  public  and  most  painful  for  the  investors. 
Many  of  the  present  holders  of  securities  have  reaped  no 
benefit  from  the  inflation  process.  Those  who  received  the 
exorbitant  returns  through  inflation  of  stock  values  have 
either  sold  their  securities  or  are  prepared  to  do  so  at  the 
first  symptom  of  forced  contraction.  The  extent  of  the  loss 
to  recent  investors  in  many  of  our  great  cities,  if  the  public 
ever  demands  service  at  cost,  is  indicated  by  the  facts  for 
Philadelphia.  With  gross  earnings  of  $11,793,858  the 
Union  Traction  Company  last  year  paid  $5,634,726  as 
guaranteed  dividends  on  the  stock  of  constituent  companies 
and  interest  charges  on  bonds.  Five  per  cent  interest  on  the 
real  investment  which  these  stocks  and  bonds  represent,  at 
the  most  liberal  estimate,  would  be  less  than  $1,800,000,  so 
a  contraction  of  these  inflated  values  would  mean  a  reduc- 
tion of  more  than  $3,800,000  in  annual  interest  payment  to 
the  stockholders  of  Philadelphia  railways.  But  until  that 
great  sacrifice  is  exacted  either  by  reducing  fares  or  by 
increasing  taxation,  the  public  will  not  secure  transportation 
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on  the  terms  which  au  efficient  system  of  public  ownership 
and  operation  would  give.  This  is  the  most  serious  phase 
of  the  street  railway  problem  under  the  unlimited  franchise. 

The  second  form  of  franchise  with  which  we  have  to  deal 
is  that  represented  bj'  the  peculiar  Massachusetts  system  of 
indeterminate  franchise  which  may  be  revoked  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  local  authorities  with  the  approval  of  the  state 
railroad  commission.  This  plan  gives  the  public  power  to 
readjust  franchise  compensation  at  any  time  in  the  simplest 
fashion.  The  careful  supervision  of  the  Massachusetts  rail- 
road commission  has  prevented  gross  overcapitalization  in 
that  state,  and  the  railways  are  therefore  in  a  position  to 
grant  without  disturbance  to  their  financial  organization  any 
reasonable  demands  which  the  public  maj^  make. 

While  this  plan  of  indeterminate  franchise  seems  ideal 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  public,  it  appears  extraordinary 
that  the  investor  is  willing  to  undertake  street  railway  opera- 
tions with  no  definite  tenure  of  location.  The  Massachu- 
setts special  committee  on  the  relation  between  cities  and 
towns  and  street  railwaj'-  corporations,  appointed  in  1897, 
was  instructed  to  consider  the  advisability  of  modifying  this 
form  of  franchise,  but  it  reports  that  investigation  showed 
that  neither  the  municipalities  nor  the  companies  desired  to 
change  the  system.  The  report  declares  that  "  It  was  evi- 
dent that,  while  the  municipalities  wanted  to  retain  as  a 
weapon — a  sort  of  discussion  bludgeon — the  right  of  revo- 
cation at  will,  the  companies  preferred,  on  the  whole,  a 
franchise  practically  permanent,  though  never  absolutely 
certain,  to  a  fixed  contract  tenure  for  a  shorter  term,  subject 
to  the  danger  of  alteration  at  every  periodic  renewal. ' ' 

It  seems  unlikely,  however,  that  other  communities  will 
seriously  consider  the  plan  which  has  apparently  worked 
well  under  special  conditions  in  the  progressively  conserva- 
tive state  of  Massachusetts.  The  District  of  Columbia  is 
the  only  other  locality  where  this  form  prevails. 

The  third  form  of  franchise  is  the  term  contract,  which  has 
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been  used  in  a  few  of  our  states  from  the  earliest  days  of  street 
railway  development,  and  has  been  most  fully  developed  in 
Europe.  In  most  cases  in  this  country  the  franchise  term 
is  between  twent}'  and  thirty  years,  but  Wyoming  has  fixed 
ten  years  as  the  maximum  period.  The  tendency  at  present 
seems  to  be  toward  a  twenty  year  term. 

The  short  term  franchise  is  now  generally  accepted  as  the 
best  system  of  regulating  the  relations  of  municipalities  and 
street  railway  corporations.  Under  this  plan  the  operating 
company  has  certainty  of  tenure  and  the  municipality  has 
relatively  frequent  opportunity  to  readjust  the  conditions  of 
franchise  to  meet  changing  needs  of  the  city.  The  owner- 
ship of  the  tracks  by  the  raunicipalit)-,  which  is  usual  in 
Burope,  simplifies  the  lease  terms  and  will  probably  be 
adopted  as  a  general  policy  here  ver)'  soon  as  a  concession 
to  the  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  municipal  ownership 
and  management. 

The  question  of  the  price  of  franchise  privileges  presents 
grave  difficulties  in  the  adjustment  of  the  details  in  each 
special  locality,  but  the  broad  principles  upon  which  the 
contract  should  be  framed  are  well  defined  by  experience. 
The  practice  in  the  United  States  has  been  most  confused 
and  irregular.  It  is  usual  for  the  local  authorities  to  pre- 
scribe one  or  more  of  the  following  charges  as  compensation 
for  the  grant  of  location:  a  tax  on  gross  earnings,  a  divi- 
dend tax,  car  licenses,  street  paving  and  lighting.  In  addi- 
tion, the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  railway  compa- 
nies are  usually  taxed  at  the  regular  rates.  And  finally  the 
state  frequently  subjects  the  street  railways  in  common  with 
other  corporations  to  a  tax  on  capital,  dividends  or  on  gross 
receipts. 

Under  an  ideal  system  the  local  charge  for  franchise, 
which  is  the  special  price  of  the  monopoly  privilege,  is 
adjusted  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  absorb  all  the  net  profit 
from  the  operation  of  the  railways  above  a  fair  return  to 
the  capital   invested.      In  the  cities   where  street   railway 
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enterprises  at  tlie  customary  fare  of  five  cents  are  exceed- 
ingly profitable,  the  public  may  choose  between  two  methods 
of  arranging  conditions.  They  may  dispose  of  the  franchise 
to  the  corporation  that  offers  the  lowest  fare,  and  thus  real- 
ize little  in  the  form  of  contributions  to  the  city  treasury.  Or 
they  may  stipulate  the  customary  fare  of  five  cents  and  pro- 
vide for  large  public  income  from  the  railways.  This  latter 
form  manifesth'  levies  a  special  tax  on  users  of  street  cars 
which  is  collected  b}-  the  corporations. 

The  payment  for  franchise  privileges  has  been  exacted  in 
this  country  under  various  forms.  In  the  early  days  it  was 
usual  to  require  the  companies  to  pave  and  repair  the  streets 
which  were  occupied  b\'  their  tracks.  This  form  of  fran- 
chise payment  has  assumed  greatest  importance  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  it  is  the  largest  element  of  the  local  income  from 
street  railway  franchises.  The  duty  of  paving  was  im- 
posed by  the  original  franchise  grants,  but  it  was  generally 
neglected  until  1892,  when  trolley  privileges  were  secured. 
Then  as  the  specific  price  of  these  favors,  the  city  was 
transformed  in  a  few  years  from  one  of  the  worst  to  one  of 
the  best  paved  cities  in  the  United  States,  at  an  expense  to 
the  companies  variously  estimated  at  from  $9,000,000  to 
$14,000,000.  But  even  in  view  of  this  achievement  an  ex- 
amination of  the  unfortunate  experience  of  Philadelphia 
before  the  trolley  period  confirms  the  experience  of  other 
cities  that  this  form  of  franchise  payment  is  burdensome  and 
vexatious.  The  city  should  never  entrust  the  care  of  its 
highways  to  a  street  railway  corporation,  which  has  no 
business  interest  in  their  proper  maintenance. 

A  still  more  unwise,  but  very  common  franchise  exaction, 
has  been  the  tax  on  cars.  When  this  was  first  imposed,  its 
constitutionality  was  questioned,  and  a  Pennsylvania  judge 
affirmed  its  validity  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  proper  police 
measure  to  prevent  the  obstruction  of  the  public  highway 
by  an  excessive  number  of  cars.  It  is  still  very  effective 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  learned  judge. 
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A  third  form  of  charge  is  the  tax  on  dividends.  This  has 
been  incorporated  in  a  large  number  of  contracts,  but 
although  it  is  most  alluring  in  theory  this  tax  has  been 
found  very  difficult  to  collect.  With  the  imperfect  supervi- 
sion to  which  railway  corporations  have  been  subjected,  the 
manipulation  of  dividends  has  been  too  easy  to  make  the 
dividend  tax  desirable. 

The  fourth  form  of  franchise  charge  is  the  one  approved 
by  sound  theory — the  tax  on  gross  receipts.  The  fairness 
of  a  tax  on  receipts  is  generally  recognized.  Moreover, 
gross  receipts  are  more  easily  ascertained  than  any  other 
financial  fact,  and  the  assessment  is  therefore  simple.  With 
our  present  lack  of  adequate  supervision  of  street  railway 
accounts,  this  tax  is  therefore  peculiarly  desirable. 

Our  experience,  then,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
ideal  system  of  adjusting  the  relations  of  the  municipality 
and  street  railway  corporations,  if  we  are  to  retain  private 
management,  is  public  ownership  of  tracks  with  private 
operation  under  a  term  contract  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
twenty  years.  The  contract  should  stipulate  the  lowest  pos- 
sible fare  which  promises  a  reasonable  return  on  investment 
and  should  provide  for  a  progressive  tax  on  gross  receipts. 

The  oft-cited  contract  which  Toronto  made  in  1891  is  a 
capital  illustration  of  this  form  of  franchise.  The  twenty 
years'  lease  under  which  the  Toronto  railways  are  operated 
by  a  corporation,  provides  first  for  an  annual  payment  of  $800 
per  mile  of  track,  which  is  specific  rental  for  the  track 
which  is  owned  by  the  city.  In  addition ,  the  company  pays  a 
percentage  of  gross  receipts  rising  by  degrees  from  8  per  cent  on 
receipts  of  less  than  $1,000,000  to  20  per  cent  on  receipts  of 
over  $3,000,000.  Ordinary  fares  are  six  tickets  for  twenty-five 
cents.  For  early  morning  and  late  afternoon  hours  eight 
tickets  for  twenty-five  cents  are  sold,  and  the  fare  of  school 
children  at  specified  hours  is  only  two  and  one-half  cents. 

If  the  suggested  system  of  special  payment  to  the  city 
for  franchise  privileges  be  adopted  and  the  terms  arranged  so 
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that  the  railway  corporation  shall  pay  the  full  value  of  its 
monopoly  right,  the  general  taxation  will  be  very  simple. 
The  railway  corporation  virtually  stripped  of  special  privi- 
lege will  stand  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  any  other 
industrial  enterprise.  It  should  pay  local  taxes  on  real 
estate  and  on  personal  property,  if  other  holders  are  thus 
assessed.  If  the  state  derives  a  revenue  from  corporation 
taxes,  the  street  railway  corporation  should  bear  its  share  on 
precisely  the  same  basis  as  any  other  industrial  undertaking. 
The  much  discussed  Ford  bill  of  New  York  which  adds  the 
value  of  franchises  to  the  value  of  real  estate  for  purposes 
of  taxation,  is  an  admirable  measure  as  applied  to  street 
railways  under  present  conditions,  since  the  railways  have 
not  paid  an  adequate  price  under  local  contract  for  their 
monopoly  rights.  But  under  a  term  contract  framed  on  the 
lines  of  the  Toronto  or  of  European  agreements  the  pay- 
ment for  franchise  right  is  exacted  more  easily  and  more 
perfectly  than  it  can  possibly  be  obtained  through  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Ford  bill  or  of  the  earlier  Massachusetts  tax  law 
of  similar  purport. 

The  ominous  discontent  of  the  public  with  existing  fran- 
chise terms  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  desire  for  public 
ownership  and  operation  are  moving  managers  of  unduly 
profitable  systems  to  consider  concessions.  The  Street  Rail- 
way Journal,  the  leading  technical  publication  in  that  field, 
recently  urged  upon  its  constituency  a  proposition  that  com- 
ing from  such  a  source  would  have  been  startling  a  few 
years  ago.  The  editor  proposed  that  the  gross  receipts  of  a 
street  railway  company  be  distributed  as  follows:  First  deduct 
from  the  receipts  the  operating  expenses,  state  and  local  taxes 
on  real  estate  and  personal  property,  amortization  fund, 
reserve  fund,  employes'  benefit  fund,  and  finally  4  per  cent 
interest  on  capital.  Then  make  an  equal  division  of  the 
remainder  of  the  gross  receipts  between  the  municipality  and 
invested  capital.  vSuch  a  plan  applied  to  our  large  railway 
systems  would  yield  a  very  considerable  public  revenue. 
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None  of  our  great  cities  realize  an  adequate  price  for  fran- 
chise privileges.  Philadelphia  is  among  the  most  fortunate. 
The  city  and  state  absorb  about  12  per  cent  of  the  gross 
receipts  of  the  Union  Traction  Compan3^  The  possibilities 
for  greater  public  revenue  have  already  been  indicated 
by  the  facts  with  reference  to  excessive  dividend  rates. 
Baltimore  is  another  favored  city.  The  public  treasury 
will  receive  this  year  about  10  per  cent  of  gross  receipts. 
The  other  great  cities  are  far  behind  those  cited.  The 
Metropolitan  system  of  New  York,  for  instance,  with  its 
immense  earning  power,  pays  only  55^  per  cent  of  gross 
receipts  to  the  cit)'-  and  state.  The  railways  of  Mas- 
sachusetts pay  about  ^]4  psr  cent  of  gross  earnings  in  the 
form  of  taxes. 

No  phase  of  American  street  railway  history  is  so 
humiliating  as  the  almost  unbroken  record  of  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  public  to  exercise  reasonable  powers 
of  control  over  the  corporations.  The  difficulties  have 
been  of  two  kinds — legal  and  administrative.  In  many 
cases  defective  laws  have  conferred  powers  of  control 
in  such  vague  terms  that  any  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  management  has  led  to  protracted  litigation.  In  other 
cases  where  the  right  of  public  control  is  clearly  expressed, 
the  corporations  have  found  it  cheaper  to  corrupt  legis- 
latures and  administrative  officials  than  to  accept  reasonable 
regulation  of  service  under  the  law.  The  right  of  public 
control  in  the  absence  of  specific  contract  provisions  is  ill 
defined  at  the  present  moment.  The  general  police  power 
has  been  invoked  to  regulate  the  number  of  cars,  the  hours 
of  labor  of  employes,  and  in  at  least  one  case  to  reduce  fare. 
We  greatly  need  clear  legal  definition  of  the  extent  of  the 
power  of  control  beyond  the  special  provisions  of  the  char- 
ters and  ordinances. 

Manifestly  a  prime  essential  of  effective  public  control  is 
publicity  of  accounts.  Until  recently  the  corporations  have 
generally  refused  statements  of  real  financial   conditions. 
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The  few  statements  extorted  from  them  by  public  officials 
have  been  so  confused  in  form  or  so  meagre  in  detail  that 
they  were  quite  valueless.  In  Pennsylvania,  for  instance, 
traction  companies  corrupted  the  state  officials  when  the  con- 
solidation process  began,  and  substituted  for  the  complete 
sworn  returns  of  the  earlier  days  a  balance  sheet  which  meant 
nothing.  The  sworn  report  to  the  auditor  general  of  Penn- 
sylvania as  a  basis  of  taxation  is  still  held  by  that  officer  as 
confidential.  This  policy  of  secrecy  is  happily  near  its  end, 
for  the  toleration  of  the  public  has  been  strained  to  the 
breaking  point.  Moreover  the  managers  of  the  corporations 
now  realize  that  the  prevalent  belief  that  all  street  railway 
enterprises  are  enormously  profitable  is  fostered  to  a  danger- 
ous degree  by  secrecy,  and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
is  inducing  them  to  proffer  information  and  to  court 
investigation  wherever  their  management  can  bear  the  light. 
The  carefully  drawn  statements  prescribed  by  the  Massachu- 
setts commission,  returned  under  oath  and  subject  to  the 
check  of  access  to  the  books  by  the  commissioners,  are  mod- 
els of  the  kind  of  official  reports  needed  for  intelligent  con- 
trol of  the  conditions  of  service. 

A  state  commission  seems  to  be  the  best  device  for  control, 
in  spite  of  certain  obvious  defects,  and  the  Massachusetts 
commission  is  a  good  type.  One  of  the  chief  functions  of 
such  a  board  is  to  control  capitalization.  The  excellent 
system  of  Massachusetts  shows  the  possibilities  of  effective 
work  along  this  line.  A  railwaj'  company  wishing  to  increase 
its  stock  or  bond  issue  must  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
railroad  commissioners  that  the  increase  of  capitalization  will 
find  expression  in  a  real  addition  to  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  company.  Furthermore  the  commission  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  forcing  a  reduction  of  capitalization  as  the 
value  of  the  plant  decreases.  The  success  of  Massachusetts 
in  holding  the  capitalized  value  close  to  the  real  value  of 
railway  property  suggests  the  adoption  of  a  similar  plan  in 
all  of  our  states. 
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The  regulation  of  fare,  the  number  of  cars,  the  maximum 
length  of  the  working  day  for  employes,  the  provision  of 
safety  devices  and  the  control  of  other  similar  conditions  of 
service  should  be  vested  in  the  local  councils,  with  a  con- 
servative provision  for  appeal  to  the  state  commission.  With 
insistence  upon  publicity  of  accounts  and  with  clear  and 
reasonable  provisions  for  control  on  the  principles  already 
established  in  Massachusetts,  the  larger  part  of  our  street 
railway  difficulties  will  disappear.  If  these  measures  are  not 
generally  adopted  with  reasonable  promptness,  the  reaction 
against  corporate  abuses  will  speedil}-  carry  us  over  to  muni- 
<:ipal  ownership  and  operation.  There  are  plain  indications 
that  the  public  are  likely  to  fly  to  ills  they  know  not  of 
rather  than  bear  those  they  have. 

After  this  review  of  our  street  railway  situation,  in  which 
much  has  necessarily  been  said  of  shortcomings  and  failures, 
we  should  not  fail  to  note  the  gleam  of  consolation  in  our 
experience.  As  we  examine  the  contracts  of  European 
cities  with  their  street  railway  corporations,  and  note  how 
thoroughly  the  financial  interest  of  the  municipality  is  safe- 
guarded and  how  complete  are  the  provisions  for  public 
control,  we  are  likely  to  draw  comparisons  which  are  very 
unfavorable  to  the  best  of  our  American  franchises.  But 
when  we  contrast  the  imperfectly  developed  systems  of  the 
foreign  cities  with  our  own  magnificent  reaches  of  lines  and 
our  excellent  equipment,  we  must  revise  our  judgment  and 
concede  something  to  the  credit  side  of  our  account.  As  a 
somewhat  extreme  instance  of  a  general  condition,  contrast 
Glasgow,  a  city  of  800,000  inhabitants  with  seventy-three 
miles  of  tramway,  with  Boston,  a  city  of  500,000  inhabi- 
tants and  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  track.  The 
more  complete  systems  and  the  superior  equipment  of  our 
American  railwa5\s  cannot  be  ascribed  whoUj^  to  diflferences  in 
franchise  terms,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  American 
liberality,  even  recklessness,  toward  street  railway  corpora- 
tions has  encouraged  them  to  push  out  their  lines  and  perfect 
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their  equipment.  The  rapid  extension  of  track  encouraged 
by  our  prodigality  of  franchise,  in  connection  with  our 
sj'Stem  of  uniform  fare,  regardless  of  distance,  has  un- 
doubtedly helped  to  save  our  cities  from  the  worst  evils  of 
excessive  crowding,  which  is  such  a  serious  problem  abroad. 
It  is  conceivable  that  viewed  in  the  perspective  of  a  half 
century  it  will  appear  to  our  successors  that  the  heavy  price 
we  have  paid  in  past  profits,  in  present  overcapitalization 
and  in  political  corruption  has  not  been  too  great  for  the 
benefits  of  a  well-developed  system  of  local  transportation, 
with  its  relatively  wide  distribution  of  city  population.  It 
is  at  least  clear  that  if  we  now  revise  our  franchise  conditions 
in  the  light  of  tlie  knowledge  gained  by  costly  experience 
we  shall  presently  enjoy  the  best  street  railway  service  in 
the  world  at  reasonable  rates. 
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THE  INFLUENCE   OF  CORPORATIONS  ON 
POLITICAL   LIFE. 

Annual  Address  by  Hon.  Wihiam  Lindsay,  United  States  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

There  was  a  time  within  the  memor}'  of  the  living,  when 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  subject  assigned  me  for  dis- 
cussion this  evening,  would  probably  have  excited,  with 
practical  men,  emotions  of  surprise.  In  the  earlier — I  was 
about  to  say,  the  better  days  of  the  republic — few,  if  any, 
supposed  that  it  would  ever  be  possible  for  corporate  influ- 
ences to  affect  political  life,  and  no  one  contemplated  that 
before  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  an  ' '  artificial  being, 
invisible,  intangible,  and  existing  only  in  the  estimation  of 
law,"  with  no  properties,  capacities  or  powers  other  than 
those  conferred  for  special  business  purposes  by  the  sove- 
reign authority,  would  come  to  be  regarded,  and  rightfully 
regarded,  as  a  potent  factor  in  political  life.  Yet  to-day  it  is 
a  fact,  and  a  momentous  fact,  that  combinations  of  capital, 
organized  as  corporations,  and  primarily  devoted  to  business 
purposes,  have  acquired  the  control  of  production,  wages  and 
prices,  to  such  an  extent  that  many  of  our  most  intelligent 
and  far-seeing  citizens  are  demanding  at  the  hands  of  state 
legislatures  and  of  the  federal  congress,  legislation  looking  to 
the  restraint  of  such  combinations  to  the  strictly  legitimate 
exercise  of  their  delegated  powers.  These  citizens  complain, 
too,  that  corporations,  not  content  with  the  extraordinary 
and  dangerous  control  they  exercise  in  affairs  of  busi- 
ness, have  become  customary  participants  in  political  con- 
tests, and  insist  that  the  results  of  elections,  especially 
municipal  elections,  are  often  brought  about  by  the  active 
intervention  of  corporate  managers,  and  the  illegitimate  use 
of  moneys  supplied  from  corporate  funds. 

(79) 
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These  complaints  may  not  be  altogether  just,  but  that  cor- 
porations do  participate  in  local  and  municipal  elections  and 
do  contribute  to  the  campaign  funds  of  the  great  parties  that 
periodicall)^  contest  for  the  control  of  the  state  and  federal 
governments,  there  are  the  best  of  reasons  for  believing.  In 
municipal  contests  those  contributions  are  not  always  intended 
for  the  promotion  of  party  ends  or  purposes.  In  an  investi- 
gation made  by  a  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate 
three  or  four  years  since,  it  was  developed  by  one  of  the 
principal  officers  of  a  corporation  then  virtually  controlling 
the  production  and  fixing  the  price  of  an  article  of  general 
consumption,  that  the  contributions  of  his  corporation 
depended,  not  on  political  principles  or  political  convictions, 
but  on  corporate  considerations.  In  Democratic  cities  the 
Democratic  party  received  the  benefit  of  the  contributions 
devoted  to  legitimate  campaign  pzirposes,  while  in  Republican 
cities  the  rule  was  reversed,  and  the  managers  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  were  permitted  to  expend  the  corporate  funds  set 
apart  for  the  pro7notio7i  of  hoiiest government. 

The  general  intervention  of  corporations  in  political  affairs 
is  of  comparatively  modern  origin.  In  the  five  volumes  of 
McMaster's  "  History  of  the  American  People,"  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  reading  public,  in  which  the  mingling  of  social 
and  political  history  involved  a  discussion  of  American  poli- 
tics as  thorough  and  exhaustive  as  it  is  entertaining  and 
instructive,  no  reference  is  made  to  corporate  influences  on 
political  life. 

During  the  first  administration  of  President  Jackson  the 
controversy  between  those  who  were  friendly  and  those  who 
were  adverse  to  granting  a  new  charter  to  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  began.  It  became  a  party  question  and  was 
one  of  the  leading  issues  in  the  campaign  resulting  in  that 
President's  re-election. 

Among  the  causes  assigned  by  him  for  the  subsequent 
removal  of  the  national  deposits  was  the  charge  that  the 
bank  was  faithless  as  a  public  agent  "  in  the  misapplication 
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of  public  funds,  its  interference  in  elections  .  .  .  and 
above  all,  its  flagrant  misconduct  ...  in  placing  all 
the  funds  of  the  bank,  including  the  moneys  of  the  govern- 
ment, at  the  disposition  of  the  president  of  the  bank  as  a 
means  of  operating  upon  public  opinion  and  procuring  a 
new  charter."  In  one  of  his  later  messages  he  denounced 
it  as  a  permanent  electioneering  scheme. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  this  evening  with  the  merits  of 
that  controvers5\  It  is  important  only  in  the  fact  that  it 
indicates,  with  reasonable  accuracy,  the  date  at  which  corpo- 
rate influences  on  political  life  began  to  attract  public  attention 
and  to  provoke  official  condemnation.  That  such  influence 
has  continued  (in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree)  to  make  itself 
felt  in  current  politics,  is  an  undisputed  fact  with  every  one 
acquainted  with  the  political  history  of  the  past  three- 
quarters  of  a  centur5\ 

It  has  assumed  very  grave  importance  in  recent  years. 
The  facility  with  which  charters  may  be  obtained  and  valuable 
franchises  secured  has  encouraged  the  formation  of  corpora- 
tions for  the  transaction  of  every  character  of  business,  and 
we  have  reached  the  point  at  which  the  individual  feels  he 
can  no  longer  compete  with  his  incorporated  rival,  and  where 
members  of  old-time  partnerships  are  no  longer  willing  to 
pledge  their  personal  credit  in  competition  with  members  of 
incorporated  companies,  whose  liabilities  being  limited,  do 
not  hesitate  to  assume  risks  in  business  adventures  from 
which  prudent  business  men,  unprotected  b)^  corporate  ex- 
emptions, unhesitatingly  shrink. 

The  inequality  in  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  corporations 
and  individuals  has  aroused  feelings  of  impatience  and  dis- 
content, and  those  feelings  have  culminated  in  the  demand 
for  corporate  regulations,  which,  in  some  instances,  are  as 
unreasonable  as  they  are  needlessly  comprehensive.  Those 
interested  in  corporate  property  and  corporate  business,  of 
course,  resist  such  demands,  and  out  of  the  demands  on  one 
side,  and  resistance  on  the  other,  the  great  question  of  trusts, 
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and  what  is  to  be  done  with  aud  about  trusts,  has  developed 
into  an  issue  of  transcendent  national  importance.  The 
difficulty  of  deciding  as  to  the  character  of  restraints  that 
may  be  safely  and  prudently  imposed,  is  rendered  all  the 
greater  by  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  extent  of  con- 
gressional authority,  and  of  locating  the  boundary  line  that 
separates  the  inherent  jurisdiction  of  the  states,  from  the 
delegated  authority  of  the  general  government. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  consideration  of  this  far- 
reaching  question  is  approached  with  passion  and  prejudice 
by  many  of  those  who  complain  of  existing  conditions,  and 
with  cold-blooded  and  almost  brutal  indifference  by  many  of 
those  who  enjoy  the  advantages  and  reap  the  benefits  of  cor- 
porate organization.  How  far  combinations  of  capital 
diminish  the  cost  of  production  and  transportation;  to  what 
extent,  and  in  what  direction,  they  affect  the  wages  or 
diminish  or  increase  the  demands  for  labor;  whether  their 
benefits  to  the  farmer  and  planter  are  equal  to  the  injuries  they 
inflict,  are  economic  questions  that  ought  to  be  honestly, 
dispassionately  and  patiently  investigated.  They  cannot  be 
intelligently  discussed,  or  fairly  or  justly  solved,  until  their 
true  relations  shall  be  understood.  Radical  reforms, 
attempted  to  be  introduced  while  ignorance  and  passion  are 
in  the  ascendency,  will  breed  other  mischiefs  and  probably 
relieve  none  of  the  evils  of  the  situation. 

As  we  advance  in  civilization  new  and  difficult  social 
problems  arise.  As  we  improve  material  conveniences,  and 
change  the  methods  of  production  and  transportation,  new 
and  difficult  economic  problems  present  themselves.  Steam 
and  electricity  have  converted  the  old  into  a  new  world.  In 
what  manner,  and  to  what  extent,  the  methods  and  cus- 
toms, the  business  theories  and  practices,  of  the  olden  times 
are  to  be  modified  or  changed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
present,  we  are  not  j^et  ready  to  determine,  but  faith  in  the 
.sense  of  justice  and  fair  play,  and  confidence  in  the  judgment 
of  the   conservative   majority,    which    in    the    end    always 
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asserts  itself,  encourage  the  hope  and  inspire  the  belief  that 
we  shall  not  fail  ultimatelj^  to  reach  wise  conclusions,  and  to 
shape  and  keep  the  new  conditions  in  harmony  with  the 
principles  of  patriotism,  justice  and  common  sense. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  each  gen- 
eration has  had  to  meet  and  deal  with  issues  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  faint-hearted,  threatened  not  only  the  per- 
petuity of  the  Federal  Union,  but  the  continuance  of  free 
institutions.  The  alien  and  sedition  laws  of  the  elder 
Adams  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Kentuck}'  and  Virginia 
resolutions  of  1798-99,  and  opened  the  eyes  of  the  American 
people  to  the  fact  that  the  opinion  was  then  entertained  by 
some  of  the  greatest  statesmen  that  the  union  of  the  states 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  compact,  and  that  the  violation  of 
any  of  the  terms  of  that  compact  by  the  general  government 
absolved  each  state  from  its  obligations,  and  that  each  state 
was  the  final  judge  of  the  supposed  infraction  and  possessed  the 
right  to  determine  whether  it  should  withdraw  from  or  con- 
tinue a  member  of  a  union  which  the  framers  of  the  consti- 
tution had  fondly  hoped  was  to  prove  perpetual. 

It  was  claimed  by  those  who  opposed  the  acquisition  of 
I^ouisiana  that  the  erection  of  new  states  out  of  that  terri- 
tory, and  their  admission  into  the  Union  without  the  express 
consent  of  every  state,  would  be  in  contravention  of  the 
federal  compact,  would  reduce  the  relative  importance  and 
impair  the  dignity  of  the  original  states,  and  be  equivalent 
in  law  and  in  morals  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 

The  enactment  of  the  protective  tariflf  laws  of  1828  was 
denounced  as  a  gross  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  was 
followed  by  the  nullifying  statutes  of  South  Carolina,  which 
would  have  led  to  civil  war  but  for  the  firmness  of  President 
Jackson,  and  the  adoption  by  Congress  of  compromise  stat- 
utes gradually  relieving  the  hardships  against  which  the 
agricultural  states  most  bitterly  complained. 

The  acquisition  of  the  territories  ceded  by  Mexico  in  1848 
led  to  questions  touching  the  institution  of  slavery  that  for 
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a  time  seemed  beyond  the  possibility  of  peaceful  settlement. 
That  discussion  accu.stomed  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  irrepressible  conflict  that  culminated  in 
the  civil  war,  and  was  only  settled  at  last  by  the  destruction 
of  an  institution  for  the  existence  of  which  the  people  of  all 
the  states  were  alike  responsible,  but  the  evils  of  which  fell 
with  peculiar  weight  on  those  states  where  the  profitable 
character  of  African  slaver>'  prevented  its  eradication  during 
the  earlier  years  of  the  republic. 

The  Union  has  not  only  survived  all  these  disturbing 
issues,  but  rests  on  a  firmer  basis  to-day  than  ever  before. 
No  one  now  asks  what  we  shall  do  with  the  territorial  issues 
of  the  past,  but  how  we  shall  meet  and  dispose  of  the  ques- 
tions arising  out  of  the  dut}'  we  have  assumed  of  deciding 
the  destiu}'  of  the  people  who  came  to  us  with  the  territories 
acquired  by  the  treaty  restoring  peace  between  the  kingdom 
of  Spain  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Are  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  be  henceforth 
divided  into  citizens  and  subjects  ?  Does  the  Constitution 
follow  the  flag,  or  are  its  beneficent  provisions  confined  in 
their  operation  to  the  American  States,  between  whom  it 
constitutes  the  bond  of  union,  until  the  representatives  of 
those  states  shall  extend  its  provisions  to  the  stranger, 
brought  under  our  jurisdiction  by  the  fate  of  war  or  by 
treaty,  leaving  those  representatives  free  to  decide  as  Ameri- 
can interests,  American  honor  and  American  magnanimity 
may  require? 

These  are  the  questions  that  are  now  being  asked  on  every 
hand.  The  recent  legislation  concerning  the  Island  of  Porto 
Rico  has  given  them  exceptional  prominence.  The  interest 
aroused  by  that  legislation  in  every  section  of  the  country 
and  with  the  people  of  every  class,  condition,  vocation  and 
pursuit,  encourages  the  hope,  as  it  gives  reason  for  the 
belief,  that  the  ultimate  settlement  of  these  absorbing  issues 
will  not  be  inconsistent  with  our  theory  of  government  or  in 
conflict  with  the  practical  application  of  the  great  principle 
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that  the  just  powers  of  government  rest  on  the  intelligent 
consent  of  the  governed. 

The  danger  to  the  perpetuity  of  free  institutions,  if  such 
danger  there  be,  does  not  grow  out  of  expansion,  and  is  not 
the  more  alarming  because  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  our  new  possessions. 
If  imperialism  is  to  supersede  the  principles  of  free  govern- 
ment, if  empire  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  republic,  the  revo- 
lution, when  it  comes,  will  be  traceable  to  internal  and  not 
to  external  causes. 

It  will  not  be  provoked  by  our  relations  with  the  outside 
world,  but  will  result  from  our  failure  to  preserve  at  home, 
unsullied  and  uncontaminated,  that  highest  andmost  sacred 
attribute  of  American  citizenship,  without  which  all  talk  of 
the  consent  of  the  governed  is  but  a  mockery. 

When  the  civil  war  was  raging  with  almost  unabated  furj^ 
Mr.  Lincoln,  in  his  Gettysburg  address,  expressed  the  opin- 
ion, that  the  contest  of  arms  was  to  decide,  whether  the 
government  of  the  people,  for  the  people  and  by  the  people, 
should  perish  from  the  earth.  The  triumph  of  the  federal 
armies  did  not  solve  that  problem  ;  the  reconstruction  of 
the  South  did  not  solve  it,  and  the  extension  of  the  suffrage 
to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  without  regard  to  race, 
color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  not  only  did  not 
solve,  but  left  it  yet  more  difficult  of  solution.  Manhood 
suffrage  remains  to-day  an  experiment,  with  the  serious 
phase,  that  it  is  an  experiment  which  can  not  be  permitted 
to  fail,  if  free  institutions  are  to  be  preserved.  Those  who 
look  on  the  manner  in  which  the  experiment  is  being  worked 
out,  with  complacency  and  confidence,  are  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  over  a  slumbering  volcano,  from  which  some 
day  an  eruption  may  rain  on  our  devoted  heads  the  ashes  of 
political  destruction,  as  the  ashes  of  death  were  rained  from 
Vesuvius  on  the  people  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 

Under  our  system  of  government  we  gather  the  consent  of 
the  governed  from  the  ballot  box.     There  is,  therefore,  no 
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question  of  greater  moment  than  whether  the  ballot  box 
does  in  fact  reflect  the  genuine  and  unpurchased  consent  of 
the  governed,  and  does  represent  their  real  will  touching  the 
administration  of  public  affairs,  by  those  who  from  time  to 
time  appear  to  be  chosen  to  places  of  responsibility,  trust 
and  power. 

The  people  of  the  revolutionarj^  times,  whose  representa- 
tives joined  in  the  declaration  that  ' '  governments  are  in- 
stituted among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed,"  did  not  contemplate  the  literal 
application  of  that  principle,  and  permitted  it  to  enter  into 
practical  government  under  restraints,  which  at  the  present 
time  would  be  regarded  not  only  as  intolerable,  but  as  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  man's  capacity  for  self-gov- 
ernment. 

Each  of  the  thirteen  original  states  began  by  attaching 
property  qualifications  to  the  right  of  suffrage.  Some  of 
them  were  more  liberal  than  others,  but  all  denied  to  those 
who  possessed  nothing  in  the  way  of  taxable  estate,  the 
right  to  participate  in  the  affairs  of  government,  at  the  polls 
or  elsewhere.  If  manhood  suffrage  be  an  indispensable  pre- 
requisite to  the  republicanism,  or  to  the  democracy  of  mod- 
ern times,  our  forefathers  carried  on  the  governments  they 
instituted  through  an  aristocracy  of  property,  giving  no 
concern  to  the  intelligence  or  the  education  or  the  personal 
worth  of  the  individual,  who  was  the  unfortunate  possessor 
of  no  estate. 

Vermont  and  Kentucky,  the  first  two  additions  to  the 
Union  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  set  literal  ex- 
amples of  governments  of  the  people  by  the  people.  More 
than  sixty  years  elapsed,  however,  before  the  last  of  the 
original  thirteen  gave  in  its  adhesion  to  manhood  suffrage, 
and  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  many  of  the  states 
of  the  Union  denied  to  men  of  African  descent  the  right  to 
vote,  however  wealthy  or  worthy  they  may  have  been. 

As  late  as  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  this  century  it 
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was  contended  by  enlightened  statesmen,  that  universal 
suflfrage  endangered  property  and  put  it  in  the  power  of  the 
worthless  and  impecunious  to  control  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence, and  was  not  to  be  contemplated  except  with  abhor- 
rence and  fear.  They  called  attention  to  its  career  in  Europe 
and  insisted  that  it  was  folly  to  expect  exemption  in  America 
from  the  conditions  that  at  first  inflamed,  and  then  destroyed 
other  nations;  and  they  warned  those  in  power  that,  if  they 
closed  their  eyes  to  the  evils  invariably  following  manhood 
suffrage  in  the  countries  in  which  it  had  prevailed,  the  delu- 
sions of  that  day  would  be  lamented  by  posterity  in  sack  cloth 
and  ashes.  Those  warnings  did  not  prevail,  and  state  after 
state  removed  the  disqualification  of  poverty,  until  color 
became  the  only  exception  to  the  completeness  of  universal 
suffrage,  and  that  exception  was  removed  by  the  adoption 
of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  It  will  profit  us  nothing  to 
discuss  the  efficacy  of  the  reforms  that  have  taken  from 
property  its  power  to  control  in  matters  of  government. 
Political  rights  once  conferred  can  seldom,  if  ever,  be  re- 
called, and  are  never  voluntarily  relinquished.  It  may  be 
possible  in  a  few  states,  under  exceptional  conditions,  to 
re-establish  property  or  educational  qualifications,  but  it  is 
far  more  likely  in  the  future,  that  suffrage  will  be  extended 
rather  than  circumscribed. 

We  are  now  face  to  face  with  the  question,  whether  suf- 
frage is  or  is  not  a  failure,  and  we  are  to  work  out  that  prob- 
lem in  the  light  of  past  experience  with  fear  and  trembling. 
Discussing  this  absorbing  question  in  his  querulous,  but 
philosophic  way,  Thomas  Carlyle,  fifty  years  ago,  used  this 
language : 

"America,  too,  will  have  to  strain  its  energies  ...  to 
crack  its  sinews,  and  all  but  break  its  heart,  as  the  rest  of  us 
have  had  to  do,  in  thousandfold  wrestle  with  the  Pythons  and 
mud-demons,  before  it  can  become  a  habitation  for  the 
gods.  America's  battle  is  yet  to  fight;  and  we,  sorrowful, 
though  nothing  doubting,   will    wish   her   strength  for   it. 
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New  Spiritual  Pythons,  plenty  of  them;  enormous  Mega- 
therions,  as  ugly  as  were  ever  born  of  mud,  loom  huge  and 
hideous  out  of  the  twilight  future  on  America;  and  she  will 
have  her  own  agony,  and  her  own  victory,  but  on  other 
terms  than  she  is  yet  quite  aware  of. ' ' 

Since  those  words  were  written  some  portion  of  America's 
agony  has  been  sufifered  and  some  of  her  battles  have  been 
fought.  But  the  great  question  of  the  efficacy  of  the  ballot- 
box  has  not  yet  been  settled,  and  the  increase  of  population, 
and  extension  of  the  suffrage,  have  added  difficulties  to  that 
most  complex  of  all  our  social  or  political  problems,  and 
left  the  future  to  determine,  whether  manhood  suffrage  is  to 
lead  first  to  anarchy,  and  then  to  despotism,  or,  on  the 
contrary,  to  demonstrate  the  falsity  of  the  numberless  pre- 
dictions, that  time  will  prove  the  incapacity  of  man  for  self- 
government. 

This  same  Carlyle  was  one  of  the  prophets  of  evil  concern- 
ing the  American  theory  of  self-government.  He  had  little 
faith  in  the  ballot-box,  and  less  in  the  possibility  of  the 
ballot  being  intelligently,  patriotically,  and  honestly  used. 
His  belief  was,  that  "it  is  the  everlasting  privilege  of  the 
foolish  to  be  governed  by  the  wnse;  to  be  guided  in  the  right 
path  by  those  who  know  it  better  than  they.  This  (said 
he)  is  the  first '  right  of  man' ;  compared  with  which  all  other 
rights  are  as  nothing — mere  superfluities,  corollaries  which 
will  follow  of  their  own  accord  out  of  this;  if  they  be  not 
contradictions  to  this,  and  less  than  nothing  !  To  the  wise 
it  is  not  a  privilege;  far  other  use  indeed.  Doubtless,  as 
bringing  preservation  to  their  countrj',  it  implies  preserva- 
tion to  themselves  withal;  but  intrinsically  it  is  the  hardest 
duty  a  wise  man,  if  he  be  indeed  wise,  has  laid  to  his  hand. 
A  dut}'  which  he  would  fain  enough  shirk;  which  accord- 
ingly, in  these  sad  times  of  doubt  and  cowardly  sloth,  he 
has  long  everywhere  been  endeavoring  to  reduce  to  its  mini- 
mum, and  has  in  fact  in  most  cases  nearly  escaped  alto- 
gether. ' ' 
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If,  as  the  philosopher  says,  it  is  the  everlasting  privilege 
of  the  foolish  to  be  guided  in  the  right  path  by  those  who 
know  it  better  than  the}-,  and  the  everlasting  duty  of  the 
wise  to  assist  the  foolish  to  walk  in  the  right  path,  we  have 
but  to  secure  the  honest  exercise  of  the  high, privilege  by 
the  one,  and  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  responsible  duty 
by  the  other  class,  to  render  universal  suffrage  an  element  of 
hope  and  strength,  rather  than  an  element  of  danger  or 
destruction. 

Manhood  suffrage  must  unquestionably  fail,  if  the  fool- 
ish shall  persistently  refuse  to  follow  the  counsels  of  the 
wise,  and  will  become  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing  if  the 
wise  shall  persist  in  shirking  the  performance  of  the  respon- 
sible duty  with  which  they  are  charged.  It  has  never  been 
supposed  that  the  mass  of  mankind — that  great  body  of  the 
people,  whose  necessities  forbid  them  the  leisure  to  acquire 
more  than  a  passing  acquaintance  with  current  events — can, 
unaided  by  men  of  superior  opportunities,  satisfactorily  dis- 
charge their  duties  as  electors,  but  it  is  hoped  and  believed 
that,  by  keeping  in  touch,  all  in  whom  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment are  reposed,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  ignorant  and 
the  cultured,  those  lacking  and  tho.se  endowed  with  wisdom, 
the  body  of  the  electors  may  prove  competent  to  perform  the 
share  assigned  them  in  the  administration  of  government, 
and  to  perform  it  with  less  of  selfishness  and  with  greater 
regard  for  the  equal  protection  of  the  lives,  liberty  and  prop- 
ert\^  of  all,  than  can  be  hoped  for  at  the  hands  of  an  aris- 
tocracy of  property,  however  patriotic,  intelligent  or  cul- 
tured it  may  be. 

Yes,  if  these  elements  could  be  kept  in  touch,  if  the  foolish 
could  be  induced  to  respect  the  rights,  to  consider  the  opinions, 
and  to  respond  to  the  better  influences  of  those  wise  enough 
and  patriotic  enough  to  lead,  manhood  suffrage  would  not 
fail  of  success.  But  with  obstinacy,  selfishness  and  venality 
successfully  combining  to  keep  the  different  elements  of 
society  apart,  universal  suffrage  must  of  necessity  result  in 
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ignominious  and  discreditable  failure,  and  after  such  failure 
law  and  order  must  be  enforced  and  the  rights  of  property- 
protected  b)''  force,  or  by  fraud,  or  by  the  combination  of 
both  force  and  fraud,  and  free  institutions  thus  rendered  a 
thing  of  the  dead  past. 

We  all  recognize  as  a  fundamental  principle  the  truth  of 
the  declaration  so  often  made,  that  in  a  free  government 
majorities,  within  certain  prescribed  limitations,  must  rule. 
But  if  apparent  majorities  can  be,  and  shall  be  systemati- 
cally secured  by  fraud  or  force  or  corruption,  then  majorities 
not  only  will  not  rule,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  submit 
themselves  to  the  customary  rule  of  the  minority. 

It  w^as  said  by  the  elder  Adams  in  his  inaugural  address 
that  "  If  an  election  is  to  be  determined  by  a  majority  of  a 
single  vote,  and  that  (vote)  can  be  procured  by  a  party 
through  artifice  or  corruption,  the  government  may  be  the 
choice  of  a  party  for  its  own  ends  (but)  not  of  the  nation's 
for  the  national  good. "  If  a  party  organization  can  and 
customarily  does  procure  majorities  through  artifice  or  cor- 
ruption, and  thus  continues  itself  in  power,  it  converts  the 
government  into  a  government  of  party,  it  overthrows  the 
government  of  the  people,  and,  for  the  time  being,  estab- 
lishes an  imperialism  in  the  room  and  stead  of  a  free 
republic. 

Ignorance,  selfishness,  indifference,  venalit}^  passion,  pre- 
judice, and  party  spirit,  were  all  considered  and  discounted 
when  universal  suffrage  was  conceded;  but  the  inducements 
to  corruption,  and  the  gigantic  proportions  of  the  funds  it  is 
now  possible  to  raise  for  election  purposes,  were  then  so  far 
underestimated,  that  in  the  light  of  recent  events  it  may  be 
said,  they  were  not  considered  at  all. 

Through  their  contributions  to  those  funds,  corporations 
may,  and  in  some  instances  do,  influence  political  life  to  a 
degree  that  can  not  be  measured,  and  that  too  in  the  most 
demoralizing,  degrading  and  dangerous  direction. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  that  corporations 
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as  a  rule  do  uot  voluntarily  or  willingly  contribute  to  cam- 
paign funds.  Subject,  as  they  are,  to  legislative  and  muni- 
cipal regulation,  they  can  not  well  resist  the  ' '  stand  and 
deliver"  argument,  that  certain  classes  of  party  managers 
do  not  hesitate  to  use.  Many  of  them  find  it  cheaper  to 
purchase  their  peace  than  to  defend  their  rights.  Others  are 
compelled  to  ally  themselves  with  one  political  party  or  the 
other,  to  secure  protection  against  destructive  legislation 
proposed  by  politicians,  who  seek  places  by  urging  an  indis- 
criminate war  against  all  kinds  of  corporate  institutions,  and 
by  appealing  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  unthinking 
electors,  who  either  are  not  willing,  or  are  not  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  pernicious  combinations,  and  legitimate 
enterprise.  In  defending  themselves  against  these  unpro- 
voked and  injurious  assaults,  corporations  not  unnaturally 
claim  the  right  to  make  use  of  all  the  customary  means  of 
resistance,  and  insist  that  they  can  not  be  censured  for 
aligning  themselves  with  political  organizations  equipped  to 
contend  with  their  assailants  and  ready  to  protect  their 
allies. 

The  well  grounded  criticism  of  corporations  for  the  abuse 
of  their  privileges  in  their  unwarranted  interference  in  public 
affairs;  the  prevailing  prejudice  against  and  hostility  to 
combinations  that  have,  or  are  supposed  to  have,  monopo- 
listic tendencies;  the  proneness  of  the  thriftless  and  unfor- 
tunate to  look  on  success  as  criminal  and  to  regard  wealth  as 
the  increment  of  fraud,  extortion  or  crime,  combine  to  supply 
a  rich  field  for  the  labors  of  the  place-hunting  demagogue. 
As  the  professed  friend  of  the  people,  he  is  always  ready,  in 
eloquent  and  soul-stirring  language,  to  proclaim  that  he 
speaks  for  them  and  not  for  himself,  and  that  he  sacrifices 
business  employments  that  would  yield  him  a  generous  com- 
petence, in  order  that  he  may  sound  in  their  ears  the  note 
of  warning  against  the  soulless  combinations  created  by  law 
to  eat  up  their  substance  and  to  fatten  on  the  proceeds  of 
their  toil. 
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Of  Ibis  class  of  politicians  an  eminent  citizen  of  Philadel- 
phia, long  since  dead,  was  moved  to  say:  "  Their  knowl- 
edge of  themselves  inspires  a  low  estimate  of  others.  They 
distrust  the  judgment  and  intelligence  of  the  communit}-  on 
whose  passions  alone  they  rely  for  advancement  and  their 
only  study  is  to  watch  the  shifting  currents  of  popular 
prejudice  and  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  follow  it." 
They  believe  ' '  that  public  life  is  a  game  in  which  success 
depends  on  dexterity,  and  that  all  government  is  a  mere 
struggle  for  place.  .  .  .  Our  sovereignty,  our  virtues, 
our  talents  are  the  daily  theme  of  eulogy' .  They  assure  us 
that  we  are  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  human  race,  and  that 
their  highest  glory  is  to  be  the  instrument  of  our  pleasures, 
and  that  they  will  never  act,  nor  think,  nor  speak  but  as  we 
direct  them." 

Give  to  such  a  place-hunter  a  responsive  audience,  with 
the  soulless  corporation,  the  hungry  cormorant,  the  bloated 
monopolist,  for  his  theme,  and  he  will  "  Pour  the  full  tide 
of  eloquence  along,"  till  conservatism,  fair  dealing  and 
common  sense  hide  their  heads  in  shame  and,  like  convicted 
criminals,  seek  safety  in  ignominious  flight.  To  men  like 
these,  and  to  their  methods,  possibly  as  much  as  to  any 
other  cause,  is  to  be  traced  the  efforts  of  corporations  to 
influence  public  opinion.  Compelled  to  defend  just  and 
indisputable  rights,  not  occasionally  and  at  periodic  inter- 
vals, but  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  in  sheer 
desperation,  legitimate  enterprise  identifies  itself,  and  keeps 
itself  identified,  with  the  managers  and  directors  of  current 
politics. 

Forced  into  indefensible  alliances,  they  would  gladl}- 
escape;  compelled  to  subordinate  their  private  interests  to 
their  unnatural  participation  in  public  affairs;  put  upon 
explanations  that  can  not  be  satisfactorily  made  to  the  better 
sentiment  of  the  countr^^  corporations  find  themselves 
equally  unable  to  command  public  approval,  or  to  resist  the 
overtures  of  the  hungry  politicians  they  can  not  afford  to  defy. 
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These  evils  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  country  would  cor- 
rect if  that  sentiment  could  make  itself  felt.  Unfortunately, 
we  are  fast  becoming,  if  we  have  not  already  become,  a 
government  of  party  rather  than  a  government  of  the  people. 
We  no  longer  discuss  the  claim  of  public  men  in  the  light 
of  their  ability  and  character  as  statesmen.  The  question 
of  preference  now  turns  on  capacity  for  party  leadership,  and 
not  on  ability  to  point  the  way  to  patriotic  ends.  Unhesi- 
tating devotion  to  the  common  weal  no  longer  commands 
the  support  of  those  who  control  party  policies  and  name 
our  public  officials. 

Party  organization  is  not  necessarily  or  even  naturally 
antagonistic  to  the  public  good.  The  success  of  a  par- 
ticular party  is  sometimes  essential  to  the  highest  interests 
of  the  country,  .sometimes  indispen.sable  to  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  the  people,  and  to  the  preservation  of 
the  fundamental  and  underlying  principles  of  government. 
In  these  cases  obedience  to  party  discipline  is  as  patri- 
otic as  it  is  commendable,  but  when  our  institutions  are 
free  from  present  or  anticipated  danger,  when  the  public 
peace  is  secure,  when  a  political  victory  involves  no  higher 
or  more  important  end  than  the  distribution  of  the  offices 
not  embraced  by  the  classified  service,  or  the  regulation  of 
commerce  among  the  states  and  with  foreign  countries,  or 
the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  through  constitutional 
and  customary  means,  party  fealty  may  become  and  some- 
times does  become  immoral  in  its  tendencies  and  demoralizing 
in  its  consequences. 

When  in  the  heat  of  a  national  or  state  campaign  we  read 
of  campaign  funds  running  up  into  the  millions;  when  we 
see  in  the  daily  press  lists  of  subscribers  to  those  funds  who 
are  well  known  to  represent  and  stand  for  corporate  interests; 
when  we  contemplate  the  munificent  sums  set  opposite  their 
names,  we  can  not  escape  the  inquiry,  why  the  moral  senti- 
ment of  the  country  remains  silent,  and  why  those  who 
believe  in  clean  politics  and  honest  government  do  not  join 
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iu  geueral  denunciation  of  methods,  which  like  those,  can 
but  lead  to  the  corruption  of  the  franchise,  and  end  in  the 
debauchery  of  the  public  sei-vnce. 

The  failure  of  the  great  liberty-loving,  law-abiding,  uncor- 
rupted  and  incorruptible  majority  to  respond  to  the  dictates 
of  the  public  conscience,  and  to  act  in  obedience  to  their 
higher  instincts,  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  hypothesis 
of  their  habitual  subservience  to  the  behests  of  party  discip- 
line, or  of  their  inability  to  rise  above  the  superstitious  belief 
inculcated  bj^  party  spirit,  that  those  of  their  fellow-citizens 
who  do  not  agree  with  them  in  politics,  can  not  be  safely- 
trusted  with  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 

In  the  language  of  Phillips  Brooks,  ' '  The  great  vice  of 
our  people  in  relation  to  the  politics  of  the  land  is  cowardice. 
It  is  no  lack  of  intelligence;  our  people  know  the  meaning 
of  the  political  conditions  with  wonderful  sagacity.  It  is 
not  low  morality;  the  great  mass  of  our  people  apply  high 
standards  to  the  acts  of  public  men.  But  it  is  cowardice. 
It  is  the  disposition  of  one  part  of  our  people  to  fall  in  with 
current  ways  of  walking,  to  run  with  the  mass,  and  of 
another  part,  to  rush  headlong  into  this  or  that  new  scheme 
or  policy  of  opposition  merely  to  escape  the  stigma  of 
conservatism." 

The  first  of  these  classes  is  made  up  of  the  victims  of 
party  spirit,  those  who  at  heart  loathe  and  condemn  political 
bosses  and  their  methods,  but  lack  the  moral  courage  to 
assert  their  love  of  country  through  their  personal  inde- 
pendence. The  second,  of  those  who  revel  in  the  excite- 
ment and  passion  which  the  eloquent  and  wordy  demagogue 
never  fails  to  arouse.  Either  class  is  honest.  Eitlier  prefers 
good  government  to  bad,  but  neither  can  shake  off  the  burden 
imposed  by  the  national  vice  of  political  cowardice. 

"  If  parties  in  a  republic  are  necessary  to  secure  a  degree 
of  vigilance  sufficient  to  keep  the  public  functionaries  within 
the  bounds  of  law  and  duty,  at  that  point  their  usefulness 
ends.     Beyond  that  they  become  destructive  of  public  virtue. 
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the  parent  of  a  spirit  antagonistic  to  that  of  public  liberty, 
and  eventually  its  inevitable  conqueror.  We  have  samples 
of  republics  where  the  love  of  country  and  of  liberty  at  one 
time  were  the  dominant  passions  of  the  whole  mass  of  citi- 
zens. Yet  with  the  continuance  of  the  name  and  form  of 
free  government,  but  a  vestige  of  those  qualities  remains 
in  the  bosom  of  any  of  those  citizens.  It  was  the  beautiful 
remark  of  a  distinguished  English  writer  that  '  In  the 
Roman  Senate  Octavius  had  a  party,  and  Antony  a  party, 
but  the  Commonwealth  had  none.'  Yet  the  senate  con- 
tinued to  meet  in  the  temple  of  liberty  and  talk  of  the 
sacredness  and  beauty  of  the  commonwealth,  and  gaze  on 
the  statues  of  the  elder  Brutus  and  of  the  Curtii  and  Decii, 
and  the  people  assembled  in  the  forum  not  as  in  the  days  of 
Camilus  and  the  Scipios,  to  cast  their  free  votes  for  annual 
magistrates,  or  to  pass  upon  the  acts  of  the  senate,  but  to 
receive  from  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of  the  respective 
parties  their  share  of  the  spoils,  and  to  shout  for  one  or  the 
other,  as  those  collected  in  Gaul  or  Egypt  and  the  Lesser 
Asia  would  furnish  the  larger  dividend." 

An  American  soldier  and  statesman,  who  had  faithfully 
serv^ed  his  countr>'  during  a  long  and  eventful  life,  was  con- 
strained to  speak  these  words  and  to  utter  this  warning  to 
his  countrj'men  sixtj'  years  ago,  as  he  was  entering  on  the 
duties  of  the  highest  office  of  the  republic,  which  duties 
destiny  permitted  him  to  discharge  but  for  the  brief  period  of 
a  single  month.  His  words  were  intended  to  emphasize 
what  to  him  then  appeared  perfectly  clear,  that  the  violence 
of  the  spirit  by  which  parties  were  governed  must  be  greatly 
mitigated  or  appalling  consequences  would  follow  as  the 
inevitable  result. 

I  may  say  with  reasonable  confidence  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  corporations  now  engaged  in  shaping  public  opinion  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  abandon  that  policy  and  gladly 
confine  their  attention  and  devote  their  moneys  to  none 
other  than  the  purposes  of  their  creation.     If  they  could  be 
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relieved  from  the  annoyances  and  dangers  attending  the 
attacks  of  the  place-hunter  and  the  professional  agitator, 
and  be  protected  against  the  demands  of  the  greedy  bosses 
in  charge  of  party  organizations,  they  would  submit  without 
remonstrance  to  all  proper  restraints  and  forget  their  past 
political  afi&liations  in  the  more  energetic  prosecution  of  their 
corporate  business. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  the  right  thinking  people,  who 
constitute  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
voters,  to  discredit  the  demagogue  as  a  mischief-making 
agitator;  and  to  overawe  the  greedy  and  conscienceless  party 
managers  into  decent  respect  for  the  statutes  intended  to 
suppress  law  breaking,  and  to  protect  the  public,  including 
corporations,  against  being  dragooned  into  contributing 
funds  for  the  promotion  of  party  success  through  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  franchise,  but  this  most  desirable  consumma- 
tion cannot  be  reached  without  unity  of  action,  nor  without 
concerted,  persistent  and  continuous  effort.  If  but  the 
whole  body  of  respectable  citizens  would  move  together,  their 
triumph  would  be  certain. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  party  spirit  exercises  its  unfortunate 
influence.  It  fans  the  flames  of  past  political  antipathies.  It 
appeals  to  the  sentiments  of  party  fealty,  denounces  party 
treason  and  insists  that  reforms  can  be  had  within  better 
than  without  the  party,  and  that  nothing  can  be  more  disas- 
trous than  the  success  of  the  political  adversary,  which  only 
professes  virtuous  intentions  with  the  hope  of  securing  the 
power  it  is  certain  to  abuse  in  the  future  as  it  has  done  in 
the  past.  Such  tactics  .scarcely  ever  fail  to  succeed  and  with 
their  success  the  zeal  of  the  reformer  abates.  Disheartened 
by  defeat,  he  concludes  that  the  struggle  for  good  govern- 
ment is  hopeless  and  then  shapes  his  future  course  on  the 
assumption  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  him  except  to  make 
the  best  of  conditions  that  apparently  cannot  be  controlled. 
Reformers  forget  that  ultimate  success  depends  on  unflagging 
effort;   that  constancy  and  earnestness  always  tell  with  the 
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voters,  even  when  they  do  not  at  the  moment  succeed,  and 
that  the  potency  of  enlightened  and  disinterested  pubHc  spirit 
becomes  irresistible  under  the  leadership  of  those  who  never 
despair  and  never  forget  "  that  the  hour  hand  must  make 
progress  if  only  the  minute  hand  keeps  moving." 

To  prepare  the  people  for  this  important,  if  not  indispen- 
sable, work  a  new  declaration  of  independence  must  be 
made  and  a  new  emancipation  proclamation  enforced.  The 
absolute  right  of  party  managers  to  direct  and  control  politi- 
cal action,  without  regard  to  its  effect  on  public  morals  or 
the  purity  of  the  public  service,  must  be  repudiated,  and 
those  who  have  heretofore  subordinated  their  personal  con- 
victions and  moral  instincts  to  the  dominance  of  party  spirit 
and  party  allegiance  must  cast  off  their  shackles  and  assume 
the  true  position  of  American  freemen: 

"  He  is  the  free  man  whom  the  truth  makes  free 
And  all  are  slaves  besides." 

A  party  may  profess  the  greatest  reverence  for  free  institu- 
tions, and  observe  with  rigorous  fidelity  the  forms  of  the 
Constitution,  while  in  fact  it  is  engaged  in  establishing  the 
control  of  a  class  representing  interests  not  only  inconsistent 
with  but  antagonistic  to  the  common  good.  Herbert  Spencer 
taught  us  that: 

* '  This  worship  of  the  appliances  to  liberty  in  the  place  of 
liberty  itself  needs  continual  exposing.  There  is  no  intrinsic 
virtue  in  votes.  The  possession  of  representatives  is  not 
itself  a  benefit.  These  are  but  means  to  an  end,  and  the 
end  is  the  maintenance  of  those  conditions  under  which  each 
citizen  may  carry  on  his  life  without  further  hindrances  from 
other  citizens  than  are  involved  in  their  equal  claims — is  the 
securing  to  each  citizen  all  such  beneficial  results  of  his 
activities  as  his  activities  naturally  bring.  The  worth  of  the 
means  must  be  measured  by  the  degree  in  which  the  end  is 
achieved.     A  citizen  nominally  having  complete  means,  and 
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but  partially  securing  the  eud,  is  less  free  than  another  who 
uses  incomplete  means  to  more  purpose. 

He  is  not  a  good  party  man  who  follows  his  party  leader- 
ship into  paths  that  lead  to  unwholesome  government,  or 
who  approves  or  condones  party  methods  that  contravene 
public  morals  or  public  decency.  The  true  party  man  is  he 
who  insists  that  the  rules  prevailing  with  men  of  honesty  and 
probity  in  business  transactions,  shall  also  prevail  in  the 
conduct  of  party  affairs;  who  reserves  the  right,  when  over- 
ruled by  his  part}^  associates  in  matters  involving  honor  and 
fair  dealing  on  the  one  hand,  and  political  dishonesty,  chica- 
nery or  corruption  on  the  other,  to  obey  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience  and  to  walk  the  path  marked  out  by  good  citizen- 
ship, even  though  to  do  so  leads  to  party  defeat. 

There  are  times  when  a  part}'  cannot  be  reformed  except 
by  discrediting  the  managers  charged  with  its  leadership, 
and  there  is  no  more  effectual  way  of  discrediting  party 
leaders  than  to  demonstrate  that  their  policies  and  methods 
lead  to  inevitable  and  continuing  disaster. 

There  is  a  class  of  corporations  to  which  the  line  of  rea- 
soning heretofore  indulged  in  extenuation  of  corporate  inter- 
ference in  public  affairs  does  not  apply.  They  first  make 
themselves  parties  to  combinations,  having  in  view  the  con- 
trol of  particular  lines  of  business,  or  the  creation  of  monopoly, 
and  then  seek  through  political  manipulations  to  protect  them- 
selves against  the  action  of  the  legislatures  and  the  judgments 
of  the  courts.  Such  combinations  are  opposed  to  the  principles 
of  the  common  law,  are  prohibited  by  the  statutes  of  many 
of  the  states,  and  condemned  by  congressional  enactment; 
but  they  continue  to  exist,  and  their  illegal  operations  pro- 
gress without  apparent  let  or  hindrance.  Every  week  we  read 
of  the  formation  of  another  trust  of  gigantic  proportions 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  controlling  some  line  of  business 
in  which  the  general  public  are  vitally  interested.  vStatutes 
do  not  intimidate,  nor  the  judgment  of  the  courts  deter  their 
promoters.     They  face  public  indignation  with  perfect  equa- 
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nimity.  The  president  and  directors  of  these  combinations 
sit  in  political  conventions  and  take  part  in  the  formulation 
of  party  platforms  denouncing  trusts  in  the  most  unqualified 
terms.  These  presidents  and  directors  understand  that  it  is 
one  thing  to  condemn  by  statute,  to  occasionally  prosecute 
some  insignificant  combination  in  the  courts,  and  indignantly 
denounce  the  trusts  in  party  platforms;  but  quite  another,  to 
supplement  the  work  of  the  legislatures  and  the  courts  by 
organized  and  aggressive  public  opinion,  against  which  no 
prohibited  organization  detrimental  to  the  public  good  can 
long  maintain  itself. 

So  long  as  the  active  opponents  of  trusts  continue  to  treat  all 
corporations  as  equally  bad  and  all  combinations  of  capital 
as  equall}'  pernicious,  just  that  long  they  will  continue  to 
reinforce  the  monopolists  with  allies,  who  have  no  sympathy 
for,  but  are  compelled  to  make  common  cause  with  them, 
in  order  to  protect  themselves  in  the  war  they  are  being 
foolishly  and  unjustly  required  to  defend. 

Corporations  owning  and  controlling  the  railways  of  the 
country  represent  the  greatest  combinations  of  capital. 
They  are  peculiarly  subject  to  governmental  control  and 
regulation.  Almost  without  exception  they  are  engaged  in 
commerce  between  the  states.  That  fact  warrants  interven- 
tion by  the  general  government  to  prevent  non-competitive 
combinations  and  to  protect  the  public  against  unreasonable 
and  unjust  discriminations.  If  complete  success  has  not  fol- 
lowed congressional  legislation  in  this  regard,  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  present  statutes  in  their  spirit  and  according  to 
their  manifest  intent  may  and  probably  will  remove  all  just 
grounds  for  complaint;  if  not,  experience  will  eventually 
point  out  such  remedies  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  most  desirable  end. 

I^ocal  public  utilities,  such  as  gas,  electric  light,  and 
water  works,  as  also  street  railways,  are  from  their  very 
nature  under  the  direct  supervision  of  local  municipal 
authorities,  and  nothing  short  of  the  wilful   failure  of  such 
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authorities  to  exercise  their  undisputed  powers  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  will  permit  the  abuse  of  corporate  privileges  by  the 
corporations  operating  and  controlling  such  utilities. 

It  is  with  the  industrial  combinations  that  the  greatest 
difficulties  connect  themselves.  These  combinations  organ- 
ize under  state  authorit5^  In  the  broader  sense,  they  are 
local  and  domestic.  They  are  not  subject  to  federal  control, 
except  when  they  can  be  reached  through  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  general  inapplicability  to 
such  domestic  concerns  of  the  powers  conferred  by  that 
clause  is  recognized  by  all  who  have  investigated  the  ques- 
tion. Creatures  of  the  states,  their  business  operations  must 
in  the  main  be  controlled  and  regulated  by  the  states. 
Those  who  demand  remedy  at  the  hands,  and  insist  on 
action  by  the  Federal  Congress,  content  themselves  with 
dealing  in  general  propositions,  and  have  thus  far  failed  to 
suggest  the  framework  of  a  statute  that  will  reach  the  evil, 
respect  the  reserved  rights  of  the  states,  and  at  the  same 
time  stand  the  test  of  constitutional  validitj-. 

Many  of  the  industrial  combinations  are  directly  benefited 
in  their  business  by  the  tariff  duties  imposed  on  goods  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries.  Those  benefits  may  or  may 
not  be  reasonable  or  legitimate,  but  the)-  are  none  the  less 
desirable.  Hence,  whenever  tariff"  legislation  may  be  pend- 
ing, or  is  proposed,  the  influence  of  corporate  enterprise 
makes  itself  felt,  and  as  its  representatives  profess  to  speak 
for  American  labor,  and  are  always  unselfishly  devoted  to 
the  protection  of  the  American  workingmen  against  the  com- 
petition of  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe  and  Asia,  their  argu- 
ments carry  with  them  almost  irresistible  force.  It  is  not  to 
be  objected  that  lawful  business  associations  seek  opportu- 
nity to  present  their  just  claims  for  or  against  proposed  leg- 
islation first  to  the  electors,  and  after  the  elections  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people;  but  the  methods  of  such  pre- 
sentation maj'  be  the  proper  subject  for  the  severest  animad- 
version.    Argument  addressed  to  the  reason  of  those  sought 
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to  be  effected,  is  always  legitimate,  but  there  are  influences 
more  potent  than  argument,  and  not  necessarily  or  even 
usually  such  as  outrage  public  decenc}'  or  tend  to  shock  the 
moral  sentiment  of  the  country. 

Social  considerations,  good  fellowship,  the  desire  to  culti- 
vate intimate  relations  with  those  whose  names  are  every- 
where associated  with  wealth  and  power,  with  industry, 
enterprise  and  progress,  control  the  actions  of  many  who 
v/ould  repel  with  indignation  and  scorn  a  suggestion  even 
remotely  involving  venality  or  personal  advantage. 

Corporate  influence  exercised  through  these  channels  is 
always  for  the  advancement  of  corporate  business  interests 
and  never  for  the  general  good  alone.  It  is  necessarily 
unhealthy  and  demoralizing,  and  ought  to  provoke  universal 
condemnation.  The  danger  is  all  the  greater  in  the  fact,  that 
it  moves  on  the  lines  of  propriety  and  operates  through  men 
who  alwaj^s  observe  the  amenities  and  decencies  of  life,  and 
whose  high  position  in  society,  gives  the  color  of  respecta- 
bility to  all  they  may  do  or  say  in  reference  to  any  matter 
of  either  private  or  of  public  interest. 

Whatever  reduces  or  minimizes  the  importance  of  the  in- 
dividual diminishes  the  sense  of  responsibility  and  weakens 
the  force  of  the  obligations  of  duty  that  would  otherwise 
impel  every  conscientious  man  to  their  due  observance. 
So  long  as  we  unhesitatingly  submit  ourselves  to  the  neces- 
sary tendency  of  this  diminution  of  personal  responsibility^ 
we  surrender  our  convictions  of  duty  in  politics  to  the 
policies  and  necessities  of  our  party,  and  in  organized  busi- 
ness adventures,  we  surrender  them  to  corporate  interests 
and  advantages.  We  look  to  dividends  rather  than  to  the 
approval  of  a  good  conscience,  and  hear  wnth  complacency, 
instead  of  resenting  with  indignation,  the  common  witticism, 
that  a  corporation  is  a  body  without  a  soul. 

The  proprieties  of  the  present  occasion  do  not  admit  of  an 
exhaustive  discussion  of  all  the  questions  involved  in  the 
consideration  of  corporate  influence.     It  is  not   expected, 
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and  if  it  were,  time  would  not  allow  us,  to  follow  in  detail 
all  the  ramifications,  social,  business  and  political,  into 
which  the  conditions  brought  about  by  combination  and 
organization  necessarily  divide  themselves.  As  organiza- 
tion in  politics  tends  to  reduce  the  importance  of  the  individ- 
ual elector,  so  combination  in  business  tends  to  minimize 
the  consequence  of  each  individual  member  of  the  adventure, 
except  it  be  those  entrusted  with  the  active  management 
and  control  of  the  organization. 

In  politics  we  shall  continue  to  have  parties.  It  is 
altogether  likely  we  could  not  administer  the  government 
without  them.  In  business,  we  shall  continue  to  operate, 
in  a  ver\^  large  measure,  through  the  instrumentalities  of 
corporations.  We  can  neither  abolish  party  nor  dispense 
with  business  organization.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  the 
more  important  that  public  attention  shall  at  all  times  be 
directed  to  the  evils  and  abuses  flowing  from  both  organized 
politics  and  organized  business.  Possibly  some  of  those 
evils  are  inherent  and  beyond  the  reach  of  remed)^,  but 
the  effects  of  some  may  be  mitigated,  and  the  abuses,  or 
at  least  those  abuses  fraught  wuth  the  most  destructive  or 
dangerous  tendencies,  may  be  wholly  eradicated.  But 
these  evils  can  not  be  mitigated  nor  the  abuses  eradicated, 
except  by  concerted,  aggressive  and  persistent  action  on 
the  part  of  those  who  set  their  hands  to  the  work  of  reform. 

Political  parties  cannot  and  need  not  be  disbanded.  They 
may  be  kept  in  the  lines  of  usefulness  and  out  of  the  paths 
of  selfishness  and  wrong  by  the  conviction  on  the  part  of 
those  who  lead  them,  that  we  have  a  body  of  independent 
citizens  strong  enough  to  insure  victory  to  the  deserving, 
and  pledged  to  the  inevitable  defeat  of  the  party  that  repre- 
sents class  interest  as  against  the  commonweal,  or  which,  to 
insure  success,  resorts  to  methods  that  cannot  stand  the  test 
of  public  scrutiny. 

Corporate  influence  intended  to  affect  political  life,  offi- 
ciously thrust  into  party  contests,  or  officiously  brought  to 
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bear  on  legislative  action,  is  inconsistent  with  good  govern- 
ment, a  palpable  abuse  of  the  corporate  privilege,  and  should 
be  met  with  public  reprobation,  whenever  and  wherever  it 
may  make  its  appearance. 

Serious  and  deplorable  as  are  the  evils  growing  out  of 
corporate  influence  on  political  life,  unfortunately  for  the 
public  welfare  it  is  not  without  potent  and  efficient  allies 
and  co-workers.  Other  well  known  and  equally  indefensi- 
ble influences  are  utilized  to  defraud  the  ballot,  to  corrupt 
the  franchise,  and  to  defeat  the  real  and  genuine  will  of  the 
liberty-loving  and  law-respecting  majorit5\  Against  the 
entire  brood  of  political  jobbers  and  venal  party  bosses,  and 
against  every  one  of  their  corrupting  and  unholy  methods, 
enlightened  public  opinion  is  under  the  highest  obligations 
to  uncompromisingly  set  its  face. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  indulge  in  pessimistic  fears  as 
to  the  future.  The  American  Republic  will  not  fall  as  Rome 
fell.  Our  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  contains  the  seeds  of  its 
own  rejuvenation.  The  bod}^  of  the  American  citizens  can 
not  be  corrupted,  or  permanently  led  astray,  and  when 
aroused  to  the  necessity  for  the  reassertion  of  their  capacity 
and  of  their  determination  to  preserve  the  free  institutions 
transmitted  to  them  by  their  fathers,  they  will  not  in  the 
future,  as  they  have  not  in  the  past,  prove  unequal  to  the 
emergency.  It  is,  however,  a  pertinent  inquiry,  and  one 
worthy  of  serious  consideration,  whether  the  present  is  not 
the  time  when  lethargy  should  be  shaken  ofi",  and  a  more 
active  interest  manifested  in  the  upbuilding  of  public  purity 
and  of  political  integrity. 

In  this  connection,  and  by  way  of  concluding  the  remarks, 
I  have  had  the  honor  this  evening  to  submit,  I  assume  the 
liberty  of  paraphrasing  an  extract  from  a  recent  editorial 
by  one  of  the  strongest  writers  and  most  eminent  citizens 
of  my  own  state. 

There  must  be  an  awakening  all  over  the  country  to  a 
keener  sense  of  responsibility,  and  a  realization  of  the  fact 
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that  to  retain  the  republic  in  its  integrity  we  must  be  true  to 
the  ideals  of  life;  we  must  be  willing  to  consecrate  to  the 
public  service  at  least  a  portion  of  our  time  and  a  portion  of 
our  means.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  ixiay  live  in  a  com- 
munity and  make  money,  protected  by  its  laws;  but  that  we 
should  devote  to  the  advancement  of  that  community  our 
thoughts,  our  goods  and  our  energies.  If  this  be  not  done; 
if  we  value  peace  above  honor;  if  instead  of  agitation  and 
resistance  we  prefer,  in  addition  to  the  regular  taxes,  to 
submit  to  taxation  b}'  political  rioters  and  partisan  robbers, 
we  may  be  certain  that  life  in  the  republic  will  be  intolerable 
to  the  next  generation. 

Doubting  not  the  integrity  of  the  masses,  or  their  devo- 
tion to  honest  government,  I  have  confidence  that  our  diffi- 
culties, present  and  future,  foreign  and  domestic,  will  be 
patriotically  and  intelligently  met  and  overcome,  and  that 
this  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people  and  by  the 
people  is  not  predestined  to  iDerish  from  the  earth. 


Ill 
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INDUSTRIAI^S  AS  INVESTMENTS  FOR  SMAI,!, 
CAPITAL. 

By  James  B.  Dii.r„  Esq,,  of  New  York  City. 

I. 

The  industrial  movement  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  pro- 
position whether  industrials  are  or  are  not  to  become  an 
investment  for  the  small  capitalist. 

I  have  read  articles  in  public  print  by  gentlemen  of  learn- 
ing, sometimes  by  men  of  high  political  reputation,  stating 
how  industrials  were  promoted,  organized  and  financed,  but 
some  of  these  gentlemen  seemed  to  deal  in  matters  other 
than  those  with  which  they  had  large  practical  experience. 
I  have  listened  to  presidents  and  professors  of  institutions  of 
learning  upon  the  promotion,  financiering  and  the  launching 
of  industrial  combinations.  I  have  read  much  and  heard 
much  upon  this  subject,  but  in  all  frankness  I  say  to  you 
that  I  have  yet  to  hear  from  one  who  has  actually  promoted, 
organized  and  financed  a  public  industrial  combination  a 
public  statement  in  detail  as  to  how  such  organizations  are 
really  promoted,  organized  and  financed. 

I  may  add,  parenthetically,  if  you  please,  that  under  the 
topic  assigned  me  to-day  I  feel  it  would  not  be  relevant  for 
me  to  be  the  first  to  break  this  silence. 

We  are  told  that  combinations  are  brought  about  by 
natural  causes,  that  it  is  a  natural  evolution,  and  while  it  is 
quite  true  that  antagonistic  competition  and  business  sur- 
roundings have  tended  to  bring  together  the  great  industrial 
combinations,  yet  it  has  not  always  been  for  the  good  of  the 
public  at  large  that  these  large  combinations  have  been 
created.  It  has  sometimes  been  primarily  for  the  good  of 
the  pocket  of  the  promoter  and  the  financier.  The  result  of 
the  promoter  and  the  financier  in  combinations  often  appears 
in  watered  stocks,  and  overcapitalization. 
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The  industrial  of  to-day  is  not  always  looked  upon  as  the 
most  conservative  investment  or  as  the  security  most  desir- 
able as  bankable  collateral,  because  many  contain  the  pro- 
moter's reward  concealed  in  the  stock  issue,  resulting  often 
in  excessive  capitalization.  Recognizing  this  fact  the  true 
industrial  does  not  always  pay  dividends  upon  its  common 
stock,  but  quite  frequently  devotes  its  surplus  earnings  to 
making  good  the  capital  issued  for  good-will  or  other  in- 
tangible propert}^,  driving  out  the  water,  if  water  there  be, 
and  creating  a  financial  reserve  ordinarily,  but  sometimes 
inaccurately,  designated  as  surplus. 

The  true  industrial  withdraws  its  stock  from  speculations 
in  the  market,  aiming  to  convert  its  stocks  into  securities 
valuable  as  an  investment.  The  volume  of  trading  in  its 
stocks  is  sought  to  be  decreased,  to  make  its  holdings  of 
stock  permanent  rather  than  fluctuating. 

Industry  always,  speculation  never,  affords  a  nation 
security,  prosperity  and  ultimate  success.  The  pursuit  of 
the  gambler  and  the  occupation  of  the  merchant  are  of 
widely  different  character.  The  true  industrial  differs  as 
widely  from  the  too  common  speculative  specialty  that  goes 
under  the  name  of  the  industrial  as  the  merchant  differs  from 
the  gambler.  Such  speculation  is  the  opponent  of  industr}-^, 
and  speculation  and  industry  cannot  go  hand  in  hand  in 
any  one  organization. 

If  it  be  possible  for  any  one  man  or  body  of  men  control- 
ling as  officers  any  industrial  corporation,  to  close  any  factory 
or  number  of  factories,  to  throw  out  of  employment,  either 
temporarily  or  permanently,  large  numbers  of  men;  if  it  be 
possible  that  this  may  be  done  for  the  mere  purpose  of  stock 
speculation,  then  it  certainly  follows  that  there  is  just  cause 
for  fearing  grave  disaffection.  That  combination  whose 
energies  through  its  board  of  directors  and  officers  is  mainly 
given  to  the  Wall  street  end  of  the  proposition  is  not  an 
industrial  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  That  corporation 
whose  board  of  directors  or  officers  devotes  more  time  and 
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more  attention  to  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  market  price  of 
its  stock  than  it  does  to  the  distribution  of  dividends  among 
the  stockholders,  to  the  increase  in  effectiveness  of  produc- 
tion, to  the  cheapening  and  bettering  of  the  article  produced, 
is  the  opponent  of  ever}-  honest  combination  of  capital. 

Without  seeking  to  excuse  the  improper  promotion  and 
the  unwise  financiering,  we  must  recognize  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  People  are  largely  furnished  with  what  they 
call  for.  The  promoter  and  the  financier,  in  bringing  these 
combinations  together,  have  had  a  keen  e3-e  to  the  public 
demands  and  in  the  future  will  have  the  same  keen  eye  to 
what  the  public  will  take.  If  the  public  demands  an  invest- 
ment they  will  be  inclined  to  furnish  an  investment;  if  the 
public  asks  for  a  speculation,  or  gambling  specialtj-,  the  pro- 
moter will  flood  the  coimtrj-  with  these  until  financial  ruin 
stares  manj-  in  the  face. 

As  long  as  the  American  public  are  willing  to  gamble 
with  the  industrial  interests  of  the  countn.-,  just  so  long  will 
the  promoter  force  the  water  into  the  great  arteries  of  trade, 
subverting  the  great  industries  of  the  nation  into  the  mere 
tools  for  the  gambler  and  the  speculator,  eventually  resulting 
in  the  great  injur}-  to  a  nation  of  industries.  This  b}-  no 
means  excuses  vicious  promotion,  or  improper  financiering, 
but  speculation  tends  to  encourage  both  e\-ils. 

There  are  certain  invariable  marks  of  promotion,  specula- 
tion and  schemes  which  will  point  the  true  character  of  the 
organizations  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  mistake.  WTien 
one  finds  in  the  charter  the  language  found  in  so  many: 
' '  The  stockholders  shall  have  no  right  to  examine  the 
acounts.  vouchers,  books,  papers  of  the  company,  except 
so  far  as  they  are  granted  b}-  statute,"  the  conclusion  is 
inevitable  that  information  will  not  be  fireely  given  to  the 
stockholders. 

A  provision  that  the  directors  shall  at  the  first  election  be 
divided  into  classes,  a  majority'  elected  for  a  maximum  term 
of  years,  suggests  that  those  in  control  are  not  willing  to 
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leave  to  the  stockholders  the  question  of  -whether  the>'  prove 
to  be  the  proper  managers  of  the  business,  are  not  willing  to 
delegate  to  the  stockholders  in  their  annual  meetings  the 
power  to  displace  the  board,  if  the  management  is  either 
nistaken,  erroneous  or  even  fraudulent.  Thereby  the  pro- 
moters and  financiers  perpetuate  themselves  in  office  for  a 
term  of  years,  leaving  the  stockholders  without  recourse,  by 
an  examination  of  the  books,  to  discover  whether  or  not  the 
business  is  conducted  properly,  taking  from  the  stockholders 
be  right  to  go  to  the  stockholders  at  large  and  to  open  the 
.  '.estion  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  board  of 
nagement. 

^^ere  are  industrials  true  and  fictitious,  there  are  wolves 

in  sheep's  clothing  parading  as  industrials.     The  classes  are 

learly  distinguishable  if  a  proper  examination  is  made.    We 

ive  professional  men  who  examine  titles  to  real  estate.    We 

ve  Title  Guarantee  Companies  who  issue  policies  of  insur- 

:e  on  titles,  but  the  people  seem  to  have  no  bureaus  of 

ormation  as  to  the  industrial  promotions  and  gambles  that 

e  so  freely  offered  to  the  public,  upon  which  they  can  rely 

ith  safety.     The  Exchanges  do  not  seem  to  have  resulted 

keeping  stocks  improperly  designated  as  industrials  from 

e  market. 

Industrial  combinations    are    producing  a   new  class  of 

i  inciers,  a  new  order  of  corporation  men.     Business  char- 

'C  er  and  personal  character  cannot,  in  the  long  run,  differ- 

ntiate  widely.     Every  corporation  which  attempts  to  go  to 

le  public  and  to  place  its  securities  should  be  held  to  the 

esponsibility  of  selecting  men  of  integrity  and  standing  as 

ts  officers  and  directors.    The  institution  which  places  stock 

lanipulators  and  speculators  in  charge  of  its  affairs  should 

e  promptly  classified.    The  company  which  fails  to  put  men 

n  its  board  who  feel  themselves  charged  with  a  large  and 

oublic  duty  toward  its  stockholders  should  fail   to  find  a 

narket  for  its  securities. 

If  the  journals    of  trade  and  commerce  in    our   great 
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cities  would  accurately  aud  imparlially  aiuily/.o  the  charter 
and  by-laws  of  each  coriioraliou  whose  slock  is  to  go  to  the 
jMihlic,  the  public  would  soou  be  educated  as  to  the  differ- 
ence  IkIvvccu   the   industrial   aud   the  Wall   street   gamble. 

Panics  would  be  con  lined  to  the  promoters,  and  not  extend 
to  the  investors,  if  the  public  examine  first,  invest  after- 
wards. No  man  wouhl  invest  $i,ooo  or  $10,000  in  the 
purchase  of  real  estate,  or  loan  that  auumul  on  real  estate 
as  security,  without  an  examination  of  tlK>  i)ropcrty,  a 
knowledge  of  its  value,  a  certainty  that  it  actually  exi.sts, 
and  assurances  that  the  title  is  good. 

Use  the  approximately  same , care  in  the  investment  of 
$1,000  or  $ro,<K)o  in  an  industrial  security,  and  the  first 
thing  an  investor  will  do,  will  be  to  demand  an  examina- 
tion of  the  certificate  of  iucori)orali()n  and  the  bydaws  of  the 
com])any.  Although  the  stock  is  wholly  depetulent  on  the 
certificate  of  iucori)oration  (sometimes  called  the  charter) 
and  upon  the  bydaws,  yet  the  average  man  as  a  rule  does 
not  ever  ask  to  see  the  charter  or  the  bydaws.  If  every 
investor  woidd  insist  upon  seeing  and  understanding  the 
charter  and  by  laws,  and  as  well  an  accurate  financial  state- 
ment of  every  company  before  he  would  buy  the  stock,  it 
would  ]iroduce  a  revolution  in  corj)orate  matters. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demaiul  is  the  strongest  law  th.'\t 
can  be  invoked,  and  if  there  is  a  demand  for  speculali\e 
.specialties  in  this  country,  the  so-called  industrials  will  be 
])ut  together  to  answer  that  demand,  ralln-r  than  a  demaii<l 
for  honest  investment  on  the  i)art  of  permanent  inveslois. 

It  de])en(ls  ujjon  whether  the  investor  demands  information 
as  to  what  he  slirdl  buy,  as  to  whetlicr  In*  selects  and  exhib- 
its the  same  care  in  the  ])urchase  of  industrials  as  he  would 
in  the  purchase  of  a  horse,  as  to  whether  he  exercises  a  frac- 
tion of  the  care  in  the  i)urchasc  of  industrial  investments 
which  he  does  in  the  purchase  of  the  .satne  Minotint  of  a  real 
estate  investment. 
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II. 

The  entire  country  is  demanding  secure,  interest-bearing 
investments  in  small  denominations.  The  industrial  com- 
binations of  to-day  should  furnish  such  investments.  To-day 
the  capital  of  corporations  of  integrity  is  sought  for  by  in- 
vestors for  the  returns  which  they  afford,  and  the  safety 
which  they  give. 

Too  many  so-called  industrials  are  not  true  industrials. 
If  and  when  the  industrials  are  properly  classified,  put  upon 
a  business  footing,  fictitious  valuations  adjusted,  then,  and 
not  before,  will  industrials  as  a  class  become  an  investment. 

The  fact  that  the  stocks  of  any  company  are  largely  the 
subject  of  speculation  is  an  argument  against  its  soundness 
and  its  integrity. 

When  a  stock  becomes  an  investment,  then  we  are  assured 
of  the  stability  of  the  enterprise,  we  are  certain  that  the 
business  is  being  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the  stockhold- 
ers as  a  whole,  rather  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  in 
power,  b}'  means  of  speculative  enterprises.  When  an  in- 
dustrial combination  places  its  securities  upon  the  level  of 
true  investment  for  small  capital  then,  as  to  that  corporation 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  difficulties  and  doubts  surrounding  the 
present  evolution  of  capital  and  combination  are  solved  and 
settled. 

The  relation  of  labor  to  great  combinations  of  capital  is 
largel}^  solved  when  the  laboring  man  owns  and  holds  as 
investments  the  stocks  of  the  corporation.  That  corporation 
whose  stocks  are  truly  an  investment,  which  takes  the  place 
with  the  laboring  man  of  the  savings  bank,  but  at  6  pei  cent, 
instead  of  3  per  cent,  interest,  is  on  a  sound  basis  and  is  not 
in  conflict  with  the  laboring  man  because  he  is  a  part  of  the 
corporation  itself. 

The  question  is  often  raised  whether  the  real  estate  invest- 
ment is  the  best  for  the  laboring  man.  It  has  been  argued 
that  that  laboring  man  who  owns  his  own  home  instead  of 
renting  one,  is  so  tied  down  that  he  is  not  able  to  avoid  the 
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cutting  down  of  his  wages  or  to  move  elsewhere  if  higher 
returns  are  offered  for  his  labor.  The  converse  of  this  pro- 
position appears  when  the  laboring  man  holds  the  stock  as 
an  investment. 

III. 

Finally,  the  question  of  the  investment  in  industrials  is 
not  to  be  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  promoter,  the 
financier  and  the  banker,  but  from  the  point  of  the  ultimate 
distribution  of  industrial  securities,  that  is,  of  the  investment 
by  the  people  at  large,  the  small  capitalist. 

By  the  small  capitalist,  I  refer  to  that  class  of  men  who 
have  from  $100  to  $10,000,  or  more,  to  invest,  and  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  argument  of  those  opposed  to  combinations, 
are  forced  to  withdraw  their  capital  from  mercantile  business 
because  of  the  pressure  of  competition  resulting  from  com- 
binations or  from  other  results  of  the  organization  of  capi- 
tal. It  solves  the  question  of  the  small  merchant  otherwise 
perhaps  forced  out  of  business  by  competition. 

If  we  accept  the  statement  as  accurate,  that  the  man  with 
$10,000  invested  in  the  dry  goods  business  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  may  be  driven  out  of  business  by  reason  of  the 
greater  inducements  offered  to  the  public  by  such  business 
houses  as  that  of  Mr.  John  Wanamaker,  then  it  is  equally 
important  to  this  man  whose  $10,000  has  been  withdrawn 
from  business  that  it  should  be  reinvested  with  more  secu- 
rity if  with  perhaps  slightly  less  income  from  the  capital. 

The  safety  of  industrials  lies  in  the  investment  by  the 
small  capitalist  rather  than  the  large  capitalist  because,  so 
long  as  the  control  of  these  large  corporations  is  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  the  large  capitalist  the  corporations  themselves 
may  be  managed  for  the  best  interests  of  the  large  capitalist 
rather  than  for  the  individual  stockholders  and  the  countrj-. 

The  question  then  may  possibly  be,  how  can  the  majority 
stockholder  make  the  most  money,  and  if  that  is  to  be  made 
best  in  the  way  of  speculation,  perhaps  by  buying  and  selling 
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the  stock,  or  by  the  artificial  raising  and  lowering  of  prices. 
The  decision  may  not  rest  upon  what  is  for  the  good  of  the 
many,  but  what  is  for  the  good  of  the  few  in  control.  As 
it  is  for  the  good  of  the  industrials  themselves,  so  it  is 
for  the  people  at  large,  that  the  small  capitalist,  the  many 
capitalists  and  the  many  stockholders,  hold  the  control  of 
the  company  through  its  stock  rather  than  to  see  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  few  or  possibly  the  one. 

I  am  forced  to  treat  the  subject  with  brevity  and  without 
due  explanation  or  enlargement,  a  difficulty  readily  under- 
stood when  the  breadth  of  the  topic  is  comprehended. 

I  do  not  desire  to  be  understood  as  urging  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs  careless  investments  in  the  stock  of  all  the 
so-called  industrials,  nor  as  suggesting  that  the  common 
stocks  of  some  so-called  industrials  are  to  be  regarded  as 
proper  investments.  I  desire  to  be  understood  as  suggesting 
that  the  industrials  so-called  of  to-day  include  many  false 
industrials;  that  the  true  industrials  should  be  distinguished 
from  the  false,  and  that  the  true  industrial  is  benefited  by 
the  investment  of  the  small  capitalist,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  true  industrials  (not  in  the  speculative  special- 
ties) the  small  capitalist  should  find,  and  often  will  obtain, 
an  investment  reasonably  safe  and,  by  reason  of  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  industrial,  productive  of  a  larger  income. 
To  the  man  who  needs  6  per  cent  instead  of  3,  the  true, 
not  the  fictitious,  industrial  should  present  an  opportunity 
for  investment. 

The  suggestion  attributed  to  Professor  Hadley  (perhaps 
erroneously)  that  the  remedy  for  vicious  promotion  and 
improper  financiering  was  the  ostracism  of  the  promoter 
and  the  financier  to  some  seems  to  fall  short  of  practicability. 
The  principle  is  perhaps  feasible  applied  to  the  stocks  rather 
than  to  the  men  who  made  them,  and  I  am  urging  that  when 
and  if  the  people  discriminate  between  the  good  and  the  bad 
and  ostracize  by  refusing  to  invest  in  the  bad,  that  the 
occupation  of  the  manufacturer  and  promoter  of  the  false 
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industrial  will  cease  to  be  a  profitable  one.  Certainly  the 
proposition  must  meet  with  approval  that  the  nearer  the 
corporation  is  managed  to  the  line  of  the  true  industrial, 
which  aims  to  make  its  securities  honest  and  productive 
investments,  to  that  extent  the  industrial  movement  will  be 
improved. 

It  is  also  safe  to  assume  that  when  and  if  the  true  indus- 
trial is  evolved  out  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  that  then 
the  true  industrial  will  be  upon  a  better  footing,  if  its  stocks 
are  widely  scattered  and  firmly  held  by  small  investors 
throughout  the  country. 

Combinations  of  capital  improperlj^  organized,  managed 
and  conducted  for  a  purpose  other  than  that  for  which  they 
are  apparently  incorporated,  viz.,  to  conduct  an  industry  on 
industrial  lines,  are  an  evil.  Honest  corporations,  honestly 
organized,  managed  and  conducted  with  a  single  eye  to  con- 
duct a  legitimate  industrial  business,  whose  capital  is  widely 
distributed,  whose  stocks  are  an  honest  investment  for  capital 
small  and  large,  of  such  corporations  we  may  confidently 
assert  they  are  a  lesser  evil  if  we  cannot  agree  that  such 
corporations  are  a  positive  good. 

In  December  last,  before  the  American  Economic  Associ- 
ation at  Ithaca,  I  had  occasion  to  say  that 

'  *  It  seems  true  that  any  tendency  in  any  corporation  to  have 
two  interests  in  the  business  equally  important  and  equally 
engrossing  the  attention  of  the  officers,  the  one  the  business 
end  of  the  corporation,  and  the  other  the  speculative  or  Wall 
street  end,  is  a  tendency  which  may  be,  with  emphasis,  pro- 
nounced dangerous;  dangerous  to  the  corporation  itself,  as 
exposing  it  to  attacks  from  sources  other  than  those  of  the 
business  itself ;  dangerous  to  the  officers  of  the  corporation , 
as  tending  to  take  their  attention  from  the  one  and  only  end 
and  purpose  of  the  corporation,  viz.,  the  betterment  of  the 
industry  in  hand;  dangerous  to  the  stockholders,  as  furnish- 
ing them  a  false  and  unwarranted  indication  of  the  progress, 
or,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  failure  of  the  business   itself," 
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and  I  may  add  that  recent  e%'ents  have  not  changed  my 
opinion  in  this  respect. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  consideration  of 
industrial  combinations  has  moved  up  apace  from  the  origi- 
nal standpoint  from  which  it  was  first  discussed.  Mere 
denunciations,  the  simple  calling  of  names  and  the  use  of 
adjectives  and  passionate  declamations  have  been  clearly 
demonstrated  as  lacking  the  weight  of  statements  of  fact 
and  as  failing  to  enlighten  the  public  upon  what  is  to-day  a 
topic  of  pre-eminentlj^  public  interest. 

Not  only  has  the  manner  of  discussion  been  elevated,  but 
the  view  point  has  been  carried  upwards  as  well.  The 
main  question  to-day  is  not  whether  the  washwoman  buys 
her  small  quantity  of  kerosene  at  eight  cents  instead  of 
six  cents  a  gallon,  the  wholesale  price,  but  rather  whether 
the  public  as  a  whole  are  benefited  by  combinations  of  indus- 
trial capital  and  benefited,  not  only  as  consumers,  not  only 
as  producers,  but  what  is  the  finality  of  the  question,  as 
widely  distributed  investors  of  capital. 

The  results  of  public  discussion  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion have  been  to  bring  the  thinking  men  of  both  parties 
more  nearly  in  accord,  and  with  the  result  that  the  cor- 
porate standpoint  has  been  elevated. 

Criticisms  made  upon  corporations  and  upon  corporate 
methods  have  not  always  been  without  foundation.  Men  of 
integrity  and  honesty  of  purpose,  among  whom  Attorney- 
General  Frank  S.  Monett  of  Ohio  stands  prominent,  have 
done  much  to  elevate  the  standard  of  corporate  morality  in 
attacking  corporate  evils.  Instead  of  disregarding  the  state- 
ements  of  such  men,  the  wise  corporation  lawyer  carefully 
weighs  them  and  while  from  a  corporation's  standpoint  one 
may  not  always  agree  in  detail  with  the  learned  attorney- 
general,  nevertheless,  the  corporation  lawyer  profits  by  his 
suggestion  and  endeavors  to  avoid  being  unduly  subject  to 
fair  criticism  in  these  respects. 

Corporations  of  integrity  are  demanding  that  the  public 
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investigate  as  between  themselves  and  others,  in  order  that 
their  class  may  not  be  kept  down  to  the  level  of  those  cor- 
porations which  are  otherwise  situated.  They  are  demand- 
ing, from  a  corporate  standpoint,  that  the  people  shall 
become  intelligent  upon  the  subject  of  industrial  securities, 
in  order  that  the  good  industrial  securities  may  not  suflfer 
with  the  bad. 
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THE    EVOLUTION    OF    MERCANTILE    BUSINESS. 

Address  of  Hon.  John  Wanamakbr,  Philadelphia. 

My  topic  is  one  car  of  the  long  train  made  up  by  the 
general  subject  of  the  afternoon — ' '  Combination  of  Capital  as 
a  Factor  of  Industrial  Progress."  This  annual  congress 
forms  a  kind  of  sounding-board  for  live  questions  for  the 
entire  country,  and  because  of  this  I  wish  to  contribute  what 
I  can  to  the  general  stock  of  information. 

Evolution  is  that  series  of  steps  through  which  anything 
has  passed  in  acquiring  its  present  characteristics.  The 
term  "  mercantile  "  covers  everything  relating  to  trade  and 
commerce.  It  was  from  a  business  point  of  view  that  this 
city,  in  which  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  to-day  raises  its  sounding-board  of  live  questions  for 
the  whole  country,  united  some  years  ago  its  dozen  or  more 
separate  districts  and  townships  into  one  compact  munici- 
pality, making  possible  an  improved  and  economical  city 
government. 

Long  since  the  slow  movements  of  transportation  by  canal 
gave  way  to  quick  railroading.  Naturally  it  was  only  a 
question  of  time  for  the  sailing  ship  and  slow  freighter  to 
be  superseded  upon  the  ocean  by  the  fast  steamship  to  expe- 
dite commercial  transactions.  The  exigencies  of  changing 
markets,  the  factors  of  time,  fashions,  seasons,  the  value  of 
capital  locked  up,  compelled  the  initiation  of  the  order  of 
progression  still  going  on  throughout  the  mercantile  world. 

The  first  notable  change  in  the  conduct  of  commercial 
affairs  was  the  partial  withdrawal  of  agencies,  commission 
houses  and  jobbing  houses  from  Boston,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  and  the  establishment  of  offices  and  warehouses 
in  the  Western  cities  in  the  interest  of  lower  freight  rates 
and  saving  of  time  and  expense  to  buyers  coming  from  the 
West  to  the  East. 

(123) 
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As  late  as  forty  years  ago,  or  before  the  war,  the  transac- 
tion of  business  in  producing  and  distributing  merchandise 
required  many  [agencies:  the  manufacturer,  importer,  com- 
mission men,  bankers,  jobbers,  commercial  travelers,  and 
retailers. 

Until  twenty  years  ago  trade  rules  limited  the  sales  of  man- 
ufacturers to  commission  men,  and  those  of  commission 
houses  to  jobbers,  so  that  the  only  market  door  open  to 
retailers  was  the  jobbers,  whose  goods  were  loaded,  when 
they  reached  the  retailer,  with  three  or  four  unavoidable 
profits  incident  to  passing  the  various  fixed  stages  toward 
the  consumer. 

The  conditions  governing  the  placing  of  goods  in  the 
retailer's  hands  were  not  only  heavily  weighted  with  expense, 
but,  in  the  main,  the  retail  merchant  was  badly  handicapped 
as  a  rule  by 

(a)  Small  capital,  commonly  borrowed  by  long  credit  for 

merchandise. 

(b)  Necessit}'  of  selling  upon  credit. 

(c)  Necessity  for  larger  percentage  of  profit. 

(d)  Impossibility  of  utilizing   to   advantage    store   and 

people  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

(e)  Non -accumulation  of  capital. 

The  consequence  was,  according  to  accepted  statistics, 
that  but  four  out  of  every  hundred  merchants  succeeded  in 
business.  Getting  a  mere  living  forty  years  ago  was  gener- 
ally secured  in  part  by  the  occupancy  of  a  part  of  the  store 
premises  as  a  residence.  Naturall}^,  an  undercurrent  of  dis- 
content with  these  conditions  manifested  itself,  protesting 
against  two  or  more  prices  for  the  same  article,  meagre 
assortments  of  goods,  high  prices  and  the  custom  that  prob- 
ably grew  out  of  one  rate  to  cash  buyers  and  a  different  rate 
to  buyers  upon  credit. 

The  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876  was,  in  my  judgment, 
the  moving  cause  of  a  departure  toward  general  business 
by  single  ownership.     The  rising  tide  of  popular  desire  to 
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assemble  under  one  roof  articles  used  in  every  home  and 
with  freedom  to  purchase  was  a  constant  suggestion  in 
1876,  not  alone  because  of  its  convenience,  but  because  to 
some  degree  it  would  form  a  permanent  and  useful  exhibi- 
tion. This  idea  culminated  in  the  formation  of  a  Perma- 
nent Exhibition  Company,  which  succeeded  the  Centennial. 
Being  located  in  Fairmouut  Park  and  not  in  a  business 
centre,  and  without  skilled  management,  the  scheme  was 
abandoned  in  a  short  time. 

Up  to  1877,  so  far  as  now  known,  no  extensive,  well-sys- 
tem ized  mercantile  retail  establishment  upon  a  large  scale 
existed  in  the  United  States.  The  nearest  approach  was  the 
A.  T.  Stewart  store  in  New  York,  which  limited  itself  to 
dry  goods  of  the  higher  class,  until  the  death  of  Mr.  A.  T. 
Stewart,  when  it  took  on  lower  classes  of  goods,  and  a 
wider,  but  still  limited  scope. 

That  Centennial  Exhibition  in  1876  at  Philadelphia,  the 
principal  manufacturing  centre  of  the  country,  the  first  great 
exhibition  in  America,  opened  a  new  vision  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  the  cornerstone  upon  which 
manufacturers  everywhere  rebuilt  their  businesses  to  new 
fabrics,  new  fashions  and  more  courageous  undertakings  by 
reason  of  the  lessons  taught  them  from  the  exhibits  of  the 
nations  of  the  world.  The  continuing  outgrowth  of  that 
exhibition  has  revolutionized  the  methods  of  almost  every 
class  of  mercantile  business  in  the  United  States. 

The  tendency  of  the  age  toward  simplification  of  business 
systems  and  to  remove  unnecessary  duplication  of  expenses, 
awakened  throughout  the  United  States  a  keen  study  of 
means  to  bring  about  a  closer  alliance  with  the  producer  and 
consumer.  Almost  simultaneously  in  a  number  of  cities, 
long-established  stores  gradually  enlarged  and  new  stores 
sprang  up  to  group  at  one  point  masses  of  merchandise  in 
more  or  less  variet5^  The  movement  everywhere  arrested 
attention  and  provoked  discussion  because  of  the  approval 
and  practical  support  of  the  people  at  large. 
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Though  there  probably'  was  never  a  time  in  any  city  that 
there  were  not  bankruptcies  of  merchants  and  vacant  stores, 
yet  after  the  opening  of  the  large  stores,  it  everywhere 
became  common  with  storekeepers  and  renters  to  charge  all 
the  causes  of  disaster  to  the  large  stores,  then  and  now  com- 
monly called  department  stores,  and  an  unsuccessful  effort 
was  made  to  decry  them  as  monopolies. 

For  the  time  being,  and  even  now,  to  some  extent,  preju- 
dice and  perhaps  unconscious  selfishness  blinds  a  part  of 
every  community  upon  public  questions.  The  inequality 
of  talents  and  the  unequal  application  of  individuals  must 
always  carry  some  to  the  top  and  others  to  the  lower  places 
in  all  pursuits  of  life.  The  highest  statesmanship  thus  far 
known  has  not  been  able  anywhere  in  the  world  to  main- 
tain a  permanent  equilibrium  for  the  slow,  slovenly  and 
misplaced  workers  with  the  thrifty,  well-trained  and  properly 
fitted  toilers,  and  criticism  begins  whenever  and  wherever 
one  man  and  his  family  gathers  a  business  that  outgrows 
their  own  hands. 

Whoever  conquers  a  higher  place  than  his  neighbor  is 
supposed  to  face  a  commanding  position,  that  at  least  makes 
his  business  way  more  difiicult  with  his  fellow  tradesmen. 
Doubtless  there  must  be  some  disadvantages  arising  from 
large  single  businesses  of  every  kind.  The  growth  of  our 
splendid  free  libraries  will  to  a  certain  extent  curtail  the  sale 
of  books  and  aflfect  other  established  libraries;  the  ever 
enlarging  and  wonderful  facilities  and  inexpensiveness  of 
the  universities  and  colleges  of  learning  will  interfere  to  some 
degree  with  many  private  academies  and  schools.  The  trust 
companies  that  undertook  insurance  of  real  estate  and  titles 
and  conveyancing,  and  who  became  banks  of  deposits,  inter- 
fered with  the  lawyers  and  bankers.  The  trolley  affected 
the  business  of  the  horse  dealer.  The  large  stores  certainly 
affect  a  certain  part  of  the  small  stores.  Neither  well- 
dressed  ignorance  nor  well-satisfied  storekeeping  ownership 
can  argue  down  that  fact. 
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In  the  olden  times  when  any  city  was  smaller  the  advent 
of  even  one  more  small  store  affected  every  other  store  in  the 
block  in  which  it  located,  mayhap  in  the  entire  city.  The 
thing  to  be  considered,  and  considered  fairly  from  every 
point  of  view,  is  what  the  large  single  ownership  businesses 
contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the  public  to  counterbalance 
any  disadvantages  arising  from  them. 

First  of  all  it  must  be  remembered  that  societ}^  is  not  con- 
stituted for  the  benefit  of  any  one  particular  class  of  the 
population.  Economic  questions  cannot  be  voted  on  by  any 
10  per  cent  of  the  people;  the  other  90  per  cent  must  have 
their  say.  Without  sentiment  or  prejudice,  the  interests  of 
all  must  be  justly  weighed  and  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number  must  be  gained. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  evolution  in  mercantile  busi- 
ness during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  wrought 
not  by  combinations  of  capital,  corporations  or  trusts,  but  by 
the  natural  growth  of  individual  mercantile  enterprises  born 
of  new  conditions  out  of  the  experience,  mistakes  and  losses 
of  old-time  trading;  that  the  underlying  basis  of  the  new 
order  of  business  and  its  principal  claim  for  favor  is  that  it 
distributes  to  the  consumer  in  substance  or  cash  compounded 
earnings  hitherto  wasted  unnecessarily  on  middlemen;  that 
thus  far  the  enlarged  retailing  has  practically  superseded 
agents,  commission  houses,  importers  and  large  and  small 
jobbers,  thereby  saving  rentals,  salaries  and  various  expenses 
of  handling;  that  the  establishing  of  direct  relations  with 
mills  and  makers  proves  to  be  not  only  desirable  for  the 
saving  of  such  costs  as  are  dispensed  with,  but  because  less 
risks  are  incurred  in  preparing  products  and  finding  quick 
markets,  thereby  favoring  lower  prices;  that  the  people  must 
be  taken  into  the  equation  when  considering  the  right  of 
certain  businesses  to  a  title  of  life,  as  they  are  responsible 
for  the  new  conditions,  highly  value  and  heartily  support 
them. 

It  is  an  old  axiom  that  the  water  of  a  stream  cannot  rise 
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beyond  its  level.  Neither  can  any  business  rise  or  thrive 
except  at  the  will  of  the  people  who  are  served  by  it. 

I  contend  that  the  department  store  development  would 
not  be  here  but  for  its  service  to  society;  that  it  has  done  a 
public  service  in  retiring  middlemen;  that  its  organization 
neither  denies  rights  to  others  nor  claims  privileges  of  state 
franchises,  or  favoritism  of  national  tariff  laws;  that  if  there 
is  any  suffering  from  it  it  is  by  the  pressure  of  competition, 
and  not  from  the  pressure  of  monopoly;  that  so  long  as  com- 
petition is  not  suppressed  by  law,  monopolies  cannot  exist  in 
storekeeping,  and  that  the  one  quarter  of  the  globe  that 
cannot  be  captured  by  trusts  is  most  assuredly  that  of  the 
mercantile  trading  world. 

I  hold  that  the  evolution  in  trade  was  inevitable,  because 
it  was  water-logged  by  old  customs  that  overtaxed  purchasers; 
that  there  was  at  work  for  a  long  time  a  resistless  force  mov- 
ing towards  the  highest  good  of  humanity  ;  that  the  profit 
therefrom  to  individuals  who  have  risked  their  own  capital, 
as  any  man  may  still  do  if  he  chooses,  has  been  insignifi- 
cant, compared  to  the  people  benefited  both  by  the  cheap- 
ening of  the  comforts  of  life  and  by  the  improved  condition 
of  persons  employed. 

Philadelphia  is  believed  to  be  a  buying  centre  for  3,000,- 

000  people.  If  each  of  them  in  a  year's  purchase  of  per- 
sonal needs  and  home  necessities  saves  on  an  average  ten 
cents  a  day,  the  saving  is  $10,095,000  in  a  year.  Suppose  it 
be  but  half  that  amount,  there  is  still  five  millions  to  the 
good  of  the  people  to  be  put  into  their  savings  or  their 
pleasures. 

I  may  be  asked  how  such  a  statement  can  be  certified  to. 

1  reply,  I  am  not  ofiering  this  information  as  a  statement  of 
fact,  because  no  statement  can  be  made  upon  accurate  statis- 
tics of  the  amount  of  merchandise  purchased  each  year  for 
individual  consumption.  I  submit  this  as  a  fair  estimate 
from  an  experience  of  twenty-five  years  and  more  of  careful 
study,  because  I  desire  to  be  a  witness  for  the  truth,  that  it 
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may  be  used  for  what  it  is  worth  in  discussing  economic  and 
social  questions. 

I  can,  however,  be  more  specific  in  pointing  out  the  effect 
of  modem  retailing  upon  prices: 

First. — Prices  realized  by  the  producer.  As  he  sells  in 
large  lots  to  single  firms,  whose  outlet  he  becomes  familiar 
with  as  to  quantities  and  qualities,  the  producer  is  able  to 
count  more  surely  upon  steady  employment  of  his  work- 
people, and  having  but  one  risk  instead  of  many,  and  smaller 
expenses  in  handling  goods,  can  without  sacrifice  of  his  own 
profit,  materially  reduce  the  price  of  goods. 

Second. — Prices  paid  by  the  consumer.  The  reductions 
of  the  producer,  plus  the  lessened  co.sts  of  concentrated  dis- 
tribution by  the  retailer,  are  turned  over  to  the  consumer. 
Further,  the  variety  of  goods  upon  sale  by  the  large  retail 
house,  unlike  the  exclusive  merchant  having  only  a  two- 
season  business  and  sometimes  only  one  at  the  holidays, 
does  not  require  profits  from  two  or  three  months'  sales  to 
bear  the  year's  rent,  insurance  and  clerical  force.  An  all- 
year-rojind  business,  bringing  a  steady  current  of  buyers,  is 
the  essential  thing  to  use  buildings  and  clerks  to  advantage 
and  warrant  small  profits. 

It  is  an  easily  proven  fact  that  the  operation  of  the  Ameri- 
can retail  system  has  reduced  the  prices  of  many  classes  of 
goods  one-half  in  twenty  years.  But  for  the  length  of  this 
paper  I  would  add  items  in  books,  bicycles,  furniture,  woolen 
dress  goods,  clothing,  housefurnishing  goods  and  china. 
There  are  other  causes  of  reductions  operating  in  some  in- 
stances, but  a  prominent  cause  is  the  bettered  condition  of 
retailing. 

There  are  some  who  claim  that  the  reduced  cost  of  quinine 
was  the  removal  of  the  tariff,  but  the  fact  is  the  Britons 
appointed  a  commission  to  learn  the  causes  of  its  scarcity, 
and  who,  to  reduce  its  price,  sought  the  proper  soil  for  the 
growing  of  abundance  of  trees,  and  thus  increased  the  sup- 
ply and  lowered  the  price. 
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The  evolution  in  American  trading  has  planted  trees  that 
have  borne  good  fruit  for  the  people. 

General  Grant,  in  proposing  the  health  of  Sir  William 
Armstrong  at  a  dinner,  laid  his  hand  upon  a  hundred- ton  gun 
and  said  the  inventor  of  it  had  produced  the  most  powerful 
peace-compelling  implement  the  world  had  ever  seen. 

I  believe  the  new  American  system  of  storekeeping  is  the 
most  powerful  factor  yet  discovered  to  compel  minimum 
prices.  Perhaps  some  one  will  ask  what  relation  reduced 
prices  of  mechandise  have  upon  labor.  It  is  a  noticeable 
fact  that  lowered  prices  stimulate  consumption  and  require 
additional  labor  in  producing,  transporting  and  distributing. 
The  care  of  such  large  stocks,  amounting  in  one  single  store 
upon  an  average  at  all  times  to  between  four  and  five  millions 
of  dollars,  and  the  preparation  of  and  handling  from  reserves  to 
forward  stocks,  require  large  corps  of  men.  Under  old  con- 
ditions of  storekeeping  a  man  and  his  wife  or  daughter  did 
all  the  work  between  daylight  and  midnight.  The  new 
systems  make  shorter  hours  of  duty  and  thus  the  number  of 
employes  is  increased,  while  many  entirely  new  avenues  of 
employment  for  women  are  opened,  as  typewriters,  stenog- 
raphers, cashiers,  check-clerks,  inspectors,  wrappers,  mail- 
ing clerks  and  the  like.  The  division  of  labor  creates  many 
places  for  talented  and  high-priced  men,  whose  salaries  range 
alongside  of  presidents  of  banks  and  trust  companies  and 
similar  important  positions.  It  is  universally  admitted  that 
the  sanitary-  conditions  that  surround  the  employes  of  the 
large  stores  are  better  than  in  the  old-time  smaller  stores  and 
that  emplo3'es  are  considerably  better  paid. 

Inventions  and  new  processes  do  not  destroy  employment 
any  more  than  the  sewing  machine  or  typewriter  or  Mergen- 
thaler  typesetting  machine  has  done  so.  I  grant  that  in 
these  and  many  similar  cases  the  lines  of  employment  have 
changed,  but  the  newspaper  adds  thousands  to  its  circula- 
tion by  being  ready  hours  sooner  for  mails  to  carry  it  to 
distant  points,    and   the   sewing   machine   and   typewriter 
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machine  have,  like  the  uses  of  electricit\',  telephone,  etc., 
created  work  and  employment  that  did  not  previously 
exist. 

Taking  the  number  of  employes  in  the  old-time  smaller 
store  at  an  average  of  five,  it  would  require,  when  the  full 
complement  of  emplo^-es  are  on  the  pay-roll  of  a  representa- 
tive large  store,  as  many  as  1,200  stores  to  furnish  as  much 
employment,  while  the  total  payments  of  salaries  would  be 
very  much  higher  in  the  large  store  than  under  the  small 
store  system. 

Some  of  the  large  stores  are  commercial  universities, 
where  the  5^oung  people  are  in  classes  in  the  evenings  under 
competent  teachers,  and  engaged  upon  the  practical  work 
of  the  store  during  certain  hours  of  the  da3\  A  part  of  the 
new  business  is  the  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  which  is 
managed  wholly  by  a  board  of  representative  employes, 
through  which,  in  cases  of  sickness,  accident  and  death, 
benefits  have  been  given  from  1882  to  1899  amounting  to 
two  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  two  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  dollars  and  twenty-seven  cents  ($246,239.27), 
nearl}'  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  salaries  fulh^  up  to  and  believed 
to  be  above  the  level  of  salaries  usually  paid,  one  mercantile 
firm  is  known  to  have  paid  to  its  employes  by  various 
schemes  of  co-operation  the  sum  of  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollars  and 
twenty-three  cents  ($697,428.23),  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
million  of  dollars — during  a  period  of  1888  to  December  31, 
1899. 

What  is  the  effect  of  the  modern  retail  store  upon 
competition  ?  Are  its  tendencies  monopolistic  in  the  control 
of  merchandise  or  of  trade  ?  I  counted  yesterday'  the  num- 
ber of  mercantile  licenses  of  dealers,  places  and  stores  in 
Philadelphia  in  the  year  1870.  There  were  16,560.  To-da)' 
I  obtained  the  number  of  notices  of  mercantile  licenses  thus 
far  sent  out  in    Philadelphia   representing   the  stores  and 
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places  of  business,  and  the  figures  given  me  are  a  minitnum 
of  34,000,  with  an  additional  number  yet  to  be  issued. 

The  population  in  1870  was  674,022,  twenty  j^ears  later  it 
was  1,046,964,  and  is  now  variously  estimated  at  from 
1,250,000  to  1,300,000.  The  number  of  stores  in  1870 
(16,560)  to  the  population  of  that  date  was  245  for  every 
10,000,  while  at  the  maximum  estimate  for  1900  the  num- 
ber of  stores  is  267  for  every  10,000  persons.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  business  dealers  has  more  than  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  the  population. 

Very  few,  possibly  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  retail 
stores  of  the  United  States  are  incorporated.  They  are  as 
a  rule  under  private  individual  ownership,  and  their  business 
enterprise  represents  capacity  and  capital  coupled  with  exec- 
utive ability.  It  is  not  always  the  result  of  generalship; 
oftener  it  is,  that  it  is  "  dogged  that  does  it."  Of  such 
incorporated  stores  there  are  in  this  city  twelve  that  did  not 
exist  in  1870  upon  their  present  plan  which  furnish  employ- 
ment, b}'  careful  and,  I  believe,  accurate  estimate  of  15,270 
persons,  a  number  almost  equal  to  all  the  stores  existing  in 
1870. 

Extensive  retailing  in  this  country  is  the  product  of  com- 
petition in  buying  and  selling  for  there  does  not  exist  in  retail 
business  any  known  combination  for  the  control  of  unpatented 
and  unpatentable  merchandise,  nor  for  the  fixing  of  prices 
in  the  interests  either  of  merchants  or  manufacturers.  The 
entire  practical  influence  of  the  modern  department  store  is 
powerfully  against  monopoly  in  any  branch  of  manufactur- 
ing or  selling.  Retail  merchants,  in  common  with  the  pub- 
lic, may  be  at  times  for  brief  periods  subject  to  combinations 
of  makers  of  goods  to  control  prices  and  create  profits,  but 
they  are  not,  and  never  have  been,  parties  to  such  measures, 
at  least  so  far  as  publicly  known. 

If  all  the  storekeepers  of  any  one  city  were  to  combine, 
such  a  combination  would  not  stand  twelve  months  because 
of  the   power   of  manufacturers   to  become   retailers,    and 
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fiirthei-,  such  a  city  of  combinations  would  be  overwhelmed 
with  independent  storekeepers  from  every  other  city,  who 
would  ver}'  properly  expect  and  command  the  support  of 
the  people. 

Public  service  is  the  sole  basic  condition  of  retail  business 
growth.  To  give  the  best  merchandise  at  the  least  cost  is 
the  modern  retailer's  ambition.  He  cannot  control  costs  of 
production,  but  he  can  modify  costs  of  distribution  and  his 
own  profits.  His  principle  is  the  minimum  of  profit  for  the 
creation  of  the  maximum  of  business.  The  keen  rivalrj'  of 
retail  trading  is  inimical  to  a  combination  between  different 
and  competing  firms  and  companies.  Such  a  combination 
would  advance  prices  and  diminish  consumption  and  increase 
cost  of  production.  The  vast  varieties  of  merchandise 
required  by  the  modern  retail  store  make  combinations  for 
the  control  of  articles  in  process  of,  and  possible  of  manufac- 
ture in  every  part  of  the  world  practically  impossible.  It  is 
possible  for  retail  merchants  in  several  localities  to  combine 
purchases  for  the  sake  of  economy,  but  such  co-operation 
differs  widely  from  the  organizations  commonly  known  as 
trusts.  Neither  would  it  affect  retail  prices  save  to  reduce 
them. 

Any  control  of  the  retail  trade  attainable  rests  entirely 
upon  superior  service  and  lesser  prices,  and  must  always  be 
an  unknown,  or  at  least  a  changing  quantity.  It  can  never 
be  vested  permanently  as  a  possession  in  any  single  hands, 
nor  in  any  group  of  organizations.  Popularit}'-,  founded 
upon  distinct  actual  worthiness,  is  its  only  power  to  com- 
mand. Success  in  some  branches  of  mercantile  life  has  its 
intense  individuality,  and  is  a  matter  of  intense  personality, 
much  the  same  as  in  the  journalistic  and  other  learned  pro- 
fessions. Only  when  persona!  ability  and  character  can  be 
translated  into  a  franchise,  can  a  retail  business  become  a 
valuable  entity.  Until  then  merchandise,  real  estate  and 
plant,  such  items  as  have  commercial  value,  are  its  only 
assets. 
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I  fully  agree  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  ia 
his  last  message,  where  he  says: 

"It  is  universally  conceded  that  combinations  which 
engross  or  control  the  market  of  any  particular  kind  of  mer- 
chandise or  commodity  necessary  to  the  general  community, 
by  suppressing  natural  and  ordinary  competition,  whereby 
prices  are  unduly  enhanced  to  the  general  consumer,  are 
obnoxious  not  only  to  the  common  law,  but  also  to  the 
public  welfare. ' ' 

The  evolution  in  business  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
discuss  has  not  sought  nor  has  it  the  power  to  limit  produc- 
tion or  stifle  competition  or  raise  prices.  On  the  contrary, 
its  chief  objectors  are  those  who  claim  that  it  makes  prices 
too  low.  It  affects  articles  of  supplj^  of  every  home  and  of 
so  many  thousands  of  kinds  and  ever  changing  character 
that  no  other  restriction  can  obtain  than  the  natural  de- 
mand. The  fact  that  it  deals  with  distribution  and 
affords  intelligent  and  economic  treatment  of  merchandise 
increases  emploj'ment. 

It  has  demonstrated  advantages  to  the  public  hitherto  not 
common,  if  at  all  possible,  to  former  sj'stems.  In  increasing 
values  of  real  estate,  wherever  large  businesses  are  located, 
smaller  stores  crowd  around  them,  in  some  instances  chang- 
ing the  values  of  an  entire  neighborhood.  Statistics  prove 
that  it  does  not  anywhere  crowd  out  competent  and  useful 
merchants.  It  saves  a  multiplication  of  agencies  to  the 
benefit  of  the  consumer  in  reduced  prices. 

It  introduces  into  mercantile  business  a  measurably  good 
civil  service  and  provides  a  systematic  commercial  education 
for  beginners  in  business  in  many  business  places.  It  ele- 
vates the  position  of  employes,  the  large  number  of  persons 
required,  affords  self-respecting  assistance  to  employes  in 
misfortune,  and  for  the  losses  arising  from  sickness  and 
death.  It  offers  opportunity  to  educated  business  people  of 
advancement  and  earning  power  not  possible  otherwise. 

Its  sy.stem  of  prices,  guarantees  and  return  of  goods  for 
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refund,  not  as  a  favor  but  as  a  condition  of  the  contract  of 
sale,  is  a  boon  to  the  ignorant  and  hasty  buyer  and  to  the 
public  generally,  not  known  until  introduced  by  the  new 
order  of  business. 

The  alteration  in  business  conditions  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  centur>'  has  not  only  removed  oppressive  burdens 
resting  on  the  public  and  added  to  the  safety  of  investments 
in  manufacturing,  but  it  must  surely  reduce  the  number  of 
wrecks  along  the  shores  of  mercantile  life. 

The  elevation  of  the  standards  of  trade  and  business 
transactions  must  raise  the  level  of  the  mercantile  calling. 
There  will  come  again  a  new  race  of  merchants  like  Amos 
Lawrence,  of  Boston;  William  E.  Dodge,  of  New  York; 
Samuel  Budgett,  the  Morleys,  father  and  sons,  the  Copestakes 
and  George  Moore,  of  London;  William  Ewart,  of  Belfast, 
and  Madame  Boucicaut,  of  Paris. 

It  rests  with  the  people  to  commend  and  command  what 
serves  them  best.  It  is  only  when  the  fuel  ceases  that  the 
fires  of  good  government  or  good  business  methods  burn  out. 
If  the  public  chooses  to  permit  unwarranted  taxation  or 
restrictions  upon  private  business  enterprise,  large  or  small, 
that  cheapens  whatever  enters  into  the  daily  wants  of  ever>' 
home,  it  only  adds  to  the  expense  of  living.  Whatever  the 
fixed  charges  of  business  are,  whether  they  come  from  waste- 
fulness or  ignorance  of  merchant  or  legislator,  it  is  the  con- 
sumer who  in  the  last  analysis  foots  the  bill.  The  keys  of 
every  public  question  are  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  it 
is  the  people  alone  who,  by  neglect  and  discouragement, 
slow  up  and  stop  the  wheels  of  progress. 
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THE  INTEREST  OF  LABOR  IN  THE    ECONOMIES 
OF   RAILROAD  CONSOLIDATION. 

Wm.  H.  Bai^dwin,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  refer  briefly  to  the  general  questions 
affecting  labor,  by  reason  of  the  consolidations  of  railroads. 
Any  attempt  to  reach  conclusions  based  on  statistical  aver- 
ages will  be  avoided. 

The  limitations  and  qualifications  necessary  to  be  consid- 
ered in  comparing  average  wages  for  different  periods,  make 
such  compari.sons  misleading.  My  position  will  be  suflS- 
ciently  proven  by  the  testimony  of  the  employes  themselves. 
An  exhaustive  study  of  the  question  will  not  be  attempted. 
Reference  is  made  particularly  to  the  five  classes  of  labor 
employed  in  tran.sportation  service,  as  representing  .special 
classes  of  expert  labor. 

The  extraordinar}'  growth  and  consolidation  of  railroads 
in  the  United  States  and  the  development  of  trade  union 
organizations  in  railroad  service,  offer  an  instructive  example 
of  the  constantl)^  increasing  interdependence  of  labor  and 
capital;  such  interdependence  increasing  in  intensity  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increased  combinations  of  capital.  The 
results  in  this  particular  industry  may  well  be  applied  to 
large  combinations  of  capital  and  labor  in  other  modem 
industrial  pursuits.  To  appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
value  of  railroad  consolidation  to  the  public,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary^ to  attempt  to  conceive  of  a  return  to  the  former  condi- 
tions. The  small  independent  railroads  with  their  relatively 
small  number  of  emploj^es,  each  road  with  its  own  standards 
of  equipment  dependent  upon  the  idiosyncrasies  of  its 
principal  officers  or  directors;  each  road  with  responsibilities 
to  the  public  as  a  carrier  only  to  the  extent  of  its  own  short 
line — all  these  limitations  suggest  a  local  independence 
which  would  permit  to  the  railroad  the  employment  of  labor 
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on  the  basis  of  "supply"  for  its  small  demands.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  gradual  growth  of  large  S3'stems  composed 
of  man)'  such  small  lines,  produces  a  new  and  constantly 
growing  responsibility  to  the  public,  until  finally  a  point  is 
reached  where  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  affects  but 
remotely  the  skilled  labor  necessary  in  transportation  ser- 
vice. In  the  last  analysis,  of  course,  wages  are  controlled 
b)^  the  law  of  supplj^  and  demand,  but  with  increased  com- 
plexity in  transportation,  large  bodies  of  expert  men,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  cannot  be  replaced  within  a  reasonable  time, 
and  without  so  disturbing  the  service  that  the  public  would 
not  permit  a  great  transportation  company  to  solve  an 
important  labor  problem  by  so  slow  working  a  law.  The  func- 
tion performed  by  railroads  has  become  too  important  to 
the  body  politic  to  permit  of  any  solution  of  these  serious 
labor  and  wage  questions,  except  by  intelligent  considera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  representatives  both  of  the  manage- 
ment and  of  the  employes. 

The  effect  of  consolidation  has  brought  many  good  results 
to  the  employes:  an  increased  ability  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
roads to  pay  higher  wages;  to  emplo)^  more  men;  an 
improvement  in  standards  of  track  and  equipment,  which 
has  reduced  the  hours  for  a  day's  work  and  has  made  the 
service  less  dangerous.  It  has  also  made  the  employment  of 
men  in  the  service  more  regular  throughout  the  year  and 
thus  kept  together  a  regular  force,  and  has  developed  a  code 
of  standard  rules,  governing  the  army  of  employes,  which 
have  dignified  their  emploj^ment  and  made  more  permanent 
their  positions. 

These  are  some  of  the  most  obvious  advantages  to  labor 
resulting  from  the  constantly  increasing  combinations  of 
capital  in  the  transportation  service. 

The  ability  to  pay  higher  wages  is  due  directly  to  the 
improved  efficiency  of  the  physical  departments  of  the  rail- 
roads, and  the  economy  in  cost  of  transportation  produced 
thereby. 
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The  short  independent  road,  with  its  local  traffic,  gradually' 
began  to  receive  more  and  more  through  traffic  from  its  con- 
nections. Such  through  traffic,  naturally,  was  principall}' 
of  a  high  class  and  carried  at  high  rates,  by  reason  of  the 
crude  conditions  of  .service  and  the  practical  inability  of  any 
one  of  the  lines,  as  a  part  of  a  through  line,  to  increase  its 
efficiency  advantageoixsly  so  long  as  other  parts  of  the  route 
were  of  a  different  standard.  In  certain  respects  the  weak 
line  in  a  series  of  through  lines  is  like  the  weak  link  in  a 
chain.  The  fifty -ton  freight  car  loaded  to  its  capacity  could 
not  be  hauled  over  a  bridge  which  was  built  for  a  ten-ton 
car  and  a  twenty-five  ton  locomotive.  The  diffi^rent  stand- 
ards of  cars,  the  different  gauges  of  track,  the  necessary 
transfers  of  freight  at  terminals,  the  rebilling  of  freight  at 
junctions — with  all  the  consequent  delays — naturally  led  to 
the  necessity  for  the  elimination  of  such  difficulties.  From 
the  fifty-pound  iron  rail  and  the  ten-ton  capacity  car  there 
has  been  developed  the  one  hundred-pound  rail,  the  fifty-ton 
car,  the  reduction  in  grades,  the  powerful  locomotive,  a 
reduced  cost  in  operation  and,  as  a  final  result,  an  enormous 
growth  of  the  business  interests  of  the  country.  This  devel- 
opment has  been  made  possible  alone  through  increased 
financial  ability  by  reason  of  larger  security  in  the  control 
of  traffic. 

Consolidation  has  not  made,  in  my  experience,  consider- 
able immediate  savings  in  cost  of  operation.  Oftentimes  a 
small  road  may  be  added  to  a  larger  system  and  some  of  the 
expenses  of  organization  may  be  saved.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  wages  paid  and  the  class  of  service  which  the  larger  sys- 
tem gives  to  its  new  line  maj'  increase  actual  expenses,  but 
such  expenses  are  irourred  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
transportation  facilities  and  of  increasing  the  gross  traffic 
returns.  Therefore  the  economy  to  the  railroad  company  is 
not  in  the  cost  of  handling  the  existing  traffic,  but  in  the 
reduced  cost  of  handling  the  increased  traffic  resulting  from 
the  improved  facilities  given.     Thus,  with  larger  capital  at 
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command,  it  is  possible  to  make  improvements  and  to 
develop  a  new  low  class  heav}^  traffic,  which  is  handled  at  a 
less  unit  cost.  The  saving  by  consolidation  is,  in  short,  due 
to  the  ability  to  develop  business  economically.  Conversely, 
the  business  of  any  trunk  line  to-day  could  not  be  handled 
by  a  series  of  independent  lines  with  varying  standards,  at 
the  present  rates  which  are  profitable  to  the  larger  lines. 
With  the  improved  efficiency  and  economy  of  transportation, 
rates  have  constantly  declined  and  traffic  has  been  continually 
developed.  With  increased  density  of  traffic,  the  number 
of  employes  has  been  increased  in  proportion  and  has  been 
paid  a  higher  wage.  The  improved  facilities  and  higher 
speed  of  trains  have  made  the  day's  work  for  a  trainman, 
not  one  hundred  miles  as  a  maximum,  but  as  a  minimum, 
so  that  to-day,  with  high  speed  trains,  the  trainman  may 
earn  in  two  hours  time  a  wage  higher  than  he  earned  in 
earlier  days  in  five  hours  time.  Even  though  the  wage  per 
mile  run  were  the  same  to-day  as  in  past  years,  the  actual 
work  which  the  trainman  can  physically  do  within  reason- 
able hours  is  oftentimes  100  per  cent,  greater.  The  locomo- 
tive engineer  of  to-day  may  average  easily  one  hundred  and 
seventy- five  miles  per  day,  and  at  an  increased  rate  of  paj' 
per  mile  over  the  one  hundred-mile  day  of  the  past.  But 
of  even  greater  importance  to  the  men  themselves,  to  the 
railroad  and  to  the  general  public  service,  is  the  highly 
developed  set  of  rules  governing  the  employment  of  men  in 
train  service.  The  seniority  privilege,  which  provides  that 
the  oldest  men  in  the  ser^'ice,  if  capable,  are  secure  of  reg- 
ular advancement;  the  civil  service  rules  governing  their 
employment;  the  credit  system  which  generally  prevails 
to-day  and  which  gives  the  employe  full  protection  for  good 
service  done — in  short,  the  desire  of  railroad  corporations  to 
keep  their  men  so  long  as  their  service  is  satisfactory,  and 
not  to  discharge  them  except  for  inefficiency — all  of  these 
rights  and  privileges  have  been  recognized  almost  entirely 
by  reason  of  the  large  consolidated  railroad  interests  and 
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their  cousequent  greater  responsibility  to  the  men  and  to  the 
public. 

The  best  proof  of  the  relationship  which  now  exists 
between  the  railroad  corporations  of  this  country  and  their 
employes  is  shown  by  the  testimony  of  the  representatives 
of  the  five  principal  labor  organizations  before  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  on  March  10,  1899.  A  few  important 
passages  will  be  quoted  from  the  statement  signed  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  Brotherhoods  of  the  lyocomotive  Engineers,  Fire- 
men, Conductors,  Trainmen  and  Telegraphers.  It  seems  to 
me  of  the  highest  importance  that  we  should  recognize  their 
testimony  as  to  the  improved  conditions  which  have  arisen, 
if  not  by  reason  of,  yet  co-temporaneously  with,  this  w^on- 
derful  development  and  consolidation  of  railroad  interests. 

In  their  signed  statement  of  March  10,  1899,  they  say: 

"  The  employes are  quite  generally  employed  at  rates 

of  compensation  and  under  terms  of  employment  mutually  agreed 
upon  between  the  officers  of  the  railway  company  and  committees 
representing  the  men." 

"  The  standard  rate  of  pay  for  engineers  in  passenger  service  is  three 
and  a  half  cents  per  mile,  freight  ser\'ice  four  cents  per  mile;  firemen 
fifty-eight  per  cent  of  engineers'  pay;  conductors,  freight  service  three 
cents  per  mile,  brakemen,  sixty -six  and  two-third  per  cent,  conduc- 
tors' pay;  passenger  conductors,  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  per  month;  passenger  brakemen,  fifty  to  seventy 
dollars  per  month;  yard  foremen,  twenty-seven  cents  per  hour  for  day 
work,  twenty-nine  cents  per  hour  for  night  work;  yard  switchmen, 
twenty-five  cents  per  hour  day  work  and  twenty-seven  cents  per  hour 
night  work. ' ' 

"  As  a  rule,  the  rates  of  wages  are  quite  stable." 

"  The  plan  of  keeping  record  by  a  system  of  merit  and  demerit 
entries  has  of  late  quite  generally  taken  the  place  of  suspension  as 
punishment." 

"  Unjust  or  unreasonable  dismissals  and  suspensions  are  becoming 
fewer  in  number  and  fewer  in  proportion  to  the  whole." 

"  Road,  train  and  enginemen  have  little  or  no  complaint  as  to  hours 
of  service;  they  are  generally  paid  for  all  excess  hours;  train  and 
enginemen,  as  a  rule,  are  paid  overtime  on  a  very  fair  basis.  The 
labor  organizations  do  not  interfere  with  the  employe  who  is  not  a 
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member,  nor  with  his  right  to  work;  they  depend  upon  their  stand- 
ing, reputation  and  works  to  attract  to  them  all  worthy  and  well  qual- 
ified employes." 

"  The  whole  business  and  laboring  world  are  more  interested  in  sta- 
bility of  rates  than  they  are  in  the  questions  of  whether  or  not  those 
rates  are  a  fraction  too  high." 

"There  is  no  doubt  but  that  consolidation  of  railway  lines  under 
one  management  has  efiFected  economies  in  the  management  and  in  the 
traffic  and  accounting  departments.  It  is  our  experience  that  the 
large  masses  of  the  emploj'es  are  not  unfavorably  affected  by  such  con- 
solidations. On  the  contrary,  we  can  cite  instances  where  the  employes 
of  a  small  railwa}'  which  paid  poor  wages  and  afforded  very  unsatis- 
factorj'  conditions  of  employment,  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  that 
line  being  absorbed  by  some  large  system  and  the  employes  thereby 
brought  under  the  operations  of  the  higher  rates  of  pay,  and  much 
more  advantageous  conditions  of  employment  which  obtained  on  the 
absorbing  system." 

Special  testimony  from  the  firemen  : 

"  The  railroad  employes  have  an  understanding  with  the  employers 
that  there  shall  be  no  more  men  employed  than  is  necessary  to  move 
the  traffic  with  dispatch,  and  during  the  busy  times  they  take  advan- 
tage of  it  and  earn  big  wages,  and  when  the  dull  season  comes,  of 
course  they  earn  an  average  wage. " 

"I  have  been  associated  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men as  its  chief  executive  for  fourteen  years,  and  I  have  yet  to  find 
the  first  railroad  officer  with  whom  I  could  not  do  business  and  reach 
results  that  were  acceptable  to  the  organization  which  I  represent." 

' '  One  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  relations  between  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  the  railway  managers  or  operators  is  the 
fact  that  we  are  supplying  a  great  many  of  our  members  to-day  to  the 
railway  companies  who  are  in  need  of  experienced  men.  They  tele- 
graph to  our  office  and  ask  us  to  supply  the  demand." 

P.  M,  Arthur,  Grand  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  lyocomotive  Engineers: 

"In nearly  every  case,  with  few  exceptions,  during  my  administra- 
tion of  twenty-five  years  we  succeeded  in  effecting  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment  so  that  to-day  we  have  written  agreements  embody- 
ing the  rate  of  pay,  the  rules  for  the  government  and  protection  of 
the  men,  with  ninety  per  cent  of  the  roads  in  the  country.  We  have 
succeeded in  increasing  the  wages  of  locomotive  engi- 
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neers  from  sixty  dollars  per  month  to  three  and  a  half  cents  per  mile 
for  passenger  service  and  four  cents  per  mile  in  freight." 

"  We  believe  in  protecting  the  men  in  everything  that  is  right  and 
just.  We  have  never  dictated  to  a  railroad  whom  they  shall  or  shall 
not  employ." 

It  is  clear  that  such  testimony  as  the  above  could  not  have 
been  given  if  the  railroads  had  continued  to  be  operated  as 
small  separate  lines.  In  railroads,  more  than  in  any  class  of 
labor  in  this  country,  we  have  seen  the  results  of  wise  lead- 
ership on  the  part  of  the  trade  unions.  Both  capital  and 
labor  aim  at  monopoly;  the  best  result  is  obtained  only  when 
intelligent  counsel  prevails.  The  railroads  are  moving  on 
toward  greater  consolidations  and  with  constantly  increasing 
benefit  to  their  million  employes  and  to  the  public.  More 
and  more  each  year  the  managements  of  railroads  acknowl- 
edge their  public  duties,  more  and  more  each  year  the  opera- 
tion of  railroads  is  becoming  a  governmental  function,  so 
that,  as  I  see  it,  the  best  condition  will  be  reached  when  the 
relations  between  the  government  and  the  railroads  are 
intelligently  defined,  with  the  management  and  operation 
left  in  the  hands  of  private  persons.  The  ideal  condition  is 
to  so  operate  the  railroads  as  to  approach  an  ideal  govern- 
mental operation  and  yet  to  retain  the  ownership  in  private 
capital.  As  a  most  vital  and  important  element  of  this  con- 
dition, the  government  should  recognize  the  necessity  of 
preventing  unlicensed  and  unbridled  competition  between 
the  carriers;  of  giving  real  publicity  to  the  operations  of 
transportation  companies;  of  protecting  the  railroads  so  that 
they  may  maintain  reasonable  rates,  as  well  as  of  protecting 
the  public  against  unreasonably  high  rates.  With  these 
provisions  the  public  and  the  stockholders  will  be  protected 
and  the  large  army  of  railroad  employes,  in  their  turn,  will 
be  protected  in  respect  of  their  reasonable  wage.  As  was 
stated  in  the  testimony  above  by  the  representatives  of  the 
employes  of  the  railroads  of  the  country,  "  the  whole  labor- 
ing world  is  more  interested  in  stabilit}^  of  rates  than  it  is 
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in  the  question  of  whether  or  not  those  rates  are  a  fraction 
too  high." 

The  organizations  of  labor  in  railroad  service  have  for  the 
most  part  avoided  the  mistakes  made  by  labor  organizations 
generally,  in  that  they  have  not  demanded  the  employment 
of  union  labor,  or  the  non-employment  of  non-union  labor. 
This  intelligent  direction  of  their  interests  on  their  part  has 
made  the  relations  between  the  unions  and  many  of  the  rail- 
roads most  cordial.  Arrogance  and  ignorance  have  been 
avoided  on  the  part  of  both,  and  the  results  generally  have 
been  profitable  to  the  railroads,  the  employes  and  the  public. 
The  centralization  of  capital  in  railroads  tends,  by  a  natural 
process,  to  put  the  direction  or  control  in  the  hands  of  the 
ablest  and  best  men  the  country  produces.  With  railroads 
tending  more  each  year  to  single  control,  what  is  the  advan- 
tage to  the  employe  and  to  the  railroad  ?  Each  year  the 
railroad  operation  becomes  more  vital  to  the  interests  of  the 
whole  people.  Every  business,  social  and  political  action 
demands  that  the  arteries  of  travel  shall  be  open.  The  pro- 
cesses of  distribution  have  changed  so  that  to-day  the  order 
placed  in  London  will  be  shipped  almost  direct  from  the 
point  of  production.  This  is  due  to  the  highly  organized 
methods  of  tran.sportation  which  allow  prompt  and  imme- 
diate distribution.  So  also  is  this  evident  in  the  changed 
conditions  of  our  retail  trade  throughout  the  country.  No 
longer  does  the  retailer  purchase  his  supply  of  goods  from  a 
middleman  who  has  his  full  season's  supply  stored  and  on 
hand  for  distribution,  but  the  retailer  orders  his  goods  in 
advance,  the  exact  amount  of  the  orders  made  is  produced, 
and  the  goods  are  shipped  almost  direct  to  the  retailer;  so 
intimately  have  the  accurate  methods  of  transportation 
entered  into  industrial  life  and  prevented  the  waste  of  unne- 
cessary accumulation  and  overproduction. 

Under  these  conditions,  in  what  position  is  the  expert 
employe  of  the  railroad  ?  What  is  his  advantage  ?  How 
far  can  he  advance  his  wages  and  what  controls  his  demand  ? 
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On  the  one  hand,  is  the  large  railroad  system  wliicli  must 
continue  its  operations  and  to  which  the  labor  of  its  trained 
employes  is  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  body 
of  men  who  recognize  the  whole  situation,  but  are  controlled 
by  making  demands  which  they  believe  to  be  reasonable, 
the  term  reasonable  meaning  the  demand  which  they  believe 
the  public  would  endorse.  The  history  of  railroad  wages 
has  shown  that  the  public  has  been  willing  ahvaj-s  to  recog- 
nize the  responsibilities  of  railroad  men,  and  has  given  its 
sympathy  to  them  in  their  reasonable  demands.  The 
employes,  as  a  rule,  have  shown  an  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  the  reasonable  wage,  and  when  they  have  not  acted 
fairly  and  wisely  they  have  not  been  supported  by  the  pub- 
lic, have  been  refused  their  demands  by  the  railroads  and 
have  learned  that  reason  must  prevail. 

One  of  the  most  important  needs  of  the  times  is  to  secure 
intelligent  conservative  leaders  as  attorney's,  to  counsel, 
advise  and  interpret  a  reasonable  position  for  the  armies  of 
men  in  our  various  industries.  How  important  it  is  to  have 
such  leaders  is  shown  by  the  satisfactory  relations  between 
the  railroads  and  their  employes,  as  the  testimony  above 
indicates. 

This  important  principle  was  illustrated  a  few  j- ears  ago 
by  the  following  instance:  A  large  railway  system,  which 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  receivers  for  some  years,  had 
reduced  the  pay  of  its  men  10  per  cent.  The  wages  paid 
were  10  per  cent,  less  than  the  wages  paid  for  similar  service 
on  lines  similarly  situated.  In  time  the  security  holders 
were  asked  to  stand  a  reduction  of  their  holdings.  The 
road  was  reorganized.  It  was  placed  on  a  sound  financial 
basis,  but  with  a  fixed  charge  equal  to  the  probable  net 
earnings  of  the  road.  Soon  after  the  reorganization  the  men 
asked  for  a  restoration  of  their  old  rate  of  pay.  The  request 
of  the  men  was  refused,  on  the  simple  ground  that  the  road 
could  not  afford  to  increase  its  expenses,  that  the  wages  paid 
under  all  the  conditions  existing  were  reasonable  wages  for 
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the  work  done.  No  promises  were  made  for  restoration  in 
the  future.  It  was  a  clear  cut,  well  defined  issue  based  on 
ability  to  pay  and  not  on  any  question  of  standard  wages  so 
called. 

A  thorough  and  complete  understanding  was  had,  how- 
ever, in  respect  to  the  rules  and  regulations  to  govern  the 
employment  of  all  the  employes,  so  that  the  rights  of  the 
men,  their  conditions  of  employment  and  their  interest  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  railroad  were  thoroughly  understood — 
this,  in  my  judgment,  being  of  much  more  importance  than 
any  question  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the  rate  of  pay. 
After  protracted  and  repeated  interviews,  the  employes 
accepted  the  position  of  the  company.  From  that  day  the 
company  prospered  in  all  its  departments  and  gradually 
improved  its  standards  and  its  service,  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  public,  its  business  interests  and  of  the  men. 
Finally,  when  its  financial  ability  permitted  it  to  do  so,  it 
restored  the  wages  which  had  been  in  effect  p^eviousl5^ 
This  was  a  case  of  intelligent  co-operation  by  organized 
labor.  During  that  controversy  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  public  press  throughout  the  states  where  those  lines  were 
operated  was  almost  unanimous  in  its  support  of  the  railroad 
in  its  position.  It  was  the  public  sentiment  that  served  as 
the  jury  for  that  case,  and  so  it  will  always  be,  and  the 
public,  in  my  judgment,  will  always  be  a  fair  jury  both  to 
the  railroad  as  well  as  to  the  employes,  provided  they 
know  all  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  further  provided  that 
the  operations  of  the  road  are  known  to  be  administered 
wisely  and  in  the  interests  of  the  public. 

In  the  future,  the  times  may  not  warrant  even  the  present 
rates  of  wages;  and  if  they  are  to  be  reduced,  it  will  be  well  if 
the  public  is  full}^  informed  through  the  publicity  of  accounts 
of  the  actual  conditions  of  railroads,  so  that  it  may  be  the 
final  arbiter  of  the  reasonable  wage  for  employes  in  a  quasi- 
public  service. 

President  Hadley  says:   "  The  railroads  of  the  country  at 
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the  present  time,  taking  good  years  and  bad  together,  are 
probably  not  earning  more  than  3  per  cent,  on  the  actual 
investment."  If,  then,  with  the  public  fully  advised,  in 
competition  with  the  markets  of  the  world  the  rates  on 
trajBic  must  be  so  reduced  as  to  curtail  the  fair  return  on 
what  may  be  called  actual  values,  the  men  on  their  part  may 
not  make  unreasonable  demands,  nor  will  the  public  support 
them  in  so  doing. 

But  meanwhile  it  seems  to  me  evident  that  labor  will  con- 
tinue to  profit  from  the  verj^  size  of  the  railroad  systems 
involved.  The  conservatism  of  large  railroad  corporations 
means  intelligent  and  careful  consideration  of  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  personnel  of  their  organization. 

In  just  such  waj'S  as  have  been  so  clearl}^  demonstrated  in 
railroad  operation  in  the  past,  will  the  economies  to  labor 
work  out  in  the  other  great  industrial  corporations  of  to-day. 
The  modern  trust,  by  reason  of  its  economies  in  cost  of  pro- 
duction due  to  its  large  financial  ability,  will  be  able  to 
pay  the  highest  wage  possible  in  its  competition  with  the 
markets  of  the  world;  will  tend  to  give  steady  and  perma- 
nent emploj^ment,  and  more  and  more  will  approach  in  many 
ways  a  public  service. 

In  conclusion,  then,  it  is  to  me  apparent  that  together 
with  the  increased  tendency  to  consolidation  of  railroad  sys- 
tems, improvement  in  service,  increased  efficiency,  larger 
demands  for  high  class  service,  greater  need  for  economy  in 
transportation,  there  has  been  developed  a  higher  standard 
of  men  in  their  employ;  a  wiser  and  more  intelligent  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  employes  as  to  their  true  relation  to 
the  service;  an  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment; a  higher  wage  for  the  same  service  done;  shorter 
hours  for  a  day's  work,  and,  withal,  generally  a  cordial 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  rights  of  both 
employer  and  employe. 


IV 

THE   FUTURE   OF   PROTECTION 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  ASCENDENCY  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 
Hon.  NEI.SON  W.  Aldrich,  United  States  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  industrial  ascendency  of  the  United  States  is  estab- 
lished by  a  comparison  of  the  magnitude  and  character  of 
her  industries  with  that  of  her  great  rivals,  Great  Britain 
and  Germany.  It  is  evidenced  alike  by  the  larger  aggre- 
gate and  per  capita  value  of  her  industrial  products  and  by 
the  much  greater  collective  and  individual  earnings  of  her 
people.  It  is  emphasized  by  a  rapidity  of  growth  unparalleled 
in  the  world's  histor5^ 

In  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
enter  upon  an  inspection  of  the  whole  range  of  our  important 
industries,  but  .shall  confine  myself  to  an  examination, 
which  will  necessarily  be  general  in  its  character,  of  the 
growth  and  prospects  of  American  manufactures.  The 
great  importance  of  an  investigation  of  this  nature  must 
be  apparent  when  we  consider  that  our  continued  industrial 
supremacy  depends  upon  the  assured  progress  and  pros- 
perity of  our  manufactures. 

The  published  reports  of  the  eleventh  census  contain  the 
story  of  results  accomplished  up  to  1890.  For  the  j'ears 
which  have  elapsed  since  1890  we  fortunately  have  sufficient 
data  to  enable  us  to  approximate  closely  the  percentage  of 
growth  which  has  taken  place  during  that  period.  I  will 
have  printed,  in  connection  with  this  paper,  a  statement 
showing  the  relative  increase  in  production  for  the  years 
1890  to  1899,  inclusive,  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
and  Germany.  The  tables  in  regard  to  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  are  less  complete  than  those  for  the  United  States, 
but  the}^  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry.  I 
will  not  stop  to  read  this  statement,  but  will  content  myself 
with  stating  the  percentages  of  increase  in  each  case. 
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The  increase  in  the  production  of  coal  in  the  United 
States  in  the  decennial  period  was  52.1  per  cent,  in  Great 
Britain  11.2  percent,  and  in  Germany  46.6  per  cent.  As 
coal  furnishes  the  basis  for  ruost  industries  these  figures, 
perhaps,  constitute  the  best  test  of  the  relative  growth  of  the 
productive  forces  of  the  three  countries. 

It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  in  1899,  for  the  first  time,  the 
production  of  coal  in  the  United  States  exceeded  that  of 
Great  Britain.  This  statement  becomes  more  interesting 
from  the  fact  that  a  generation  ago  Great  Britain's  output 
was  four  times  that  of  the  United  States  and  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  world's  total.  Germany's  output  at  that  time 
was  15  per  cent  more  than  that  of  the  United  States,  while 
in  1898  the  output  of  the  United  States  was  57  per  cent 
more  than  that  of  Germany.  In  1868  the  coal  production 
of  the  United  States  exceeded  that  of  France  by  seventeen 
millions  of  tons,  while  in  1899  the  excess  of  the  American 
over  the  French  product  was  more  than  two  hundred  millions 
of  tons. 

The  increase  in  the  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  United 
States  in  this  period  was  48  per  cent.  When  we  consider 
that  it  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  in  a  country  is  a  fair  test 
of  its  advance  in  civilization  in  the  arts,  this  large  increase 
is  most  satisfactory.  The  increase  in  the  production  of  pig 
iron  in  Great  Britain  was  11.2  per  cent,  while  the  increase 
in  Germany  was  72.3  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  per- 
centage of  increase  shown  in  Germany  was  greater  than 
that  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  relatively  small  pro- 
duction in  Germany  in  1890.  The  actual  increase  in  ton- 
nage, however,  was  greater  in  the  United  States,  the  figures 
being  an  increase  of  3,400,000  metric  tons  in  Germany  and 
4,400,000  gross  tons  in  the  United  States. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  cotton  spindles  was  25.6 
per  cent  in  the  United  States  and  4.9  in  Great  Britain.  The 
percentage  of  increase  in  this  case  is  smaller  than  any  of  the 
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others  under  consideration,  doubtless  owing  to  the  unusual 
depression  in  cotton  manufacturing  which  continued  during 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  last  ten  years.  The  consump- 
tion of  cotton,  however,  increased  56.2  per  cent  in  the 
United  States,  while  the  increase  in  Great  Britain  was  9  per 
cent.  These  figures  show  very  plainly  the  marked  increase 
which  has  recentl)'  taken  place  in  the  productive  capacity  of 
American  cotton  machinery.  The  relative  figures  for  Ger- 
many are  not  available,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  increase 
of  cotton  manufactures  in  that  country  was  much  less 
relatively  than  in  the  United  States. 

Our  imports  of  raw  silk  increased  52.9  per  cent  during 
the  period  named,  while  those  of  Great  Britain  increased 
15.8  per  cent  and  those  of  Germany  35.3  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  the  general  business  of  the  United  States 
is  shown  by  the  increase  in  the  transactions  of  the  New 
York  clearing  house  of  52.3  per  cent,  of  deposits  in 
national  banks  of  53.6,  and  of  deposits  in  savings  banks  of 
46.2  per  cent. 

We  can  assume  that  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
our  manufacturing  establishments  increased  proportionately 
with  the  increase  of  production,  as  the  average  number  of 
employes  in  the  decennial  period  ending  in  1890  increased 
65.77  P^^  cent,  while  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duct was  69.31  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  specified  industries  in  Germany,  as 
shown  by  the  German  industrial  census  of  1895,  was  for  thir- 
teen years,  from  1882  to  1895,  39.9  percent,  while  the  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  all  textile  industries  in  Great  Britain 
decreased  2.2  per  cent  from  1890  to  1897. 

Another  indication  of  relative  industrial  growth  is  fur- 
nished by  the  fact  that  the  domestic  exports  of  the  United 
States  increased  42.4  per  cent  during  the  last  ten  years, 
while  those  of  Kngland  increased  ir.8  per  cent  and  those  of 
Germany  12.9  per  cent.  During  the  fourteen  years  ending 
1899   the   value  of  the   domestic  exports   of  Great  Britain 
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increased  99   millions    of    dollars,    those   of    German)-  212 
millions,  those  of  the  United  States  478  millions  of  dollars. 

The  figures  I  have  given,  taken  together,  show  a  probable 
increase  in  the  manufactured  product  of  the  United  States 
from  1890  to  1899  of  from  40  to  50  per  cent.  Taking  into 
account  the  decline  in  prices  which  has  taken  place,  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  total  value  of  the  manufactured  products  of 
the  United  States  for  the  census  year  1900  will  be  more  than 
twelve  thousand  million  dollars.  This  assumes,  of  course, 
that  aggregate  values  will  be  ascertained  b}"  the  same 
methods  that  were  employed  in  taking  the  eleventh  census. 

Mr.  Mulhall  estimates  the  total  value  of  the  manufac- 
tured products  of  Great  Britain  in  1896  at  4,239  million 
dollars,  and  of  Germany  at  3,339  millions.  If  these  esti- 
mates are  approximately  correct,  as  I  presume  they  are,  the 
annual  value  of  the  manufactured  products  of  the  United 
States  is  2,000  millions  greater  than  that  of  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  combined. 

The  facts  I  have  stated  but  partiall}^  disclose  the  great 
advances  which  have  taken  place  in  German  manufactures 
as  compared  with  those  of  Great  Britain  in  recent  years. 
One  indication  of  the  respective  growth  of  the  industries  of 
the  two  countries  is  found  in  the  fact  that  Great  Britain 
furnished  39  percent  of  our  imports  in  i860  and  17  per  cent 
in  1899,  while  Germany  furnished  5  per  cent  in  i860  and  12 
percent  in  1899.  The  influence  of  the  aggressive  warfare 
which  the  managers  of  German  industries  are  making 
for  the  control  of  markets,  is  felt  throughout  the  world. 
American  manufacturers,  intelligent  and  energetic  as  they 
are,  have  much  to  learn  from  the  experience  and  success  of 
their  German  competitors. 

In  considering  the  recent  progress  of  American  production 
we  should  not  fail  to  take  into  account  the  influences  that 
retarded  our  normal  industrial  growth  in  the  years  following 
1892.  The  widespread  fears  aroused  by  persistent  agitation 
of  monetary   questions  unsettled  confidence  at   home    and 
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abroad  in  the  stability  in  value  of  our  currency.  Tariff 
agitation,  culminating  in  the  reactionary  legislation  of  1894, 
also  had  a  deleterious  effect.  These  influences  arrested 
development  to  a  considerable  extent.  For  instance,  the 
production  of  pig  iron  for  the  years  1894  to  1896  averaged 
annually  but  8,200,000  tons,  while  for  the  three  succeeding 
years  the  average  was  1 1 ,700,000  tons.  The  average  annual 
consumption  of  cotton  in  1895  and  1896  was  2,500,000 
pounds,  and  in  189S  and  1899,  3,250,000  pounds. 

The  same  influences  were  felt  in  both  imports  and  exports 
of  manufactured  goods.  The  value  of  the  average  annual 
exports  of  manufactured  articles  for  the  three  years  ending 
March  i,  1S96,  under  the  tarifi"  act  of  1894,  was  $193, 500,000, 
while  for  the  three  years  ending  March  i,  1900,  under  the 
act  of  1897,  the  annual  average  was  $332,700,000.  The 
annual  average  imports  of  manufactured  articles  ready  for 
consumption,  for  the  first  period,  under  the  act  of  1894,  was 
$155,000,000,  and  for  the  two  3'ears  1898  and  1899,  under 
the  act  of  1897,  was  $103,000,000. 

It  is  evident  from  an  analysis  of  the  comparative  figures 
I  have  given,  that  notwithstanding  the  drawbacks  I  have 
mentioned,  the  progress  of  American  manufactures  has  been 
much  more  satisfactory  than  that  made  by  either  of  our  prin- 
cipal competitors.  A  student  of  our  industrial  history  is 
constantlj'  impressed  with  the  remarkable  changes  which 
are  taking  place  in  the  character  as  well  as  the  extent  of  our 
manufactured  products.  A  generation  ago  American  manu- 
facturers were  satisfied  if  they  held  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  domestic  market  for  the  lower  grades  of  manufactured 
products,  including  the  coarser  cloths,  both  cotton  and  wool. 
No  successful  attempts  were  made  to  produce  the  finer 
articles  of  manufacture  in  any  of  the  great  lines  of  industry. 
To-day  we  hold  the  largest  portion  of  the  market  for  the 
finest  goods  of  every  description.  A  large  part  of  the  textile 
machinery  of  the  United  States  is  to-day  employed  in  the 
production  of  goods  which  could  not  have  been  profitably 
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made  in  the  United  States  thirty  years  ago.  The  revolution 
has  been  scarcely  less  radical  in  all  the  great  industries. 

In  order  to  show  how  completely  our  domestic  manufac- 
turers have  control  of  the  American  markets,  I  will  say  that 
the  percentage  which  the  imports  of  cotton  manufactures 
bore  to  the  total  domestic  consumption  of  cotton  goods  in 
1899  was  3.4  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  manufactures  of 
wool  was  5  per  cent,  of  clothing,  1.4  per  cent,  and  of  the 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  6  per  cent.  To  illustrate 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place,  I  will  say  that  in  i860 
we  imported  25  per  cent  of  our  consumption  of  cotton  manu- 
factures, and  32  per  cent  of  our  consumption  of  woolens. 
Great  Britain  imports  annually  in  value  of  manufactured 
products  about  $1^.00  per  capita,  while  the  United  States 
imports  but  $3.50  per  capita. 

American  manufacturers  have  not  only  retained  their  hold 
on  the  home  market,  but  they  have  successfully  invaded 
foreign  markets,  and  secured  a  constantly  increasing  pro- 
portion of  international  trade,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
remarkable  growth  of  our  manufactured  exports. 

It  is  the  character  of  international  trade  and  not  its  extent 
that  determines  the  measure  of  benefit  to  a  country. 

Under  modern  conditions,  manufactures  are  not  only  neces- 
sary for  successful  industrial  organization,  but  they  also  fur- 
nish the  most  satisfactory  basis  for  profitable  foreign  trade. 
This  latter  fact  is  established  by  the  experience  of  Great 
Britain  for  half  a  century.  The  remarkably  successful  efibrts 
of  Germany  to  extend  her  foreign  trade  through  the  pro- 
tection and  consequent  prosperity  of  her  manufactures, 
furnish  another  striking  illustration  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
statement. 

The  foreign  trade  most  desirable  for  the  United  States  to 
promote  is  that  which  provides  for  the  exchange  of  her 
manufactured  or  partially  manufactured  products,  those 
requiring  the  greatest  amount  of  skill  and  labor  in  produc- 
tion, for  the  products  of  other  countries  which,  from  climatic 
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or  other  causes,  cannot  be  produced  here,  or  which  we  cannot 
produce  with  an  equal  expenditure  of  labor  or  skill.  Foreign 
trade  of  this  nature  builds  up  domestic  manufactures. 

The  manifest  interest  of  the  United  States  lies  in  enlarged 
exportation  of  manufactured  rather  than  agricultural  pro- 
ducts. From  a  national  standpoint  it  is  clearly  unprofitable 
for  us  to  send  abroad  to  other  industrial  countries  our  crude 
materials  and  food  in  exchange  for  manufactured  articles  in 
the  production  of  which  we  have  equal  natural  advantages. 
If  our  agricultural  products  could  be  first  transformed  into 
finished  manufactured  articles  and  then  exported,  great 
saving  in  the  cost  of  transportation  and  other  expenses 
would  result,  but  the  indirect  consequences,  from  an  indus- 
trial standpoint,  would  be  even  more  important.  Manufac- 
tures, once  firmly  established  and  covering  the  entire  field 
of  industrial  creation,  become  the  most  effective  agency  for 
securing  permanent  improvement  in  the  character  of 
national  productive  forces. 

It  is  quite  natural,  however,  that  our  people,  with  a  pro- 
ductive capacity  in  excess  of  their  requirements,  should  seek 
an  outlet  for  the  disposition  of  their  surplus,  but  in  our  com- 
mendable search  for  new  markets  for  American  products  we 
should  not  forget,  however,  that  it  is  still  necessary  for  the 
continued  prosperity  of  American  manufacturers  that  they 
should  retain  the  American  markets,  and  that  there  should 
be  no  diminution  in  the  purchasing  ability  of  the  American 
consumers  from  the  present  high  level.  This  retention  of 
domestic  markets  is  rendered  all  the  more  imperative  from 
the  fact  that  under  existing  conditions  many  of  our  manu- 
factures are  only  profitable  when  conducted  on  a  large  scale. 
We  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the  strenuous  contest  for 
markets,  enforcing  a  demand  for  cheaper  methods  and 
greater  economies  in  production,  is  bringing  about  revolu- 
tionary changes  in  manufacture.  A  margin  of  profits  is 
secured  only  by  the  savings  in  cost  of  administration  and 
distribution,  and  by  the  use  of  better  methods  and  stimulated 
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improvements    in    machinery,    rendered    possible    through 
largely  increased  production. 

I  believe  that  in  most  cases  where  American  manufacturers 
have  wrested  the  control  of  the  American  market  from  for- 
eign competitors  the  result  has  been  lower  prices  for  the 
product  throughout  the  world.  In  a  great  number  of 
instances  we  have,  by  the  improved  methods  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  by  a  much  greater  use  of  machinery,  and  by 
the  superior  skill  and  enterprise  of  our  mechanics,  reduced 
the  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States  to  a  point  which 
has  enabled  us  to  sell  our  goods  in  neutral  markets.  The 
number  of  articles  that  we  can  successfully  produce  in  com- 
petition with  our  industrial  rivals  is  constantly  increasing. 

But  the  advantages  to  which  I  have  alluded  do  not  exist 
in  all  cases,  and  the  high  level  of  earnings  of  all  persons 
engaged  in  useful  employments  in  the  United  States  still 
necessitates  a  relatively  higher  cost  of  production  here  in 
many  articles,  and  in  order  to  enable  the  American  producer 
in  these  articles  to  meet  his  foreign  competitor  in  our  own 
markets,  it  is  necessary  to  equalize  conditions  by  levying 
protective  duties.  In  cases,  however,  in  which  the  home 
market  is  extensive  enoiigh  to  awaken  the  inventive  spirit 
and  enlist  the  highest  type  of  American  skill  and  enterprise 
in  production,  we  are  constantly  encroaching  upon  the  mar- 
kets of  our  industrial  rivals  and  enforcing  our  demand  for  a 
fair  share  of  foreign  trade. 

Having  in  view  the  standards  for  profitable  American 
commerce,  which  I  have  endeavored  to  establish,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  examine  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  character  of  our  imports  and  exports,  as  the  nature  of 
these  indicate  the  growth  in  our  productive  capacity. 

We  will  first  take  imports.  I  have  assumed  that  the 
public  interests  would  be  promoted  by  increasing  the  impor- 
tations of  crude  materials  used  in  our  industries,  and  by 
diminishing  the  importations  of  manufactured  articles  which 
compete  with  our  own  products.     In  the  period  from   1846 
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to  1861,  when  the  revenue  tariffs  of  1846  and  1857  were  in 
force,  the  proportion  which  articles  in  a  crude  condition 
used  in  American  industry,  bore  to  the  entire  importations, 
was  14  per  cent.  In  the  period  from  1876  to  1890,  this 
proportion  had  increased  to  24  per  cent.     During  the  years 

1898  and  1899,  under  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  ^^^  proportion 
was  31  per  cent.  In  the  first  period  I  have  mentioned,  from 
1846  to  1 86 1,  the  percentage  which  the  imports  of  articles 
manufactured  ready  for  consumption,  bore  to  the  total 
imports,  was  35  per  cent.  In  the  second  period  it  was  20 
per  cent  and  in  the  years  1898  and  1899  it  was  15.5  per  cent. 
From  1846  to  i860  the  increase  in  dutiable  imports  was  175 
million  dollars,  from  1876  to  1889  the  increase  was  168 
million  dollars,  while  during  an  eqtial  period  in  years  from 
1885  to  1899  there  was  an  actual  decrease  in  imports  of 
one  million  dollars. 

Coincident  with  this  remarkable  decrease  in  manufactured 
imports,  we  have  even  a  more  remarkable  change  in  the 
character,  and  increase  in  the  value  of  our  exports.  The 
value  of  our  total  exports  rose  from  316  millions  in  i860  to 
845  millions  in  1890,  and  to  1,227  millions  in  1899.  The 
value  of  the  exports  of  domestic  manufactures  in  i860  was 
40  millions,  or  $1.25  per  capita;  in  1890  151  millions,  or 
$2.41  per  capita;  and  in  1899,  339  millions,  or  $4.46  per 
capita.  If  we  should  take  separate  items  we  should  find  the 
increased  rate  more  marked.  For  instance,  the  value  of 
the  exports  of  miscellaneous  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 
increased  from  5  millions  in  i860  to  25  millions  in  1890  and 
to  935^  millions  in  1899.  In  i860  our  exports  of  domestic 
manufactures  formed  12.76  per  cent  of  our  total  exports; 
in  1890  the  proportion  had  risen  to    17.27   per  cent,  and  in 

1899  to  28.21  per  cent. 

The  statistics  of  total  foreign  commerce  are  not  as  favor- 
able to  the  United  States. 

"We  find  that  the  growth  of  our  foreign  commerce,  between 
the   5'ears    1885    ^"<^    i899)  ^^'^■'^  45-9   P^r   cent,   while  our 
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exports  increased  in  the  same  period  65.  i  per  cent.  The 
total  foreign  commerce  of  Germany  increased  in  the  years 
1885  to  1898,  52.7  per  cent,  and  her  exports  increased  31 
per  cent.  The  total  foreign  commerce  of  Great  Britain 
increased,  in  the  last  period  named,  22.2  per  cent,  while  her 
exports  increased  9.4  per  cent.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
increase  in  total  foreign  commerce  was  greater  in  Germany 
than  in  either  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States,  but  that  the 
United  States  led  the  others  in  the  growth  of  her  exports. 

While  the  growth  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  is  very  creditable  to  her  enterprise,  it  does  not  furnish 
the  best  indication  of  her  real  position  as  a  commercial  nation. 

There  is  a  class  of  people  in  this  country  who  are  inclined 
to  follow  the  theories  of  British  economists  and  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  international  trade.  These  theories  had 
their  origin  in  geographic  rather  than  economic  conditions. 

The  comparatively  small  area  of  the  leading  commercial 
nations  of  Europe  gives  a  character  to  their  foreign  com- 
merce which  finds  no  analogy  in  a  country  of  continental 
proportions  like  the  United  States.  In  one  case  the  trans- 
portation of  products  a  short  distance  across  a  river,  a  moun- 
tain range,  or  some  less  tangible  boundary,  constitutes  foreign 
commerce,  while  in  our  countr)''  the  exchange  of  the  manu- 
factured products  of  New  England  for  the  fruits  of  California 
or  the  cotton  of  Texas  is  classed  as  domestic  trade.  The 
value  of  the  merchandise  which  crosses  the  English  Channel, 
the  North  Sea,  the  Adriatic  or  the  Mediterranean,  swells  the 
vast  sum  of  European  international  trade,  while  the  much 
greater  value  of  American  products  transported  across  our 
Great  Lakes  or  the  gulfs  and  bays  that  stud  our  coast  is 
not  taken  into  consideration  in  estimating  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

A  large  portion  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  United 
States  is  analagous  in  every  respect  to  the  international 
commerce  of  Europe,  and  no  comparison  which  seeks  to 
determine  the  relative  commercial  importance  of  the  nations 
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of  the  world  can  be  fairly  made  which  does  not  take  this  fact 
into  consideration. 

Mr.  Mulhall  estimates  the  value  of  the  internal  trade 
of  the  United  States  in  1894  at  14,466  million  dollars.  I 
believe  that  this  estimate  is  a  very  conservative  one.  He 
estimates  the  internal  trade  of  Great  Britain  for  the  same 
year  as  5,774  millions,  and  that  of  Germany  at  5,590  millions. 
If  to  these  respective  sums  we  should  add  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  each  of  these  countries  for  the  last  year  for  which 
the  statistics  are  available,  we  should  have  this  result: 

The  total  domestic  and  international  trade  of  the  United 
States  would  amount  to  16,367  million  dollars,  that  of  Great 
Britain  would  amount  to  8,900  million  dollars,  and  that  of 
Germany  to  7,693  millions.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  total 
trade  of  the  United  States  is  approximately  equal  to  that  of 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  combined.  When  we  consider 
that  the  population  of  Germany  in  1895  was  52  millions, 
and  that  of  Great  Britain  in  the  same  year  was  39  millions, 
or  a  total  for  both  countries  of  91  millions,  while  the 
population  of  the  United  States  for  the  same  j-ear  was  less 
than  70  millions,  we  can  better  form  some  idea  of  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  United  States  as  a  commercial  nation. 

The  arra}'  of  statistics  which  I  have  presented  disproves 
the  teachings  of  that  class  of  political  economists  who  con- 
fidently assert  that  there  can  be  no  normal  growth  of  either 
domestic  production  or  foreign  trade  in  a  country  which  has 
adopted  a  protective  policy.  Those  who  make  the  assertion 
are  forgetful  of  facts  and  do  not  comprehend  the  nature  of 
the  policy.  It  is  not  a  policy  of  exclusion,  but  of  discrimi- 
nation. It  does  not  seek  to  arrest  foreign  commerce,  but  to 
direct  its  flow  into  profitable  channels.  It  is  not  a  policy  of 
restriction,  but  of  expansion — expansion  through  a  better 
diversification  of  national  industries  and  a  more  thorough 
organization  and  development  of  national  forces. 

It  should  be  the  primary  purpose  of  our  protectionists  to 
aid   through    intelligent   legislation,  in   the  great  work   of 
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American  industrial  evolution,  and  to  encourage  sucli 
agencies  as  will  contribute  to  this  result.  Intelligent  advo- 
cates of  the  protective  policy  have  no  programme  to  enforce, 
except  such  as  conforms  to  the  demands  of  our  national 
interests  from  time  to  time. 

The  creditable  record  of  the  past  adds  to  our  sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  future.  We  shall,  however,  enter  upon 
the  new  centurj-  better  prepared  than  ever  before,  for  indus- 
trial conquest,  and  with  many  conditions  favorable  to  our 
continued  success. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  recent  legislation  has 
settled  the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  its  cur- 
rency and  standard  of  value  for  the  next  generation.  This 
will  give  confidence  to  enterprise  and  do  much  indirectly  to 
aid  in  industrial  development.  The  tariff  policy  of  the 
coinitry  may  also  be  looked  upon  as  settled  for  many  years 
to  come,  and  this  fact  should  also  give  a  feeding  of  security 
alike  to  employers  and  employed.  I  do  not  mean  that 
changed  conditions  will  not  necessitate  an  occasional  revision 
of  tariff  rates;  but  we  may  confidently  expect  that  these 
adjustments  will  be  made  with  a  view  to  protect  and  con- 
serve our  national  interests. 

To  secure  any  considerable  increase  in  our  foreign  trade 
in  domestic  products  in  the  face  of  the  fierce  competition  we 
are  certain  to  encounter  will,  however,  under  any  possible 
circumstances,  make  serious  demands  upon  the  resources  of 
American  producers. 

Every  community  interested  in  manufactures  must  furnish 
to  its  people  better  means  for  thorough  technical  education, 
having  special  reference  to  the  demands  of  local  industries. 
Our  manufacturers  and  merchants  must  study  more  carefully 
the  requirements  of  foreign  markets.  They  must  profit  by 
the  valuable  experience  of  their  rivals.  They  must  acquire 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  habits,  demands  and  language  of 
their  customers.  In  styles  and  in  preparation  for  transpor- 
tation they  must  be  governed  by  the  wishes,  or  prejudices, 
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if  3-ou  please,  of  their  customers,  and  not  by  their  own  pre- 
conceived notions.  Our  capitalists  and  merchants  must 
establish  bankiug  and  commercial  agencies  wherever  an 
extension  of  our  trade  is  possible. 

Equally  exigent  demands  rest  upon  the  national  govern- 
ment in  this  connection,  which  can  be  met,  first,  by  affording 
our  people  better  facilities  for  transportation  through  the 
encouragement  of  frequent  and  direct  steam  service  with  the 
countries  that  are  our  natural  customers.  We  should  not 
hesitate  to  adopt,  in  this  respect,  the  agencies  that  have  been 
found  so  effective  in  the  experience  of  other  commercial 
nations;  second,  by  the  adoption  of  commercial  treaties  or 
reciprocity  arrangements  looking  to  the  extension  of  our 
trade  with  our  South  and  Central  American  neighbors  and 
the  countries  of  the  Orient;  and  third,  by  providing  a  more 
efficient  consular  service. 

The  great  work  of  extending  our  reciprocal  trade  in  the 
manner  I  have  indicated,  should  be  promptly  inaugurated. 
Our  commercial  rivals  have,  either  through  actual  absorption 
of  territory  or  by  increasing  their  respective  spheres  of  in- 
fluence, secured  advantages  of  more  or  less  importance  in 
most  of  the  neutral  markets  of  the  world,  outside  of  the  area 
I  have  named. 

With  a  full  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  task  we 
have  in  hand  we  shall  not  fail. 

We  enter  upon  the  great  industrial  contests  of  the  future 
with  the  prestige  of  unparalleled  achievement.  We  have 
unequaled  natural  resources.  Our  productive  forces  are 
fully  developed.  Our  industries  are  thoroughly  organized. 
We  have  unrivaled  wealth  of  soil  and  inexhaustible  mineral 
deposits.  Better  than  all,  we  have  a  vast  army  of  intelli- 
gent, alert,  and  self-reliant  producers,  who  are  receiving  a 
constantly  increasing  proportion  of  the  benefits  derived  from 
our  superior  industrial  organization. 

With  such  resources  and  such  a  people  the  industrial 
ascendency  of  the  United  States  is  secure. 
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THE  TARIFF  POUCY  OF  OUR  NEW 
POSSESSIONS. 


Honorable  ROBERT  P.  PoRTER,  Special  Commissioner  for  the 
United  States  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

The  tariff  policy  of  our  new  possessions  must  first  of  all 
be  framed  to  fit  the  country  and  the  condition  of  the  people 
for  which  it  is  intended.  Unless  this  fundamental  idea  is 
rigidly  followed  there  will  be  endless  complications  and 
trouble.  The  economic  conditions  of  some  countries  re- 
quire one  kind  of  tariff  and  of  other  countries  another  kind 
of  tariff,  while  some  countries  like  England,  for  example, 
are  so  situated  that  free  admission  of  all  but  a  few  products 
best  promotes  the  general  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation.  France,  Germany,  Russia  and 
the  United  States  each  has  an  elaborate  tariff  covering 
hundreds  of  printed  pages,  and  each  devised  with  a  view  of 
protecting  certain  home  industries.  To  construct  a  tariff  of 
this  sort  and  clap  it  around  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  or  of 
Cuba  or  of  the  Philippines,  would  be  very  much  like  putting 
a  steam-hammer  in  motion  to  crack  a  hickory  nut.  We  had 
an  illustration  of  this  sort  in  the  case  of  the  Island  of  Guam, 
which  I  suppose  may  rightly  come  under  the  term  "  our 
new  possessions,"  however  out  of  place  it  may  be  when 
applied  to  Cuba.  A  tariff  was  wanted  for  Guam.  There  was 
no  time  to  send  for  the  United  States  tariff,  and  so  Governor 
Leary,  like  a  true  American  rose  to  the  occasion  and  wrote 
one  himself,  which  for  charm  of  expression  and  simple 
directness  far  excels  those  more  ponderous  documents  with 
which  Congress  is  familiar.  I  was  aftenvards  called  upon 
by  the  navy  department  to  revise  the  tariff  of  Guam  and 
destroy  its  primitive  picturesqueness.  It  is  perhaps  in  bet- 
ter form  now,  but  the  Leary  tariff  answered  the  purpose  so 
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long  as  the    military    or  naval    authorities  had  power   of 
administration  without  appeal. 

The  territories  which  we  have  acquired  by  conquest  or 
purchase,  and  the  island  which  we  have  pledged  ourselves 
to  protect  against  foreign  aggression — though  distinctly  re- 
pudiating sovereignty  therein — cannot  be  exploited  for  the 
advantage  of  the  United  States.  A  policy  of  this  sort  which 
disregarded  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants,  would  be  follow- 
ing the  bad  example  of  Spain.  It  would  be  putting  on  the 
cast-off  wearing  apparel  of  England,  for  the  idea  of  working 
the  colonies  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother  country  has 
seen  its  best  days  with  the  British  Government.  The  war 
of  American  independence  did  much  to  modify  and  dispel 
the  notion  that  "colonies"  or  "possessions"  could  be 
made  tributary  to  the  parent  country.  The  Spanish  idea  in 
its  government,  not  only  of  Cuba,  but  of  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines,  was  purely  and  absolutely  the  idea  of  posses- 
sion, and  nothing  points  so  unmistakably  to  this  as  the 
manner  in  which  the  tariffs  were  framed  and  the  tariff  policy 
adapted  towards  those  possessions.  Spain  was  not  content 
with  a  fiscal  policy  giving  absolute  freedom  of  trade  between 
the  mother  country  and  the  colonies,  and  the  Spanish  tariff 
against  all  foreign  nations.  The  Spanish  idea  was  to  levy 
toll  both  coming  and  going.  To  this  end,  tariffs  for  these 
unhappy  islands  were  so  constructed  that  the  products  of 
Spain  could  be  imported  at  a  very  low  rate  of  duty,  and  the 
products  of  other  countries  at  a  rate  sometimes  double  and 
even  treble.  A  more  iniquitous  fiscal  arrangement  was 
never  conceived.  True,  the  products  of  other  countries 
were  food-stuffs  and  necessities  for  the  farmer  and  the 
laborer,  while  the  products  of  Spain  were  silks,  fine  linens, 
expensive  wines  and  luxuries.  So  deep-seated  was  the 
greed  of  the  mother  country  that  from  75  to  80  per  cent  of 
the  revenues  from  customs  tariff  were  collected  upon  articles 
of  food  and  of  first  necessity,  while  the  well-to-do  and  rich 
— mostly  resident  Spanish  citizens — enjoyed  the  lowest  rates 
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of  duty  upon  the  merchandise  they  imported.  It  was  this 
sort  of  tariff  policy  the  United  States  found  in  the  several 
territories  for  which  we  have  been  called  upon  to  evolve  not 
only  a  fiscal  but  a  complete  governmental  policy. 

The  settlement  of  our  tariff  policy  for  Porto  Rico  has 
raised  all  the  questions  incidental  to  the  government  of  these 
territories,  excepting,  of  course,  those  involving  our  future 
relations  with  Cuba.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  here 
whether  a  treaty  is  a  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
or  whether  the  Constitution  extends  itself,  ex  propria  vigore, 
to  all  territorj^  acquired  by  the  United  States,  at  the  moment 
of  its  acquisition.  This  is  a  fundamental  question  which 
has  been  thoroughly  thrashed  out  in  the  recent  debates  of 
Congress,  and  until  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
passes  upon  it,  the  proposition  that  the  "  Constitution 
follows  the  flag"  remains  controverted.  To  one  dealing 
only  with  the  practical  side  of  the  question  it  would  seem 
strange  that  we  should  have  no  other  alternative  but  to  put 
around  these  islands  without  any  preparatory  work,  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  ray  mind  that  under  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  Congress 
was  invested  with  full  power  to  legislate  with  respect  to 
these  islands  and  their  inhabitants  in  such  manner  as  it  may 
deem  wise,  restrained  only  hy  the  general  spirit  of  our  insti- 
tutions. The  framers  of  the  Constitution  seem  to  have 
provided  for  this  contingency  when  they  invested  Congress 
with  power  to  ' '  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  territory  and  other  property 
belonging  to  the  United  States. "  "  Under  these  two 
powers,"  says  Senator  Foraker  in  a  very  clear  exposition  of 
this  question  in  the  current  North  Americayi  Review,  "  Con- 
gress is  at  libert}'-  to  make  any  provisions  it  may  see  fit  to 
make  with  respect  to  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine  Islands 
that  have  relation  to  the  civil  and  political  status  of  their 
inhabitants.  It  may  make  them  citizens  or  withhold  citi- 
zenship;   it   may    impose   equal    or    unequal   taxation,    as 
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compared  with  the  rest  of  the  United  States;  and  it  may,  as 
there  is  occasion  to  do  in  this  instance  with  respect  to  coffee, 
impose  a  duty  upon  the  importation  of  coffee  into  Porto 
Rico  for  the  protection  of  the  coffee  industry  there,  while, 
under  the  general  tariff  laws  of  the  United  States,  at  all 
ports  of  the  United  States,  coffee  is  admitted  free;  and  it 
may,  as  many  of  us  believe,  and  as  the  bill  provides — 
impose  a  duty  upon  products  imported  from  the  United 
States  into  Porto  Rico  or  from  Porto  Rico  into  the  United 
States."  If  this  view  of  the  question  should  prove  correct, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  so  decides,  the  tariff  policy  of  our 
new  possessions  must  be  settled  in  accordance  with  the 
opening  proposition  of  this  paper.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Supreme  Court  should  decide  that  we  have  no  power 
under  the  Constitution  to  levy  duties  upon  products  going 
from  this  country  to  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippines,  or  to 
collect  duty  on  merchandise  coming  from  those  islands  to 
the  United  States,  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  to  discuss. 
The  tariff  policy  of  our  new  possessions  in  that  case  will 
become  the  tariff  law  of  the  United  States,  and  that  has  been 
committed  to  other  hands. 

The  question  of  our  present  and  future  fiscal  relation 
with  Cuba  remains  undebated,  but  as  the  trade  of  Cuba  ex- 
ceeds that  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  combined,  and 
the  difference  of  opinions  as  to  its  future  is  as  sharply 
defined,  the  Cuban  question  will  not  lack  interest  when  once 
before  Congress.  While  the  great  constitutional  lawyers  in 
Congress  are  clinching  their  arguments  with  quotations 
from  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  rounding  their  sen- 
tences with  rhetoric  resonant  with  eloquence,  and  keeping 
the  presses  of  the  government  printing  office  busy  night  and 
day  with  their  speeches,  the  Army  of  the  United  States  is 
attending  to  the  humdrum  of  every  day  legislation,  not  only 
in  our  own  new  possessions  but  in  the  Island  of  Cuba.  The 
military  are  hour  by  hour,  and  day  by  day  aided  by  such 
civilian  experts  as  can  be  extemporized  for  this  purpose. 
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keeping  law  and  order,  administering  police  irrespective  of 
race  and  class,  inaugurating  a  new  judiciary,  extending 
municipal  institutions,  building  school  houses  and  establish- 
ing schools,  reconstructing  society  on  a  new  basis,  framing 
and  promulgating  tariffs,  collecting  and  expending  revenue, 
and  performing  other  and  equally  important  functions,  not  in 
the  interests  of  the  United  States,  but  in  the  interests  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  islands.  All  this  work  has  been  done 
with  precisel}^  the  same  scrupulous  care  and  surrounded  by 
the  same  checks  in  all  matters  involving  property  interests 
or  the  receiving  and  disbursing  of  money,  as  our  govern- 
ment demands  in  the  administration  of  its  own  affairs.  In 
each  case  the  records  are  complete.  If  Porto  Rico  becomes 
a  territory  or  state  of  the  Union,  her  people  will  have  a  full 
accounting  of  all  transactions  from  the  day  Spain  relin- 
quished responsibility  of  government  and  the  United  States 
assumed  it.  If  Cuba  becomes  self-governing  she  will  realize 
that  for  the  first  time  in  her  history,  she  enjoyed  during 
American  occupancy,  i.  c,  from  January  i,  1899,  absolute 
industrial  independence.  The  tariil  policy  which  we 
adopted  or  put  in  force  for  Cuba  enabled  the  inhabitants  for 
the  first  time  to  purchase  in  the  cheapest  and  most  advan- 
tageous markets  of  the  world.  She  is  as  free  to  buy  of 
Spain  as  of  the  United  States.  The  commodities  imported 
from  the  United  States  pay  absolutely  the  same  rate  of 
tariff  duty  as  the  commodities  imported  into  Cuba  from 
Spain  and  from  all  other  countries.  The  tariff  policy 
adopted  for  the  Philippines,  owing  to  the  condition  of 
affairs,  is  only  temporary',  but  it  does  not  in  any  way  violate 
the  principles  underlying  our  established  tariff  policy  for 
the  territory'  which  the  military  government  of  the  United 
States  has  been  called  upon  to  administer. 

The  tariff  policy,  therefore,  of  our  new  possessions  and 
of  Cuba — the  government  of  which  we  have  been  called 
upon  to  administer — must  be  more  or  less  modified  by  the 
future  political  relations  of  these  islands  to  the  United  States. 
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If  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippines  were  to-morrow  de- 
clared part  and  parcel  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  our 
Constitution  and  laws,  what  would  be  the  economic  result  ? 
Porto  Rico,  around  whose  unhappy  head  has  recently  played 
all  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  a  sharp  party  debate, 
would  be  least  affected.  From  an  economic  point  of  view, 
the  difference  of  absolute  free  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Porto  Rico  and  a  small  rate  of  duty  is  hardly 
worth  discussing.  From  a  revenue  standpoint,  a  small  rate 
of  duty  for  a  limited  period  has  decided  advantages.  In 
189S  I  was  asked  by  President  TsIcKinley  to  frame  tariffs  for 
Porto  Rico  and  Cuba.  While  in  form,  and  as  far  as  possi- 
ble in  administrative  features,  these  tariffs  were  similar,  the 
schedules  of  rates  naturally  differed.  The  Cuban  tariff  was 
arranged  on  a  basis  of  not  over  25  per  cent  ad  valorem^  and 
the  tariff  for  Porto  Rico  on  a  basis  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  returns  for  the  calendar  year  1899  show  that  the  aver- 
age rate  of  duty  on  all  imported  merchandise  (dutiable  and 
free)  into  Cuba  was  a  trifle  less  than  20  per  cent.  The 
abnormal  condition  of  affairs  in  Porto  Rico — including  the 
disastrous  hurricane  —  makes  estimates  valueless.  There 
has,  however,  been  little  or  no  complaint  against  the  tariff 
which  we  framed  for  merchandise  imported  into  Porto  Rico. 
The  real  trouble  came  from  the  fact  that  Congress  alone 
could  deal  with  the  rates  of  duties  on  the  products  from  Porto 
Rico  imported  into  the  United  States. 

If,  before  adjourning  in  1899,  Congress  had  passed  a 
simple  act  reducing  duties  or  admitting  free  into  the  United 
States  a  few  of  the  chief  products  of  Porto  Rico,  the  pres- 
ent tariff  would,  with  a  few  modifications,  have  operated 
more  satisfactorily  than  the  Dinglej'^  law,  no  matter  how  much 
it  may  be  reduced.  The  justice  of  this  has  been  recognized 
both  l)y  President  McKinley  and  Congress  by  the  return  of 
the  $2,000,000  or  more  of  customs  duties  collected  on  Porto 
Rican  imports  into  the  United  States  during  the  period  of 
our  possession.      Much   has  been   said   of  the  liberality  of 
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Spanish  policy  towards  Porto  Rico.  I  do  not  think  the 
fiscal  policy  of  Spain  towards  this  colony  differed  greatly  from 
that  which  she  adopted  towards  her  other  possessions.  The 
Spanish  tariff  policy  seems  to  have  been  7  per  cent  for 
manufactures  of  cotton,  12  per  cent  for  manufactures  of 
silk,  10  per  cent  for  manufactures  of  wood,  9  per  cent  for 
machinery,  2  per  cent  for  special  imports,  but  20  per  cent 
upon  alimentary  substances.  There  would  seem  to  be  two 
reasons  for  this,  the  first  being  that  in  a  climate  like  Porto 
Rico  the  inhabitants  can  do  without  almost  anything  but 
food;  the  second  that,  as  most  of  the  food  products  were 
imported  into  Porto  Rico  from  the  United  States,  Spain  her- 
self took  little  interest  in  the  rates  of  duty.  Indeed,  of  the 
total  amount  of  duties  paid  as  above,  nearly  ^950,000  were 
paid  by  the  United  States,  largely  on  food  products.  In 
making  up  the  Porto  Rico  tariff,  Spain  arranged  the 
schedules  so  adroitly  in  favor  of  her  own  interests  that 
between  the  goods  placed  at  a  high  rate  of  duty  coming 
from  countries  other  than  Spain,  and  the  commodities  placed 
at  a  low  rate  of  duty,  or  on  the  free  list,  when  imported 
into  Porto  Rico  from  Spain,  she  almost  escaped  the  payment 
of  duty.  Spain,  in  fact,  furnished  over  40  per  cent  in 
value  of  the  imports  into  Porto  Rico,  upon  which  were 
paid  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the  customs  collected;  the 
United  States  furnished  21  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
imports,  upon  which  were  paid  38  per  cent  of  the  customs 
collected.  The  aim  was  at  once  to  put  an  end  to  this 
condition  of  affairs,  and  to  this  end  duties  on  articles  of 
food  and  of  general  consumption  were  reduced  as  much  as 
possible  or  put  upon  the  free  list.  It  must  be  apparent  to 
any  intelligent  person  who  has  followed  the  Porto  Rico 
debate  that  there  is  no  economic  or  fiscal  issue.  The  Presi- 
dent's first  proposition  of  absolute  reciprocity  of  trade  would 
have  been  a  simple  solution  of  the  question  if  the  machinery 
for  internal  and  local  revenue  could  have  been  put  in 
motion  simultaneously  to  the  abolition  of  tariff  duties.     The 
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plan  to  give  the  President  a  free  hand  in  the  matter  and 
authorizing  him  to  reduce  the  duty  on  some  Porto  Rico  pro- 
ducts imported  into  the  United  States  and  make  others  free, 
and  to  continue  in  force  in  the  island  a  tariff  for  revenue 
suitable  to  the  wants  of  the  island,  would  have  perhaps  been 
an  even  more  practical  way  out  of  the  dilemma.  The  oppo- 
sition, however,  wanted  to  obscure  the  real  issue  and 
strengthen  the  anti-expansion  cause,  by  the  cry  that  the 
President's  proposal  for  free  trade  with  poor  Porto  Rico  had 
been  ruthlessly  turned  down  in  the  interests  of  sugar  and 
tobacco  trusts.  Porto  Rico  needs  revenue,  and  the  simplest 
and  least  onerous  method  of  raising  it  is  by  a  tariff  for 
revenue.  The  Dingley  law  with  85  per  cent  off  or  75  per 
cent  off  will  probably  work  satisfactorily  as  a  lazy  man's 
tariff.  It  will  harm  no  industry  and  can  foster  no  trust.  A 
better  way  would  have  been  to  frame  a  simple  special  tariff 
arrangement  between  Porto  Rico  and  the  United  States,  in 
which  our  food  products  should  be  imported  free  of  duty 
into  Porto  Rico,  and  the  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  fruit,  etc., 
of  Porto  Rico  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty  into  the 
United  States.  If  Congress  has  the  power  to  deal  absolutely 
with  the  question — and  I  believe  it  has — it  might  just  as 
well  deal  with  it  in  the  first  place  effectually.  The  limited 
population  and  productive  capacity  of  the  island  makes  it  a 
small  factor  in  the  industrial  trade  and  affairs  of  the  United 
States.  For  this  reason  the  principal  consideration  should 
be — and,  so  far  as  the  present  administration  is  concerned, 
has  been — the  general  welfare  of  the  island  itself. 

In  the  Philippines  other  and  more  far  reaching  questions 
confront  us,  and  it  is  this  issue  we  have  in  reality  been  debat- 
ing while  seemingly  discussing  schedules  of  the  Porto  Rico 
tariff.  In  short,  our  power  in  Porto  Rico  is  the  measure  of 
our  power  in  the  Philippines.  However  indifferently  we  may 
view  the  decision  as  to  the  rates  of  duty  to  be  established 
between  Porto  Rico  and  the  United  States,  the  question  of 
our  trade  relations  with  the  Philippines  is  far  more  compli- 
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cated.  It  would  seem  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  both 
to  American  labor  and  industry,  and  to  our  future  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  Far  Hast,  that  Congress  shall  at  all  times 
have  power  to  deal  with  it  as  it  sees  fit.  However  nuich  the 
spirit  of  our  institutions  may  vivify  the  population  of  these 
islands — even  to  ultimately  preparing  them  for  citizenship — 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  if 
abruptly  applied,  would  destroy.  For  this  reason  the 
Republican  party  has  wisely  made  the  fight  for  a  free  hand 
in  laying  out  our  commercial  policy  in  the  Philippines. 
Exactl}^  what  that  policy  will  be  it  is  impossible  to  say  at 
this  moment,  but  it  will  probably  be  shaped  along  the  same 
lines  as  that  of  Cuba.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  the  tariffs 
will  be  similar,  but  the  general  principles  upon  which  they 
are  framed  will  be  followed.  The  Cuban  tariff  was  framed 
especially  with  a  view  to  the  present  needs  of  Cuba.  In  the 
same  way  the  Philippine  tariff  policy  should  be  one  that 
will  give  suflScient  revenue  and  at  the  same  time  not  inter- 
fere with  the  "open  door"  policy  which  American  dip- 
lomacy has  established  in  the  East.  The  Dingley  tariff  law 
around  the  Philippines  might  prove  fatal  to  our  growing 
China  and  Japan  trade  and  bring  about  innumerable  trade 
complications.  Without  entering  upon  the  detail  of  our 
tariiF  policy  for  the  Philippines  it  must  be,  first  of  all,  a 
flexible  policy,  one  that  can  be  changed  from  time  to  time 
by  Congress  as  trade  conditions  require  it.  This  is  apparent 
at  the  very  threshold  of  the  question.  Geographical,  climatic 
and  ethnological  reasons  demand  a  separate  treatment  of  this 
territorj^  for  some  time  to  come.  The  American  people, 
practical  as  they  are,  realize  this,  and  our  fiscal  and  govern- 
mental policy  in  this  part  of  the  world  will  be  shaped  in 
accordance  with  these  general  principles, — the  spirit  of  our 
Constitution,  without  the  letter. 

Our  tariff  policy  up  to  date  in  Cuba  has  been  simple  and 
has  worked  satisfactorily.  The  first  tariff  for  Cuba  was 
framed  in  much  the  same  way  as  we  frame  our  own  tariff. 
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As  special ,  commissioner  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  the  work 
was  assigned  to  me  b}'  the  President  soon  after  the  signing 
of  the  protocol  of  peace,  August,  1898.  I  visited  Cuba, 
held  public  hearings  in  the  principal  cities  and  carefully 
noted  all  the  testimony,  petitions,  statements  and  letters. 
From  these  data  it  was  possible  to  gauge  pretty  accurately  the 
wants  of  the  people  of  the  island.  The  tariff  is  practically 
a  revenue  measure,  though  in  all  cases  where  native  industry 
asked  for  protection  it  was  accorded.  In  no  sense  was  the  tariff 
framed  with  a  view  to  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  against  Cuba  or  against  any  other  country.  There  are 
no  maximum  and  minimum  columns  in  the  Cuban  tariff. 
This  tariff  exceeded  our  expectations  from  a  revenue  point 
of  view,  the  receipts  reaching  in  the  aggregate,  for  the  year 
1899,  fifteen  million  dollars.  Recently,  in  conjunction  with 
Collector  Bliss,  of  Havana,  and  General  Sanger,  director  of 
the  Cuban  census,  I  have  revised  the  tariff  which  went  into 
force  January  i,  1S99.  The  new  tariff  will  be  proclaimed 
by  the  President,  June  15,  1900,  and,  following  out  the  gen- 
eral lines  of  the  present  tariff,  it  will  be  more  harmonious 
and  easier  of  administration.  The  future  tariff  policy  will 
depend  so  entirely  upon  the  future  status  of  the  island  that  the 
discussion  can  hardly  be  separated.  The  Island  of  Cuba  is  not 
only  the  most  important,  from  a  fiscal  point  of  view,  of  all  these 
territories,  but  it  has  required  the  most  careful  and  skillful 
treatment.  The  relations  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  Cuba  are  far  more  complicated  than  our  relations  with 
Porto  Rico,  though  the  issues  are  totally  different.  Assum- 
ing that  an  entirely  independent  and  separate  existence  is 
the  ultimate  destiny  of  that  island,  how  can  it  best  be 
brought  about  ?  If  it  is  brought  about,  how  can  Cuba  main- 
tain it  without  a  navy?  Having,  at  a  great  sacrifice  of 
blood  and  treasure,  evicted  Spain,  given  Cuba  her  industrial 
independence,  established  a  fiscal  system  administered  by 
Cubans  for  the  benefit  of  Cuba,  there  is  no  future  Cuba 
without  the  United  States  as  an  important  factor  in  the  equa- 
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tion.  Cuba  is  perfectly  capable  of  self-government.  Those 
who  have  had  experience  in  the  reconstruction  work  know 
this  perfectly  well.  The  tariff  policy  and  the  general  policy 
toward  Cuba  has  been  a  policy  looking  toward  self- 
government. 

There  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  grab  or  appropriate  Cuba  in  the  manner  recently  sug- 
gested by  President  Cleveland's  Secretary  of  State.  In  the  due 
course  of  time  Cuba  will  become  a  self-governing  territory, 
but  the  people  of  that  island,  in  my  opinion,  will  never 
relinquish  their  alliance  with  the  United  States,  however 
much  we  may  want  to  be  relieved  of  the  burden.  Political, 
industrial,  commercial  and  fiscal  reasons  too  powerful  for 
mere  sentiment  to  permanently  overcome,  create  a  unity  of 
interest  and  purpose  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States 
that  will  in  time  bring  about  naturally  a  union  which  force 
could  never  accomplish.  The  closer  this  union  the  better 
for  the  commercial  interests  of  both  countries.  The  Cuban, 
however,  has  a  good  deal  of  sentiment  in  his  make-up,  and 
if  the  existing  friendship  and  self-interest  should  end  in 
annexation,  it  must  come  about  by  the  free  will  of  the  Cuban 
himself.  Dealing  as  I  am  with  neither  the  political,  consti- 
tutional, nor  sentimental  sides  of  these  questions,  but  solely 
with  the  economical,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  trade  relations 
of  Cuba  and  the  United  States  dovetail  together  in  perfect 
harmony.  The  United  States  requires  all  the  products  of 
Cuba,  and  is  the  nearest  and  best  market  for  them.  Cuba 
can  practically  supply  her  chief  wants  in  our  markets.  In 
this,  however,  the  scales  tip  in  favor  of  Cuba,  for  the  first 
year  of  open  markets  for  Cuba  has  not  been  satisfactory'  to 
United  States  trade,  less  than  half  the  imports  into  Cuba 
during  1899  coming  from  the  United  States.  This  indicates 
that  the  Cuban  trade  must  be  looked  after,  and  that  it  will 
not  run  in  our  channel  without  some  effort  on  our  part  to 
supply  the  class  of  goods  wanted.  Free  access  to  our 
markets  for  Cuban  tobacco  and  sugar  would  be  a  tremendous 
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boon  to  Cuba,  and  would  soon  make  the  island  rich  and 
prosjierous.  The  effect,  however,  on  American  industry 
would  be  serious  and  far-reaching.  The  American  beet- 
sugar  producer  and  the  Louisiana  sugar  planters  would 
naturally  oppose  it,  while  many  would  contend  that  free 
admission  of  Cuban  cigars  would  cause  a  migration  of  the 
cigar  industry  from  this  country  to  Cuba.  The  lack  of  uni- 
formity of  our  present  sugar  tariff  discriminates  against 
Cuba.  She  can  take  care  of  herself  provided  she  can  get 
into  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  as  she  did  under  the 
McKinley  Tariff  I,aw,  but  entering  here  with  a  duty  of 
$1,685  P^''  hundred  pounds,  against  free  sugar  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands  and  from  Porto  Rico,  and  a  reduced  duty 
by  reason  of  reciprocity  treaties  with  the  British  West  Indian 
Islands,  mean  the  absolute  ruin  of  the  Island  of  Cuba. 
These  are  some  of  the  stern  facts  which  face  Cuba,  and  their 
solution  can  alone  be  brought  about  by  a  satisfactory  tariff 
arrangement  with  the  United  States.  The  Cuban  should 
distinctl}^  understand  that  there  are  two  sides  to  anj'  conven- 
tion that  may  be  brought  about  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba.  Absolute  free  trade  involves  sacrifices  on  our  part  of 
important  sugar  interests  and  a  reconstruction  of  our  sugar 
tariff;  it  may  likewise  involve  great  changes  in  our  tobacco  and 
cigar  industries.  It  is  a  problem  with  infinite  detail  to  work 
out  and  many  knotty  questions  to  decide  and  requires  bold 
statesmanship  on  both  sides.  It  need  not  all  be  done  at  one 
stroke  of  the  pen,  but  by  degrees;  above  all  it  should  be 
done  in  proper  form,  for  the  Cuban  is  sensitive  and  can  be 
led  more  easily  than  driven.  Whatever  the  method  and 
whether  the  result  be  treaty,  alliance  or  annexation,  absolute 
reciprocity  of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  is 
the  only  ultimate  future  tariff  policy  for  the  Island  of  Cuba. 
It  will  be  seen  that  each  of  these  territories  occupies  a 
different  relationship  to  the  United  States,  and  hence  it  is 
impossible  to  adapt  the  same  tariff  policy  to  all.  The  effects 
of  free  admission  from  these  territories  into  the  United  States 
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would  also  differ.  In  the  case  of  Porto  Rico  I  thiuk  it 
would  not  materially  injure  any  American  industry,  as  one 
of  the  important  products  of  Porto  Rico — coffee — is  now 
on  the  free  list,  and  the  quantity  of  sugar  and  tobacco  pro- 
duced in  that  island  is  small  compared  with  our  home  con- 
sumption. Free  trade  with  Cuba  would,  as  we  have  seen, 
result  in  a  modification  of  our  revenue  laws  and  in  a  migra- 
tion of  our  sugar  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Cuba  be- 
came part  of  the  United  States  and  the  change  were  brought 
about  gradually,  the  hardship  would  not  be  as  great  as  some 
imagine.  These  industrial  migrations  are  going  on  all  the 
time  both  in  agriculture  and  manufacture.  The  centre  of  the 
corn  and  wheat  production  to-day  is  remote  from  the  centre  of 
production  of  these  products  a  generation  ago,  so  with  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  steel  and  cotton  goods,  agricultural  im- 
plements and  many  other  industries.  If  Cuba  can  produce 
2,000,000  tons  per  annum  of  sugar — and  this  can  easily  be 
accomplished  under  fair  conditions — it  practically  means 
another  staple  industry  for  the  United  States.  If  American 
capital — and  most  of  the  capital  invested  in  Cuban  sugar 
plantations  is  American — can  produce  sugar  at  a  profit  for 
two  cents  per  pound  on  the  plantation  in  Cuba,  paying  pre- 
cisely the  same  wages  to  labor — the  capital  will  flow  in  that 
direction  instead  of  in  Louisiana,  where  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  at  least  three  cents  per  pound.  This  applies  with 
equal  force  to  the  production  of  beet-root  sugar.  The  enter- 
prising men  now  engaged  in  sugar  production  in  the  United 
States  will  be  the  first  to  plant  their  great  centrals  and  sugar 
factories  on  Cuban  soil.  These  are  some  of  the  problems 
we  must  discuss  when  the  tariff  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Cuba  are  finally  adjusted.  Similar  adjustment 
for  the  Philippines,  besides  involving  our  home  industries 
and  labor,  brings  under  consideration  the  trade  problems  of 
the  Far  East.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  tariff  policy  of  our 
new  possessions  is  more  than  an  adjustment  of  tariffs,  and 
that  its  permanent  settlement  involves  the  reconstruction  of 
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industries  as  well  as  of  schedules.  Of  the  value  of  this  com- 
merce much  has  been  said  and  many  statistical  estimates  have 
been  given  the  public.  Cuba,  of  course,  comes  first  with  a 
grand  total  of  trade  for  the  last  normal  year  (1895)  of  nearlj' 
$175,000,000.  Perhaps,  with  allowance  for  smuggling  and 
undervaluations,  this  total  may  reach  $200,000,000.  Porto 
Rico  should  represent  $30,000,000,  perhaps  $40,000,000 
under  good  conditions,  while  the  Philippines  will  aggregate 
imports  and  exports,  say,  $75,000,000.  These  totals  are 
capable  of  great  expansion  under  honest  and  intelligent 
trade  arrangements,  when  industrial  conditions  in  the  several 
islands  resume  the  normal  state.  The  aim  of  the  United 
States  should  be  to  secure  the  large  share  of  the  imports 
to  these  markets,  as  to-day  the  largest  share  of  these  pro- 
ducts is  sold  in  the  United  States.  Having  been  called 
upon  to  do  the  practical  work  in  arranging  these  tariffs,  and 
being  under  promise  to  take  up  the  Philippine  tariff"  when 
those  islands  resume  peaceful  pursuits,  I  hesitate  to  dwell 
too  much  or  speak  in  too  glowing  terms  of  the  value  of  this 
commerce  to  the  United  States.  United  States  imports  into 
Cuba  during  1899  were  distinctly  disappointing — less  than 
half  the  total  imports.  The  first  year  of  industrial  freedom 
for  that  island  shows  that  on  equal  terms  our  competitors 
make  a  good  showing,  while  Spain  retains  naturally  a  hold 
that  she  formerly  secured  by  discriminating  duties  which 
favored  her  imports.  Not  only  must  our  trade  with  these 
territories  be  secured  and  maintained  by  vigorous  competi- 
tion with  our  commercial  rivals,  but  to  greatly  enlarge  it  we 
must  make  sacrifices  and  relinquish  hopes  at  home. 
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THE  NEXT  STEPS  IN  TARIFF  REFORM. 
C.  R.  M1LI.ER,  Esq.,  Editor-in-Chief  of  New  York  Times. 

What  is  the  proposition  which  the  advocates  of  tariff 
reform  submit  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  ?  It  is  that 
they  hear  and  determine  the  question  whether  the  doctrine 
of  protection  is  of  continuing  force,  and,  Hke  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  ' '  apphcable  to  every  stage  of  our  national  exist- 
ence;" or  whether  it  is  not  now  time,  in  our  changed  indus- 
trial conditions,  that  we  sit  down  to  re-examine  the  basis, 
the  justification  and  the  wisdom  of  that  creed.  They  ask 
the  American  people  if  the  maintenance  of  the  highest  pro- 
tective tariff  known  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  is  to  be 
considered  a  permanent  national  polic}',  or  whether  they 
will  not  now  decree  a  substantial  reduction  of  such  duties  as 
shall  appear  to  be  no  longer  necessary  to  the  development  of 
any  industr}^,  and  the  removal  altogether  of  certain  taxes  on 
raw  material  of  our  industries  that  raise  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  hamper  the  efforts  of  our  manufacturers  to  gain  a 
foothold  in  foreign  markets. 

Times  change  and  tariff  reformers  change  with  tliem. 
During  three  decades  they  have  championed  the  cause  of 
the  mass  of  consumers  against  oppressive  laws  that  bestowed 
the  property  of  the  citizen  ' '  upon  favored  individuals  to  aid 
private  enterprise."  They  now  make  their  plea  in  behalf 
of  the  American  manufacturer,  once  the  object,  now  the 
victim,  of  protection,  whose  margin  of  profit  and  of  oppor- 
tunity in  the  world's  markets  is  sensibly  diminished  b}'  two 
factors  of  cost,  high  wages  and  taxed  raw  materials,  both 
peculiar  to  our  industrial  system,  and  of  which  only  the 
latter  is  subject  to  cancellation.  The  advantage  which  low 
wages  gives  to  his  foreign  competitor  he  must  meet,  he  has 
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met,  not  by  wage  reductions,  but  by  his  genius  for  economical 
production ,  for  the  standard  of  comfort  estabhshed  by  a  high 
wage  rate  must  be  maintained.  But  the  tariff  policy  which 
forbids  or  discourages  an  exchange  of  products  with  other 
nations  and  taxes  him  upon  the  verj^  materials  of  his  industry' 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  tariff  reformers,  unwise,  injurious  and 
dispensable.  It  hampers  our  industries,  checks  our  com- 
merce, retards  the  accumulation  of  national  wealth,  and 
diminishes  the  opportunity  for  the  profitable  use  of  capital 
and  the  regular  employment  of  labor. 

But  when  we  are  asked  to  indicate  the  next  step  in  tariff 
reform  we  are  confronted  upon  the  one  hand  by  a  great  party 
that  fills  quite  the  whole  of  the  road  with  its  imposing  bulk 
and  forbids  that  any  step  whatever  in  tariff  reform  shall  be 
taken;  while  the  other  great  party,  under  new  leaders  and 
devoted  to  other  pursuits,  has  abandoned  its  ancient  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  It  is  plain 
that  the  next  step,  like  all  the  steps  of  the  past,  must  be 
educational.  The  chiefs  of  party  must  be  made  to  see  the 
light  of  the  new  day,  and  the  path  to  a  broader  market  and 
richer  opportunities  must  be  brought  plainly  into  the  view 
of  the  great  and  small  captains  of  industry. 

The  country  has  been  amazed  and  made  not  a  little 
ashamed  by  the  demonstrations  of  devoted  attachment  to 
protection  during  the  debate  on  the  Porto  Rican  tariff. 
There  are  not  many  protectionists  who  have  taken  the  long 
step  that  brings  them  near  to  the  advanced  position  of  the 
tariff  reformers.  But  the  President  is  one  of  them.  It  is 
our  plain  duty  to  give  Porto  Rico  the  benefits  of  free  trade, 
said  William  McKinle)'  in  his  last  annual  message.  Por- 
tentous words,  that  to  many  an  old-fashioned  protectionist 
must  have  sounded  like  an  apostate  renunciation  of  the  faith 
by  the  high  priest  himself  But  the  pews  outdid  the  preacher 
in  devotion  to  the  outworn  creed,  and  the  Republican  House 
and  the  Republican  Senate  have  decided  that  free  trade  with 
little    Porto   Rico,    our  own  adopted  child,   could    not    be 
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enacted  without  peril  to  American  industries,  the  represen- 
tatives of  which  converged  upon  Washington  with  the  old 
appeals  if  not  quite  in  the  old  numbers,  to  protest  against 
the  blow  that  threatened  their  ruin. 

A  blind  and  heedless  devotion  to  protection,  too,  is  exhib- 
ited in  the  strenuous  opposition  to  the  ratification  of  the 
reciprocity  treaty  with  France,  negotiated  by  President 
McKinley  with  the  aid  of  some  of  his  former  fellow- workers 
in  high  tariff  building.  A  protest  against  the  French  reci- 
procity treaty  was  recently  sent  out  by  the  Association  of 
American  Knit  Goods  Manufacturers,  in  which  it  was 
declared  that  the  treaty  ' '  aims  a  death  blow  ' '  at  the  fash- 
ioned hosier}'  branch  of  the  knit  goods  trade,  and  that  "  the 
protection  now  afforded  is  no  more  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  a  fair  protection  to  our  industry. ' '  Yet  I  have  the 
"high  protectionist  authority  of  the  Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter 
for  a  counter-declaration,  which  shall  be  made  in  his  own 
words: 

' '  The  reduction  which  the  French  treaty  accords  French 
cotton  hosiery  and  knit  goods  will  in  no  way  harm  Amer- 
ican industry,  because  the  average  rate  on  all  hosiery 
imported  after  reductions  will  still  be  51  }2  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem; because  upon  the  one  largest  class  of  hosiery  imported 
from  France  there  will  still  remain  a  duty  of  over  57  per 
cent,  and  lastlj^  because  upon  all  goods  coming  from  Ger- 
many (whence  we  get  nine-tenths  of  our  imports  of  cotton 
liosier>'  and  knit  goods),  and  indeed  from  all  other  countries 
except  France  the  average  duty  will  still  be  64.2  per  <iQ.vA.ad 
■valoretn,  and  on  some  classes  nearh'  yi/^  per  cent.  Protec- 
tion beyond  this  is  unrighteous." 

Emotions  of  unusual  joy  fill  the  heart  of  the  tariff  re- 
former, his  pulses  quicken,  and  hope  kindles  anew  within 
liim  at  the  unexpected  avowal  that  there  is  a  rate,  even 
though  it  bey  I J^  percent,  above  which  protection  is  unrigh- 
teous. If  the  axe  of  horizontal  reduction  were  laid  in  that 
spirit,  not  at  the  root,  but  at  the  tops  of  the  Dingle)^  tariff, 
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the  earth  would  be  strewn  with  the  brushwood  of  unrigh- 
teous surplusage  from  man}-  lofty  schedules,  and  the  woolen 
schedule  that  kisses  the  verj'  heavens  with  its  audacious  rates 
of  289  per  cent,  235  per  cent,  195  per  cent,  and  184  per 
cent,  pierces  the  blue  vault  with  one  lone  projection  of  379 
94-100  per  cent  and  carries  an  average  impost  of  86  54-100 
per  cent,  would  emerge  from  the  visitation  in  a  truncated 
and  lopped-off  condition  that  would  evoke  loud  cries  from 
the  beneficiaries  of  those  sinful  taxes. 

I  shall  thrash  none  of  the  old  straw  of  the  long  conten- 
tion between  protection  and  free  trade.  If  the  protectionist 
points  to  our  immense  and  growing  manufacturing  interests 
that  now  supply  four  hundred  millions  of  our  exports  and 
says,  ' '  This  we  have  built  by  our  tariff, ' '  his  old  antag- 
onist will  onl}'  ask  with  due  humilit}^  that  seme  slight  credit 
be  given  to  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  and  the 
productive  genius  of  its  people.  He  will  not  forbear,  how- 
ever, to  invite  the  attention  of  the  defender  of  the  high-tariff 
policy  to  the  influence  upon  our  industrial  development  and 
our  export  trade  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  most  deeply 
interesting  economic  phenomenon  of  our  day,  the  amazing 
multiplication  of  trusts  and  great  combinations  of  capital. 
There  is  the  vital  fact  in  our  present  commercial  situation, 
there  is  the  greatest  creative  force  at  work  under  present 
conditions  to  change  the  methods  and  shape  the  future  of 
manufacturing  in  the  United  States.  More  potent  than  tariff 
protection,  it  has  built  up  industries  into  which  protection 
failed  to  breathe  the  breath  of  life.  Whether  this  new  in- 
dustrial system  be  permanent  or  transitory  we  cannot  say, 
nor  can  we  say  whether  the  people  will  conclude  that  its 
advent  is  for  good  or  for  evil,  but  beyond  all  question,  the 
concentration  of  capital,  the  formation  of  manufacturing 
corporations  with  large  resources,  able  to  command  the 
highest  business  abilit}^,  to  control  their  business  at  every 
stage  of  its  progress,  from  the  source  of  the  material  to  the 
distribution  of  the  product,  to  discard  antiquated  processes 
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and  install  the  best  modern  machinery — we  know,  I  saj^ 
that  this  concentration  eliminates  waste,  obviates  needless 
duplication  of  effort,  substitutes  the  economy  of  the  large 
operation  for  the  high  expense  ratio  of  the  little  shop,  and 
effects  a  substantial  lessening  of  the  cost  of  production.  To 
the  reduction  of  cost  thus  effected  we  owe  more  than  to  our 
protective  tariff,  the  immense  impulse  of  development  in 
our  manufactures  in  recent  years.  And  it  is  this  elimination 
of  factors  of  cost  that  has  enabled  our  manufacturers,  in 
spite  of  the  high  rate  of  wages,  in  spite  of  tariff  taxes  that 
are  no  longer  a  help,  but  a  burden,  to  overleap  the  wall  that 
girdles  us  about  and  send  their  goods  out  into  foreign  mar- 
kets, where  they  are  selling  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred 
millions  a  year  in  competition  with  the  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain,  of  France,  and  of  Germany. 

What  is  it  that  has  quadrupled  our  production  of  iron  and 
steel  in  twenty  years — increasing  it  from  5,000,000  tons  in 
1880  to  20,000,000  tons  in  1899?  What  is  it  that  has 
caused  our  imports  of  iron  and  steel  to  dwindle  from  $53,- 
000,000  in  1891  to  $12,000,000  in  1899? 

Was  it  the  protective  tariff  ?  Seek  the  answer  along  that 
busy  highway  of  lake  and  rail  transportation  that  connects 
the  Michigan  ore  beds  with  the  Pittsburg  furnaces  and  roll- 
ing mills,  or  in  the  Birmingham  district,  where  the  coal 
mines,  the  coke  ovens,  the  ore  beds,  and  the  furnaces  are  so 
closely  associated  that  almost  the  entire  transportation  charge 
of  the  operating  companies  is  for  switching  engines.  Nature 
in  the  South  and  the  art  of  man  in  the  North  have  reduced 
the  cost  of  production  to  its  lowest  terms.  It  would  be  good 
for  the  soul  of  a  protectionist  who  doubts  the  ability  of  the 
American  manufacturer  to  take  care  of  himself  to  study 
with  care  the  wonderful  array  of  labor  saving  and  cost  sav- 
ing devices  that  has  been  created  by  the  great  corporations 
that  convert  the  ore  of  Michigan  into  iron  and  steel  near  the 
coal  fields  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  Their  chain  of  control 
is  unbroken — the  mines,  the  steam  shovels  that  lift  the  ore, 
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the  cars,  the  very  railroads,  sometimes;  the  lake  steamers, 
the  docks,  the  smelters  and  converters,  the  rolling  mills  and 
steelworks,  are  theirs.  No  middleman's  profit  lessens  their 
own,  and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  chain, 
economic  gain  is  skillfully  secured,  arising,  says  Mr. 
Taussig,  ' '  mainly  from  consistent  planning  of  every  stage, 
the  nice  intercalation  of  operations,  the  sweeping  introduc- 
tion from  end  to  end  of  expensive  and  rapid-working 
machinery,  continuousl)'  supplied  under  homogeneous  admin- 
istration with  the  huge  quantities  of  material  which  alone 
make  possible  effective  and  economical  utilization  of  the 
great  plant." 

If  it  is  protection  that  has  swelled  our  production  of  pig 
iron  422  per  cent  from  two  and  one-half  million  tons  in  1872 
to  eleven  and  three-quarter  million  tons  in  1898,  why  is  it 
that  almost  the  entire  increase,  as  Mr.  Taussig  points  out, 
has  been  west  of  the  Alleghanies  or  in  the  Birmingham  region, 
the  Middle  States  lying  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  where  the 
shelter  of  a  protective  tariff  was  most  essential,  and  likely  to 
be  most  stimulating,  showing  an  increase  of  barely  two  hun- 
dred thousand  tons  ?  I  asked  an  iron  master  the  other  day, 
a  very  large  producer,  if  his  business  any  longer  needed  the 
protection  of  $4.00  a  ton  on  pig  iron.  "  If  it  did,"  he  replied, 
"  I  should  not  be  now  on  my  way  to  Europe  to  sell  iron 
in  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy."  What- 
ever argument  may  be  made  to  show  that  without  the  favor 
and  encouragement  of  protective  duties  capitalists  would 
never  have  ventured  their  money  in  the  great  plants,  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  costly  machinery  that  have  produced 
these  results,  the  truth  is  plain  that  our  iron  trade  is  now 
independent  of  the  tariff.  It  can  stand  alone,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  iron  and  steel  production  is  industrially  funda- 
mental. There  is  no  large  manufacturing  business  in  which 
a  low  price  of  iron  and  steel  is  not  reflected  in  reduced 
cost  of  production.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  normal 
trade  conditions,  not  of  the  extraordinary  condition  that  has 
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prevailed  for  some  months  past  in  which  an  iron  and  steel 
famine,  due  to  an  unusual  volume  of  orders  has  had  the 
effect  of  doubling  prices. 

I  now  wish  to  adduce  further  evidence  of  important  indus- 
trial growth  in  the  United  States  independent  of  the  tariff, 
yes,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  it  opposes.  The  great  increase 
in  our  exports  of  manufactures  in  recent  years  has  resulted 
from  two  conditions,  large  production  and  low  prices.  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  had  surplus  goods  to  sell;  in  the 
second  place,  our  prices  were  satisfactory  to  the  foreign 
buyer.  Why  were  our  industries  so  productive,  why  were 
prices  so  low  ? 

Again  the  stern  finger  of  fact  points  to  the  concentration 
of  capital  and  ability  as  the  chief  cause  of  both  phenom- 
ena. Concentration  increases  capacity  and  diminishes  cost. 
An  oversupply  of  the  home  market  and  an  overflow  into  the 
foreign  market  follow  necessarily.  Our  exports  of  manufac- 
tures in  the  fiscal  year  ending  1899  reached  the  unprece- 
dented total  of  $338,667,794.  Of  this  export  of  manufac- 
tures three-fourths  in  value  were  the  products  of  industries 
dominated  or  controlled  by  trusts  and  combinations  of 
capital.  They  tell  us  that  it  is  the  Dingle}'-  tariff  that  has 
raised  our  exports  of  manufactures  to  this  great  figure, 
amounting  in  the  last  fiscal  year  to  28.13  per  cent  of  our 
entire  export  trade.  Why  not  look  the  facts  in  the  face  ? 
The  tariff  may  glut  the  home  market,  but  the  tariff  does  not 
make  low  prices — there  are  no  economies  in  it.  It  is  saving 
of  cost  that  makes  the  price,  and  the  price  makes  the  market. 

Take  another  point  of  view.  How  many  years  is  it  since 
we  began  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  sudden  promi- 
nence of  manufactures  in  our  tables  of  exports?  Only 
during  the  last  four  years,  and  those  are  the  years  that  have 
witnessed  the  formation  of  nearly  all  the  trusts  and  combi- 
nations, the  certificates  of  corporation  of  five-sixths  of  which 
bear  a  date  later  than  1 895.  Manufactured  exports  increased 
from  $126,000,000  in  1875  to  $183,000,000  in  1895 — twenty 
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years  to  gain  fifty-seven  millions.  For  the  five  succeeding 
fiscal  years  the  figures  are:  1896,  $228,571,178;  1897, 
$277,285,591;  1898,  $290,697,354;  1899,  $338,675,558; 
and  for  the  current  year  ending  June  30  next  $400,000,000, 
according  to  the  estimates — five  5'ears  to  gain  $172,000,000. 
The  trusts  and  the  Dingley  tarifi"came  hand  in  hand,  of  like 
age,  and  devoted  to  like  pursuits — the  promotion  of  our  pro- 
ductive industries. 

An  impartial  world  will  judge  which  of  the  two  has  been 
the  more  efiective  and  influential  in  doubling  our  exports  of 
manufactured  merchandise  in  four  years.  But  it  is  a  barren 
futility  to  point  out  these  conditions  unless  we  are  willing 
to  read  what  they  teach  and  profit  by  the  lesson.  It  is  of 
no  avail  to  lay  stress  upon  the  significant  coincidence  be- 
tween the  sudden  growth  of  our  export  of  manufactures 
since  1895  and  the  sudden  multiplication  of  trusts  and  com- 
binations in  the  same  period,  nor  does  it  profit  us  to  adduce 
that  other  highly  significant  piece  of  testimony,  the  fact  that 
three-quarters  of  these  exports  are  the  products  of  industries 
under  the  dominance  of  associations  of  capital,  unless  we 
heed  the  answer  to  the  next  question.  What  do  these 
things  mean  ? 

They  mean  that  we  have  entered  upon  a  new  period  in 
our  industrial  history,  and  that  new  economic  conditions 
must  be  recognized  in  our  laws  and  in  our  trade  customs. 
Mr.  Richard  Olney  in  his  striking  and  philosophical  article 
on  ' '  The  Growth  of  Our  Foreign  Policy  ' '  says  that  prior 
to  the  late  Spanish  war  there  were  two  distinguishing  mani- 
festations of  our  policy  toward  other  countries  :  ' '  One  of 
them  was  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  so  called,  directly  afiecting 
our  relations  with  foreign  powers.  The  other  was  a  high 
protective  tariff  aimed  at  sequestering  the  home  market  for 
the  benefit  of  home  industries  and,  though  legally  speaking 
of  merely  domestic  concern,  in  practical  results  operating  as 
the  most  effectual  of  obstacles  to  intercourse  with  foreign 
peoples." 
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Out  of  this  condition  of  aloofness  and  sequestration  we 
have  emerged  so  abruptly  that  few  of  our  lawmakers  and 
not  man}'  of  our  people  have  been  able  to  adjust  their  think- 
ing to  the  large  requirements  of  the  new  condition.  We 
have  come  suddenly  into  full  relations  with  the  world  and 
have  not  had  time  to  put  aside  our  homespun  manners  or 
don  clothing  fit  for  such  grand  company.  We  are  giving  a 
lawn  party  but  have  forgotten  to  take  down  the  sign 
"Keep  Off  the  Grass." 

Wherever  in  these  years  of  trade  expansion  we  have  sold 
manufactured  goods  in  other  markets,  we  have  displaced  a 
foreign  competitor,  either  one  actually  in  possession  or  one 
seeking  to  take  possession.  The  weapon  with  which  we 
have  overcome  him  is  low  prices.  Quality  and  other  things 
being  equal,  the  lowest  price  commands  the  market.  Our 
manufacturers  have  been  able  to  make  a  low  price  through 
labor-saving  inventions  and  reductions  in  cost  effected  by 
concentration  of  industrial  forces.  But  what  are  our  foreign 
competitors  going  to  do,  the  manufacturers  of  England, 
France  and  German}^,  whom  we  have  robbed  of  a  part  of 
their  market?  Believe  me,  the}'  will  not  give  up  the  fight, 
they  will  do  something  to  regain  the  lost  ground.  And  on 
what  they  do  hangs  immediately  the  prosperity  of  our  export 
trade  in  manufactures,  and  next  the  fate  of  our  Dingley 
tariff.  The  foreign  manufacturers  will  fight  us  with  our 
own  weapons — low  prices.  Skillful  methods  and  a  better 
understanding  of  the  wants  of  their  customers  in  the  East, 
in  Africa,  and  in  South  America,  will  ser\^e  them  to  some 
extent,  but  in  the  broad  sense  nothing  will  help  them  to 
reconquer  the  lost  territory  but  the  abilit}''  to  undersell  us. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  inquire  by  what  economics  the  foreign 
manufacturer  will  command  this  abilit}-.  It  is  vastl}-  more 
important  for  us  to  take  thought  about  our  own  condition. 
Baffled  b}'  our  old  competitors  using  the  arm  of  low  prices 
to  which  they  have  long  been  accustomed,  and  by  which 
they  have,  until  recent  years,  kept  us  altogether  out  of  many 
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fields,  what  shall  we  do?  There  is  but  one  resource — we 
must  make  lower  prices,  we  must  undersell  our  competitors 
or  lose  the  market.     But  how  can  we  reduce  prices  ? 

The  trusts  and  combinations  have  well  nigh  exhausted 
the  resources  of  boundless  capital,  of  human  skill,  and  busi- 
ness ability  in  saving  the  last  fraction  of  a  cent  of  cost  at 
every  stage  of  every  process  they  control.  Their  peculiar 
relations  with  railroads  have  enabled  them  to  command  the 
lowest  living  rates  for  transportation  of  their  products  to  the 
seaboard.  You  cannot  reduce  an  irreducible  minimum. 
There  are  three  other  possible  sources  from  which  the  poten- 
tiality of  lower  prices  msiy  be  gained.  They  are,  first,  the 
pay  roll — that  is  wages;  second,  the  profits  of  capital,  and 
third,  the  cost  of  material.  The  American  manufacturer  is 
most  reluctant  to  seek  to  make  himself  whole  at  the  cost  of 
his  men.  He  knows  that  wages  are  higher  in  this  country 
than  in  any  other  in  the  world.  He  is  painfully  aware  of  the 
immense  advantage  that  low  wages,  pauper  labor,  as  we  call 
it,  confer  upon  his  foreign  competitor.  But  he  knows,  too, 
that  well  paid  labor  and  a  high  standard  of  comfort  for 
workingmen  make  for  good  citizenship  and  increase  the 
demand  for  consumption  in  our  home  market.  A  reduction 
of  wages  is  the  last  resource  against  business  loss  and  then 
only  as  the  alternative  to  shutting  down  the  works. 

But  there  is  the  profit  account.  I  need  make  no  argu- 
ment to  convince  you  that  the  manufacturer  will  turn  with 
no  great  gayety  of  heart  to  the  expedient  of  reducing  his 
own  dividends.  The  changeless  principles  of  human  nature 
and  the  powerful  instinct  of  self-presentation  stand  opposed 
to  that  so  long  as  any  other  way  is  open.  There  is  another 
way,  the  third  resource — reduction  in  the  cost  of  material. 

In  that  anxious  moment  of  his  quest  for  relief,  there  rises 
upon  the  vision  of  the  hard-beset  American  manufacturer  the 
towering  heights  of  the  Dingley  schedules,  not  glory  crowned, 
not  glistening  in  the  sunlight  of  prosperity,  not  singing 
Memnonian  psalm  tunes  of  cheer  in  his  complacent  ears, 
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but  beetling,  black,  disastrous;  obstacles  to  his  progress,  the 
menace  of  his  ruin.  God  help  the  protective  tariff  when 
the  American  manufacturer  shall  confront  it  in  that  terrible 
mood.  But  as  I  wished  to  make  the  suggestion  of  the 
remedy  follow  immediatel)'^  upon  the  diagnosis  of  the  dis- 
ease, I  have  omitted  one  stage  in  this  process  of  economic 
development — the  dark  and  saddening  stage  of  industrial 
depression,  waste  of  capital,  stagnation,  and  hard  times  that 
follow  inevitably  upon  the  loss  of  a  market  and  the  cessation 
of  a  demand.  When  our  manufacturers  begin  to  find  them- 
selves in  turn  displaced  in  their  new-found  foreign  markets 
by  cheaper  goods  made  in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  they  will 
not  at  once  go  to  Washington  to  get  the  tariff  reduced. 
Hope  springs  eternal,  and  hoping  for  a  favorable  turn,  they 
will  continue  to  run  their  mills  on  full  time  and  to  pile  up 
unsold  goods  in  the  warehouses.  Overproduction  has  one 
inevitable  result — business  loss.  Let  any  man  with  the 
material  of  the  computation  at  his  command  attempt  to 
picture  forth  the  condition  of  trade  stagnation,  financial 
depression,  contraction  of  credits,  and  business  disaster  that 
would  ensue  upon  the  cutting  off  at  the  seaboard  of  any 
considerable  part  of  the  annual  outflow  of  four  hundred 
millions  of  our  manufactured  goods. 

Through  this  stage  of  industrial  gloom  we  must  pass  in 
the  nature  of  things  before  our  producers  come  to  under- 
stand what  has  hurt  them,  what  hampers  them,  and  puts 
them  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  struggle  for  the  possession  of 
the  foreign  market.  Then,  at  length,  when  the  interests 
that  once  demanded  protection  and  made  the  tarifi"  shall 
appear  imploring  relief  from  its  burdens  and  asking  for 
freedom  to  buy  where  they  must  sell,  in  the  broad  markets 
of  the  world,  then  we  shall  be  ready  for  the  next  step  in 
tariff  reform,  and  it  will  be  quickly  taken. 

If  apprehension  is  expressed  that  industries  laboriously 
built  up  by  the  favor  of  protection  until  they  have  come  to 
possess  the  semblance  of  a  vested  right  to  a  duty  approach- 
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ing  or  exceeding  the  unrighteous  level  of  71  per  cent  will  be 
ruined  by  a  free  trade  foray  on  the  tariff,  I  reply  that  no 
uneasiness  need  be  felt.  The  influence  of  the  protectionist 
sentiment  is  still  too  powerful  at  Washington  over  both 
parties  to  permit  any  abrupt  and  ruthless  demolition  of  the 
tariflF  shelter.  The  danger  is  indeed  of  a  too  great  reluc- 
tance, of  a  reform  too  deliberate  in  its  movement.  Against 
reductions  demanded  for  the  support  of  manufacturing  inter- 
ests that  have  shown  energy  and  capacity  for  development, 
that  have  made  them  important  contributors  to  the  national 
wealth  the  plea  in  behalf  of  imbecile  helplessness  will  not 
and  .should  not  avail.  It  is  protection  that  is  now  demanded, 
protection  for,  the  American  manufacturer  against  oppressive 
conditions  that  threaten  his  exclusion  from  the  foreign 
market,  upon  which  his  prosperity  depends;  protection  for 
the  American  workingman  against  the  reduction  of  his 
wages,  a  calamitj'  that  will  surely  befall  him  if  it  be  not 
averted  by  provisions  made  in  other  w'ays  for  the  manufac- 
turer's relief.  How  can  the  experienced  protectionist  cam- 
paigner, who,  though  grizzled,  bronzed  and  scarred,  has 
within  his  bosom  a  heart  that  beats  warmly  for  our  strug- 
gling industries  and  for  the  American  wage-earner,  how  can 
he  resist  the  insistent  appeal  of  his  own  proteges  for  needed 
help  ?  The  growth  of  our  manufactured  exports,  whatever 
it  may  argue  for  the  past  of  protection,  destroys  the  argu- 
ment for  its  future,  for  it  demonstrates  that  we  have  estab- 
lished for  the  products  of  our  industries  a  parity  of  price 
with  foreign  products.  We  are  equals,  and  an  equal 
demands  no  favors. 

He  has  the  right,  however,  to  demand,  and  he  will  insist 
that  his  friends  do  not  wantonly  hamper  him  in  his  contests. 
The  American  manufacturer  must  have  for  his  own  protec- 
tion, in  his  struggle  with  foreign  competitors,  the  freedom 
to  buy  the  materials  of  his  industry,  not  only  in  the  cheapest 
market  without  artificial  additions  to  cost,  but  he  must  have 
perfect  freedom  to  choose  his  market.    The  skillful  merchant 
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is  equipped  with  modern  facilities  which  enable  him  to  know 
from  hour  to  hour  the  quotations  in  all  the  great  markets  of 
the  world.  He  might  as  well  be  without  the  facilities  if  he 
cannot  have  freedom  to  use  for  his  gain  the  information  they 
bring  him. 

Those  schedules  of  the  tariff  that  put  an  added  cost  upon 
crude  articles  entering  into  the  processes  of  manufacture, 
and  on  articles  partly  manufactured,  that  are  the  raw 
materials  of  other  manufactures  which  give  profitable  em- 
ployment to  labor,  are  the  lamb  of  the  sacrifice.  Upon  them 
the  manufacturer  is  going  to  ask  that  the  hand  of  the  reviser 
be  laid.  The  people  will  ask  somewhat  loudly  that  it  be 
laid  also  upon  every  duty  in  any  schedule  giving  protection 
to  a  greedy  trust  or  combination  of  which  advantage  is 
taken  undtdy  to  raise  prices. 

There  need  be  no  fear  about  the  revenue.  That  old  cry 
has  lost  its 'potency  since  the  business  of  the  country  has 
demonstrated  its  capacity  to  yield  three  hundred  millions  of 
internal  revenue,  a  tribute  which  it  could  increase  without 
complaining  of  the  burden;  while  the  judicious  reduction 
of  the  tariff  schedules  to  the  revenue  point  would  provide 
the  treasury  with  abundant  income  from  customs  derived 
from  luxuries  and  those  classes  of  imports  upon  which  a  just 
system  of  taxation  permits  a  moderate  impost. 

But  the  first  step,  the  step  immediately  before  us,  is  a 
completion  of  the  educational  process.  The  manufacturer 
will  finish  his  education  before  the  statesman  and  the  poli- 
tician are  out  of  the  primary  class.  Hard  necessity  will  be 
his  teacher,  and  the  pupil  will  learn  with  a  surprising  rapidity 
when  his  attention  has  been  once  fixed  upon  the  instructive 
page.  Some  precocious  scholars  are  even  now  ready  for 
graduation. 
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FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE 

American  Academy  of   Political   and 
Social  Science. 


"CORPORATIONS  AND  PUBUC  WELFARE." 

The  success  of  the  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Acad- 
emy, at  which  was  discussed  :  ' '  The  Foreign  Policy  of  the 
United  States,  Political  and  Commercial,"  placed  a  heavy 
responsibility  on  the  Committee  to  make  the  Fourth  Annual 
Meeting  equal  its  predecessor,  both  in  importance  and  in- 
terest. The  plan  of  selecting  a  subject  which  is  in  the 
foreground  of  public  discussion  has  so  fully  justified  itself 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  the  selection  of 
the  topic  for  this  year's  meeting.  Throughout  the  country 
the  growing  influence  of  corporations  on  industrial  and 
political  life  is  being  discussed  and  made  the  issue  of 
local  and  national  political  campaigns.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
the  very  greatest  importance  to  the  continued  stability  of 
our  institutions  that  the  judgment  of  the  people  on  these 
fundamental  questions  should  be  formed  after  the  most 
thorough  presentation  of  facts  without  party  bias  or  personal 
interest.  It  is  this  function  which  the  Academy  is  called 
upon  to  perform.  With  our  large  membership,  the  material 
presented  and  the  opinions  expressed  at  our  Annual  Meet- 
ings reach  a  far  wider  audience  than  is  usually  influenced 
\iy  similar  gatherings  of  other  organizations.  The  plan  of 
publishing  the  proceedings  in  full  at  the  lowest  po.ssible  cost 
adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  these  meetings  and  to  their 
kifluence  in  the  formation  of  public  opinion. 
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The  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  included  four  sessions,  held 
on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  Thursday,  April  19,  and 
Friday,  April  20.  Thursday  afternoon,  April  19,  was 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  ' '  The  Control  of  Public-Service- 
Corporations. "  Professor  L,.  S.  Rowe,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  presided  and  presented  the  opening  paper 
on  "  The  Possibilities  and  Limitations  of  Municipal  Con- 
trol." Hon.  Bird  S.  Coler,  Comptroller  of  New  York 
city,  gave  an  address  on  ' '  The  Control  of  Public  Service  Cor- 
porations. Financial  Control — Capitalization;"  Professor 
John  H.  Gray,  Xorthwestern  Universit)',  Evanston,  Illinois, 
on  ' '  Difficulties  of  Control  as  Illustrated  in  the  History  of 
Gas  Companies  ;"  Dr.  Frederic  W.  Speirs,  of  Philadelphia, 
on  "  Regulation  of  Cost  and  Quality  of  Service  as  Illus- 
trated by  Street  Railway  Companies." 

The  session  of  Thursday  evening  was  devoted  to  the  An- 
nual Address,  which  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  William 
Lindsa)',  United  States  Senator  from  Kentucky,  on  "The 
Influence  of  Corporations  on  Political  Life."  Professor  S. 
M.  Lindsaj^  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Academy,  was  in  the  Chair. 

Before  introducing  the  speaker,  Professor  Lindsay  com- 
mented on  the  growth  of  the  Academy.  He  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  last  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Academy  presented  at  the  Annual  Business  meeting 
in  January  showed  that  the  Academy  was  in  a  prosperous 
condition. 

"  Twenty-three  hundred  members  are  on  our  rolls,  and  we 
close  the  last  fiscal  year  with  a  surplus  of  $1 ,800  in  the  Treas- 
ury. Bulletin  No.  12  (new  series)  has  been  sent  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  and  contains  the  audited  statement  of 
the  Treasurer.  The  general  report  of  the  Directors  on  the 
work  of  the  Academy  has  not  yet  been  printed.  There  has 
been  no  diminution  in  quantity  nor  quality  of  the  publications 
of  the  Academy.  The  fourteen  volumes  of  the  Annals 
with  their  supplements  constitute  the  best  single  source  of 
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information  now  available  in  English  for  students  of  eco- 
nomics, sociology  and  politics.  Libraries,  study  clubs  and 
reading  circles  are  coming  more  and  more  to  realize  this  fact. 

"With  the  increasing  perplexities  of  our  political, 
social,  and  economic  problems  the  demands  upon  the  Acad- 
emy are  sure  to  increase.  Our  responsibility  for  educa- 
tional work  based  on  broad  scholarship  and  wide  social 
sympathies  must  also  increase.  Each  member  may  well  be 
proud  of  an  organization  so  well  grounded  in  social  service 
as  the  Academy  after  a  single  decade  of  existence,  but  each 
should  also  realize  that  all  that  has  been  accomplished  is 
not  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  any  one  leader  or  small  group 
of  men,  but  of  the  combined  efforts  of  hundreds  of  our 
members,  who  are  at  all  times  loyal  in  their  support  and  in 
their  personal  endeavors  to  bring  the  work  of  the  Academy 
to  the  attention  of  those  whom  it  may  interest  and  benefit. 

"  The  Committee  on  Meetings  met  with  no  little  difficulty 
in  deciding  upon  the  orator  of  this  occasion.  The  topic 
of  the  Annual  Address:  '  The  Influence  of  Corporations 
on  Political  Life,'  demanded  that  we  should  secure  for  its 
adequate  and  impartial  treatment  the  services  of  one  who 
neither  owned  nor  was  owned  by  a  corporation,  and  further- 
more one  who  by  legal  training  and  large  experience  in 
public  life  could  speak  from  close  observation  and  expe- 
rience. We  know  that  you  will  all  agree  with  us  that  no 
happier  embodiment  of  all  of  these  requisites  could  be  pre- 
sented than  in  the  person  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  Hon.  William  Lindsay,  whom  I  now  have  the 
pleasure  of  introducing." 

After  the  meeting  a  reception  was  tendered  to  Senator 
Lindsay  and  other  guests  of  the  Academy. 

On  Friday  morning,  April  20,  the  members  of  the 
Academy  and  guests  visited  the  various  departments  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Arrangements  had  been  made 
to  conduct  the  party  through  the  various  buildings.  At 
one  o'clock  luncheon  was  served  at  the  Manufacturers'  Club, 
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at  which  a  considerable  number  of  our  members  were  pres- 
ent, and  an  opportunity  oflfered  for  an  informal  discussion 
of  many  matters  of  Academy  interest. 

The  third  session,  on  Frida)'^  afternoon,  April  20,  was 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  ' '  Combination  of  Capital  as  a 
Factor  in  Industrial  Progress. ' '  In  the  absence  of  the  presid- 
ing officer,  the  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Phillips,  First  Vice-Chair- 
man of  United  States  Industrial  Commission,  Mr.  Theodore 
Marburg,  of  Baltimore,  consented  at  short  notice,  to  take 
Mr.  Phillips'  place.  The  opening  address  was  delivered  by 
the  Hon.  James  B.  Dill,  of  New  York  City,  on  "Industrials 
as jIn vestments  for  Small  Capital."  Hon.  John  Wanamaker 
spoke  effectively  on  "The  Evolution  of  Mercantile  Busi- 
ness," and  William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad,  on  "The  Interest  of  Labor  in  the  Econo- 
mies of  Railroad  Consolidation." 

The  final  session  was  held  on  Friday  evening,  April  20, 
at  8  p.  ra.,  in  the  New  Century  Drawing  Room,  Charles 
Custis  Harrison,  LL.  D.,  Provost  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  chair.  The  general  subject  of  the  session 
was  "  The  Future  of  Protection."  The  addresses  delivered 
were  by  the  Hon.  Nelson  W.  Aldrich,  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island,  on  ' '  The  Industrial  Ascendency  of 
the  United  States;"  Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter  on  "The 
Tariff  Policy  of  Our  New  Possessions,"  and  Charles  R. 
Miller,  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  New  York  Times,  on  ' '  The 
Next  Steps  in  Tariff  Reform. "  At  the  close  of  the  meeting 
the  Manufacturers'  Club  tendered  a  reception  to  the  speakers 
of  the  Academy,  to  which  all  members  were  invited. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  addition  to  the  scientific 
sessions,  ample  opportunity  was  given  for  the  members  of 
the  Academy  to  become  acquainted  with  one  another,  and 
your  committee  feels  that  this  meeting  has  contributed  con- 
siderably to  the  development  of  a  distinctive  Academy  spirit 
which  is  certain  to  be  productive  of  great  good. 

We  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  to  the  Provost 
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and  authorities  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to 
the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Manufacturers'  Club,  the 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  Academy  for  their  hearty  co- 
operation in  the  arrangements  for  the  meeting. 

The  expenses  of  the  meeting,  which  were  beyond  what 
the  treasury  of  the  Academy  could  bear,  were  defrayed  in 
large  part  by  previous  arrangements  for  the  sale  to  busi- 
ness men  and  corporations  of  large  numbers  of  the  volume 
containing  the  proceedings.  To  all  those  who  have  so 
generously  come  to  the  support  of  the  Academy  your  Com- 
mittee on  Meetings  desires  to  express  its  sincere  thanks. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  desires  to  record  the  other 
scientific  sessions  of  the  Academy  held  during  the  interval 
between  the  third  and  fourth  annual  meetings,  as  follows: 

October  25,  1899,  Sixtieth  Scientific  Session,  Mr.  John  H. 
Converse  in  the  chair. 

Addresses. — Hon.  Frederic  Emery,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  Commerce,  State  Department,  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  "  International  Rivalry  in  Trade;"  Hon.  John  A.  Cock- 
bum,  Agent-General  in  London  and  formerly  Premier  of 
South  Australia,  on  "  Recent  Extension  of  the  Sphere  of 
State  Activity;"  Hon.  W.  Pember  Reeves,  Agent-General 
of  New  Zealand,  on  "Arbitration  in  Labor  Disputes." 

December  14,  1899,  Sixty-first  Scientific  Session,  tenth 
anniversary  meeting,  Joseph  G.  Rosengarten,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair. 

Subject. — "  The  Economic,  Political  and  Social  Move- 
ments of  the  Past  Decade." 

Addresses. — Professor  R.  T.  Ely,  Wisconsin  University, 
on  "Progress  in  Economic  Theory  and  Instruction  in  Uni- 
versities during  the  Past  Ten  Years;"  Henry  Jones  Ford, 
Esq.,  Pittsburg,  on  "  The  Political  Movements  of  a  Decade;" 
Dr.  F.  W.  Speirs,  Philadelphia,  on  "Social  Movements  of 
a  Decade." 

January  11,  1900,  Sixty-second  Scientific  Session,  Professor 
L.  S.  Rowe  in  the  chair. 
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Addresses. — Hon.  Frederick  W.  HoUs,  member  of  the 
Peace  Conference  at  the  Hague,  and  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Delegation,  on  "  The  World's  Progress  Towards  Peace 
as  Illustrated  by  the  Conference  at  the  Hague;"  Professor 
John  Bach  McMaster,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
' '  Some  American  Experiments  in  Arbitration ; ' '  Russell 
Duane,  Esq.,  on  "  Legal  Aspects  of  Arbitration." 

The  thanks  of  your  Committee  on  Meetings,  and  through 
it  those  of  the  Academy,  are  due  and  hereby  expressed  to  the 
speakers  who,  at  our  various  meetings  throughout  the  year, 
have  given  so  generously  of  their  time  and  services  without 
compensation  ;  also  to  the  following  members  of  the  Ladies' 
Reception  Committee,  who  have  added  so  much  to  the  social 
features  of  our  meetings:  Mrs.  Charles  Custis  Harrison 
(chairman),  Mrs.  De  Forest  "Willard  (vice-chairman),  Mrs. 
John  H.  Converse,  Mrs.  Stephen  W.  Dana,  Mrs.  Eugene 
Ellicott,  Mrs.  Roland  Post  Falkner,  Mrs.  Adam  H.  Fetterolf, 
Mrs.  William  A.  Lamberton,  Miss  Jessica  England  Lindsay, 
Mrs.  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  Mrs.  John  Bach  McMaster, 
Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Mumford,  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Paxson,  Mrs. 
William  W.  Porter,  Mrs.  Henry  Rogers  Seager,  Mrs.  Cor- 
nelius Stevenson,  Miss  Susan  P.  Wharton,  Mrs.  Talcott 
Williams,  Mrs.  Owen  Wister,  Mrs.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff; 
and  finally,  in  many  special  ways,  to  Dr.  Charles  Custis 
Harrison  and  to  Joseph  G.  Rosengarten,  Esq.,  for  their 
assistance  in  carrjang  on  the  work  of  this  Committee. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  M.  Lindsay, 

Chairtnan. 

Roland  P.  Falkner, 

Simon  N.  Patten, 

Leo  S.  Rowe, 

Henry  R.  Seager, 

Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff. 
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